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RLADl^1;o ROOM 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Saturday j 17th Febniunj^ 1034. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly (Jhainber ol the Council hlouse at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Jlonourable Sir bhaniriukhjvm 
yhetty) in the Chair. 


MESSAGES EBOM Tl-J E 


COUNCIL OE STATE. 


Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, two Messages have been received fi'om 
the Council of State. The hrst Message runs thus: 

“Sir, I iim directed to inform you that the Bill to constitute a Keserve Rink of 

India, which was passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on the 22nd 

lleteinber, 1933, was passed by the Council of State at its meeting held on the 16Ui 

b'cbiuary, 1934, with the following amendments, namely : 

• ‘1. In sub-clause (J) of clause 1 for the ligurcs “1933” the figures ”1934” were 

substituted. 

2. In the proviso to sub-clause (c) of clause 2 for the word “society” where it last 
occurs the word “bank” was substituted. 

3. In sub-clause (iJ) of clause 14 for the words “five shares shall have one vote and 
on poll being demanded each shareholder so registered as having more than five shares” 
the following words were substituted, namely — 

“live or more shades shall have one vote and on a im) 11 being demanded each 
shareholder so registered”. 

4. In sub-clause (4) of clause 15 fur the word “registers” whore it first occurs the 
word “register” was substituted. 

6. In sub-clause (fi) of clause 48 for the figui’es “44” the figures “47” were 
substituted. 

6. Ill the Third Schedule for the iiguirs “1933” wli(Mi‘vei' they occur the figure.^ 
“1934” were substituted. 

7. In the Fifth Schedule for the figures “1933” the figures “1934” were substituted.* 

•The Council of State requests the concurrence of the Legislative Aissembly in the 
amendments.’* 

* Sir, 1 lay ou the table the Bill, as amended by the Council of State. 

The second Message is as follows: 

“Sir, r am directed to inform you that the Council of State has, at its meeting 
held on the 16th February, 1934, agreed without any amendments to the Bill furilier to 
amend the Imperial Bank of India Act, 1920, for certain purposes, which was passed by 
the Legi.<^lative Assembly at itsr meeting held on the 31st January, 1934.” 


EAILWAY BUDGET EOR 1934-35. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Railways) ; 
Sir, when presenting my first Railway Budget to the Himse last year, 1 
ventured with some diffidence to suggest that, though the eiKdrcling economic 
gloom*showeil no tangible sign of lightening, yet indications were not wanting 

( 970 ) A 
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that we had plumbed the depths of the depression which had overtaken us in 
common with the rest of the world. Even that guarded opinion was in 
some quarters regarded as unwarranted by anytliing more substantial than a 
facile optimism, and doubts were freely cast on the wisdom of budgeting for 
so substantial an increase in our earnings for the current year. Though our 
estimate of receipts for the year may not eventually be reached, it is a matter 
for some gratification to find that our anticipations of improvement have been 
substantially justified and that our earnings up-to-date show a material 
advance over those for the corresponding period of the previous year. 

2. Following custom, I will first refer to changes in form before dealing 
with matters of substance. Very important changes have been made in the 
forms of demands placed in the hands of Honourable Members, but the limits 
ot a budget speech preclude any detailed description, or explanation, of these 
changes despite their undoubted interest and importance. One of the major 
changes concerns the form in which the demands for grants have been recast. 
These demands are now in the form in which the accounts of railways are 
kept, and the change has been made in order to facilitate control of expendi- 
ture. This change has not only the general approval of the Auditor-General, 
but has been considered in detail by two committees of this House, viz., the 
Public Accounts Committee and the Standing Finance Committee fof 
Kailways which were unanimous in recommending its adoption. 

3. Another important change in the form of our estimates has been caused 
by the decision to include in them the receipts and expenditure of lines belonging 
to private companies or Indian States, but worked by our State Railway Systems 
for a percentage of the gross earnings. This change in procedure follows a 
recommendation made by Sir Arthur Dickinson and approved by the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways. The practice hitherto followed was to deduct 
both the receipts and expenditure of these lines from the total receipts and 
expenditure of the system by which they were administered. This procedure, 
as pointed out by Sir Arthur Dickinson, is fundamentally wrong in principle 
as the officials of a railway system are engaged in operating all the lines compri- 
sing that system, including these worked portions, and the statistics and 
accounts should properly be based on the total receipts and expenditure of the 
entire system. As a result of the change, the receipts of the worked lines will, 
from 1934-35 onwards, bo added to the receipts of the State owned lines, and 
out of the total the Legislature will be asked to vote the gross expenditure for 
working the railway system as a whole including the worked lines. The Legis- 
lature will also be asked to vote the sums which will be handed over to the 
owners of these lines as the share of the earnings which, under contract, 
the working agency is required to hand over to them after retaining the 
percentage fixed in the contract. 

To Honourable Members who would like to know in greater detail the 
reasons for the changes adopted, I would commend a perusal of the 
Financial Commissioner’s Review of the appropriation accounts of Rail- 
ways for 1931-32 which discusses the question very fully. 

It is perhaps difficult to realise, when perusing the papers that will shortly 
be in the hands of Honourable Members, how great has been the labour 
involved in preparing the budget in the new form, and I should like to add 
a word of acknowledgment of the untiring and devoted labours of the 
Superintendent and staff of the Budget Branch of the Railway Board who have 
literally worked night and day to ensure that these statements would be ready 
in time and in as accurate a form as possible. 
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I also take this opportunity of paying a tribute to the members of the 
Standing Finance Committee for Railways who have, as always, been assiduous 
in their duty of scrutinising in detail the estimates of railway expenditure but 
have had a harder task than usual owing to the radical alterations in* the 
demands made this year. From the reports of the Committee’s proceedings 
which have been prepared in greater detail in accordance with the general wish 
expressed in this House last year and the largo number of memoranda on the 
estimates which the Members have had to examine in detail, the House will 
realise the nature and extent of the work which this Committee has had to 
attend to. 

4. It is now superfluous, I am sure, to remind Honourable Members 
of the advantages of the practice that they have generally followed in recent 
years of indicating, when giving notices of reductions in demands, the 
questions which they intend to raise. It enables Government members to 
supply the House with fuller information on the points raised than would 
otherwise be possible. 


Financial results of 1932-33, 

5. Before I go on to deal with the estimates for 1933-34 and 1934-35 
I which it is my main business to-day to explain to the House, I ought, in order 
to present a more complete picture, to refer briefly to t^e results of the year 
1932-33, full details of which are available in the Railway Board’s report which 
has recently been published. When I presented the railway budget last year, 
I anticipated a deficit during 1932-33 of 9^ crores. The actual loss due entirely 
to a fall in traffic receipts was unfortunately larger. The total loss of lOJ 
crores was met by a temporary loan from the depreciation fund which, after 
this transaction, was left with an actual balance of just over 12 crores. The 
total loans made from the fund to cover deficits amounted at the end of the 
year to 14J crores. 


Revised estimates for 1933-34. 

6. Wo budgeted for an income during the current year from all sources 
of 89J crores and for a totid expenditure including depreciation, of just over 
l>4 crores, which wouM have brought our not revenue to nearly 25^ crores. 
We now anticipate that our receipts will bring us in 88f crores instead of 89 J 
crores, while our expenditure will remain at about the anticipated figure, thus 
bringing our net traffic receipts to 243 crores. As our interest charges will 
amount to 32^ crores, the deficiency for the year will aggregate 7f crores includ- 
ing the loss of 2 crores on strategic lines, and this will be met again by a tempo- 
rary loan from the Depreciation Fund, which will now show a balance at the 
end of the year of Ilf crores, as against 12 crores at the beginning of the year. 
These’! are the bare figures, and a brief comment on them may be of some 
assistance in realising their significance. It is a matter for gratification tha t our 
anticipations of an increase in our traffic receipts have in a large measure been 
fulfilled. 1 he traffic in 1933-34 has been well above the previous year, though 
we may not be able to reach our original estimates. But though our revised 
estimate of receipts is half a croro below our original anticipation, it is over 2 
crores or 2J per cent, higher than the figure of last year. It is noteworthy 
that our goods earnings during the current year are now expected to be nearly 
3f crores, or about 6 per cent, above our earnings in 1932-33. The fact that 
the increase in traffic has been general and has not been confined to any parti- 
cular commodity is, 1 venture to think, of considerable significance as affording 
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some sign of the beginning of a general revival of trade. But for a serious 
fall in our passenger earnings, we sftbuld have had a still hotter tale to tell of 
the results of the year. Our passenger earnings are now expected to ho about 
a crore, or nearly 4 per cent., below what we earned in 1932-33. Railways 
are taking various steps to deal with this situation. On most railways efforts 
are being made to recover traffic by quoting specially reduced return fares 
between particular stations and by introducing extra services. Wo are also 
trying an important experiment on the North Western Railway on the possibi- 
lities of large scale reductions in 3rd class passenger fares. Revised third class 
fares wore introduced over that system with effect from 1st December 1933. 
These revisions include a reduction in the previous basis of charge of half a pie 
per mile for distances up to 60 miles and of a quarter pie per mile for distances 
from 51 to 300 miles and an increase of half a pie per mile for distances over 300 
miles. The general effect of the revised basis of charge is a reduction of fares 
up to distances of 460 miles and a small increase of faros for distances over that 
figure. The magnitude of this experiment can bo realised from the fact that, 
if no increase of traffic results, it is expected to lead to a loss in earnings of 
about 45 lakhs. It is, however, an experiment worth making, for it may well 
be productive of results of real value in determinfaig our future policy in this 
matter. It is too early to pronounce on the results; but there are indications 
that traffic is responding, though as yet insufficiently, to the stimulus of our * 
revised rates. We have found that during the first 8 weeks of the period in 
which these have ])een in force, the number of passengers increased by 6 per 
cent, though the earnings fell by 6 per cent. There are, however, incQcations 
of further improvement, and the future course of traffic under this experiment 
will be followed with interest. 

Turning to our working expenses, these are not expected to differ very 
much from our budget estimate. But for the fact that we have had during, 
this year disasters of unparalleled magnitude to meet, they would in all probabi- 
lity have been slightly lower than our original estimate. During the year, 
however, two railways in particular have suffered heavily from the effects of 
the earthquake. Particulars of the extent of the damage and of the cost of 
repairing or reconstructing buildings, bridges and track that have been affected 
are still scanty. From such information as we have received at present, 
however, it appears likely that the damage will amount to over three quarters 
of a crore and may well reach a crore. Fortune has dealt hardly with us ih 
another matter. Once again have the unchained forces of nature proved the 
limitations of human skill, science and experience. In September last thfe 
sudden action of the river Ganges in flood caused a considerable breach in one 
of the protective works of the Hardinge Bridge on the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way, popularly known as the Sara Bridge. We can only be thankful that the 
damage was no worse and did not go far enough to cause any immediate danger 
to the safety of the bridge. But we have had a sufficiently serious warning to 
compel us to incur the expenditure of very large sums of money in strengthening 
and extending the protection and training works connected with the bridge. 
Here again the total cost is estimated to be well over a crore and might possibly 
reach a crore and a half. At the same time, we have had to sanction extra 
expenditure in order to be ready with other alternative means of communica- 
tion in cast; the worst happens and if, during the course of the next monsoon^ 
the safety of the bridge is seriously threatened. 

Of the total expenditure involved in repairs and reconstruction necessary 
in these two oases, a (ionsiderable amount is an addition to our assets and 
correctly chargeable to capital, but an amount of between a crore and a crore 
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and a half of rupees would in the ordinary course have been charged to revenue 
during this year and the next and possibly the year after. After careful 
consideration and with the concurrence of the Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways, we have come to the conclusion that, in all the circumstances, it 
is reasonable and proper not to debit expenditure of this nature to current 
revenues during such a short period as 2 or 3 years but to distribute it in 
instalments over a longer period. We, therefore, propose to debit the whole 
expenditure initially to the Depreciation Fund and repay it out of revenue in 
annual instalments of 16 lakhs a year till complete repayment is made, which, 
‘we hope, will not take more than ten years. 

Against the deterioration in our traffic receipts we Jiave to set of! 
a welcome fall in our interest charges owing to a reduction in the rate of interest 
due to the lower rates at which Government hav’^e been a])le to borrow during 
the year. These factors have balanced each other and our present anticipa- 
tion is that the final results will, as stated, show an aggregate deficiency of 
7f crores, including the usual loss of about 2 crores on strategic lines. This 
is in accordance with our anticipations at the beginning of the year, and the 
loss will be met by a temporary loan from the depreciation fund. 

Budget estimate for 1934-35, 

7. Stated briefly and, in order to facilitate comparison, neglecting for the 
moment the effect of the inclusion of the receipts and expenditure of worked 
lines in our estimates for 1934-35, we estimate our total receipts from State 
lines next year at 91J crores and our total expenditure including deprecia- 
tion at 64^ crores. With our interest charges estimated at 32 crores, the 
total deficiency should be approximately 5J crores. A loan of this amount 
from the Depreciation Fund would leave that fund in credit to the extent 
of 11 J crores at the end of the year, as compared with Ilf crores at the begin- 
ing of the year. We think we shall not be unduly optimistic in estimating, for 
next year, an increase in traffic receipts to the extent of 2J crores, an improve- 
ment of 3 per cent, on our figures for this year. The steady upward trend in 
our goods earnings this year justifies us, we believe, in the hope that at last 
we are fairly on the road to recovery, though it would be rash to anticipate any 
rapid progress as yet along that road. 

We expect our working expenses to be a little higher than during the cur- 
^’ent year. Our ordinary working expenses have been steadily reduced from 
year to year since our traffic began to drop, but the major retrenchments have 
all been effected, and to the extent that reductions represented merely a post- 
ponement of expenditure, the time is soon coming, if it has not already come, 
when it \/ould be unwise and indeed unsafe to postpone it any longer. The 
most hopeful prospects of reducing expenditure still further seem to us at 
present to lie in the results of the detailed job analyses now being conducted 
by the special temporary organisation we have set up on various railways 
on the advice of Mr. Pope. The possible savings may be small individually, 
but we have no doubt that in the aggregate they will amount to something 
substantial. Apart from this, we expect a fall in gratuities payable to railway 
staff which have been abnormally high during the last few years on account 
of our retrenchment of staff. If traffic continues to improve, as we hope it 
will, no further block retrenchments should be necessary. 

The total increase in our working expenses we place in the neighbour- 
hood of a quarter of a croro, and this is mainly the result of the normjd incre- 
ments earned by staff on time-scales of pay. It wiJl be offset by a further 
diminution in interest charges on account of the average rate of intero.st being 
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expected to be still lower. In the result, we expect our total deficiency to be 
reduced to SJ crores, or very nearly 2J crores below the figure for the current 
year. 

8. In presenting the budget estimates for the current year, I ventured to 
lay some emphasis on what I held to be the undeniable strength and sound- 
ness of the financial position of Indian railways notwithstanSng the deficits 
that have been experienced since 1931-32. The results of 1933-34, so far as 
we know them at present, have, if anything, confirmed me in that view. 
Taking the period of eleven years beginning from 1924-25 and ending 1934 35, 
we find that the first six years were a period of prosperity and the following 
five years have been otherwise. The crescendo of deficits began in 
1930-31 with 5 crores, grow to 9J crores in 1931-32 and reached its height in 
1932-33 with a figure of lOi crores. We hope that that constitutes the peak, 
for we expect our deficit to be 7f crores in 1933-34 and about 5^ crores 
in 1934-35. A naked statement of these deficits is, however, calculated to 
give an entirely inaccurate impression of the real financial position. I will 
endeavour to convey wh«at I think is a more correct picture by stating the 
financial position of the past three years from a somewhat different angle. 
Taking our commercial lines alone for the present, it will be seen that even in 
1932-33, which may be regarded as the worst year during this period, our net 
revenue from all sources amounted to 23J crores and during that year we 
put by to the depreciation reserve a sum of crores more than we actually 
required to withdraw for our current expenditure on renewals and replace- 
ments. Even in the worst year of this dark period it will thus be seen that our 
earnings only fell short by one crore, of the amount, W 2 ., 31 J crores, required 
to pay the full interest on the Capitol at charge. In the following two years, 
viz,, 1933-34 and 1934-35, our estimate of net revenue from all sources is 25^ 
and 27i crores respectively. If payments to the depreciation reserve were 
confined to what was needed to meet our urgent and necessary requirements, 
our net revenue in each of these two years would bo over 32 crores and would 
exceed the sum necessary for our interest charges on commercial lines by 
a crore and a half. 

Including strategic lines, against our deficits amounting to 13 crores in the 
two years referred to, must be set the additional appropriations amounting to 
^12J crores that we are making to the depreciation account after meeting not 
only all the normal expenditure on renewals and replacements debitable to the 
fund during these years, but very heavy abnormal expenditure of 1^ crores to ^ 
repair earthquake damages and the damages to the Hardinge Bridge caused * 
by the vagaries of the Ganges. These figures, I hope, afford ample justifica- 
tion for the opinion I have expressed as to the intrinsic strength of the financial 
position of the Indian Railways. 

9. Some comment is necessary on our programme of works expenditure for 
1934-35 which, though less ambitious than the programmes which Railways 
were accustomed to in the pro-depression days, is still considerably more 
extensive than those of the last two years. We propose a total expenditure of 
just over 14 crores, of which we expect to find three quarters of a crore by a 
further reduction in stores balances. Except one small newline of five miles, 
costing 3 lakhs on the South Indian Railway, to which we are committed as part 
of the arrangements made when the Tanjore District Board Railway was 
transferred to Government some yoars ago, the small expenditure of 11 lakhs 
provided is merely to complete lines started long ago. There are a few 
projects, like the Bombay Sind Connection and the Pollachi-Vananturai line 
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in South India, the prospeote of which are under examination, but our examina- 
tion has not yet reached a stage at which we can arrive at a definite conclusion 
in regard to their remunerativeness. We have not, therefore, felt justified in 
the Assembly to provide funds for them. We hope to complete our 
examination in the course of the next few months. If we find that these 
projects are likely to be remunerative under present conditions of cheap money 
and low prices of material and desire to start construction during the next 
working season, we shall take steps to place our proposals before the Standing 
Finance Committee for Kailways and ask the Assembly for the requisite addi- 
tional grant. As regards open line works, our programme includes 4| crores 
for track renewals, and 31 chores for rolling stock in addition to crores for 
works in progress. The amount provided for new works is under 41 crores. 
Of this, a sum of about If crores is required for repairs and additions to the 
protection works of the Hardinge Bridge to which I have already referred and 
for repairing earthquake damages. As I have mentioned, it is our intention 
not to charge directly to current revenues any expenditure on these items, 
but to debit initially to the depreciation fund whatever is not chargeable to 
capita l, and repay this amount from revenue by annual instalments of 15 lakhs. 
Another item of importance is the remodelling of part of the Jamalpur Work- 
shops on the East Indian Railway where, as a measure of economy and 
effimency, it was intended to concentrate heavy repairs to engines. This was 
originally initiated as a remunerative project, but it has since been rendered 
imitative by the demolition of some of the existing shops by the recent 
earthquake. 

That completes the financial picture which I have to present to the House. 
If it is not as bright as we might have wished, it might easily have been much 
darker. 

10. 1 will now pass, before I close, to one or two matters of general interest 
on which Honourable Members will, I am sure, expect some observations 
from me. 

There is, I believe, much misapprehension as to the attitude of the railways 
towards those competitive forms of transport which have of recent years been 
TtittlriTig inroads into their traflio. Speaking for Indian Railways generally, 
I would like to combat any impression that they desire to maintain, at any cost 
and by any means, a monopolistic position from which to exploit the public. 
True, they cannot be e.^pected to welcome unequal competition with open 
arms’ but they recognise its inevitability and appreciate the tact that they 
must’meet it largely by better and more attractive service. But what in the 
interests of the country they are chiefly concerned with, is the elimination of 
wasteful competition and the utilisation of the available resources of the State 
to the best possible advantage of the public. It is obviously, for instance, in 
the public interest that such limited funds as there aro'should be spent on 
opening up unopened tracts rather than on duplicating existing lines of com- 
munio^on. With the object of exchanging ideas, the Government of India 
convened at Simla in April last a Cbnference which the representatives of 
Local Governments, of ^ilways, and of certain unofficial organisations, were 
invited to attend. This Cionfeience discussed, and agreed to, some eight Reso- 
lutions, framed with the intention of securing the greater co-ordination of 
transport, the better control of public motor services and the more scientific 
and economic development and planning of roads. These Resolutions were 
not of course Mnding on the parties to the Conference, but as a result of some 
useful discussions, I feel sure that the representatives of Local Governments 
who attended came to appreciate how closely the prosperity of the countiy is 
bound up with that of its railway system. The Government of Lidia are now 
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in correspondence with the Local Grovemments on these resolutions and have 
every reason to hope that a* beginning has been made in attracting the serious 
attention of the various authorities concerned to a problem which has been 
found so difficult of solution in other parts of the world and in securing recogni- 
tion of the fact that it can only be successfully attacked through co-opera- 
tion between the various administrative units that under the existing system of 
Grovernment have control over the different parts of this complex problem. 

11. I have no doubt that, during the course of the next week, opportunities 
will be available and will be freely utilised by Honourable Members to give 
expression to their views on what must be regarded as a matter of first import- 
ance to the future administration of Railways in India, the proposed Statutory 
Railway Authority. Today it is only necessary for me to express our warm 
appreciation of the spirit in which the members of the Committee which 
considered this question in London approached their task and of the contribu- 
tion made towards the solution of this difficult problem by their report. 

It will be observed that we have not yet embarked on the investigation 
which I foreshadowed last year in connection with our Depreciation Fund 
procedure. This is not due to any change in the perspective in which we view 
this question, or in our opinion of its importance. Rut, after a very full prelimi- 
nary examination, we came to the conclusion that it might well be left for 
investigation concurrently with other important financial questions which must 
be settled in connection with the future changes in the administration of 
Indian Railways. 

12. Deficit budgets are not a source of anxiety merely to Finance Members 
and to Governments. The Administrative Staffs of Commercial, or quasi- 
Commercial, Departments feel more keenly than outsiders realise, the paralysing 
influence of continued deficits. Retrenchment, economy and the curtailment 
of opportunities for development combine to produce an effect calculated to 
dishearten the most enthusiastic and to discourage the most stouthearted. I 
would like to pay my tribute to ail railwaymen for the steadfastness with 
which they have faced the depression of the past few years. Happily we may, 
with some justification, hope that the clouds are at last beginning to exhibit 
signs of lifting. Such improvement as our revenues have shown in the current 
year has been persistent and well maintained. The steady enlargement of our 
goods traffic is an indication that trade and confidence are beginning to revive. 
If wo have still far to go before we can reach normality, wo can at least face ^ 
the coming year with renewed hope and lighter hearts. (Applause.) 

The Asseninly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
19th February, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in .the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


MEMBEK SWOEN. ; 

Mr. Clement Preston Colvin, O.B.E., M.L.A. (Government of India: 
Nominated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Excise and Import Duties on Kerosene Oil. 

158. *Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) What is the excise and import duty on 
kerosene oil ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons for differentiation 
in the excise and import duties ? 

(c) In view of the cont^emplated separation of Burma from India, do 
Government propose to take immediate steps to equalise the excise and 
import duty on kerosene? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the dividend which the com- 
panies, receiving the benefit in excise duty on petroleum, have paid during 
the last four years? 

(e) What is the total reserve of these companies? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) The present rates of duty 
are: import duty three annas nine pies per gallon, excise duty two annas 
9J pies per gallon. 

(b) A customs import duty of annas per gallon without any counter- 
vailing excise duty was originally imposed on imj)ortpd kerosene for revenue 
purposes. In 1922 an all round tax of one anna per gallon was imposed as 
a further revenue measure, ticking the form of an excise duty on Indian 
kerosene and an addition to the import duty on imported kerosene. The 
margin was reduced from IJ annas to nine pies in 1930. 

(c) I can see no relevance in the suggested connection between the 
proposal to separate Burma and any proposal to equalise the rates of 
import duty and excise duty. 

(J) and {$). The Government are not in possession of the desired 
information. 

‘ Hr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of the fact that Government are giving 
pirotection to the home industries, is it not desirable to find out whether 
all of them really need it? . I . . 
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Tbs Honourable Sir George Schuster: Government have given no pro- 
tection to the home industry in this case any more than they have in the 
case of any industry which produces articles which are subject to a revenue 
duty. 


Indo-Japanese Tbadb Agbeement. 

159. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Do Government propose to give an 
opportunity to this House to discuss the Indo- Japanese Agreement before 
it is signed? 

(6) Are Government prepared to give an assurance that the Agreement 
arrived at between the Indian Government and the Japanese Government 
will not be modified in London? 

. The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) The Honourable Member is 
referred to the Statement of Objects and 'Reasons relating to the Indian 
Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment Bill introduced by me on the 6tb 
February, 1934, from which it will be seen that the House will have an 
early opportunity of discussing the terms of the agreement in so far as it 
involves legislation. ' 

(b) The Honourable Member is referred to my speech on the Adjourn- 
ment Motion by Mr, B. Das on the 26th January. 


Formation of a Port Haj Committee at Calcutta. 

160. *'Mi. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Will Government please 
state if the Port Haj Committee at Calcutta has been formed? When 
did the election take place for the constitution of that Committee? 

(h) Will Government further state whether any rules under the Port 
Haj Aci of 1933, were framed by the Local Government in that behalf? 

(c) Is it a fact that the election under that Act was to take place 
according to the method generally known as “single transferable vote 
method ’ ’ ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Covernment of Bengal did not pay any atten- 
'tion to this statutory requirement? 

(e) Will Government please state if it is a fact that the rules were 
published on the 4th of December, 1933, and applications for nomina- 
tion were invited by the same publication of that date? If so, will Govern- 
ment kindly state whether the formation of that Committee has matured, 
or has got yet to be gazetted? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpal: {a) Yes. The elections took place on the 19th 
December, 1933. | 

ib) Yes. 

(r) No. 

(d) Does not arise. 

‘ ' (>) The ?eply to the first part is in the ^iflBmatiye. The names of 
members of the Committee were published in ijtie paloutta Gazette ESetra- 
ordinary of the 4th January, 1(^34. - ' * : ; 
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ClBOULAB ABOUT THE SlOK BbBOBT OF THE TbAVELUNG TiCKET ExAMIITEBS. 

161, *Dr. Ziauddin Alunad: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the circular issued by the Divisional Superintendent, East 
Indian Railway, Moradabad, about the sick report of the Travelling Ticket 
Examiners, in which they are asked to make a forecast of tbeir sickness, 
and in which the principle that sickness seldom comes suddenly is laid 
down? 

(6) Was the Chief Medical Officer consulted? 

. (c) Who is the author of that circular and under whose signature was 
it issued? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: T have called for information and will lay a reply on 
the table in due course. 

I f 

Construction of “ B ” Type Quarters on the Lady Hardings Roadj 

New Delhi. 

162. *Pandit Satyendra Rath Sen: (a) Are Govemiiient aware that 
there is a proposal for constructing “B type Government quarters on the 
space between the Lady Hardinge Road and the Rajabazar Square in New 
Delhi, so that the back of the former and the front of the latter will face 
each other? If so, how much space will be left between the two rov/s? 

(b) Are Government aware that the proposed buildings will have service 
latrines and drains at their back portion in front of existing “E '' type 
Government quarters? 

(c) Are Government aware that the proposed construction will produce 
a sentiment of disgust and discomfort in the mind of the occupiers of the 
existing Government quarters when the clearance of nightsoil and other dirt 
of the proposed new quarters will be clearly visible to the inmates of the 
existing quarters even from their rooms? 

(d) Are Government aware that the vacant space at the back is 
generally utilised as a depository of refuse matters and that the front is 
utilised as a parlour for male members? 

{e) Ts there any other place in New Delhi where such construction has 
been allowed? 

• The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) and (b). Yes. A space of 60 
feet wmU bo left between the two blocks of quarters, and a road passes 
through this space. There will be a wall sulfiicientlv high to conceal the 
back of the new quarters. 

(f) and (d). Do not arise. 

(a) Yes. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: May I know what will bo the height of the 
proposed wall? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: I can only say that the height will 
be sutficient to conceal the back of the new quarters. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Will the wall be a continuous one or 
only in places simply to hide the view of the latrines, etc.? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: I shall be glad to find out and to 
let the Honourable Member know. 

A 2 
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^OMOTIONS IN THE READING BbANOH OF THE GOVBBNMBNT OF INDIA PbESS,. 

New Delhi. 


163. *Lrta Rametftwar Prasad , Bagla: (a) Is it a fact that it has 
recently been decided by the Controller of Printing and Stationery, India, 
that promotion as reader, grade I and grade II, in the Government of India 
Press, New Delhi, shall be made on the basis of seniority consistent with 
efficiency and that the efficiency of a man shall be determined in a quali- 
fying test? If so, will Government be pleased to state why the Manager 
of the Press did not follow the orders of the Controller of Printing in 
promoting two readers to the grade of Es. 110 — 8 — 160? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Manager of the Press held a qualifying test of 
the copyholders and the revisers for promotion as reader, grade I, whereat 
he allowed purely temporary men and officiating incumbents who held no 
lien on any appointment? If so, why? Is it not a common practice in 
^other Government offices, where qualifying tests are held for departmental 
promotion, not to allow temporary men or an officiating incumbent to sit 
at such test unless the man has been made permanent and has 
put in certain years of specific service in that department? If so, will 
Government be pleased to state why similar procedure was not followed 
m the New Delhi Government Press? 

(c) Is it a fact that two temporary readers, grade I, who were promoted"' 
to readership on the result of an examination have been transferred and 
appointed to the permanent establishment in preference to the senior men 
who have since qualified in the test? If so, have Government considered 
why appointments to the permanent establishment should not be made 
on the basis of seniority when senior men have since qualified? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state whether officiating incumbents 
were permitted to sit at a previous similar examination in the Heading 
Branch held in 1929? If not, why were they allowed this time? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Conti’oller of Printing in his recent orders 
regarding promotions in the Heading Branch has clearly stated that if a 
junior man qualified himself at a qualifying test .and a senior man failed, 
the junior man should be .appointed to the grade, but if the junior man was 
not confirmed by the time the senior man qualified himself at the next 
test, the senior man should bo appointed and confirmed in the said post? 
If so, will Government be pleased to state why the Manager did not follow 
the orders of the Controller of Printing when he appointed a temporary 
reader to the permanent establishment? 

(f) Will Government be pleased to l.ay on the table the result of the 
qualifying test and the average pass-m.ark prescribed for the test? 

(q) Is it a f.act that at the exfimination the copyholders were required 
to correct proof without the author’s copy? Are Government aware that 
they are in the habit of reading proofs following author’s copy in the Press ? 

(h) Is it a fact that the Manager prescribed pass-marks as below? 

In the proof there were 80 corrections to be carried out: 

“Those candidates who carried 54 corrections, t.e., 66 per cent.^ will be treated as 
qualified; in a dictation of 70 words those having committed five mistakes or loss,, 
will be treated as qualified; no percentage was adopted in allotting marks.** 

# 

If SO, will Government be pleased to state on what principle the pass 
marks were prescribed and why the average pass marks weie not prescribed, 
and declared on or before the examination date? 
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(i) Will Govemment be pleased to state whether the dictation marks 
“uere taken to be a determining factor at the previous examination, on the 
result of which men were promoted to readership? If not, will men who 
have qualified in proof-reading, be declared as qualified for proof-reader’s 
job, ignoring the dictation paper? If not, why not? 

(?) Will Government be pleased to place on the table a statement show- 
ing the result of the last examination, held in 1929, on the basis of which 
men were promoted to reader's post in preference to senior copyholders and 
revisers, and also the names of successful candidates who were promoted 
to higher scales both in permanent and officiating capacities? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (a). The responsibility for 
these appointments rests with the Manager. I understand that he con- 
sulted the Controller, who gave certain advice, but that orders were not 
iBSued. The latter parts do not arise. 

(h) I understand that such an examination was held and that both 
permanent and temporary copyholders and revisers were allowed to appear. 

I see ho reason to suppose that the procedure was, not calculated to 
secure the best candidates, and do not think it necessary to enquire into 
the practice in other offices. 

(c) The answer to both parts is in the negative. 

(d) Yes; the second part of the question does not arise. 

(/) and (;). No. ] 

(g) The answer to the first part is in the affirrhative. I am not aware 
of tfie practice in the press, but presume that reference is made to the 
author's copy when necessary. 

{h) Yes ; the percentage of error permitted was based by the .Manager 
on what he considered might be passable in a reader. The pass marks 
W’ere not declared before the examination as the candidates were expected 
to complete the paper. 

(i) I have no information on these matters for which the Manager is 
responsible. 

Promotion of Clerks in the Government of India Press, New Delhi. 

164. *Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Will Govemment be pleased 
to state the number of clerks in the Government of India Press, New 
Delhi, promoted on probation to the posts of assistants and upper division 
clerks on higher scales of pay ? Do not Government want to test the 
proficiency ot the clerks in promoting them to the higher scales? If not, 
why not? 

(b) Will Government he pleased to state whether they are prepared 
to consider the matter ot prescribing a qualifying test for assistant's 
posts among the upper division clerks who have put in at least four years* 
service in that scale, to increase the efficiency of the clerical staff of the 
Government of India Press, New Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). The number of clerks 
so promoted is seven (one as an Assistant and six as Upper Scale clerks). 
The answer to the latter portion of part (a) and to part (b) is in the negative. 
There are rules governing promotions and appointments and Government are 
prepared to leave the application of the rules, to the officers who are 
charged with the duty of making the appointments. 
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Damage to the Government of India Press Building^ New Delhi. 

165. ^Lala Bamediwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Is it a fact that the build- 
ing ol: the Government of India Press, New Delhi, has been damaged so 
soon in many places and some parts of the building are gradually sinking 
to the earth? If so, will Government be pleased to state what precautions 
have been taken by the authorities concerned? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the total amount spent on 
the erection of the Press Building, and whether the projects were all done 
by the initiative of the Press Manager? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) There has been some damage to 
certain parts of the building due to settlement. Such repairs Jas are 
considered necessary are being carried out. 

(t) The total amount spent on the construction of the Press building 
wos Rs. 4,90,000. 

The project, as constructed, was approved by the Government of India^ 


Smoke of Gas from Mono-Casting Machines in the Government of India 

Press, New Delhi. ‘ 

166. *Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: Is it a fact that smoke of gas 
from mono-casting machines covers the whole hall of the Government of 
India Press, New Delhi? If so, why have such machines been installed 
just in the middle of the hall at the risk of lives of over 600 employees 
of the Press? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noytee: No : gas is not used in the press, 
and an exhaust arrangement approved by the Factory Inspector is installed 
for the extraction of fumes that may be emitted by the molten metal 
in the casting machines. The latter part of the question does not arise. 


Royal Calcutta Turf Club Sweep. 

167. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Are Government aware that nuiq- 
hers or tickets for the Royal Calcutta Turf Club Sweep on the Derby are 
widely sold by almost all the banks and business houses of Calcutta and 
other parts of India and available to the public ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The tickets, I understand, are issued 
only to members of the Club. 

Stoppage of the Sale of Tickets or Numbers for the “ Calcutta 
Sweep in Britain. 

168. •Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the notice sent round by the Home Secretary of Britain to 
the banka and business houses of England, stopping their sale of the 
tickets or numbers for the ** Calcutta Sweep in Britain, early in 1932? 

The Honourable Sir Barry Haig: I have not seen the notice referred 
to by the Honourable Member, 
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Sweeps run by the Royal Calcutta Turf Club. 

169. ^Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: With leference to their reply to 
my supplementary questions to question No. 908 on the 13th September, 
1933, will Government please state why the sweeps run by the Royal 
Calcutta Turf Club do not come under the provisions of the Indian Penal 
Code? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The question whether the organiza- 
tion of a sweepstake comes within the provisions of section 29^A of the 
Indian Penal Code depends on the facts. I understand that for many 
years past the Government of Bengal have acted on the view that the 
sweepstakes of the Calcutta Turf Club do not come within the provisions 
of the section. ; 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: May 1 know if the Government of Bengal 
are justified in taking such a view ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: That, Sir, depends on the facts, with 
which I am not fully acquainted. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is there any difference between a private* 
sweepstake and a public sweepstake, so far as the application of this 
section is concerned? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid I cannot undertake a 
disquisition on the state of the law. The question is whether the law 
applies to certain facts: and, as I have said, I am not fully acquainted 
with the facts. ! 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether this law in question is a Central 
law or a Provincial law ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is a law w^hich is i)rovincially 
administered. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Are Government aware that the view 
•taken by the Calcutta High Court is that these lotteries arc authorised by 
the Governor General in Council ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir, I do not think that can be 
the view of the Calcutta High Court — for in fact it is not accurate. 

Mr. N. M. Jodii: May I ask whether the Government of India have 
got any views of their own on the question of the applicability of this 
Central legislation, which is provincially administered, to the sweep ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Government of India arc content 
in this matter to trust the judgment of the Government of Bengal. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May we take it that the Government of Bengal con- 
sulted their legal officers or the Advocate General of Bengal before coming; 
to their conclusion that it was legally allowed ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am not aware of that, Sir. > 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it not a fact that as regards the Calcutta 
Turf Club, there are many high European officials who are interested in 
that institution? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I do not think, Sir, the Member in 
charge of the Homo Department is responsible for the Calcutta Turf Club. 
(Laughter). ' 

Sweeps RUN BY THE RoyaIi CAiiCUTTA Txjrf Club. 

170. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is it not a fact that the Royal* 
Calcutta Turf Club is a public limited concern registered under the Com- 
panies Act and not a private body as stated by the Home Member in this 
House on the 13th September 1933, and carries on its sweep business 
under the designation of “The Royal Calcutta Turf Club Ltd.*’? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I understand that the Royal Calcutta 
Turf Club is not a limited concern registered under the Indian Companies 
Act. 


Non-Proseoution of the Statesman for giving Publicity to the 

Irish Sweep. 

171. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Will Government be pleased to state 
“that while they sanctioned the prosecution of Messrs. Dhar and Sen for 
causing publication by selling Irish Hospitals Sweep tickets, why they 
have not prosecuted the Statesman which has given the widest publicity to 
the “Irish Sweep** by publishing every detail of it? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Government of India have no 
information of the prosecution referred to. They did not themselves 
sanction it, nor is their sanction to such a prosecution necessary. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether there is dominion preference in 
this matter, or empire preference? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: That is an interesting suggestion, but 
' it has not previously come under my notice. ^ 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is the Honourable Member aware that twOr 
gentlemen, Messrs. R. N. Dhar and G. C. Son, were prosecuted for selling 
tickets of the Irish Sweep ? ! 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: As I have said, I have no information 
as regards the prosecution referred to. 


Statement made in the House of Commons by Sir Herbert Samuel. 

172. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to a lengthy statement made in the House of Commons in 
May or June, 1932 by Sir Herbert Samuel, the then Home Secretary 
in Britain? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I regret I have not been able to trace 
the statenaent referred to by the Honourable Membei;; 
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Organisation of Lotteries in India. 

173. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Are Government aware that lotteries 
Rre organised in different parts of India, particularly in Calcutta, where 
various sweepstakes, raffles and lotteries are being run for years by 
European clubs and other European organisations such as Churches, etc., 
the. most prominent among which is the Boyal Calcutta Turf Club Sweep 
on the Derby well-known throughout the world as the “Calcutta Sweep”? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is probable that there are a certain 
number of lotteries which do not come within the provisions of section 
294A of the Indian Penal Code. 

Protection to the Window Glass Industry. 

174. *Lala Bameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Are Government aware that 
the United Provinces Glass Works, Limited, Bahjoi, is the only concern 
which manufccturcs window glass in India? 

(h) Are Government aware that the factory has been running at a 
loss being unable to meet foreign competition, particularly from Japan? 

(c) If so, will Government be pleased to state whether steps have been 
•taken by them to save this industry from a continuous loss and possible 
ruin? If so, what? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Yes, Sir. 

(b) Government have received representation to that effect. 

(c) The case was considered in connection with the enquiry into safe- 
guarding and the conclusion was arrived at that action under the Tariff 
Act recently passed was not justified. 

Action taken on the Tariff Board’s Report on Glass Industry. 

176, *Lala Bameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Was the Tariff Board asked 
to' make an investigation and to report on the desirability of giving pro- 
tection to the glass industry in general and window glass in particular? 

(6) Was any report submitted by the Tariff Beard? If so, will Gov- 
eflmment be pleased to place a copy of the same on the table? 

(c) When was the report of the Tariff Board received by Government? 
l5id Government take any action on the report? 

(d) If no action has been taken, will Government be pleased to state 
the reasons for not taking any action? 

(e) Do Government propose to take immediate steps to afford 
adequate protection to the industry? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) The attention of the Konourablc 
Member is invited to the Resolution of the Government of India in the 
Commerce Department, No. 458-T. (2), dated the 20th October, 1931, which 
was published in the Gazette of India of the 24th October, 1931, of which 
a copy is in the Library of the House. 

(b) to (c^).. Yes, a report was submitted by the Tariff Board tow'ards 
the e^nd. of. March, 1932, and it is under examination by the Government 
•of India, It is not usual to lay copies of the Tariff Board’s reports on the 
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table, but on publication a copy is sent to each Member of the Legislature. 
No action can be taken by Government on the Report until its examination 
is completed, and this cannot be done until certain ancillary and connected 
matters are settled. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Deduction of Provident Fund from the SAUkRiBs of the Carriage and* 
Wagon Staff of the North Western Railway. 

66. Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (d) Is it a fact that the Carriage 
and Wagon staff of the North Western Railway submitted a petition to the 
Agent on the 20th August, 1933, praying for the deduction of provident 
fund from their salaries? 

(b) If so, at what decision have Government arrived? 

[^c) If no decision has yet been arrived at, when is the matter likely to be 
decided ? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) I am informed that the Carriage and Wagon staff 
of two divisions of the North Western Railway submitted a memorial to 
the Agent in August, 1933, praying for admission to the privilege of 
subscribing to the State Railway Provident Fund. 

(b) As I explained in reply to starred question No. 140 by Mr. Joshi 
on the 16th instant. Government have had to postpone consideration of 
the general question of admitting inferior servants to the Provident Fund 
benefits on account of the expenditure involved. 

bsMOLITION OF ALLEGED ENCROACHMENTS OR UNAUTHORISED CONSTRUCTIONS 
BY THE Executive Officer, Ambala Cantonment Board. 

67. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Are Government aware 
that the G. 0. C.-in-Chief, Northern Command in his letter No. 51651 /XX 
(L. C. 2), dated the 18th December, 1933, wrote as follows to the Canton- 
ment Authority, Ambala? : 

^ “The proposal (that the Executive Officer should carry out demolitions under 
Section 25 Gantts. Act) is an abuse of section 25. This section authorises the Exec\^* 
tive Officer to act in, emergent cases only and not to perform the normal duties and 
responsibilities of the Board.” 

t 

(6) Is it a fact that even after receiving the above order, the Execu- 
tive Officer resorted to section 25 in several cases to demolish alleged 
encroachments or unauthorised constructions? 

(c) What action do Government propose to take against the Executive 
Officer to force him to apply the law rightly and not to disregard the direc- 
tions of the Northern Command in this connection in future? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Information has been called for and a reply 
will be laid on the table in due course. 

Delay in Communtoattng the Sanction for Construction op BuiLDiNas 

IN Cantonments. 

68. Khan Bahadur Ha]i Wajihuddin: (a) Is it a fact that in their 
letter No. 898/R (A.D.-4), dated the 19th October, 1938, Government 
issued a ruling that the sanction of a building application commenced, for 
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purposes of section 183 of the Cantonments Act, 1924, from the date of the 
Cantonment authorities' sanction of that building and became operative 
from that date ? 

(b) Is it a fact that in their letter No. 484/E (A.D.-4), dated the 18th 
December, 1933, Government cancelled the above ruling and issued a fresh 
ruling to the effect that the sanction of a building application became opera- 
tive from the date it was conveyed by the Cantonment Authority to the 
persons concerned? 

(c) Are Government aware that the conveying of such a sanction is a 
, matter entirely in the hands of the Executive Officer and that there have 

been instances in Ambala and other Cantonments, where the Executive 
Officer has failed to convey such sanctions for days and months after they 
wore passed by the Cantonment authorities? 

(d) Are Government aware that the effect of the new ruling will be the 
virtual nullification of such sanctions of the Cantonment Authority as are 
not agreed to by the Executive Officer and which he would delay in trans- 
mission ? 

(e) Is there any time fixed for the transmission of such sanctions by the 
Executive Officer? If not, do Government propose to fix it? 

(/) Will Government please state the circumstances which led them to 
change their previous ruling of the 19th October, 1933? How are these 
rulings issued? Do Government consult their legal advisers before issuing 
the same ? Were they consulted at the time of issuing the above rulings of 
the 19th October, 1933 and the 19th December, 1933 ? 

(gf) Are Government aware that the ruling of the 19th December, 1933, 
has caused great uneasiness among the people of the Cantonments ? 

Mr. G. R. r. Tottenham: (a) and (b). The answer is in the affirmative. 

(c) The answer to the first part is in the affirmative. The Govern- 
ment have no reason to believe that the allegation in the second part of 
the question is correct. 

(d) Government do not share this view. 

(e) Attention is invited to sub-section (5) of section 181 of the Canton- 
jnents Act, 1924. 

(/) Government always consult their legal advisers before issuing 
rulings on disputed points and on this point the decision was varied after 
reconsideration . 

(f/) Government have received a representation from the All-India 
Cantonments Association, Anibala, on the subject. 


Appeals detained by the Executive Officer, A^bala Cantonment 

Board. 

69. Khan Bahadur Ha]i Wajihuddin: (a) Is it a fact that the Execu- 
tive Officer, Ambala, stated in the meeting of the Cantonment Board held 
on the 31st January, 1934, that the original appeal submitted by Messrs. 
Bansi Lai Behari Lai to the Northern Command through the Ambala 
Cantonment Authority would be detained in the office and a copy thereof 
would be sent to the Northern Command with a copy of the Board's replies 
to the appeal ? 
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. (b) Will Government be pleased to state under what seetion of the 
Cantonments Act, the original appeal can be detained in the office of the 
Cantonment Authority whose order has been appealed against? 

(c) If there is no rule to warrant such .a procedure, do Government pro- 
pose to issue necessary instructions to stop it in the future and to direct that 
the appeal detained by the Executive Officer, Ambala, be sent to the 
Northern Command? 


Mt. G. B, F. Tottenham: Information has been called for and a reply 
will be laid on the table in due course. 

Alleged Influence op the Northern Command on the Executive 
Officer of the Ambala Cantonment Board. 

70. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Are Government aware that 
in the replies sent to the Northern Command on the appeal of 
Messrs. Bansi Lai Behari Lai of Ambala, by the Cantonment Board, 
approved by the majority of the members, it is stated that the Executive 
Officer is under the influence of the Command and that he must carry out 
the Command’s orders? 

(6) Is it a fact that the implication of such a statement is taken to be 
that when an order is received from the Command, the Executive Officer 
has to carry it out, without laying it before the Board, irrespective of its 
attitude towards that order? 

(c) Is it a fact that in several instances, the Executive Officer, Ambala, 
has carried out orders of the Northern Command addressed to the Canton- 
ment Authority without laying the same before the Board? 

(d) Are Government aware that such an action on the part of the 
Executive Officer is considered by the people to be in opposition to the 
provisions of section 24 of the (Cantonments Act? 

(e) Is it a fact that such an attitude is interpreted to mean that the 
Executive Officer is responsible to the Command and not to the Board? 
If so, do Government propose to issue instructions to clear the point in 
public interest? 


Mr. O. B. F. Tottenham: Information has been called for and a reply 
will be laid on the table in due coiusc. • 

Damage done by the Tangri Flood to the Houses of the Saddar Bazar,* 

Ambala. 

71. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Is it a fact that considerable 
damage, estimated at about four lakhs, has been done by the Tangri 
Flood of September, 1933, to the majority of the houses of the Saddar 
Bazar Ambala? 

(h) Are Government aware that most of this loss has been sustained 
by poor people and that almost the whole of Mochi Mandi has been wiped 
off? 

(c) What relief, if any, have Government or the Cantonment Autho- 
rity, Ambala, given to the poor people who have been rendered homei 
less and ^Lo have lost their all in the flood? 

(d) What steps have. Government taken to protect the Saddar Baziai; 
from flood in the future? 
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(e) Is it a fact that the only remedy that Government have thought 
of is to separate the Saddar Bazar from the Cantonment? 

(/) Is it a fact that in spite of urgent communications from the 
Cantonment Authority, neither the Government of India nor the Local 
Government have taken any preventive measure so far? 

(^) Are Government aware that the next rainy season commences in 
June, and that if no measure is taken to stop the Tangri flood from de- 
vastating the Saddar Bazar, more serious consequences might follow? 

iji) Po ; Government propose to take some immediate and effective 
.measure to stop this calamity in future? 

Mr. G, R. F, Tottenham: (a) Government have no information as re- 
gards the exact extent of the loss incurred by the inhabitants, but they 
understand that it is less than rupees one lakh. 

(6) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. As regards the 
second part, Government have no information. 

(c) No representation has been made to Government by the people 
affected. They were first apprised of the position in connection with a 
proposal to construct a bund to divert the course of the river. The Can- 
tonment Authority is, I believe, prepared to bear a portion of the cost 
of the bund. 

(d) The question of erecting a protective bund has been referred to th© 
Local Government who are mainly concerned and to whom a copy of this 
question and answer will also be sent. Intimation has just been received 
from the Punjab Government that the Financial Commissioner, Revenue, 
has visited x\mbala and finds that a scheme for training works has been 
prepared and will be submitted for the scrutiny of the Superintending 
Engineer, Drainage Circle of the Public Works Department, Irrigation 
Branch. 

(e) The reply is in the negative. 

(/) No. As already stated in the reply to part (d), the matter has been 
referred to the Local Government who are taking action. 

(g) and (h). Do not arise. 


Water-Works for the Supply of Water to the Civil Population or 

Ambala. 


72. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Is it a fact that at the pressing 
request of Government, the Ambala Cantonment Board have taken steps 
to arrange their own water-works for the supply of wat^.to the whole or 
most part of the civil population residing in Ambala ? 

(b) Are Government aware that the Board have already sunk two tube 
wells, carried the electric line to the wells and constructed a large storage 
tank and have spent the whole of their reserve on these items-.? ' 


(c) Are Government aware that the yield of water from the two wells 
sunk, will not exceed 15,000 gallons per hour, and that if continually pumped 
to give adequate supply of water to the Saddar Bazar alone, the wells are 
likely to fail at no distant time and that this calculation is based on the pash 
experience of wells in ^.mbala 
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(d) Is it a fact ttat the Cantonment Authority of Ambala is advised to 
sink two more wells to make its water supply reliable and that the Canton- 
ment Authority, having no funds for this purpose, has applied to Govern- 
ment for a grant of Bs. 50,000 (fifty thousand rupees) ? 

(e) Have Government received this application, or has it been detained 
at the Northern Command? 

(/) Are Government aware that the AmBala case is one of great urgency 
and importance from the point of view of the future of the Cantonment ? 

^ (g) Is it a fact that if the Cantonment Authority's water-works succeedi 
the military will have a large additional supply of water amounting to about • 
tliree lakhs gallons a day available for military use? 

(&) Do Government propose to get the application from the Command, 
if not forwarded, and to give the grant applied for by Ambala Cantonment 
Authority, to enable that Authority to complete its water- works? 

Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Yes. 

(c) No application lias so far been received by Government. 

As regards parts (6), (c), (d), (/), (g) and (h), I am making inquiries 
and a rejily will be laid on the table in due course. 

Notices served under certain Sections of the Cantonments Act by 

THE Executive Officers. 

73. Khan Bahadur Hajl Wajihuddin: (a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to an article headed ‘Abuse of section 25' in the 
Cantonment Advocate for the month of December, 1933? 

(ft) Are the facts stated therein correct? If not, what is the Govern- 
ment version of the case? 

(c) Is it a fact that Government have already issued instructions that 
section 25 of the Cantonments Act is not to be used for ordinary municipal 
work? 

(d) Has the All-India Cantonments Association represented to Govern- 
ment that the use of that section for issuing notices under sections 185, 

> 187 and 256 of the Cantonments Act, is improper and has led to the virtual 
supersession of the Cantonment Board by the Executive Officer? ^ 

(/;) Do Government propose to take any action on the representation 
of the Association? If so, what? • 

(/) What steps do Government propose to take to stop in an effective 
manner the abuse of section 25 of the Cantonment Act? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) I have seen the article. 

(ft), (^0 (/)• Enquiries are being made and a reply will be laid on 

the table in due course. 

(c) and (d). The answer is in the affirmative. 

Alleged Defiance by the Executive Officer of the Decisions made 
BY the Ambala Cantonment Board. 

74. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Is it a fact that in several 
cases the Executive Officer, Ambala, has acted against the resolutions 
passed by the Board, without getting these resolutions rescinded by it? 
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(b) Are QovernmeDt aware that while the Board ord^d tha tarring 
of certain roads in the Saddar Bazar and the material for doing the same 
was collected at the site, the Executive Ofi&cer stopped the work? 

(c) Is it a fact that while by a specific resolution, the Board directed 
building plans to be sent to the Ward Members, the Executive Officer 
issxied an Office Order not to send the plans to the Ward Members, without 
getting the previous resolution rescinded by the Board? 

(d) Are Government aware that these acts of the Executive Officer are 
resented by the Board? 

• . (a) Has all this been done under the instructions of Government? H 
not, what action do Government propose to take against the party con- 
cerned? 


Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Information has been calk'd for and a reply 
will be laid on the table in due course. 

Action taken by the Agents of Railways on certain Questions asked 
IN the Legislative Assembly. 

75. Mr. S. G. Jog: Will Government please state the nature of action 
taken by the Agents of Railways on the following questions, copies of which 
were stated to have been sent to them?: 

Starred questions Nos. 9()2, 903 and 909, dated the 13th September 
1933, 965 of the 15th September 1933, 972, 992, 993 and 994 
of the 16th September 1933, 1000, 1011, 1013, 1014, 1015, 1016, 
1018 and 1019 of the 18th September 1933, 1050 of the 20th 
September 1933, 1183 of the 27th November 1933, 1184, 1185, 
1186, 1187, 1183 and 1189 of the 28th November 1933, and 
unstarred questions Nos. 70, 71, 74 and 75 of the 13th 
September 1933, 113 of the 18th September 1933, 133, 134, 135, 
136, 161 and 162 of the 20th September 1933, and 200 of the 
21st November 1933. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: r regret that my pre-occupations with the railway 
budget have not loft me sufficient time to oxainino all these 36 questions 
in order to see which of them come within the terms of the ruling given 
hy*the Honoui’able the President on the 28th of November, 1933. As soon 
as T have time, T shall go through this list and shall obtain the necessary 
information to enable me to lay a reply on the table to such questions 
as come within the scope of the ruling. 


STATEMENTS T.ATD ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour! : 
Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to part (c) of 
starred question No. 8, asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 24th 
January, 1934. 


Artists for the Mitral, 'Drcoratton in the India House. London. 
*8. (r) £619-7-6. 
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Hir. ;P. B. Ban (Financial Commissioner, Bailways) : Sir, I lay on the 
table: , 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 227, 

228 and 229, asked by Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin ott 
the 31st August, 1933; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1343, 

asked by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 11th December-, 
1933; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to unstarred questions Nos. 

39, 40, 42, 44 and 45, asked by Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon 
: on the 11th September, 1933; 

(iv) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1463, 

asked by Mr. A. Das on the 20th December, 1933; 

(v) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 91, 

asked by Kai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore on the 6th February,. 
1934; 

(vi) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 92 

and 95, asked by Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore on the 6th 
February, 1934; and 

(vii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 99,. 

asked by Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore on the 6th February, 
1934. 


Experimental check over the Travelling Ticket Examiners' Work on 
THE East Indian Railway. 

I 

*227. (rz) The Railway Administration report that it was not the intention to intro- 
du'^o a system of super-check under the control of the Watch and Ward Department, 
but thnt, as a temporary measure, extending over a period of three months, auxiliary 
travelling gangs working under the supervision of the Watch and Ward Department 
wore appointed to assist in preventing illicit travelling on the East Indian Railway. 

( 6 ) and (< 7 ). No, certain staff who wore available owing to slack traffic conditions 
and were considered most suitable for the proposed check, were selected for the 
purpose. 

(c) The men selected underwent a course of instruction in the duties required of 
them, and qualified in the same. 

{d) Yes. ) • 

{e) To ensure that they are cognisant of, and efficient in, their current duties. 

(/) Because a check by staff unconnected with the travelling ticket examiners was- 
considered desirable as a temporary measure. 

(A) Approximately Rs. 7,000 for the whole period. 


Experimental check over tiil Travelling Ticket Examiners' Work on 
THE East Indian Railway. 

*228. (u) As explained in the reply to starred question No. 227, .the arrangement 
was a temporary one, and for that purpose the Railway decided as an experimental 
measure to see whether the services of the Watch and Ward Department could be 
utilized with advantage. \ 

( 6 ) and '(e). The general responsibility of the Watch and" Ward Department e^tendir 
to the safeguarding oif the financial interests of the Bail way j 

(c) and {d). No. 
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liXPiERIMENTAL CHECK OVER THE TRAVELLING TICKET EXAMINERS’ WORK ON 
THE East Indian Kailway. 

*229. (a) and {b). For the purposea of the temporary measure, the Railway Admin 
istration considered it desirable as an experimental measure to entrust the supervision 
to the Watch and Ward Department, who had better facilities than the Accounts 
Department in the matter of staff and organisation to conduct the experiment. 

(c) Government do not consider that the temporary measures adopted were inconsis- 
tent with the recommendations in the Moody Ward Report, as during the period of 
the experiment, the Operating Department continued to retain control of the ticket 
checking arrangements on the Railw<ay. 

{d) The experiment was not conducted on any other State-managed Railway. 


Watch and Ward Squads on the East Indian Kailway for Checking 

Tickets. 

*1342. (a) The Railway Administration report that, judging from the figures of 

passenger traffic and earnings during the period the Watch and Ward squads were 
operating, the experiment of putting these squads into operation had the effect of 
checking illicit travel on the Railway. 

(6), (c) and {d). The Railway Administration report that the records maintained 
• by the two temporary squads were not sufficient to furnish replies to the questions. 

(e) and (/). The Railway Administration report that no such report has so far been 
.submitted by the Watch and Ward Department. 


'Grant of enhanced salaries to Hindu Assistant Surgeons with English 

Qualifications. 

39. (fl) Between August 1929 and December 1932, twelve Assistant Surgeons were 
-.appointed on the North Western Railway, of whom only two were given an initial 
pay of more than Rs. 200. The higher pay was given in consideration of the special 
qualifications obtained abroad and previous experience. I understand that one Muslim 
refused an offer of appointment on the ground that he was unable to accept the offer 
on account of his future prospects. The appointment was then offered to another 
Muslim, who accepted it. 

{b) Does not arise. 


Representation of Muslims in the Establishment Branch of the Office 
OF THE Chief Medical Officer, North Western Kailway. 

40. The Agent, North Western Railway, reports as follows : 

“No Muslim Clerk from the establishment section of the Chief Medical and 
Health Officer’s office has been dismissed or transferred to other depart- 
ments altogether. For the convenience of the Administration and not on 
account of any policy of weeding out Mus.salmans from the Establishment 
Section of the Chief Medical and Health Officer’s office, two Muslim Clerks 
were recently transferred from that section, one to a District Office in the 
Medical Department and the other to the Stores Section of the Chief Medical 
and Health Officer’s office’’. 

No fresh appointments were made on account of these transfers. 


B 
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Yiotimisation of Muslims in the Office of the Chief Medical Offiohet, 
North Western Railway. 

42. (a) The Agent, North Western Railway, reports as follows ; — 

Promotions have been given to those fitted for them irrespective of community. 
Muslims have equal chances of promotions with other communities. Orders are passed' 
in each case by the Chief Medical and Health Officer personally. 

(b) Disciplinary action for irregularities and unsatisfactory working has had to be^ 
taken against Non-Muslims as well as Muslims. 

(c) No. 

{d) Pandit Ram Narain was returned to the Commercial Branch from the Chief 
Medical and Health Officer’s office early in 1929. No clerk in the latter office waif 
subsequently chastised as a result of any allegations made by him. 

(e) No. All promotions and punishments of the clerical establishment of his office 
are dealt with by the Chief Medical and Health Officer personally. 


Deputation of a Medical Man for a CiiEuiCAL Job in the Office of the 
Medical Officer, Lahore. 

44. 'J'he Agent, North Western Railway, reports as follows : 

“(a) No. The Medical Officer, Lahore, has two Sub-Assistant Surgeons under him 
and neither of them works merely as a clerk. Each has definite medical duties to< « 
perform. 

(5) The conveyance allowance granted to one of these Sub-Assistant Surgeons is for 
his journeys to attend to the Railway staff, Classes III and IV, living in scattered 
areas in Lahore. Class IV includes the servants of Railway employees. His visits are 
not confined to Mayo Gardens but extend all over Lahore area. His journeys amount 
to an average of 200 miles per mensem.” 

(c) Government are sure that if the facts are stated, the Agent, North Western 
Railway will take suitable action. 


Misuse of Privilege Passes by certain Employees of the North 

Western Railway. 

45. (a) In the case referred to, which took place in 1929, the Agent considered that 
the official in question had committed a serious error of judgment and that recovery of 
the cost of the fares and the recording of a warning would meet the case. 

(&) The offences committed by Mr. B. K. Sood and Mr. Ashwood were not identica] 
with that referred to in part {a) of the question. Mr. B. K. Sood was discharged 
with 3 months* pay in lieu of notice. Mr. Ashwood was dismissed from the service. 

(c) Each offence against the pass rules is dealt with on its merits. 


Concession in Rah.way Freight given to the Pioneer Press on its 
Removal from Allahabad to Lucknow. 

*1463. The Railway Administration report as follows : 

(a) The reply is in the negative. 

(b) The whole of the machinery and fittings of tho Pionptr Press were booked aa- 
goods rates and despatched by mixed train to which goods wagons are attached. 

(c) The difference in the freight charges on the various consignments at coaching 

and at goods rates would amount to Rs. 4,934-4-0. ( 

Id) The United Provinces Government did not ask the railway to allow any con- 
cession nor was any concession in rates grant in this case. 
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Use op the Buildings op the old Cawnpore Bailway Station. 
*91. (a) (i). Yes. 

(ii) No. 

(6) The question is already under consideration by the Railway Administration. 


Provision of Street Lights near Bailway Quarters in Cawnpore. 

♦92. (a) (i) Yes. 

{ii) Yes. 

(Hi) In October, 1933, the Area Welfare Committee recommended the 
provision of a few street lights in the clerical colony, and this is 
under consideration by the Railway Administration. 

{iv) Yes. 

(6) The delay in providing street lights in this part of Cawnpore Station 
is due to financial stringency, and not to discrimination. 

(o) As already stated in reply to part (o) (iit), the provision of street lights 
is at present under eonsideration. 


Insanitary Drains near Bailway Quarters in the Goods Marshalling 

Yard, Cawnpore. 

♦95 (a) The drains empty into a pit, 600 feet away from the quarters, which 
discharges through pucca drains into low-lying land half a mile 
away. The pit has not been found to be a breeding place of malaria. 

(6) The question of a bettor drainage scheme is under consideration by the 
Railway Administration. 


Discrimination in the Grant op Passes to the old Oudh and Bohil- 

KUND Railway Staff. 

*99. [a) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. The curtailment is, in 
accordance with the Railway Board’s orders, dated the 31st March, 1933, limiting the 
lyimber of passes of all grades of employees on State-managed Railways. 

The reply to the second part is also in the affirmative. 

• (h) The discrimination is due to the difference in the two sets of pass rules and 
to the Oudh and Rohilkund staff remaining after amalgamation under their own 
pass rules. 


THE BAILWAY BUDGET— GENEBAL DISCUSSION. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now proceed to consider the Bailway Budget. As only one day is 
allotted for the general discussion, the Chair has decided to fix a time-limit 
of 15 minutes for each speech, subject, however, to the discretion of the 
Chair to be exercised in very exceptional cases. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Bural): Sir, I first congratulate the Honourable Member for Bail- 
ways in presenting in a very fine manner the case of a losing concern, 

R 2 
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over the causes of which he himself had no control. The railway till 
1930 had been the paying concern in every country. They were tlie milch 
cow, and every country and every Government wanted to take possession 
of them for the benefit of their revenues. The position changed since 
1930, and every country is now trying to get rid of them like kicking 
cows and asking various bodies to take over the administration of the rail- 
ways. It is not peculiar to India alone, but really it is a common thing 
which we find in almost all the countries. 

Sir, I may say at the outset that I have one difficulty in understanding 
the figures given in various books that have been supplied to us. I have 
taken great pains to go through them, and I find that nowhere these 
figures tally. For example, the income of the accounts of 1932-33, which 
is already over, is given on page 10 in the Administration Beport as 84,43 
lakhs. In the Explanatory Memorandum (page 5), it is put as 84*17 lakhs, 
on page 50, it is 90*59 lakhs. Then, in the memorandum which is pre- 
sented on behalf of the Government and which is called the Budget, the 
income is shown as 84,34 (page 2) lakhs and Sir Guthrie Bussell, in his 
speech, the other day, mentioned it as 85,62 lakhs. Fortunately, the sixth 
figure did not exist in the speech of the Honourable the Bailway Member, 
because he did not mention the figure. 

Now, coming to the estimates of 1934-35, I notice the same confusion. 
On page 5 of the Explanatory Memorandum, the income is shown as 89 
lakhs, while on page 50, it is 90,59. In the Budget (page 3), it is 94,31, 
and in the speech of the Honourable the Bailway Member it is mentioned 
as 91,25 lakhs, and there is no mention of it in the speech of the Honour- 
able the Chief Commissioner for Bailways. I daresay they have been 
calculated in a different manner, but no explanatory note of any kind 
is given. Had there been explanfitory notes, then wo would have been able 
to reconcile the different figures that are given in six different places. I will 
probably be right if I were to ask the Financial Commissioner for Bail- 
ways, Mr. P. B. Bau,' to deliver a special lecture explaining how these 
various figures whicli are given to us in five or six different ways have 
been arrived at, and he will perhaps require the assistance of his Secretary 
' and clerks to prepare this lecture for the benefit of the Members of the 
Assembly. 

Mr. P. R. Bau (Financial Commissioner, Bailways): Not at all. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Then, Sir, there are one or two small points 
which I would like to deal with first. We find, in the List of Demands, 
on page 14, the salary of the Chief Controller is put down as Bs. 24,000 
and there is a foot-note saying that half of his pay is charged to the Bail- 
way Board, Demand No. 1. But I do not find any provision there. 
Perhaps it is an omission. The point might be explained. 

Then, I. would like to draw the attention of the House to one other 
important fact. The i*ule. is that in the ease of an expenditure, which 
is over two lakhs, it is necessary to have the regular sanction, but for 
an expenditure which is under two lakhs the railway itself can sanction 
it, and, if the expenditure is under one lakh, the minor officer can sanc- 
tion it. Now, we find that there is an item, Kothri Bridge on the North 
Western Bailway, for which 4,27 lakhs have been budgeted (Pink book, 
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page 21, North Western Kail way). Now, it has been split up into two 
smaller items in order to avoid the sanction. This practice of avoiding 
the sanction by dividing a particular item into smaller groups ought to be 
avoided. I wonder why the Auditor General and the Finance Committee^ 
did not censure it. 

Coming to the general arrangements of the Budget, we require these" 
figures for two purposes. In the first place, 'we require these figures in 
order to compare them with the rest of the world. Here I liave got the 
statistics of the world, compiled by Union Internationale dea clemins dca 
fers, in which they have given the figures of all the countries in the world 
hut we find that the figures for India, are left blank, because, from the date 
supplied by our report, they could not be calculated. We can find from 
these figures given for other eoimtries the percentage of expenditure under 
various heads— administration, coal, pay of staff, etc., but it is impossible to* 
find it for India. ^ We don’t know which portion is more economical. The 
second consideration on account of which these statistics are useful is how 
far the budgetary conditions will affect the tax-payers. These are the two 
important points in connection with these figures, but we find that these 
points of view have been omitted in the preparation of statistics that are 
supplied to us. 

Then, coming to the Budget itself. Here I have got an official report 
prepared under the signature of the Financial Commissioner, Bailways. 
On page 7, it is explicity mentioned that the deficit is 15,43 lakhs. But 
I notice at the same time that the income has been over-estimated. The 
receipts under traffic have. been over-estimated by 59 lakhs and the receipts 
under goods by about two crores. This is a very doubtful item and even 
Sir Guthrie Bussell, in his speech, the other day, said that the decrease of 
our forecast was entirely due to taking too optimistic a view of our traffic 
receipts. The same optimistic view is taken in the preparation of figures 
in the current year, and unless certain conditions change, it is impossible 
to increase our revenue. In the first place, the price of agricultural pro- 
ducts ought to be raised, so that the agriculturists may have more money 
to travel in the railways. Secondly, the volume of trade should increase, 
BO that people may send more goods. I notice that the volume of trade 
has gone down from 520 crores to 271 crores, and unless steps are taken 
to increase the volume of trade and to increase the price level of agri- 
cultural products, there is very little chance of increasing our revenues. 
As regards internal traffic, our principle ought to be to remit as much as 
tjan be done without loss to the railways, and the principle of charging 
as much as the trade can bear is not a correct i)rinciple in these days of 
depression. In days of bounty, it may be a good principle, but we must 
try to be as helpful to the trade as possible and, by this arrangement, it is 
possible to encourage the trade within the country itself, by charging 
lower freight. 

According to the convention of 1924, the Bailway Department had to 
pay to the general revenues one per cent, of the capital at cliarge. 
Nothing has been done about this. This has not been paid for tlie last 
four years and the amount standing at their credit is about 21 crores. 
According to the convention of 1924, this should be considered a kind of 
loan without interest, and it should be paid as soon as the revenues permit. 
We ought to know from year to year what is the amount still due. We 
should not forget that the Kailway Department, whenever they arc in a 
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more prosperous position, should give back to the general revenues a sum 
of 21 crores, which is due to the general revenues. This sum is arrived 
at after deducting the losses in strategic lines, as follows: 

6,36 lakhs. 

1932- 33 6,22 „ 

1933- 34 6,21 „ 

1934- 36 6,14 ,. 

Then, I take up the Depreciation Fund, and this could more appro- 
priately be called the “Deficit Fund*’. I appeal to my Honourable 
friends of the European Group, who are all businessmen, ibo see whether" 
it is a sound business proposition to borrow money without interest from 
the Depreciation Fund. I do not know where this Depreciation Fund is 
kept, no detailed accounts are given in any of the report, whether the money 
has been invested in the Government securities and at what rate of interest. 
The point is raised year after year. We have already taken from this 
Depreciation Fund about 14J crores, including the amount taken this year, 
it may be a little more. I think the probable deficit of the present year 
according to my estimate will be about 18 crores including the one per 
cent, of the capital at charge which the railways have to pay to the general 
revenues. 

The next point I should like to deal with is the working ratio. The 
working ratio in India is much less than the working ratio in other 
countries. If I had the time, I would have quoted from this book which 
I have in my hand — ^the Statistics of International Railways of the World. 
We find that the working ratio of the Indian railways is much less than 
the working ratio in many other countries, and this is duo to the fact 
that we are paying very low salaries to the subordinate staff. In these 
days of unemployment, you can get a graduate at any price, but it is 
exceedingly difficult to keep him honest. If you would not pay an eco- 
nomic salary to the subordinate staff, they will try to increase their income 
in a manner on which no income-tax will be paid. 

The next point is Interest on Capital. Sir George Rainy drew the 
attention of the House, three years ago, that we ought to convert our 
,loan in the form of debentures. But this suggestion has not been worked 
out. The Honourable Sir Guthrie Russell echoed the same spirit when hq 
said that if the railways had been (tom])any-iT)anaged Railways, we would 
have been able to pay three per cent, dividend which is really good in, 
these days of depression. We have a loan of 802 crores which we have to 
pay and on which we pay an interest of about 32 crores. This is a very 
high rate of interest. We remember that in the Ackworth (Committee 
Report, Sir Henry Burt, and Sir Rajendra Mukerjee, both advocated that 
wo ought to have a special loan for railways and that we would be able 
to get it at one per cent, lower than the market rate. If we can borrow 
at 2J per cent, guaranteed interest with participation in profits, then the 
interest charges will greatly diminish and thereby we can easily have a 
balanced budget even in the years of depression. 

Now, I come to Capital Expenditure. Since Railway Finance was 
separated from general revenues, we have spent 272 crores as Capital 
Expenditure. ' Out of this, 94 crores were drawn from the Depreciation 
Fund and 178 crores were obtained by means of new loans. Out of these 
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177 crores, & sum of 111 crores was spent in a manner on which no revenue 
(jould be obtained. Each year we are going to add a certain amount to the 
business which is already in existence and on that account wo go on 
increasing our interest charges and oivc Depreciation Fund. This reminds 
me of the example of a country in which the income-tax was charged on 
the price of the shoes which a person wears. Say, a shoe is worth Rs. 10. 
He pays income-tax on Rs. 10. The person resoled it ten times, each 
time paying about one rupee ‘eight annas, and thus the price of the shoe 
rises to rupees thirty five, and the income-tax is levied on rupees thirty 
ftve. This is practically what the Railway Department is doing. They are 
putting more and more capital on a particular undertaking and charging 
more and more interest, and more and more Depreciation Fund, and so on, 
all these are unnecessary expenditure. We know that the Financial Com- 
missioner for Railways was appointed to watch the expenditure on behalf 
of the Government, the Legislature and the tax-payers. He was expected 
to be the real supervisor of railway expenditure. He is .watch-dog of the Fin- 
ance Department. Instead of defending the interests of the tax-payers, he 
has been captured by the Railway Department. He has become the advocate 
of railway interests, and he is fighting with us on behalf of the railways, 
instead of safeguarding our interests in the Railway Department which 
^e was 'Expected to do. He is the other way round, safeguarding the 
interest of railways and trying to fight with us. 

The Honourable the Finance Member appealed to us that we should 
have co-ordination between railways and roads. I think it is desirable to 
have co-ordination in his own Department first. Let us create a Board 
of Communication or Transport in the Government of India, so that all 
the efforts may be united in one place here and the next step will be to 
unite all the Indian railways into one or two concerns just as the British 
Government did in 1921 by combining 121 companies into four. We have 
got .53 undertakings and they ought to be combined into a few, and after 
passing through this stage, the next step will be to have co-ordination 
between roads and railways. Before taking that final step, these preli- 
minary steps should be lyidertakcn. As regards the Railway Administra- 
tion, it is a three-wheeled carriage, the Divisional Superintendent, the Agent 
and the Railway Board. We organised the divisional system on the lines 
of*thc (jcrinan Railways, but forgot lhat Gcrinany abolished her agencies and 
amalgamated all provincial railways into one Central organisation. 1 think 
th*ey should follow the whole and not part of the German system, and 
wo should administer with a Central Railvray Board and Divisional S\iper- 
intendents. The agencies which only duplicate the work should be abolished. 

Now, I come to the Railway Rates Advisory Committee. There is no 
meaning in having such a body. We ought to have an ad hoc Rates Tribunal 
created for jv particular purpose. To have a permanent committee to 
decide about five cases each year is, after all, a waste of public funds. 
Moreover, the function of the Railway Rates Advisory Committee is merely 
advisory. . In fact, the decision of the Tribunal should be final. The 
tribunal should consist of a nominee of the Railway Department, a nominee 
of the aggrieved party and a Judge of the High Court. 

I do not like to raise the point about this Statutory Railway Board, 
because I have no time now, but I hope I will have some other occasion 
to discuss the same. 
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Urban) : just a day intervening between the presentation and the 

discussion, it is not humanly possible to do justice to the Kailway Budget 
within so short a time. Bristling with dark spots as it is, a good deal of 
1^ gloomy features has been sought to be screened from the public gaze- 
through the effect of a highly effective terse literary speech of which 
the Honourable the Kail way Member is so skilled a master. Sir, not- 
withstanding the ingenious way in which our two Kailway Chiefs in the- 
two Houses have been pleased to present the picture, the picture is very 
gloomy indeed. The outstanding feature of that picture is a huge deficit^ 
deficit upon deficit, continued deficit from 1931 onwards. But it is in- 
cumbent upon us to find out, if we can, how this continuous decline of 
our railway revenues has come about. 

The first cause, to my mind, is this : with the rapid change of times,, 
railways are no longer monopolist carriers. Not only has the motor 
become a popular and convenient mode of transport, but air transport 
is also fast coming into the field. Water transport also still holds its. 
way in its own sphere owing to its extreme cheapness. But our railways, 
no less than those of elsewhere, are anxious to see that other means of 
transport should go out of tlie field altogether, because their revenues 
are being greatly prejudiced by their presence. But they seem to forgefe* 
that no means of transport can afford to stand by itself in the future 
economy of the world. Therefore, a re-orientation of their policy is 
needed to bring them relief at the present juncture. Co-ordination and 
not competition should bo their watchword for the future. I cannot but, 
therefore, congratulate the railway authorities on the proposed change of 
attitude that they moan to adopt generally towards road transport ser- 
vices. But my idea is that the present Railway Board should be re- 
placed by a Ministry of Transport so that the Department may takfr 
under its charge all existing modes of transport in the country and carry 
them on to the goodwill and harmony of all concerned. 

I shall now try to .make out the second cause for our declining reve- 
nues. It is the want of improvement of the quality of Indian railway 
management. It will be pertinent to repeat hc»e how in the West rail- 
, ways arc managed. The net operating income of a first class rail-road 
in America in August last was almost double the figure for the correspond- 
ing period for the preceding year. Thus reveals a recent report of tLe 
Bureau of Railway Economics in America. It is no wonder that suph 
should be the case when wo remember in what a business-like way the 
rail-roads are managed in America. Their latest action is that passenger 
rates have been further reduced from 3 ^ cents to three cents a mile for 
one way trip and two cents a mile for a return trip. This means that 
one can run six miles for only a penny. There the Pullman surcharge 
has of late been eliminated and improved sleeping cars have been pro- 
vided for the third class. Permission has also been given to individual 
rail-road concerns to reduce their mileage charges to two cents a mile 
for round trip tickets with a ten-day limit. So it is not the removal of 
any politcal influence or the project of a Statutory Railway Board that 
accounts for that improvement in the income of the American railways. 
It is only due to better, more judicious, more sensible, more capable, and 
quite patriotic management of the business. 

Thus, if the railway revenues in India are to be improved, the remedy 
lies in improving the quality of our railway management on the lines of 
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the West on the most up-to-date and scientific lines. We have been 
told by one of tlie Kailway Chiefs that, by comparison with British, 
Continental and American railways, our railway income does not suffer 
much. But how can 1 accept his obiter dictum without being told about 
the track mileage, freight and passenger charges, scale of wages, condi- 
tions of labour, amenities for passengers, speed of locomotives and the 
like in case of each individual railway? 

The third cause for the deterioration of our railway income lies in the 
absolute lack of foresight and unwisdom on the one hand and thoughtless 
extravagance on the other on the part of our railways. Our railways, 
will spend out in capital expenditure crores of rupees on the slightest in- 
crease of their income. Our railway outlook is more or less anti-national 
and, therefore, whenever funds become available, they are sent abroad 
on some plea or other. Our Railway Chiefs do not look to the future or 
to the economy of this country. As an instance in point, I may say 
that, whereas our capital programme for the last year amounted to rupees 
ten crores, the American rail-roads bought only one new locomotive and 
only 1838 new frciglit cars during the first eight months of 1933 which 
was such a lean year all roimd. 

I shall now come to some points which I want tcTiiention while speak- 
ing on this subject. The railway policy as regards Indianisation of the 
topmost appointments still leaves a great scope for modification. The 
highest posts in the operating, commercial, engineering, accoimts and 
audit, locomotive and wagon, stores and medical services of the different 
Indian railways are all, 99*9 per cent, of them, being still monopolised by 
non- Indians. Next, 1 do not object to the rehabilitation of the Hardinge 
Bridge if the costs therefor are kept strictly within the figure put forward. 
I only hope the newly constructed Willingdon Bridge will not come up 
for a similar treatment through some misadventure in the near future;, 
because from what has transpired with the Hardinge Bridge and, from 
recent reports, to the Willingdon Bridge, I have come to entertain little 
regard for the engineering skill and outlook of our State Railway engineer- 
ing staff. T cannot accept the proposal for the remodelling of the work- 
shops in Jarnalpur. Tlie existing workshops at Lillooah, Lucknow and’ 
Kanchrapara should be made to absorb all the work that has hitherto 
been done in Jarnalpur. The coat of remodelling and repairs are placed 
St such a figure that a now workshop on the most up-to-date lines may 
bo established either at Mughalsarni or at Asansol with that amount., 
besides, it will not be advisable to rear up again the Jarnalpur workshop 
when, by reason of its closest contiguity to Munghyr, the area is not con- 
sidered safe geologically. Again, why should more money be spent on 
the railway workshops when more and more articles, that formerly used 
to be manufactured there, arc being given away on contracts outside anff 
hands are being sent away in the name of retrenchment from all the- 
workshops ? 

Another point which I cannot forbear mentioning is the grievance of 
a large number of men, Hindus, Mussalmans and Christians, working in 
the combined Railway Press of the town T come from, I mean the Railway 
Press at Fairlie Place in Calcutta. Due to the whims and caprices of the 
SujKcrifttendent of that establishment, the service conditions of a large 
nuwibet of hands there have undergone most unheard-of changes. The 
men there, Hindus, Mussalmans and Christians, are groaning under the 
existing oonffitions. They are trying to ventilate their grievances througb^ 
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mass and individual memorials to the Agent as well as by taking recourse 
to their ventilation through the medium of their Union; but, hitherto, 
wthout any result. It is necessary that the Kailway Chiefs here should 
take the matter up and hold an inquiry immediately, in the interests of 
a loyal, faithful and most hard-working lot of people. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Bural): 
Sir, probably this is going to be the last occasion on which this House 
will have an opportunity of discussing the Kailway Budget, and my Hon-, 
curable friend, the Commerce Member, will heave a sigh of relief when 
ho finds that there is no Ncogy to oppose his Railway Budget or his 
lineal successor, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. (Interruption.) I do not know 
whether the Railway Member will call him genial, and so I used the word 
“linear*. In a general discussion like this, I do not think I will be justi- 
fied in going in detail through all the figures that have been placed before 
us, so skilfully manipulated, and to which I had, as member of the 
Standing Finance Committee, given my approval. So, without going 
through the figures, which is not at all a very pleasant iiask for many of 
us here, I shall deal..with some of the general grievances of tlie public as 
regards railways an^'ask for their redress. 

The first question that occurs to me is the question of reduction of 
third class fares. (Hear, hear.) The next is the re-introduction of eight- 
monthly return tickets. Aftc^r that comes the question of passengers’ 
amenities. 

It is probably not known to the higher authorities that the food gene- 
rally supplied in railway stations is not only not good, but unhealthy. 
The system of giving contracts is at the root of all these things. I will 
not try to probe into the causes of this bad food supply to the Indian 
passengers, but I wish to bring to the notice of the authorities that there 
should be better means of catering of food to Indian passengers. Again, 
I would request the authorities to see to the introduction of Indian res- 
taurant cars in the railways. It has been my experience and I think it is 
the experience of many of us here to see that in the long restaurant car, 
which runs in the mail train, there are no passengers — sometimes two or 
three at most — who lake even one meal there. I liave found that, consi- 
dering the number of passengers that enjoy these amenities, there arG 
a much larger number of people who are compelled to take from those 
hawkers on station platforms food which a human being can hardly take.* 
If a restaurant car for Indians is run along with these restaurant cars, I 
think much of the grievances of the people will go. 

In this connection, I have' to invite the attention of the Honourable 
Member to the freight on agricultural produce, which matter, I think, will 
shortly be brought to his notice by that young and enthusiastic worker 
from Utkal who has just got up an Agriculturist Group in this very 
House whose numbers outweigh the numbers of any other Party 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): Is it a twin of the Film 
Group ? 

Mr. Amar^Nath Dutt: I do not know whether it is a twin of the Film 
<7roup; but if a film picture was taken of this group, I think my friend, 
Mn. Joshi, will be seen more in the lime light than anybody else, be-- 
he is more interested in labour than any of us; and that being so, 
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the a'gricultural labourers ought to get more attention from him than the 
industrial labourffs who are infinitesimally small in number as compared 
with the agriculturists,^ ^ 

Therei is one other minor matter about which also I would like to draw 
the attention of railway authorities, that is, the introduction of platform 
tickets in stations where there were, no platform tickets before and which 
hardly brings in the income required to keep a man at the door of these 
platforms. I can cite an instance of a place where I asked the man who 
was dealing with platform tickets “How much have you got today?** 
and he gave me iht figure of Ks. 2-12. I asked him what his pay was, 
and he said, it was somctliing between 70 and 80 rupeep. I do not see 
any iieeossity, therefore, of having these platform tickets at such a high 
cost: it does not pay at all. In fact, in 4 smaller stations, thesei plat- 
forms are the places where the people go* just for an evening stroll or 
just to meet some passengers who may come, and they will not go there 
if a charge of one anna is made.. I can well understand the necessity 
of platform tickets in big stations like Delhi or Howrah, but for smaller 
stations like Burdwan and other places, I do not see any necessity. 

There is one other important matter — do not know whether I should 
enter into it at length — but I shall just mention briefly what has been 
mentioned morq than once in this House — about the strategic railways. 
These railways, as every one knows, are not paying. The trains run on 
some of these railways twice a* week and at times not even that. They 
arc hardly considered necessary for i)assenger or goods transport: they 
are soUJy for military transport; if that be so, I think these strategic 
lines should be given over to His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief for 
administration, and the Indian taxpayer relieved to that extent. 

Something has been said about the Jamalpur workshops and workshops 
in other places by the previous speaker, and I shall not say anything 
more about it, save and except this, that if these workshops are to be 
reconstructcKl, they should hf\ reconstructed at Asansol, if possible. . . . 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (IMiizfifTarpur c?/7?i Oharnparan: Non-Muham- 
madan): In Bengal, and not in BihaT? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: My friend says “In Bengal, and not in Bihar**. 
Provincialism is rampant. 1 remember the days when my friend was 
with us in the same Province. T am temi)ted to say: “Wq taught them 
the language, and they know how to curse.**. I know the feeling of the 
BSiaris against the Bengalees. I know that they are very provincial in 
their outlook; but they ought to remember that still, in order to keep the 
moral tone of the scrvicies and of the professions in that province, a per- 
centage of my own province men arc required with a view to bringing 
them up to tlie moral standard which is required. Of course,, I am pre- 
pared for the invectives and abuses which will shortly come from my 
friend, and so T shall not go further than that. 

One other point I wish to mention is about retrenchment of railway 
employees. When the retrenchment committees were first constituted, I 
said from the beginning that you might retrench their pay, but not a 
single individual. In these hard days, to throw men to unemployment is 
a very dire thing for the safety and good government, of the country. 
Salary and pay has been increased to an inordinate extent in every de- 
partment of the Government. It was necessary to do so owing to the 
rise in. prices after the war. But, Sir, prices have gone much below the 
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pre-war rates, and, if that is so, I think by retrenching the salaries and 
not by retrenching evtn a single individual great’.-r economy can be effected 
than by resorting to retrenchment of a few poor people in various depart- 
ments, and I am sorry to say that the axe of retrenchment has fallen 
heavily on the poorer classes only. This should be remedied as much as 
possible and retrenched men should be provided for as early as possible* 
in the railways. 

There are two other things which have been mentioned in the speeches 
of the Honourable the Commerce Member and the Honourable Sir Guth- 
rie Eussell. From tlie speech of Sir Guthrie Kussell, I find ho makes a 
reference there to the Publicity Bureaus in New York and London, and 
that no less than sixty lakhs of rupees have been spent by foreign tour- 
ists in India, but T would like to know really if there has been any ap- 
preciable increase in the number of tourists in India after those Publicity 
Bureaus have been constituted in New York and London compared to» 
the cost that lias been incurred on these Bureaus. That has not been 
stated, and so we are not in a position to make a fair comparison. Sir, 

I believe these Publicity Bureaus have not been very useful in bringing 
in increased revenues to our Eailways. 

Then, the other thing is in regard to the Hardingo Bridge. Sir, older 
men like ourselves remember very well the days when we had to go to 
Darjeeling in boats by crossing the feiTy, and I feci that, as a result of 
the construction of this ;Hardinge Bridge, not much convenience has 
been afforded to the travelling public. I remember having gone to Dar- 
jeeling by crossing the river in boats, and I found the experience more 
pleasant than by going there over this bridge. Whatever that may be, 
the Hardinge Bridge has a small history behind it. It was constructed 
by Sir Eobert Gales some years ago. Before that there was a talk about 
the construction of this bridge for about 20 or 25 years. It appears 
several sites were selected, and one was selected by a great Indian En- 
gineer also, and at la^t the present site was decided upon. People who 
know about engineering werti of opinion that other sites than the one 
now fixed upon Avcrc very much better than the present site. In spite 
of all that, this site was taken up, and what has been the result? We 
had to budget for nearly two crores of rupees. I do not know how much 
more money will be needed afterwards, and, even after spending all that 
money, thert^ is no assurance from the Honourable the Eailway Member 
that this bridge will remain. That being so, I beg to submit that tlie 
bridge should remain where it is, and, if it is washed away, wg should 
revert to the old method of conveyance by ferry boats which was not so 
inconvenient as some people to think. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon- 
ourable Member has got two minutes moro. 

Mr. Amar Katb Dutt: Very well. Sir. There is only one other item 
tp which reference has been made by my friend, Mr. Nabakumar Sing 
E*udhoria, and that is about the Willingdon Bridge. He has expressed an 
apprehension that this bridge, will also share the same fate as the Har- 
dinge Bridge. I brought to the notice of the Honourable the Financial 
Commissioner that the trains were not being run on this bridge and that 
people were making adverse comments to the effect that the bridge was 
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tmsafe and sc» trains were not being taken over this bridge. We were as- 
sured, — and we accept the assurance of expc^rts in these matters, — that the 
bridge was quite safe, but there was no traffic for it and hence it was 
not working. I hope, Sir, that this Willingdon Bridge will not require 
more.! money in the future. With these words, I congratulate the Hon- 
ourable the Bail way Member that in this year of depression he has been 
able to show us some rise in earnings, and I hope, that his optimistic fore- 
cast will be fulfilled. 

Haji Ghaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan (Bakarganj cum Faridpur: 
Muhammadan Kural): Sir, I must congratulate my friend, the Honour- 
able Sir Joseph Bhore, on his being able to prove by actuals the realisa- 
tion of the hopes of his optimism expressed by him last year during the 
presontation of the Budget. Members on this side of the House accused 
the Honourable Member of over-budgeting the income and underestimat- 
ing the expenses. Even Memb^s of the European Group accused him 
of undue optimism. But facts, as disclosed in the present Budget, show 
that he based his optimism on certain data on which he could rely. 
Though, Sir, T admit that my friend has realised more or less his expecta- 
tion of income during the current year, yet I cannot admit that the rail- 
way finances have materially improved. The deficit is increasing year 
•tifter year and the loans which are being taken from the Depreciation Fund 
are gradually increasing with the consequent rise in the interest charges- 
I am glad that in his Budget speech, this year, the Honourable Member 
has shown a bit of saving in the interest charges, but that I should say, 
is a windfall. There is a world-wide depression and, consequently, the 
money market has become cheaper and the market rate of interest has 
come down. But, Sir, there is no knowing that it will remain like this 
for ever. It may go up tomorrow or the day after, and consequently the 
interest charges for these loans from the depreciation fund will go up 
immedia*tely. 

In coming to the question of the consideration of all forms of trans- 
port as agreed to by the Conference in Simla, and to which the Honour- 
able the Railway Member has particularly referred, 1 am sorry to say 
that in this respect he did not enlighten us as to the steps taken and the 
progress made by the Governments concerned and the action taken on 
such proposals with a view to increasing the railway earnings. As re- 
gards the rates and fares, it is an old grievance on this side of the House 
that fares of all classes of passengers have been unduly raised to such a 
Ifivel that the law of diminishing returns has begun to influence the rail- 
way earning. The result is that today, owing to the enormous increase 
in fares, the first class passengers are travelling second, second class pass- 
engers are travelling inter or third, and inter and third class passengers 
are travelling by buses wherever available. I would even now request 
the Honourable the Railway Member to take immediate steps to reduce 
third class fares, and I am positive that this step will be more than compen- 
sated for by a larger volume of traffic in spite of the fact that there 
is road bus competition. I would further suggest that reduction of fares 
should be brought into effect for smaller distances and especially for 
places where there is bus competition, and the train service in such places 
accelerated and comforts and conveniences of such passengers increased. 
’I'hough I would like the railways to take all those steps to divert the 
traffic to the railways from the buses, yet I for one would never like the 
idea of the railways plying their buses in order to kill the smalle.* 
concerns. 
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Then, Sir, I come to the question of comforts and conveniences of 
third class passengers. In previous years, all the predecessors of the 
Honourable the Commerce Member used to give us some idea as to what 
steps had been taken during the year and what steps were proposed to be 
taken during the next year about the increase in the comforts and con- 
veniences of third class passengers. Sir, I do not see any reason why the 
passengers, from whom the bulk of the railway earnings is derived, should 
be made to pay for the increase in the comforts and conveniences of 
higher class passengers who are not at all paying. If any one of us has 
the fortune or misfortune to enter a third class compartment in the* nighty 
he will sec that the system of lighting has been changed in such a way 
that the scanty lights provided in large third class compartments are not 
sufficient even to allow the recognition of faces. Probably, thanks are 
due to the railway officials for this diversion of electrical energy for the 
extra powerful lights and fans required in higher class compartments. 
Here, in the hot climate of India, we can easily imagine the lot of third 
class passengers being scorched inside the compartment with iron sheet 
roofs above their heads. Sir, I do not see any reason why third class 
passengers cannot be provided with a few fans. It is an every day 
knowledge of ours that third class passenger sheds are open on ail sides 
and are built only providing a tinned roof. I think every Honourable 
Member must have noticed some time or other how such passengers are 
put to inconveniences during winter nights or rains and stormy days* 
The railway authorities think that Indian third class passengers are worse 
than cattle, because the horses, ponies and dogs of Europeans require 
more care, but not the masses of India. I wonder whenever necessary, 
these European masters of ours, still come out with crocodile tears for 
the Indian masses. It is only on questions of constitutional advancement 
that the interest of the Britishers overflows to the brim, because they 
want these masses to fight the educated and the advanced sections of 
India. Lastly, before I conclude, 1 would like to bring to the notice of 
the Honourable Member that, in spite of the fact that the money market 
is cheap, they have not been able to find out remunerative projects. SiTi 
I come from Barisal, and the communication of that place both from 
' Calcutta and Dacca is very defective. I would request the Honourable 
Member to make a thorough survey as to whether any better communi- 
cation can not be planned for Barisal, which is one of the largest rice 
growing districts, and any railway project, either feeder or main line, will,, I 
think, be remunerative there. 

Finally, I take this opportunity of thanking the Honourable the Bail- 
way Member and also the Financial Commissioner of Eailways for pro- 
viding funds for the erection of a’ new station building and platform at 
Faridpur which will certainly increase the conveniences of the travelling 
public in and around the place. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): When a partner at the bridge 
table turns out an unusually bad hand, the etiquette of the 
12 Noon, requires that he should bo thanked with the trenchant 

remark '*It might have been worse”. The Honourable the Kailway 
Member entertained the House in a similar fashion. At page 6 of his 
Budget speech, he says: 

“That cjomplctes the fiiiancic'il picture which I have to pre.sent to the House. If it 
is not as bright as we might have wished, it might easily have been much darker.** 
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We have seen, since the Bailway Budget was separated from the General 
Budget, surpluses were shown for the first six years, but since 1930-31. 
there have been continuously deficit Budgets. In this year, there is a^- 
deficit of Bs. 7*78 crores, and for the next year the budget estimate is 
Bs. 5*30 crores. If the retrenchments that l^ave been carried out in ther 
railway staff for the last two years have not been able to put the working 
expenses and the income on a par, it may be asked whether there is not- 
a further necessity to look into and examine the system of administration* 
It has been the complaint on this side of the House that the retrenchments- 
that have been carried on have mostly fallen on the lower staff while the 
system of top heavy administration still continues. It is still a grievance 
that in this retrenchment campaign most of the high paid officials have- 
not been touched, or, if touched at all, they have not been touched to that, 
extent to which this House had been insisting. At the time of the 
presentation of the Bailway Budget, the public expect that some relief will 
be given in the shape of reduction in third class fares or provision of more 
amenities to the travelling public, but year after year the public have been 
disappointed. When there is a surplus budget, at once comes the demand 
for the emergency measures to be adopted with the surplus earned, but 
when there is a deficit, the same story is* repeated in the other form that 
nothing can bo done so long as the deficit lasts. If, owing to good fortune, 
«in a year or two the budget has a surplus, we will at once be told that 
during the deficit period urgent works had to wait. So in surplus years 
the Bailway Department must look to new works and not provide any relief 
to the travelling public. In this manner, the public remain unaffected by 
any relief in fares or by provision of further amenities. I come to the 
next point. Sir (hithrie Bussell is the Chief Commissioner of Bailways and 
this House is vested with power to criticise the various administrative acts 
of the Bailway. It is strange to find that Sir Guthrie Bussell does not 
find his place in this House, but enjoys the calm atmosphere of the Upper* 
House. 

An Honourable Member: The Member in charge of the Department is- 
here. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I am just coming to that. During the year 1932-33, 
out of 3,788 questions that were asked in this House, 926 related to the 
railway administration. The heavy task of answering these questions fell 
on the shoulders of the Financial Commissioner. No doubt we are thankful 
to«him for the calm and smiling manner in which he has been replying to- 
the volley of questions put from this side, but still, not being in charge 
of the Department, he is not expected to ansv/er those questions in the- 
manner in which the Chief Commissioner of Bailways is expected to do. 
I will state my position a little more clearly. Certain questions have been 
put during the last two years about the scandal regarding the special 
ticket examiners who were previously known as travelling ticket examiners. 
Time after time, information was given to the House that this staff had' 
ceased to perform running duties entirely, and that they perform station 
duties only. I have collected a large material on the points, and this file 
in my possession contains the official programmes which are handed over 
to each ticket examiner about his duty. I find from these official 
programmes that the ticket collector is required to check tickets in the 
funning trains in the same manner as he used to do in 1922, 1923, 1924 
and 1925. On the plea that he is not required to do running duty, his. 
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emoluments have been cut down. When I showed these papers to the 
Financial Commissioner of Railways, he was surprised to find how the 
Information supplied to him differed from this, but being not an expert 
he promised an enquiry into the matter again. My submission is that, if 
the Chief Commissioner had been here, he would certainly have been asked 
why there is this discrepancy between the information supplied and the 
actual facts in regard to the working of the railways. The position is that 
the employees in the railways are suffering hardship and are victimised 
by right information not being furnished to this House. This brings me 
to another point and that is about the recommendation of the Labour 
Commission. The Labour Commission recommended in their report that 
staff councils should be appointed on each railway to look into the grievances 
of the railway employees. So far, those recommendations have not been 
.■given effect to. We find that, in the Roy*8 Weekly of the SQth January, 
this question was raised in the Editorial and, with your permission, I will 
read a paragraph out of it: 

**The question time in the iAissembly is monopolised with queries about the 
personnel of railway services. They are mostly on matters which are within the 
competence of the divisional superintendent or the ap:ent of the railway concerned. 
But the Financial Commissioner for Bailways tries his best to give all available infor- 
mation. The member raising the question is still not satisfied; there is a volley of 
supplementaries ; the President cannot checl^ it, nor can the Financial Commissioner for 
pAilways give further enlightenment. 

The Railway Board, though facing the wrath of the Assembly has allowed matters 
to drift; the Indian Railway Conference Association which meets annually in Simla 
does not appear to have discussed it; the all-India Railwaymen’s Federation which 
meets the Railway Board every six months has not approached the Government speci- 
fically in the matter. Meanwhile, the Assembly which should be a serious legislative 
body discussing matters of policy is almost daily the scene associated with second 
class magistrate's court, with plaints like licenses to sweet meat vendors, discharge 
of a pointsman, the suspension of a clerk, etc. 

The Royal Commission on Labour recommended in 1931 a scheme for the establish- 
ment of better industrial relations between the railways and their employees. The 
appointment of what was called ‘Staff Councir on each railway was a specific recom- 
mendation of that body which expressed the opinion that these councils should consist 
•of representatives of employees and that they should work in conjunction with divi- 
sional or district committee, wherever they exist. These staff councils or committees, 
it was further pointed out, were to be assisted by trade unions, if any, in their 
' attempts to ventilate the grievances of employees before the divisional superintendents. 
The Commission further suggested the appointment of a Joint Standing Central 
Board, consisting of elected representatives of agents and workers in equal proporfbns 
to consider and effect settlement of general questions common to all railways and 
matters where it has not been found possible to reach agreement in railway councils of 
individual systems. ' 

The recommendations of this report have not so far been attended to by 
the Government of India. I will respectfully ask them to do something in 
the matter. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukbam Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member lias got two minutes more. 

Sardar Sant Singh: The next point I want to touch is the prevalence 
of racial discrirniTuition in the services on the railways. Last year, there 
was a complaii.'t about the appointment and supersession by Mr. B. L. 
Cameron »,)ver the licads of several Indians. Tliis year too the same com- 
plaint comes about the supersession of Indians, Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, 
by two Europeans, Mr. Moody and Mr. Raino. Instead of removing the 
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complaint that was pointed out last year, I find that the same complaint 
continues. I cannot go into details of these cases for want of time. 

The other question which I want to bring to the notice of Government 
is the system of appeals. Here, again the person who punishes the employee 
becomes the judge in deciding not only his case, but also his appeal. When 
a subordinate prefers an appeal to the Agent, when the rules provide an 
appeal to the Agent, the appeal is generally sent down to the Divisional 
Superintendent for disposal. It appears that there is a seal prepared with 
inscribed orders “the papers may be filed**. This seal is put on every 
appeal. In this way injustice is done. 

The last point I want to bring to the notice of the House in this short 
time is about the loss to the railway by thefts at the Mughalpura workshops. 
I am sorry I cannot give the details of that, but. in the case of three 
articles, big quantities have been recently stolen. One is teakwood. It is 
generally stolen from that place. Becently 20 pounds of silver was stolen 
and also 80 maunds of brass have found their way outside the workshop, 
and this, in spite of the fact tliat the thieves gave notice to the authorities 
that they would steal brass on a particular night. The thieves were true 
to their notice. The foreman of the shop is a European and the gate 
keej)ers arc Europeans, and yet these things are going on unclieckcd. What 
, is the punishment meted out to these guardians of Eailway property ? 
In one case, the foreman was reduced by one grade for six months and, 
in another case, mere warning was considered sufficient for the negligence. 
The complaint hero is very genuine and I hope the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member will make inquiries into these matters. 

One word more, and I conclude. Last time, in his speech on Demands, 
Sir Joseph Bhore gave us several assurances that the grievances of parti- 
cular employees would be inquired into. I respectfully ask him to tell 
us what has been done during the year to go into the grievances of those 
who were referred to by several Members during the discussion of the 
various demands, and what steps the Railway Board have taken to remedy 
those grievances. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi: Within the few minutes which are at my disposal, 
I propose to place before this House a sort of preface to the speeches which 
I may deliver during the next few days if I am permitted to do so. Every 
one here fully realises the difficult times with which wo are faced and, in 
tfieso difficult times, I think every one of us will expect the Government 
of India to follow a policy by which these difficult times may be overcome. 
Unfortunately if we watch the policy, which the Government of India are 
following, I for one come to the conclusion that, instead of following a 
policy of meeting the depression, they are merely following a policy of drift. 
To me the Government of India appear like a man who lies on the surface 
of the water on his back, with his hands and feet stretched and holding 
his breath. It is true that he does not sink, but he does not swim too. 
He is carried up and down the current by the force of the wind. TTo has 
no motion of his own. We would all expect the Govemmenf of India to 
take prompt and effective measures to meet the depression. Un^'orfunately 
we find no indication of that vigour and of that promptness. T w-oiild like 
to examine the principles and the policy which the Government of India 
are following in their railway administration. 

Railways are built and administered by the country, firstly, in order 
-^h;^t the country should be provided with a means of transport, and, 
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incidentally, the railways also provide employment to a large number of our 
countrymen. Now, in doing this two-fold work, what are the principles 
and what is the policy that the Government of India are following? The 
policy and the principle which I would recommend the Government of India 
to follow is that they should make this social service available to the 
people according to their needs, and, in order that this social service should 
be maintained, they should take from the people according to their ability. 
Unfortunately, the principles -and the policy which the Government of India 
follow are exactly the reverse. The railways are expected to supply means 
of transport to all the citizens in this country, but the policy which the 
Government of India follow is to try and give as much comfort and as much 
facility to those people who already have got comfort, and to try and give 
less to those who hardly get any comfort. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to go into the question of the grievances of third class passengers today. 
But last year I only gave a few figures to show that the Government of 
India have in their stock one first class seat for 12 first class passengers, 
one second class seat for 90 second class passengers, and only one third 
class seat for 400 third class passengers. Mr. President, it seems to most 
of us that on the whole we have more first class seats than we need. We 
have also more second class seats than we need. But what do the Govern-* 
rnent do? Mr. President, I find from the last annual report that the 
Government of India have added 189 first class seats and 473 second class 
seats and have destroyed or taken out of use 820 third class seats. Is this 
the principle and policy which the Government of India should follow? 
I do not wish to go into the details of this question, but I consider that 
the Government of India are guilty, not only from the moral point of view, 
but even from the commercial point of view, in neglecting their duty. Sir, 
it is the third class passenger traffic which pays the Government of India 
the largest portion of their passenger traffic. If they want to follow the 
right commercial policy, they should try to develop the third class traffic, 
and they can only do that by giving the third class passenger better comfort 
and greater facilities. Instead of doing that, they concern themselves 
chiefly in finding comfort for the first class and the second class passengers. 

^ I hope. Sir, the Government will revise their course. If you take the first 
class traffic, my owm feeling is that, in a poor country like India, there is 
absolutely no need for first class traffic. The country will never be able 
to pay for it, and if you maintain the first class traffic, you can only main- 
tain it at the cost of the third class passenger. The volume of first class 
traffic available is indeed very small and, therefore, you are bound to make 
losses on that traffic. Why should you neglect the traffic that is likely 
to pay? 

T shall now take up another aspect of the question. Take the treatment 
the Government of India give to their employees. It is the same thing 
there. They give more to those who already have much, and they give 
loss io those who hardly liavo anything. They give large salaries to their 
European servants and to Iheir superior sendees. Take the other amenities 
given to their snnerioi- servants, take the privilege of leave with pay. Tt 
is the poorest of servants who require such leave with pay. They cannot 
save anything out ef their salary. Now, those get nothing or very little. 
On tlie other hand, thev give largo amount of leave to those people who 
are paid very large salaries. Now. this is only an indication of the policy 
which the Government of India are following. What are they doing in 
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order to provide employment to Uiose people who are unemployed? 
Instead of following the right policy of providing work, they only follow 
the policy of retrenching men, with tlie result that that swells the volume 
of unemployment and deepe^ns depression. I feel that the policy which the 
Crovernment. of India are following is one of favouring one class cf people, 
namely, the^ upper classes, at the cost of the middle and lower classes of 
people in this country. Sir, that policy will never succeed. It is true that 
you may be able to make profit^ after some years, but at what cost and at 
whose cost? You are only creating discontent in the. country, and that 
, discontent will some day have to be reckoned with. Mr. President, I would, 
thferefore, like the Government to revise their policy. They should follow 
the policy of doing justice to all classes of people, treating all subjects 
equally, instead of trying to favour the policy of benefiting one class at 
the cost of another section of the people. I would like the Government 
of India to consider this question also that when they, either in their treat- 
ment of third class passengers or in their treatment of the subordinate 
inferior employees, follow this policy of benefiting one class, such a policy 
influences the minds of all their employees. They know that the Govern- 
ment of India favour the upper classes of people, and the employees are 
affected by that very spirit, the spirit of partiality, I may call it tlie spirit 
of corruption. Sucli a spirit will then run through the whole of the railway 
services and, if that is so, it is not the fault of the employees, but it is the 
fault of the Government of India. The Government of India set a wrong 
example, and that exarn])le is followed by their employees. Mr. President, 
I would suggest that the Government of India should at least run their 
administration in a manner responsible to this Legislature. The railways 
have been making losses; these losses have to be bonie by the poorest 
sections of the people who are also the most numerous; and, if the country 
as a whole has to bear these losses, is it not right that the policy and the 
principles on which we should carry on the administration of our railways 
should be adopted on the advice of the Legislature? But what does the 
(Tovernment of India do? It is true we spend a week of our time in 
discussing the Budget. But that is not enough. 

Mr. President, I was privileged to take part in the discussion that took 
place when the separation of Indian railways was made. I was one of 
th(i8e people who suppored the scheme and supported it, simply because 
there were some features which I felt could be developed in such a way 
that there would be popular control over the administration of our railways. 
One p.f those features was the establishment of the Central Advisory Board. 
I felt that although the Legislature would not And time to go into the 
details of the railway administration, the Central Advism'y Board wo-uld 
find time. Unfortunately, the Central Advisory^ Board was formed in vain. 
The Government of India did not follow the policy which they should have 
followed of taking the advice of that Central Advisory Board. I do not 
know what is the present position of that Board. Last year T heard some 
Members complaining tliat the Board did not meet oven once. T went 
ilirongh the report of the railway administration and^ T did not s('o any 
noconnt of the mooting of the Ccmtral Advisory Board. Now, IMr. Prcsi- 
d(*nt, I want to know why did not the Govcmrnonfc of India honestly tell 
Die Legislature that they do not believe in the establishment of the Central 
Advisory Board and tliev have no ^eod for it. They should have been 
honest and thev should not have taken the trouble of getting the Board 
elected. But they are content with the me^Q election of the Board. 

0 2 
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Perhaps the Members are satisfied that they are elected on the Boilfd, but 
the Board does not work. The Board that was expected to go into the 
details of our railway administration, the Board, which 1 once thought 
might develop into our Bailway Parliament, does not function at all. Is 
that the policy which the Gk>vernment of India are going to follow in the 
matter of their responsibility towards this Legislature? If the Government 
of India follow this policy, then I feel that whatever measures they may 
take and whatever may be the results of their policy, they will not deserve 
to succeed. I hope the Government of India will change their policy. • 
They should be imbued with a better spirit, with a spirit of impartiality 
and with a spirit of justice, and they should also be ready to be responsible 
to this Legislature. 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-official): Sir, I 
would be failing in my duty if I did not join other Honourable Members 
in offering my tribute of congratulations to the Honourable Member; but 
in doing so I have also to offer him my sympathy. My congratulations 
are due to the very excellent, in fact, heroic, manner in which he has 
administered the railways during the past year, and my sympathies are 
offered, because of the fact that, while administering his Department and 
preparing his Budget, he continued to be faced with the world trade de- 
pression that unfortunately exists today. Indeed, his Budget was evidently 
written and prepared under the shadow of the great earthquake. When 
one is faced with acts of God, it almost impels one to remain silent and 
to offer to the Honourable Member his sympathy and congratulations. 
Sir, if it is any consolation, I do that with the greatest pleasure and in a 
very wholehearted manner. Sir Joseph Bhore has done his best — ^no man 
can do more- 

Now, let me examine the Railway Budget as a whole. I quite agree 
with the Honourable Member that here and there one sees patches of 
sunshine and in other, places one can almost see the thick clouds dissi- 
pating showing their silver lining to the gaze of those who are hopeful 
of better times ahead. One can truly say that the Budget might have 
been more dismal than it is today and that nothing is so bad that it might 
not have been worse. I shall not adopt the role” of an amateur financier 
and criticise the figures given by the Honourable Member, but I sfiall 
offer a few remarks on the anticipated Budget Estimates for 1934-85. 
The Hono\irable Member quite correctly states that the interest charges will 
be less, but he hopes that the total expenditure will also be less. Indeed, 
expenses will be less to a great extent if wo exclude the cost projected 
for re-building the Sara Bridge and to meet other expenses in con- 
nection with the ravages of the earthquake on the East Indian and Bengal 
and North Western Railway. One cannot estimate whef would be the pro- 
bable cost of repairs owing to the earthquake destruction, and so I think 
his prognostication is rather rosier than it should be. I believe that when 
a final estimate is made, he will find that the total cost of repairs due 
to the earthquake will be almost double the amount the Honourable 
Member has stated. 

The next question to which I wish to refer is the Depreciation Fund 
and which finds a very prominent place in the Honourable Member s 
Budget speech and is being used as the means to many ends. I have no 
desire to ’‘depreciate*' the value of this Depreciation Fund or to doubt 
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its total residue after deducting the demands that have been made on it. 
But I should like the Honourable Member to inform this House in what 
shape this Fund exists today? Is it in a fluid or a solid state or would 
I be right if I compare it with the position of the Civil and Military 
Pension and other Funds from which officers of the Governments in India 
have for years and years been paid their pension. We were told in England 
at the Joint Parliamentary Committee that this Fund was not in a solid 
state, but that there was no fear about the payment of pensions, for the 
first liability on the revenues of* the Government would be and must bo 
the payment of pensions. I should like to know in what form this Fund 
exists. 

Sir, the next question which interests many people is the restoration 
of this five per cent. cut. The Honourable the Finance Member, a few 
days ago, made a statement in which he said that it was not the inten- 
tion of Government to restore this cut and that until circumstances per- 
mitted it, he could not do so. I opine, there are. two sides to this picture. 
Personally, I think the circumstances have not only arisen, but have past, 
and I do think that it is high time for the Honourable Member to realise 
that the cut could only be continued when faced with very serious cir- 
cumstances, and it is no use continuing financial profligacy on the one 
h%nd in the case of Lee Concessions, and turning round to low-paid 
servants and telling them that you cannot restore the five per cent. cut. 
Even if the restoration of the cutis not universally possible, might I bring 
to the sympathetic consideration of the Honourable the Eailway Member 
the present terrible plight of those of his employees who have been rendered 
homeless in the present earthquake? I refer to those employed on the 
East Indian Eailway, particularly at Jamalpore, Munghyr and parts of 
Bihar and Orissa, Those employees are today homeless and deprived of 
all their comforts. I do not know what efforts the East Indian Railway 
has made to ameliorate these sufferings, but I would ask the Honourable 
Member whether he would be prepared to restore the five per cent, cut 
even with retrospective effect or make advances and lo.ans without interest 
to the employees of that particular part of the East Indian Eailway and 
also the Bengal and North Western Railway, or, at least, ask the Agent 
of the East Indian Railway to supply adequate funds from his Staif 
Benefit Fund which is in a healthy condition and to which, the Govem- 
mei^; of India, I understand, give an annual contribution of about 49 to 50 
thousand of rupees. 

My next point refers to the portfolio that is at present so ably held 
and administered by the Honourable Member. It was but a few days 
ago that my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
expressed the feelings of the whole House when he congratulated the 
Honourable the Commerce Member on the able way in which had nego- 
tiated the recent trade treaties with other countries. For the first time 
in the history of our country, India has assumed a position of independence 
in international trade treaties and has entered into negotiation with 
England ani Japan. Now, Sir, this Department of the Honourable 
Member's portfolio needs a whole time Member and I would not be sur- 
prised if the Honourable Member himself said that it was today quite 
impossible for one Member to administer these two big Departments. 
Commerce and Railways, out of many included in his big portfolio. My 
suggestion for the consideration of Grovemment and the Joint Parliament- 
ary Committee, is this : The time has come, especially in view of the fact 
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ifhat the Statutory liailway Board Report has hinted at a Federal Minister, 
of Transport and Communications, that this portfolio should be divided 
into two, one to be exclusively engaged in the administration of Commerce 
of this country and the other in the administration of Transport and Com*- 
munications. Sir, I go further and say, I consider that the future Federal 
Government will require two separate portfolios, and here I think I have 
the agreement of the entire House and also of the Honourable Member. 

Another point which I think merits the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India is the lamentable absence — although, I am glad that the 
Publicity Department has recently been given a new lease of life — of any 
effort on tlie part of the Government of India Railway Board to further 
tiieir business relation dhip and to co-ordinate the views of the public 
togotlier with tlie heads of their Departments on the Railway Administra.; 
tions of this country- Sir, we all realise the great and valuable part the 
Press has in the past played in the world and is playing today. Might 
I suggest to the Ilonourablc Member that ho should set about and see 
that at least once or twice a year the Press of this country is brought 
into (!ollaboration with the Railway Department with a view not only to* 
helping the Railway Department in its administration, but particularjly 
to improving railway freights, passenger traffic and, incidentally, Posts and 
Telegraphs, and also in the matter of marketing the produce of this 
country. Sir, I desire to stress this urgency of collaboration, not only 
regarding new industries and new parties and policies, but the potential 
economic and industrial greatness that is facing the New India in which 
aeroplanes, radios, motors and newspapers have had such a magic effect^ 
and also the interests of commerce, trade and industries of this country. 

Now, Sir, let me offer a few criticisms on the general administration 
of the railways. Sir, I do not desire to play the role of a carping critic» 
nor do I desire to indulge in destructive criticism, for criticisms are of 
no use unless they are supplemented with matters of a constructive nature. 
But, my object is to let the Railway Board see itself as others see it. 
There are certain ]K)ints in the Railway Administration which have become 
a ‘‘hardy annual’* of this House. On the floor of this House, we have 
frequently presented our views to the Railway Board; we have gone scalar 
as to defeat them in Divisions, but our appeals have fallen on deaf ears. 
Let me here remark that there is one, thing that merits repetition e^ven 
to an ad nauseum extent, and it is “truth”. Therefore, let mo try and 
indulge in c;ne or twf) home truths. 

Hiere can bo no two opinions on this point that there is no department 
in tlie administration of the Govomment of India \vhere there is such deep 
and sullen discontent as one witnesses today in the Railway Department 
is all ranks, even oflifials. I ask, why should such a state of affairs exist 
in tin's De[)artment alone? I could go further and say that, in the 
administration of certain Railw'a\s in India, things are so bad that it only 
requires *.i matcli to blaze the gun-powder that is lying, awaiting ex- 
r'losion. 1 am not tr\dng to draw an ugly or a dark picture, and T think 
the Railw‘iy B >ard will acquit me of any desire to feed these flames of 
unrest and discontcMifc, for I have at all times, by word or deed, discouraged 
unconstitutional measures for the redress of grievances. But, Sir, I must 
frankly admit that my patience at times has been sorely i^xed, indeed 
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it is today very sorely taxed. I admit also that many grievances Eavel 
been magnified by political wire-pullers to suit their own ends. But even 
then there is never a smoke without a fire, and the Railway Board, 1 
believe, is fully aware of the causes of this discontent and resentment and, 
yet, we see in certain aspects of railway administration the old “as-it-were” 
John Company’s system of administration being continued. The settle- 
ment of all railway disputes is placed in the hands of officers who, though 
possessed of high technical experience and skill, are utterly devoid of any 
logical experience. For years this Honourable House has passed cuts, 
calling upon the railways to form a Complaints Department either in each 
j*ailway or to relegate that duty to a separate Department of the Railway 
Board, but to each of these demands, tha Railway Administration has 
turned a deaf ear, although I must admit that things are better today 
than they were five years ago. i 

Let me, however, for the edification of tliis TToiisc and for refreshing 
the memory of the Member in charge of Railways, turn to one aspect of 
the question of appeals by the subordinate staff. The procedure governing 
appeals against discharge is officially dealt with in the following paragraph ■ 

“Appeals are finally dealt with by a Divisional Superintendent or a Deputy Chief 
Mechanical Engineer, if the order of discharge is issued by a senior scale officer 
^ attached to the Divi3ion or workshop as the case may be“, 

in other words, the Head of the Department of that Division has the 
right to decide finally on the appeal of a man discharged by the officer next 
junior to him Now, Sir, this is a Chinese puzzle in logic for, it is, to 
my mind, one which is every day defeating the ends of justice on State- 
managed Railways. I hesitate to state whorther this rule has been in- 
corporated in the appeal rules by accident or by design, but the perversity 
and tenacity with which the Railway Administration cling to this illogical 
and unjust — might I say Zoological — procedure in dealing with appeals 
from subordinate staff leads me to the belief that it is part of the creed of 
the railway officers and an unholy canon of the State Railway Administra- 
tion. 'Sir, what does this rule signify? It limits the appeals against dis- 
charge to tlic next higher officer and it denies any further appeal from 
that liighor officer. Docs the Railway Board realise that that veiy 
officer, who decides finally on this appeal, was originally consulted by his 
jynior officer and that he had already agreed to the man’s discharge. 1 
ask, wliat on earth is the use of appealing to that Divisional Officer, etc., 
when he himself has already agreed to discharging or getting rid of the 
man ? Why cannot the appeal go to an officer higher than that ? To my 
mind, this connotes that the Railway Board is suffering from an acute feel- 
ing of infallibility, in regard to the judgments, opinions and competence of 
their Agents and, the Agents, in turn, look upon the Heads of their De- 
partments and other officers as being equally infallible. But what happens 
when an appeal is made? T have myself made many appeals, hi some 
cases, throuirb the kindness of the Railway Board or railway officers 1 have 
obtained redress, more as a personal favour, but invariably T get the 
reply that “the matter is within tliQ competence of the Agent" and yet 
the Agent is the officer who has already discharged the man and decided on 
the case and refused any repeal of the original order. Sir, surely the Acreut 
will not go against his own opinion, and, so, wlmt is tlie use of the Railway 
Board’s stereotyped reply that “the matter is within the competence of the 
Agent"? Sir, to my mind, in all railway matters theret are three sides to 
every picture. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Hon- 
ourable Member’s time is up. 

Lieut. -Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: The three sides of this picture are, 
(1) the subordinates’ side, (2) the ofiicials side, and (3) the correct or 
right side. All that I want the Bailway Board to do is to get at the 
correct or right side, no matter what the official side is and irrespectiYe 
of all consequences. 

Sir, I desire to deal with many other matters, but time presses and there 
arc just one or two important points to which I should like to refer 
before I sit down. We have in the Bailway Board a Labour Member. 
\Ve have also a Director of Establishments and a large staff which costs 
a lot of money. Now, what is the duty of this Member? He will not — 
he refuses to — ^interfere with subordinate’s grievances. Bfe does not 
appoint any railway officials, — the Public Service Commission does this. 
He does not appoint railway subordinates, — ^the Agent and his Divisional 
Officers do that. The rules of appeal and the rules of punishmepts, 
discharges and dismissals arc in the hands or the competence (save the 
word) of the Agent. Then, ask, what is left as the duty of the Labour 
Member of the Bailway Board? Is it only to look after the interests of, 
and to secure justice for, offiicials? If that is so, then I think it is a very 
icostiy Department and must be retrenched. Not only that, but even''- 
between offiicials, the Bailway Board makes a marked distinction among 
its officers. Let me explain : There is a service called the “Lower Gazetted 
Service”. I have been told on the floor of this House, that this lower 
gazetted service is an ** official*' service, and yet w^hen I brought up this 
very matter before the Bailway Board last yG,ar and pointed out the 
injustices meted out to certain lower gazetted officers, I was told by the 
Bail way Board tliat it was a matter within the competence of the Agent 
to decide. Sir, could inequity and discriminatory justice sink to deeper 
depths, I don’t think so. Sir, I am convinced that these appeal rules 
must be radically altered, and the Bailway Board must realise that 
there is some justice and some substance in the demand made for years 
by this House for a proper court of inquiry into complaints being estab- 
lished either on every railway or as one Department attached to the 
liailway Board. 

Sir, there is just one more point on which I wish to touch before I ^it 
down. It refers to a very important matter which has been exposed on 
the floor of this Honourable House by a series of questions, asked 
Mr. Maswood Ahmad. It refers to the lower gazetted service. This 
lower gazetted service was formed in 1930 and began to operate in 1931. 
It was meant almost entirely for the benefit of subordinates. Indeed 
I am right when I add that the birth of this service sounded the death 
knell of other services called the “^local Traffic Service” and “Provincial 
Bailway Services”. That the lower gazetted service was meant almost 
exclusively — (the word used by tlie Bailway Board Member last year 
being “generally”), — for the promotion of able and experienced subordi- 
nates is indisputable; but to this service selection is left to the Agents 
who submit their nominees to the Bailway Board for final decision. Sir, 
w'hat is the {josition of this lower gazetted service today? En paaaantl 
I challenge the Kailway Board to institute an inquiry with a view to 
find out how many appeals submitted against the orders of lower officers 
have been upheld by higher officers. Also let them inform the House 
how many subordinates have up to today been recruited in the lower 
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gazetted service of State and Company-managed railways. Is it not a fact 
that about 15 out of 16 lower gazetted service appointments in the Engi- 
neering Department of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway are occupied 
by oflfcers who were once temporary engineers and surplus to the staff 
and who, instead of being retrenched, as has been done with surplus 
subordinates, have been sheltered in the lower gazetted service, thus 
depriving a body of worthy and efficient subordinates who awaited promo- 
tion as their reward for long years of service? Sir, I consider this pre- 
eminently a case of absolutely' studied jobbery. These are hard words, I 
know, but they are words that are pregnant with truth; and this is only 
one instance to prove to this House that subordinates have been 
studiously kept out of this service and that it has been filled by officers 
who should have been retrenched, but who are kept there till such time 
as vacancies occur in the official grade when they will be promoted. I 
know this is a matter which the Honourable Member will take up, because 
he has always given clear evidence that such injustice will not escape his 
vigilant eye and his acute sense of justice if brought to his notice. But 
I think Agents should not be given independent power of selection if this 
is the prejudiced way they are accustomed to use it. It is not a proper 
use of the power of selection. Another point is the continuance of Oifficers 
writing demi-official confidential reports against subordinates. The Eail- 
•wav Board may say that the practice is dead, but I challenge them to 
prove it. I say it is still alive and it is being practised all over the 
railway system. I can cite instances on the floor of this House, but I 
will not weary the House though I am prepared to do so at any future 
opportunity. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Hon- 
ourable Member must conclude now. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: All right, Sir, I thank you. There 
is one point into which T want the Railway Board to be kind enough 
to enquire, and that is the continuance of a very unjust distinction which 
is being made between the old Oudh and Rohilkund Railway and the 
East Indian Railway employees. The highest appointments in the Oudh 
and Rohilkund Railway (now amalgamated) are held by the East Indian 
Railway officers and it is rarely that the Oudh and Rohilkund Railway 
siJbordinates and officers get any appointments or promotions under the 
present regime. They are denied a square and honest deal. 

Sir I will conclude my remarks with one appeal to the Railway Board, 
and it is this. The time has come when India must be prepared to take 
over the entire control of her railways, and, as the time has come when 
the closed book of the army must be opened to the eyes of the Members 
of the House, i ven if it be the preface, so must a beginning be made 
with the railways. We cannot control our railways unless we have the 
manufacturing and the building of all the wagons and carriages and engines 
in this country. Today wo have to spend hundreds of thousands of 
pounds in indenting on foreign countries, including Germany, for the supply 
of locomotives. Surely the Government of India have got the imaginsi- 
tion anil the political foresight to realise that a beginning in this direction 
must be made now. I submit we should train our men in this coimtry 
by bringing out the best of skilled British and other engineers from 
England, so as to erect up-to-date machinery and have not only repair 
shops, but shops to produce engines and everything that our railways 
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demana. When that is done, India can think of administering her 
railways and nationalism and Dominion Status; otherwise she will ever 
remain dependent on other countries for her vital needs. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa Muham^ 
madan) Sir, I dare not congratulate the Railway Member and the two 
representatives of the Railway Board on the financial results, but I will 
certainly congratulate the Railway Member and the two representatives 
on their attempts to make the best of a bad job. 

Sir, I do not want to go into the figures at this time, because, as a 
me‘mber of the Standing Finance Committee, T myself feel that I am a 
party to the passing of many of the figures which 1 find in this book; and 
I want to inform tlie House and Members on this side that there is 
nothing new’ in this Budget. Everything which is in the Budget is the 
same as in previous years. The pen is the same, thc^ man, who has 
written this speech, is the same, the brain is the same which dictated 
the speech last time, and the facts are the same as in the last 'year’s 
report. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The figures are not the same. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Though the figures are not the same, the 
results arc the same. What do you find in this? You find that the 
income is less than the estimate. That w’'as the case last year also and 
the year before last as wxdl. Every year you find that the income is less 
than the estimate, and it is not a new thing this year. Then you find 
that the expenditure is more than the estimate. This is also not a new 
thing, because every year you find the expenditure is more than the 
estimate. Then you find here some pious hopes that in future years there 
will bo some more income. That is also not a new thing, because every 
year you will find these pious hopes in Budget speeches. There are 
explanations which arc nothing more than to lull children to sleep. 
That is also not a new thing for this year only. These are things which 
you .always find in the speech on the Raihvay Budget and in the Budget 
speech of m\ Honour.ablc friend, Sir George Schuster. Now, I want to 
remind the Treasury Benches that the criticism and these opposition 
speecbc‘=i also are not new things. But I really want to know from the 
Honourable the Railw'ay Member and his two lieutenants, whether they 
havfi ever examined the causes of this deficit Budget. Have they examin- 
ed wdiai are the real causes for the income being always less, and the 
expenditure alw’.ays more, than the estimate? 

In page fiO of tlie Explan.atory Memorandum, you will find that the 
total pa‘=isenger ('-arning in 1929-30 ^vas 35 crorcs and 75 lakhs, 
in the year 1030 31, it came down to 81 crores and 68 lakhs, 
it further came dowm in the year TJdi-32 to 28 crores and 96 lakhs, again 
it came down in J 032-33 to 28 crorcs and 94 lakhs; and, in the revised 
estimate, it came dov^’ii to 27 crores and 80 lakh:?. So, Sir, it is cle^ 
that year by year the. number of passengers travelling in the railways is 
decreasing, ft has been admitted by my Honourable friend in his speech, 
that our passenger earnings now expected to be about a crore or 
nearly four p .r cent, below what \vc earned in 1932-33. This question 
should be considered by the Railway Board, as to why our travelling 
public are not using the railways in the same way as they used to do in 
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previous years. The main cause is not depression, because we find thia 
year that the goods tradBfc earnings have increased from Es. 63‘76 crore^ 
to Es 57*29 crores, while the number of passengers and earnings from 
passenger traffic have decreased. The reason is this: the timings on the 
railways are not good and the comforts which the third class travelling 
pubiii* get are not sufficient ; the railway servants do not consider them- 
selves to be public servants; rather they think that they are the rulers 
and masters of the travelling public. You find that the treatment meted 
out by the station staff at railway stations is not sympathetic to the 
travelling public, and the comforts which they get in the trains are not 

• as much as they get in the motor services. That is the main cause why 
the number of passengers is decreasing every year, as I have shown from 
a* chart for six years. 

Another point is that whenever any suggestion is made on the floor of 
this House that a certain thing should be done, my Honourable friends 
on the other side arc {rshamed of accepting any suggestions from us: 
they think it is a disgrace for them to accept any suggestion from the 
reprcisentatives of the public. I do not want to waste the time of the 
House in quoting instances of replies sent to me — always typed out m 
this form — I myself have got about 10 or 12 such replies — “It is un- 
workable*', “Tt will hivolve expenditure*', “It will increase the mileage 
of the train", etc. — these are the three or four typical sentences which 
are always quoted by the Eailway Department and by the Agent in reply 
to suggestions sent to them by the public. That is the main reason why 
the travelling public is practically boycotting the railways year after year 
and preferring to travel in motors. 

In this connection I wish also to mention another point: Members 
in charge of the different Departments have got some tenure of office — 
they w^ork for a certain period of years. The Government of India have 
realised the need for this principle in other Departments as well: they 
have now made it a rule that the Director General of Posts and Tele- 
graphs \yill hold office only for a certain number of years, and they have 
appointed a now Director General now; but you will find that there is 
no tenure of office in the Eailway Board. Once a man becomes a finan- 
cial Commissioner or a Chief Commissioner, he can go on working for 
any number of years. (IiitciTuption.) My friend says that there is some 

*limitai.iou of time — five years perhaps: I am glad to hear if that is so: 
then I leave this point and will make further enquiry- My information 

• was that it w-as not so — it may be a wToug information. My Honourable 
friend should also enquire into the matter. 

Eeference, has been made by one or two speakers to the fact that 
theri5 are so many (pu^stions on these raihvay subjects that most of the 
time of the Financial (Commissioner is taken up in replying to these ques- 
tions. On this point 1 w'aTit to inform the Honourable Member through 
you, 8ir, that we have got no other alternative but to put these ques- 
tions here. L have got about half a dozen letters with me — ^I can show 
them to rnv Honourable friend if ho wants to see them — whenever I 
w’^anted to gt.'t any information from any Divisional Superintendent! he 
says he is not in a* position to supply me that information. I put that 
question in a sup])leinentary form one day to my Honourable friend, and 
he said, he was not aware of it: but 1 have got half a dozen letters from 
District Superintendents to say that they arc not in a position to let 
me have any information unless they get some instructions from the 
higher officers: then I wrote to the Agent — ^I have three letters from tha 
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Amenta as well — and the re»ply was that I am not entitled to ask these 
qtiestions unless I put them on the floor of this House. If that is 8p» 
what is the alternative for the Members? This is the way in which 
things go on: we have no other alternative but to put these^ questions, 
and we cannot, therefore, be blamed for doing so. It is the Bailway 
Board and the Agents who are responsible for wasting the time of the 
House. ..... 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: Why do you not write to the Honourable Member?. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I have written to the Honourable Member 
about six months ago, and Mr. Hassan, who is sitting there, has not sent 
me an information wanted uptill now. A week ago, I received a* letter 
from my friend, Mr. Colvin, to the effect that he had been pleased to 
inform me that I might see him in his office: that is what happens. 

Next comes the question of supersession. My Honourable friend, Sar- 
dar Sant Singh, mentioned something about it. I want to say that this 
is not a new thing in this E'epartment. All the communities supersede 
each other: the Europeans have superseded the Hindus; the Hindus have 
superseded the Europeans as well: it is only the Muhammadans who ' 
have never superseded any one 


An Honourable Member: What about the Sikhs? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: They have also superseded other communi- 
ties. 

As regards the appeal rules, I want to say something. It is a very 
important question. What happens at present is that whenever an appeal 
is made to the District Superintendent or Agent, practically the same 
officer, who decided the case originally, decides the a’ppeal as well: when- 
ever an appeal goes to the Agent, the Agent sends that appeal to the 
District Superintendent and the District Superintendent asks for informa- 
tion and explanation from the officer who passed the order; and all the 
officers, one by one, endorse the. idea and agree with the subordinate’s 
view. The result is that practically the same officer, who first passed 
the order, hears the appeal and decides the appeal. (Interruption.) My 
Honourable friend says that the same clerk writes the note. That is 
true and there should be some change in that system. In this connection* 
I would suggest that there should be a different body constituted like the 
Public Services Commission which should hear all appeals of Government 
servants. After all, these Agents and District Traffic Superintendents 
and other officers sometimes feel that, if they decide the appeals against 
the order of their subordinates, they will mar the discipline, their deci- 
sions will go against the prestige and create a bad impression upon the 
subordinate officers. Therefore, I suggest that a new body like the Pub- 
lic Services Commission should be created to hear all appeals of Govern- 
ment servants, because the members of that body will not be under amy 
influence and they will not care to attach any importance to the prestige 
nnd things of that kind, and in this way the appeals will be heard im- 
partially aud (he employees will get better justice than at present. 

Then, there is another thing, Sir. Nowadays I find that small sta- 
tions are erected on branch lines and are called halting stations. It is 
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certainly a very good thing to have halting stations, because these halt* 
ing stations are a great help to the poor villagers who are able to take 
better advantage of these stations being in closer proximity to their vil- 
lages, and I think this idea- of opening halting stations will increase the 
railway earnings. But, in this connection I want to point out one 
thing. If you are going to increase the halting stations, there must be 
express trains also on those lines. You should not ignore the interest of 
those who are travelling on longer journeys, because, after having these 
halting stations every two or three miles, the real benefits of the train, 
i.e., the quick means of transport disappear. The passengers who wish 
.to go from one station to another find great difficulty, because every five 
or six minutes the train stops at these halting stations, and, therefore, 

I suggest that on lines where there are four or five trains running, there 
must be an express train also. For instance, I may cite one instance of 
the Patna- Gaya line. The distance is only 57 miles, and it takes three 
hours to go from Patna to Gaya. I addressed a communication about 
this matter to the authorities concerned, i\nd the reply I got from the 
Railway Department said that, as the distance was 67 miles only, it did 
not justify to have an express train. These are the words contained in 
tlie reply which I got from the Railway Board, and I am not at all con- 
vinced about this argument* Sir, the distance between Cawnpore and 
Lucknow is only 45 miles, but there are two mail trains and three ex- 
press trains running between these two stations. If my friend is pleased 
to create halting stations, every two or three miles, on the Patna-Gaya 
branch, it will take, I think, more than three hours to reach Gaya from 
Patna and vice vexed. Sir, this is a very important line, and it deserves 
to have an express train. I hope the authority concerned will consider 
this point sympathetically. 

Mr. President (The Honourable ^Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon- 
ourable Member has got only one minute more. 

Mr* M. Maswood Ahmad: Very well. Sir. One suggestion has been 
made regarding the transfer of the Jamalpur Workshops from Jamalpur 
to Calcutta. Sir, I would suggest that in these hard times, when Bihar 
has been afflicted with an earthquake, if the Jamalpur workshops are 
removed to some other Province, it will mean another hardship to the 
inhabitants of my Province, because it will throw out of employment 
thousands and thousands of people. They have already lost most of their 
houses, and most of them are, now living under the shades, of big trees, 
and if these workshops are also removed from Jamalpur, it will create 
very great hardship to the poor people. The workshops should not, there- 
fore, be removed from Jamalpur. 

Then the last point to which I desire to draw the attention of my 
friend, the Honourable the Railway Member, is about the consolidated 
allowance that is given to the Travelling Ticket Examiners. They are 
paid Rs. 15 only a month and, in some cases, Rs. 20. I would really 
ask my friend sitting over there, what sort of menu would he suggest 
for eight annas a day. Even coolies of District Traffic Superintendents 
get nine annas a day, while these yery poorly paid Travelling Ticket 
Examiners are paid only eight aiuias a day. Even paries are sold at 
eight annas a seer, and Honourable Members know that eight annas will 
be sufficient for only one meal. No menu can be prepared for that sum. 
These people are very poorly paid, and if their travelling allowance is 
also paid on such a poor scale, the authorities will not be able to remove 
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their needs, and these people will have no other alternative but to 
•supplement their income by some other means, and if these, people are 
compelled to resort to such means, those mea*ns will be far more injurious 
to the Department, and the Department will eventually find that to give 
these people sufficient travelling allowance would be much better ^an 
allowing these people to resort to such unfair means. I hope my Hon- 
ourable friend will consider these points carefully. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
now stands adjourned till a quarter past two. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of 
the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Rajs Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar . (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: Non* 
Muhammadan Rural): I must congratulate the Honourable the Railway 
Member for the extremely lucid manner in which he has presented this 
Budget. Want of lucidity is not one of his faults, whatever other faults 
he may have, but at the same time there is a groat sense of humour in 
his speech, and it is that which invariably enlivens the whole thing. For 
instance, he first refers to the changes in the forms that have been made 
and referring to the inclusion into the accounts from 1934-35 of the worked 
system or working system, that is to say, where the railways work for 
a system belonging to other persons. He says, I am perfectly sure with 
a very, very high sense of humour, that the Legislature, when these 
accounts are amalgamated, will have a right to vote — to vote on what? 
On the amount that you have got to pay to the owners of those systems 
who allowed you to work, and not only on that, but also on the amount 
that under agreement you have got to pay for the actual work that they 
do. I wonder what Sir Arthur Dickinson thought when he said that ho 
was going to give us the riglit to vote an expenditure which we have no 
alternative but to vote. In that way the whole speech is occasionally 
interspersed with flashes of humour, r.nd were it not for the somewhat 
tragic story that the Honourable Member has got to state, due to 
circumstances beyond his control, it would have been a piece of workman- 
ship worthy of tlio occasion and worthy of the author. But as it is, there 
are a foAV points which I. would respectfully submit for his consideration. 
The most irnporiani thin-- is the can,‘^o that led to the falling below his 
estimate of the. amonnl of income. He has placed in the forefront the 
fall in the iiu ome fi’o/n ]»a,ssen:^^( r traffic. Is he regally surprised that there 
is a fall in the passen-or ’raffi.? As my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad, lias ^ lid; Hie. timirig of these railways are so framed as if with 
a malicious intent that a passenger who starts from one place in order 
to reach his destination, s;:y 300 miles away and has got the misfortune to 
change from one railway to another — say the timings are so adjusted 
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that by the time one train arrives at the outer signal the other train is 
off, and the passenger has got to wait two hours or three hours before he 
catches the next train. Is the passenger quite satisfied? I do not know 
if any Honourable Members are aware that years and years ago, when the 
late Sir John Gorst was the Under Secretary of State for India, a question 
was put in the House of Commons regarding the late arrival of trains in 
India. Sir John Gorst said that for a nation which goes to the station and 
sleeps there to catch the early morning train, a few hours’ delay would 
not much matter. That is what he told them. Now, we have progressed 
a good deal from that mentality, and the most important difficulty that 
w*e experience is that the time tables are not arranged to suit the conveni- 
ence of the passengers, with the result that if there is a man who has got 
a bus service from the .place where you stop this passenger, the passenger 
looking to his own interest gets down and gets into the bus and goes off. 
What is the good of complaining about the competition that the running of 
the bus enters into with the railway? The most important thing is to re- 
member that the passengers do not exist for the railways, but that the rail- 
ways do exist for the passengers. Another difficulty is this. If anybody has 
gone to Bezwada, and I invite my Honourable friend, the Railway Member, 
to do, not by travelling in his saloon, but just to travel as if he were 
shorn of all the glory and paraphernalia of his office — let him go by some 
Vain from Hyderabad and get down at Bezwada, and, if he wants to take 
the train to Madras, he has got to w’alk a quarter of a mile from one end 
of the platform to another, and if there are women and children, at 10-30 
P.M., w'hen the Calcutta Mail comes there, to pass from one end of the 
platform to another with the sort of lighting that some of my Honourable 
friends have described regarding the inside of the third class passenger 
trains, then he can understand the difficulty, and if you find passengers 
from the other side of Bezwada getting into the bus and going off to this 
side, say to Tenali and other places, wdiat is their fault? The fact of 
the matter is — I do not care wdiether it is the first class passenger, or 
second class passenger or third class passenger, — excepting when the staff 
know that there is a man with some authority — he is invariably — ^I say 
that without fear of contradiction — he is invariably treated in such a way 
as if he were not a human thing. Of course, if the staff knows who the 
man is or if the staff comes to know that the man would stand up and fight, 
th®n everything is quiet. That sort of treatment must be abandoned. Fares 
must be lessened, and I am very glad that they have been trying this 
e^eriment in the East Indian Railway, and I would suggest, if I may, 
that the same experiment may be tried in Southern India on the South 
Indian Railway system. There you have got the most congested third 
class traffic from one end of the South Indian Railway to another. There 
is scope for any number of trains and they did run them, but nowadays 
they have stopped it. You ought to see the way the passengers are 
treated. That, Sir, reminds mo of a little incident where a man applied 
in London for the conductor’s place on a tube railway. Ho was asked: 
“TTave you had any experience of conductorships on tube railways?” He 
said: ”No, but I have packed sardine.s”. That is the way these persons 
are crowded in and, T think, if my friend makes that experiment down 
south, he would find that there has been sii(*h a large number of pass- 
engers as would enable him to run more trains, with greater r('gard to the 
convenience of the passengers which would ensure that enlargement of 
the passenger traffic which existed, as my friend Mr. Maswood Ahmad 
pointed out, up to 1930. 
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The next point is about goods traffic, t am glad the goods toaffio is 
recovering but there is only one little suggestion I would like to make, 
if it is possible to give effect to it, to the Railway Department. I sent 
a rice bag from Hyderabad to Delhi and it took 32 days to arrive in Delhi. 
If you are going to convey your goods traffic in that manner, I do not 
think there is much chance of your increasing your goods traffic. The 
public are put to a great deal of difficulty, because there is no other way 
by which these commodities could be transported. What I would suggest 
is that at least once a week there should be one through goods traffic 
service from one end to another, in which only those commodities should 
be transported which are intended for very long destinations, so that there 
may not be any necessity to telegraph from junction to junction in order 
to find out where the bag is. If you ask the goods staff, they start 
telegraphing in order to find out where the consignment is. Therefore, 
I submit that there should be at least once a week one goods traffic service 
for consignments intended for very long destinations, the other local traffic 
being served by what they call the mixed trains, in which goods wagons 
are attached to passenger trains. That will not be any difficulty to the 
passengers at all. The goods can be easily loaded and unloaded. If my 
Honourable friend would accept my suggestion, in spite of the objection? 
that might be made that it is not possible to adjust the time table, and 
secs that a passenger who travels a long distance is not put to the trouble 
of waiting at intermediate stations, in order to catch another train, which 
probably leaves a few minutes in advance, I assure him that, in spite 
of the depression, he will get a better return on his passenger traffic. The 
depression might cofttinue, but the men have got to travel from one place 
to another. They have been accustomed to railway travelling and it is 
not possible to abandon that habit now. In that way, there might be a 
deficit of five or ten per cent., but not in this huge manner — 10 crores 
out of 35. I would ask that these things should be taken into considera- 
tion. 

There is one matter to which my friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, referred 
which I could not understand. Why in calculating the profit and loss 
, account for the railways these strategic railways should be added to the 
Railway Budget. We have been protesting here that the expenditure 
on the army has increased a great deal, and why should such an arrange- 
ment be made that thfe two crores loss on the strategic railways is shown 
against the Railway Budget, instead of against the Army Budget? It is 
true that they are railways, but they are not intended for the public. 
They are not commercial lines. They are intended for strategic purposes 
in order to serve the military and I am told that the railways do not 
even run every day. What I submit *s that the accounts relating to 
strategh* railways should not form a part of the Railway ^Budget and 
that ti-"\ should be separated from it entirely in order to show where we 
star : nd hovv' we can improve. 

d’hr rf* is one point which I do not know if it has pointedly drawn 
the uttoiitjon of the Railway Member in Mr. Amar Nath Dutt's speech 
and that i^:. about a certain bridge on the way to Darjeeling. I suppose 
it is the same bridge which is now going to be repaired at a cost of a 
crore and a quarter, but whether his pointed attention was drawn to it 
or not, there is a highly philosophical and moving sentence in the Honour- 
able Member s speech which ought not dio be allowed to go unnoticed. 
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He says : Once again have the unchained forces of nature proved the 
limitations of human skill, .attainments and experience. Now, it is not a 
question of any human skill or experience. The fact of the matter is that 
they do not select the very best men in order to fix up these things. You 
know very well the dispute that arose over the fixing of the site for the 
Mettiir project. I hope that the present site that they have selected 
would not give way. I have nothing to say against engineers. They are 
dever men. I do not like to be understood as referring to any particular 
individual. My point is that sufficient attention is not paid to the selec- 
tion of the expert staff in order to deal with these extraordinary forces. 

. You have got to select the proper men for this work. You have got to be 
very careful in the execution of the work, and then, of course, if an earth- 
quake comes, no one can help it. The whole question is, whether due 
attention was paid at the time, when this bridge was erected, to the suit- 
ability of the local vionditions and to the experience of the vagaries of the 
Ganges. I happen to know certain incidents which I would much rather 
not tell this House where big engineers did things, but unfortunately they 
all went wrong and yet people in the locality told them that the scheme 
would not work. These people, simple villagers, were brushed aside. 

I should like to narrate this incident briefly, but I do not know how much 
time I have got. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaninukham Chetty) : One minute 
more. 

Baja Bahadur K. Krishnamachariar: Ojie thing I would say. In the 
cantonment of Secunderabad, very big engineers came in order to fix up 
a water supply project, and they went to acquire land for which the 
Nizam’s Government is still paying Ks. 50,000 a year as compensation and 
they encircled a huge big tank called the Jeadmatta tank. The villagers 
there said: “This is a thing which will never work.”* Of course the 
villagers did not know anything, because the engineers had their levels and 
all their other paraphernalia. Th(\y started the tank. It worked for one 
year, but, from the second year, it became a failure, and were it not for 
the fact that there was another big work of water supply in anotlier place, 
this tiling would have come to grief. Sir, I hope there will be other 
opportunities of referring to other things which I would like to refer to, 
but I would only say this now that when you launch upon big things, 
rfjeloct your men, do it properly, and leave it to the forces of nature to 
have their way. With these words, I would respectfully commend to the 
•Honourable the Eailway Member the few suggestions that I have made 
rvid would ask him to give us relief in the matter of long travel. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non- 
Muhammadan Urban) : /Sir, I should like to offer my congratulations to 
the Honourable the Eailway IMember and to his Department on the way 
they have managed this huge Department in a very difficult year. I also 
hope along with the Honourable the Commerce Member that we have 
reached the peak of what ho called the crescendo of deficits and that the 
current year, and, more particularly, the next financial year, will mark 
the disappearance of all these deficits which have been creating such a 
havoc in the railway finances of our coimtry. If I offer a few suggestions 
at this stage, it is not so much by way of criticism, as to try and under- 
stand better the Eailway Budget and be helpful to the Commerce Member 
and his Department. 
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I am sorry I miss my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, because 
it so happens that the subjects on which 1 am going to touch are those on 
which he dwelt this morning and my views differ somewhat radically from 
the views that he expressed this morning. I shall take up, first of all, the 
question of the operating ratio or the working expenses on which the Hono- 
urable the Chief Commissioner dwelt in his speech in the Council of State. 
The Chief Commissioner pointed out that the operating ratio in this 
country is much less than that in foreign countries. He pointed out that 
in the year 19B2-33 the operating ratio was only 67*3 per cent, if we do not 
include the appropriation to the Depreciation Fund and 73.4 per cent, if 
we include it, and he compared it with the very high figures — 84 per 
cent, for the Canadian National Kailways, 85^ for the British railways, 
D6 for the United States of America liailways, and so on. Sir, it would 
have been mucli fairer if the Honourable the Bailway Member had traced 
the development of the operating expenses in this country and had shown 
how they have steadily increased during the last ten years. In the excellent 
memorandum that has been supplied to us explaining the Railway Budget, 
you will find at page 49 tluit the operating ratio, including depreciation, 
has gone uj) steadily from the year 1924-25. While it was 01 per cent, 
in 1924-25, it went up to 04 per cent, in 1925-26 it jiiJn])ed up to 06 per 
cent in 1929-30, 70 per cent in 1930-31, 72 per cent in 1931-32, and 73 
per cent in 1932-33. 1 should like to liave an explanation of these in- 

creases. It may be that tliis is due to a revision of salaries, it may be 
that this is clue to tlu* larger employment of personnel, but a more in- 
teresting question I should like to suggest to the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member is this. The operating ratio shows a remarkable diver- 
gence from one railway system to another. If you take the figures of the 
various railways, you will find that this operating ratio varies to a consi- 
'derablo degree. ' Take the Madras and Southern Mahratia Railway, for 
instance, and I am now tnldng the operating ratio including the Depreci- 
ation Fund. On the M. arid S. M. Railway, in 1932-33, the operating 
ratio was 60.9 per cent, in 1933-34, 60 per cent, and, in 1934-35, it is 
hoped it will he .59-8 per cent. On the South Indian Railway, it was 64.4 
per cent in 1932-33, 65 per cent in 1933-34, and is expected to be 65.6 
per cent in 1934-35. On the East Indian Railway, the figures were 65.3, 
63.B and 62.6 for those years, respectively. Now, take the North Western 
Railway, whose figures are used so largely in all these discussions. You 
will find that the operating ratio there is exactly w'hat the Honourable ^ 
the Chief Commissioner deprecaled with reference to foreign railways. 
It was 81*6 per cent in 1932-33, 81*8 per cent in 1933-34, and is expected 
to be 81*3 per cent in 1934-35. Surely there ought to be some explana- 
tion whv the operating ratio in one. set of railways is so heavy and it is 
so much less in another set of railways. T am aware that the addition 
of the Depreciation Fund makes a very large difference in these matters. 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras: European): Does that exclude strategic 
railways ? 

Diwan Bahadnr A. Eamaswami Mudaliar: Yes. I am aware that the 
inclusion of this Depreciation Fund does make a difference. The way in 
which the Deprr elation Fund is calculated is so curious that, without any 
fault of the railway systen», it can affect the operating expenditure a 
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fgreat deal. Deducting the Depreciation Fund, yon will find almost the 
same result arrived at. For the Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway, 
the proportion is given excluding the Depreciation Fund. You will find 
the operating ratio excluding the Depreciation Fund to be 48*8 in 1032- 
33, 48*3 in 1933-34, and 48*3 in 1934-35. For the North Western Rail- 
way, excluding depreciation — and here 1 believe is a fairer test of the 
way in which the two systems are w'orked — ^the figures are ; ()1‘8 per cent 
for 1932-33, 62*4 per cent for 1033-34, and 62*9 per cent for 1034-35, or 
nearly 20 per cent more than on the Madras and iSouthem Mahratta 
Railway. T should like to have an explanation from the Honourable the 
Railway Member as to why there are these vast divergences between the 
operating ratio on one system of railways and that on anotlior system 
of railways. 

Let me next refer to another point which was referred to by my 
Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, and that is relating to the 
Depreciation Fund. I do not know what tlie position of this fund is, but 
if T understood mv Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, or my Honourable 
friend, Sir Henry Oidnoy, it would seem as if tins fund was conveniently 
])ockctod by tlic Honourable the Railway Member and that the Railway 
De})artment. have walked away with this Fund and nobody knows where 
4t is. Some political capital was sought to be made with reference to 
another fund — the Pension Fund — by the diehard section in Fjngland and 
wc all know that that fund is quite safe. The Secretary of Slate assured 
theiri thfit that was quite safe, and I am perfectly certain that the Depre- 
ciaiion Fund similarly is as safe as the Pensions Fund is safe. Rut that 
is not the point. The ITonourable the Commerce Member in his speech 
suggested — and I was sorry he suggested it — tliat the question of the re- 
examination of the basis on wliich the Depreciation Fund sliould be 
allocated or arrived at should be held over for a future date. Last year 
we made a suggestion that avo should examine tlic question of the Depre- 
ciation Fund and find out whether the rules under wlni‘h tliat fund is 
being cri'ditcd are applicable to this day or tlioy require' revision. The 
Honourable the C’ommerce IVIemhor suggested that the time for inquiring 
into this will be concnrrently Avitli otlier important financial questions 
which must bo settled in connection wiih the future changes in the admi- 
nistration of the Indian railways. T should like to have a more (‘Tear 
ox<position of the reason why he came to this conclusion, but I would 
venture to point out the immediate disadvantages of postponing a decision 
oit this question. Afy submission is that the Deprecialioii Fund is out 
of all proportion to the rerd needs of the situation. If you only go tb. rough 
the Explanatory Budget Memorandum, vou will find tliat wbilo the 
Depreciation Fund has been credited in various years with 10 crores, 11 
crores, 12 crores and 13 crorcs, the amount that has been used during 
the year out of this Depreciation Fund has been very much less. In fact, 
for the current year or the coming financial year, the Honourable the 
Commerce Member has agreed that thoie w-ould be a large amount to the 
credit of the Depreciation Fund. What are w^e doing now? Wc are 
juggling with figures and making paper transaction in order to put into 
ihe Depreciation Fund 13 crores and wre only draw^ out, during the next 
financial year, even if you include the earthquake disaster and the 
Hardinge Bridge, about 8^ crores. Now, vou turn round and snv that 
vQu \yant a loan of five .erorcs from the Depredation Fund. Whv not. 
Have R straightforward transaction and revise the rules relating to the 
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Depreciation Fund, so that you credit only eight crores which the revised 
rules may compel you to do. Then, there will be no necessity of this, 
fiction of borrowing from the Depreciation Fund which my Honourable 
friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, deprecated. What is necessary is not to* 
stop the borrowing from tlie Depreciation Fund, but what is fundamentally 
necessary is to revise the method of arriving at the figure that is required 
for the Depreciation Fund and only put into the Depreciation Fund that 
amount which is required according to the new rules that we frame for 
the calculation of tliese things. It seems to me that there is something 
radically wrong with tlieso rules which were framed in those early days, 
when the De])rcciation Fund was first started. Those were the days, 
when tlie railways w’crc earning enormous surpluses; we w'ere able to 
pay all our interest charges ; we were able to put a Targe amount for 
reserve fund; we were able to give a large amount to the general reve- 
nues, and still they found a large amount at tlieir disposal. Therefore,. 
I suggest that the rules framed for the Depreciation Fund were on a 
generous scale and they wanted to put back as much amount in tho 
Depreciation Fund as they possibly could. In those days, they put m 
more either in the Deserve Fund or they gave more to the Depreciation 
Fund. That situation does not arise now. If you examine the manner, 
in which the Depretdation Fund has gone up, you will find the utter 
absurdity of it. The Depreciation Fund has some relation to tlio capital 
employed in the railways. What happened was that, in 1925 or 1926, 
there was a largo increase in the capital expenditure and the De])reciation 
Fund immediately jumped up from 10 to 12 crores and went up even to 
13 crores. It is well known that, where there is a large capital expendi- 
ture involved, the necessity for a Depreciation Fund with that new capital 
is very little at least in the starting years. The necessity may become, 
greater later, so that the amount that has been put into the Depreciation 
Fund has no relation at all to the necessities of the case, but is merely 
a mathematical calculation rather than a calculation based on the necessi- 
ties of railway renewals or whatever other things there may be for which 
a Depreciation Fund is meant. It seems to me, therefore, that this policy 
of putting up the Depreciation Fund and putting aside 13 crores or 14 
crores a year is not ihe connect policy, but that the time has come when* 
the whole thing should be reviewed. For this reason, you will find freyrt 
the Budget jMcmoranduni and also in the speeeli of the Honourable the 
Commerce Member that the Depreciation Fund has given a loan of 39 
crores or we have taken a loan of 39 crores. What is the effect of it? 
When the time comes f(jr the Tlailway Board to contribute its legitimate 
share to the general revenues, and wo hope that time will come when we 
have turned the comer and are making profits, what will happen? This 
loan of 39 crores must first be paid to the last pic before the general reve- 
nues can get any benefit at all. It seems to me that it is unfair to the 
general revenues that this fictitious loan to the Depreciation Fund should 
be kept up with the result that at a time, when wc are making surplus 
profits from the revenues, the Depreciation Fund will claim all the money 
that we can make and the general revenues will have to wait at least for 
% period of ten years before they are able to get a pie out of railway eam-t 
ings. I ventvre to submit that by artificially keeping up this Depreciation 
Fund at this high figure, you are not fair to the railways. You are not 
showing the correct position of the Eailway Budget and you are not fair 
to the general tax-payer. And if the time should ever come, apart from 
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the contributions to the general revenues, when you can reduce the 
passenger traffic or do anything in that direction, there again these 39 
crores, which you have put into the Depreciation Fund, will block your 
way from carrying out any such reform. On these grounds, I think the 
Honourable the Commerce Member will be well advised to revise his 
decision with reference to the Depreciation Fund and bring about an 
immediate settlement on this question. In fact, I would go so far as to 
suggest that retrospective effect at least for the last five years should be 
given to the new rules which will be framed with reference to the Depreci- 
ation Fund, so that this fictitious loan from the Depreciation Fund may 
disappear as early as possible. 

Now, Sir, lot me touch on another question, the question of the railway 
and bus competition. T am one of those who feel that when we are having 
the railways as a monopolistic concern of the State, w^e should take every 
care to see that the earnings of these railways, the profits from these rail- 
ways, are protected. I venture to go so far as to suggest that if the bus 
traffic or any other traffic, which has not established itself and has not 
got vested interests, comes into competition with the railway traffic, it is 
the bus traffic that should go and not the railway traffic. [ find a note of 
apology in the course of the speech of the Honourable the Commerce Mem- 
ber. That may be justified by the difficulty that he felt in inducing Local 
*Ooverninents and other interests concerned to come to an agreement at 
the Kailway and Bus Conference which was held at Simla. But I do 
venture to think that when this is a State concern and when the benefit 
of it goes to tlic whole of the State, that is, for the benefit of the entire 
public, tluMi it ought to bo the? duty of all of us to support every proposal that 
is brought forw’ard by the Governmeui to safeguard the interests of the rail- 
ways and to safeguard the earning capacity of the railways as against those 
vested interests which have come into existence. It is our experience, 
travelling from Kalka to Simla every time, when w^e go to Simla, 
lo see that cut-throat competition exists wuth reference to motof 
cars. You can get a motor car for Es. 12 or Ks. 14 at any 
time oven in the busiest season when the Legislative Assembly and 
the Council of State Members go. These cars carry four ]>eo])1e and 
the fare comes to Rs. 3 or Rs. 3-8-0 per head and the passengers travel 
more comfortably than even those who travel by rail motor. Government 
sqpie time back took the opportunity of delaying the process of this travel 
and they fixed the time of 4 hours or hours between one Police chowUi 
aud another Police chowki. Neither from the point of view of safety of 
traffic, nor from the point of view of reducing the motor traffic has it 
been of any use. What happens is this. The motor car man dashes off 
at :i speed of about 40 miles and then waits for 20 minutes or so at some 
intervening station, so that he may enter his destination according to the 
regulation. Something more radical must be attempted if this cut-throat 
competition is to cease. 

Lastly, I wish to say a few words about the passenger receipts. I do 
not know why the experiment of reducing third class fares is made only 
on the N'. W. Railway, and why not in the case of the IMadras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway. In the case of the N. W. R., w^e have 
already seen that the operating ratio is much more than in the case of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. We get very few of these con- 
cessions. I am sure, my Honourable friend, Mr. James, wfill agree with 
me that barring return tickets to Bangalore and perhaps to the Hill station 
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uf Ootacamund, there are no return tickets whatsoever except during the 
CJhristmas holidays, either of the higher classes or of the lower class. But 
in the case of the B., B. and 0. I. Eailway, the East Indian Bailway and 
the North Western Eailway, these return tickets are issued. Why are 
the Government not in a position to regulate these things with reference to 
the IVIadras and Southern Mahratta Eailway, when the South Indian Eail- 
way does give some sort of concessions in these matters on its metre gauge 
section ? How can passenger traffic be promoted if the railway system is 
so antediluvian and so wooden that it does not even follow the* example of ’ 
its own sister companies and continues its own old ways unhampered by 
any criticism of the Eailway Board and unchecked by any control of the 
Honourable the Commerce Member or of the Eailway Board. I am not 
making any complaint against the Agent of the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Eailway or against any of its officers, but I venture to tliink that 
just because they are Company-owned railways and more perhaps because 
they are so far away from the seat of the Government, namely, Delhi, 
tbc Eailway Board and the Commerce Member should not close tlieir eyes 
to what is happening in the Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway, and 
contiue all their attention to the North Western Eailway. It is a matter 
which requires serious attention. The whole policy of concessions should 
be re-examined and made uniform on all the railway systems. If it is 
given in one place, it ought to be given in another place. If railway 
passenger traffic is promoted by these concessions on the North Western 
Eailway, it stands to reason that it will be equally promoted and facilitated 
by concession on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailw^ay. I venture 
to put forward both from the point of view of traffic earnings and from 
the point of view of convenience of passengers that these concessions ought 
to be extended by the M. and S. M. Eailway which is half a generation 
or more than a decade behind in this matter. 

One last thing that I should like to refer to is the Publicity Bureau 
and the Publicity Office, I am very glad, indeed I am not one of those 
who feel that it is not the right place, that a publicity office has been 
established in London and New York. I have seen both these bureaus, 
I have been to both of them; my only complaint is that because there is 
no sufficient imagination shown or perhaps there is not sufficient money put 
forward, the Publicity Bureau in both places suffers from want of adequate 
publicity. I had the opportunity of walking into the Publicity Bureau *in 
the Hay-Market on more than one occasion. Two years ago, all that I 
could see at the windows w'ere the donkeys of Simla and the asses of 
Delhi in procession. (Laughter.) I am not using this in a figurative sense. 
(Eenewed laughter.) That was literally the poster placed there; now it has 
slightly improved. We have at least got a sectional view of some of these 
railway carriages in India. Here let me say from my wide experience of 
railway travelling all over Europe and many parts of America that railway 
travelling in India is tlie most luxurious of all forms of railw'ay travel 
prevailing all over I'm world. There is nothing which can beat railway 
travelling in India. 1 am now speaking only of the upper class — the first 
and second class— -and not of the third class passengers. So far as the 
upper class ':*aveUing is concerned, railway travelling in India is more 
luxurious than anywhere else. My Honourable friend, Mr. Dudhoria, 
wanted sleeping cars for third class passengers on the analogy which he 
said is prevailing in America. If my Honourable friend had only visited. 
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America, he would have found that there is no such thing there, and where 
there are sleeping carriages for third class passengers, you have to pay a 
very heavy supplemental fee which is far in excess of the original third 
class fare. Here, in India, if you purchase a first or second class ticket, 
you are entitled to a sleeping berth. In no other country in the world 
do you get sleeping accommodation without paying a supplemental and., 
may I add, a very heavy fee for the sleeping accommodation. What I 
wanted to suggest was that these Publicity Departments should d.^ their 
work more adequately. In fact, it is common experience that a Tourist 
Agency like Cooks has got more information at their disposal, more photo- 
more views and more attractive books published and placed at theii 
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in the countryside should be the first consideration of this Department. 
When 1 was just now telling the House about the grievances of those 
people who travel generally by the passenger trains, I was thinkiujg of 
the villagers. There are so many express trains that those people living 
in or near small stations cannot benefit by them. Formerly, when the 
management of the E. I. E. was under Company management, there were 
BO many trains and the comforts of passengers were looked after very 
well. But, after the management has been taken over by the State, there 
are no trains. As an example, if I want to go to my place which is a 
small station, because 1 live in my village, there is only one passenger 
train which goes from Delhi to my place. But if I want to go in the 
evening, I have no train. The other difficulty from wdiich the villagers 
suffer is the question of lowering of freights. In the Punjab, the railway 
administration have lowered the freight for wheat and other articles, but 
the freight has not been lowered in other places, such as Agra, Aligarh and 
Hathras wliich are all business centres. Therefore, the village people 
cannot benefit to any extent by the concession given by the railway in 
other Provinces. 

When speaking on the general discussion the year before last, 1 stressed 
the necessity of inculcating good manners on the staff, but there is no 
difference whatsoever in the behaviour of the staff. It has been said that 
there is a deficit of 5^ crores in the Budget which is solely due to want 
of amenities to passengers, especially to the lower class passengers. There 
is a provision in the Budget papers for the temporary staff to deal with 
retrencliment proposals. I say, Sir, that when Mr. l^opc has enquired 
into the retrenchment pro23osals or, to use the exact words of the speech. 
Job Analysis, there is no necessity for keeping another temporary staff 
for doing the same work of retrenchment which Mr. Pope has alrea4y 
done. So, Sir, it is my considered opinion that the railway should be 
run for the benefit of the rural population, the real winners of profit for 
the railways. The more the railways earn, the less they spend. In this 
connection, I will give the example of the B., B. and C. I. wliich is said 
to be a rich company, but they spend nothing on the amenities of the 
passengers and, in fact, there are very few amenities, there are no wires 
aVen to protect the cattle and luiman beings from danger. 

« 

Beading the speech of the Honourable Sir Guthrie Bussell, I find that 
praise has been bestowed on the Agents of railways, but, from the Question^ 
put by Mr. Maswood Ahmad and otlier Honourable Members, it appears 
that the Agents care very little for the orders issued by the Government 
of India, and I think this praise is not deserved, as we find from the 
answers given here. 

Then, Sir, in the speech increase of traffic is forecasted, but I think 
this is too optimistic. Unless you change your time-tables and give more 
facilities to the passengers, the passenger traffic cannot increase. Then, 
the depreciation fund ought not to have been lightly touched, as has been 
already poipted out by several speakers. Then, Sir, the estimate of the 
ordinary opending expenses is too high, by about two lakhs, and the 
total working expens.' s increased by 85 lakhs is too much. I find also that 
the ordinary w ^ridng expenses have also been increased for the current year 
by 45 lakhs. The capital expenditure is the highest on the East Indian 
Railway. Tt is 137 crores and 42 lakhs which is the highest on all these 
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State Railways. But the amenities proposed for the betterment of the 
lower class carriages are not given for the East Indian Railway. If the 
expenditure on this railway is the highest, there is no reason why 
amenities should not be provided for lower class carriages. Then, there 
is another point, — that the Indianisation of superior services has not 
increased in spite of the fact that an Indian is at the head. 

In view of these considerations, I request Government to look more 
to tlie good of the general public by giving more trains, and by starting 
more passenger trains for the benefit of the rural population. 

MflrUlvi S&yyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur (South Madras : Muham- 
madan): Sir, when I rise to take part in the general discussion, I do not 
propose to level any cl large against the Railway Member. We are fully 
convinced of the fact, that, but for general depression and other circum- 
stances beyond the control of Government, he would have been in a posi- 
tion to present to tlic TTousc a better Budget. But so far as the adminis- 
tration of the State and Gompany-rnanaged raihvays is concerned, I fully 
endorse the views of the previous speakers. The Company-managed rail- 
ways particularly do not care for tlie amenities of the passengers, find 
particularly the third class passengers. 

As regards the treatment of the minority communities, I invite the 
Lfttentioii of the House and of Government in particular. It is said in the 
report of the Railway Board, that a special officer was deputed by Govem- 
luent to look into this question about three years ago. Now, three years 
have rolled on and yet no decision has been arrived at by Government. 
So far as the Railway Board is concerned, we learn from this report that 
lliey have submitted their iiroposals to Goverument but 1 do not see any 
iustification why this question is being put off from time to time. Sir, 
you know I come from a place which happens to be the headquarters of 
the South Indian Railway and ilie City of Madras is also in my consti- 
tuency. So 1 am interested in both the M. & S. M. and the South Indian 
Railways. In the South Indian Railway at least there is one Aluslim in. 
the officers’ grade. In this connection I give credit to the present Agent 
of that lailway as ho has issued a circular to the effect that, out of 12 
appointments, at least two should go to Muslims and two to Indian 
Christians, both of wlioin are inadequately represented. And recently, 
liaving in view the fact that the audit department is being monopolised 
by ^nly one community, he has been kind enough to invite applications 
from Muslim graduates for the audit section where there is neither a single 
Mikjlirn nor a single Indian Christian. But as regards the M. & S. M. 
Jiailway, the wliole House will bo astonished to learn that there is not a 
single Muslim throughout that railway who holds an officers’ grade. 
This point was brought to the notice of Government even last year. I hope 
Ihey have done the needful in the matter, but even their recommendation 
lias not been heeded by that railway. I request the Honourable Member 
in charge to see to this. 

Hir, I thank the Honourable Member for the kindness he has shown 
towards the unfortunate sufferers in Bihar. He has undoubtedly made 
one great concession in their favour, namely, the half-rate concession, 
but I would request him and also other Members of Government to make 
110 charges for freight so that the poor or unfortunate sufferers, whose 
calamities cannot be at all conceived by us, may benefit by getting supplies 
free of charge, just as the Postal Department has allowed money orders 
to be sent free. 
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Sir, I am very keen on one point and that is that there is no justification 
whatsoever in the expenditure on strategic lines being charged to this 
head. The legitimate charge is on the Military Pepartment. This point 
is being urged on Government from year to year and nothing is being 
done in this respect. Sir, so far as the Army Department is concerned, 
they are spending crores and crores, and could not they attend to the 
upkeep of the strategic railways out of so many crores of rupees? Why 
should that amount be cliarged to tliis Budget? It is only a question of 
two crores and when a sum of 55 crores is being spent as military expendi- 
ture, this thing could also be very easily done. I hope the Honourable 
Member will see to this and do something in the matter in consultation 
with the Finance Member and H. E. the Coinmander-in -Chief. Tlie 
attention of these Members and that of the other Members of Government 
is being invited from year to year to this matter, but nothing is being 
(lone. I hope at least this time this question will be given proper 
attention, and the needful will bo done in the matter. With these few 
remarks, I conclude my speed). 

Mr. A. Das (Benares {Uid Gorakhpur Divisions: Non-Muliammadan 
Rural): Sir, [ am o])liged to you for allowing me an o[)portunity to say«a 
few words on the general discussion, as 1 n^gret I will not be ])resent to 
take part in the discussion on cut motions which are to follow Ihc day after 
and the following days. 

So far as the general discaission is concerned, T wish to congratulate the 
Honourable tln^ (3ommorce Member, who has, without doubt, taken up a 
great task in ])rcparing tlie Budget under such difficult circumstances. 
The congratulalions arc) not from me alone, but they arc sincerely given 
by the whole House from all quarters: we arc very much obliged to him 
for all the trouble he has taken in the preparation of this Budget. So 
far as the general principles are concerned, I quite agree with what my 
friend, Dhvaii Baliadur .Ramaswaini Mudaliar, lias said as regards the 
Depreciation Fund: it ought to he kept separate' and no more money 
should he added to it than what is actually required: it should also be 
shown how the money in that fund is invested. Wo do not know whether 
'it is invested in Government pai)er or whetlier it is lent out to various 
Dc])artnieuts or w’liether it is kept somewdiere. T think a statement of* the 
Depreciation Fund should accompany giving the ])articulars T have indi- 
cated and sho'ild form part of the scheme when the Budget is put forw&rd. 

Another point about the Gen(;ral Budget, as my friend, the last 
speaker, lias said, is that tliere is absolutely no reason, if the railways are 
to be run on commercial lines, why for those lines w’hich cannot be run 
comrnc'rcially on sound lines our Kaihvay IBidget should 1)0 responsible for 
their depreciation. If a certain Department wants to have a certain line, 
or if strategic lines are nece'^’sary in the interests of the safety of the 
country, there is no reason why the other commercial lines should suffer 
for the loss on tlicse lines; and I fully agree that, so far as tlie strategic 
lines are eoncerner], tlu)y should not form part of tlie Railway Budget, but 
should go to the x\rmy Department. 

The third poitit is about the C’onipany and the Slate-managed railways. 
I am one oi those — i^orluips the majority of the public may not agree with 
me — who think that a coTnmcrcial scheme is managed much better by a 
private company than by the State. Even in Europe, where there are so 
many State Raihvays, experiment has shown that those railways are being 
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leased out to private companies whose operations are cliecked: but it is the 
private company that looks after the management of the railways, because 
tliere is one advantage: they examine their budget from week to week, 
and they see what portion of tlie lino is paying and what portion is not 
paying, and they at once take steps to restrict expenditure on the latter 
portion: here we have got in the State Railways many high salaried officers: 
the Budget is passed by the Assembly — suppose it cannot be cut dowm — 
whether it pays or does not pay, they have to keep up the same establish- 
ment, with the result that every year a deficit budget has to be shown. 
If, on the other hand, those State managed railways which arc so badly 
managed cannot be run on commercial lines, it would be much better to 
hand them over to certain private companies who would run them on a 
financial basis. It is a different matter if you want to run it as a charitable 
show. But, on the one hand, you call it a commercial department, \yhile 
on the other, you manage it so badly, or rather you cannot manage it so 
cffi'ctively, tliat there is always a deficit budget. So T am one of those 
who advocate Company management as against State management for the 
simple reason that the (kim])any management is always more effective and 
more ceonoinieal than State management . 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Is there any difference In 
India between Conp^any management and State management either in 
* economy or in comfort ? 

Mr. A. Das: Y^es: I can ])oinl to the Bengal and Nb)rth-\Vestern Railway 
as an instance .... 

An Honourable Member: It gives IG per cent. 

Mr. A. Das: It might be? worse in certain res])ecls, but tlicv manage 
without «‘i deticil. You travel at almost tins same speed; tlie second and 
first class carriages are better as compared with lirst and second class 
carriages on the other lines, their fares are the lowest of any railway in 
IiK.ia iirst, secpiul or tliird class, and they can afford to pay high dividends. 
Their management migiit perluips not be so effective; but they manage a 
hig line extending over several ihousjind miles effectivel3^ I know there 
are certain defects: the staff is not properly paid (Laughter), but other 
things hiive to be looked after. What is the primary concern of a business ? 
hhiher make it a public ])urpose in which case do not look into the business 
sitle of it, or make it a purely business conc.ern. I submit that, so far as 
the business side is concerned, the State managed railways arc working 
uhder certain difficulties which (loiii])any managed railwavs liave not. 

Coming now to jiarticiilar points, I would invite attention of the Treasury 
Benches to the purchase of Diesel oil engines. Thai exjieriinent has cost 
about four or five lakhs: these engines are being purcliased in order to 
compete with tlie mofor bus rrafllc. It is a very doubtful experiment. At 
other ])laccs, where those engines were purchased, the experiment proved 
a failure; but the Railway' Board now wants to invest three lakhs on these 
engines again and it has been passed by the Railway Finance Committee. 
But I submit that ilu*, experiment whicb 1ms been tried in other places 
should be looked into. H ovoiirablc Membev : ‘*What other places?^*) 

The North Western Railway. I think; T speak subject to correction, but 
I think on some raihvays it was purchased and it failed. 

Tlie last ])oint to which I wish to draw attention — this is not really 
concerning the general discussion, hut only refers to a particular city within 
iny constituency^ — is the ])hitform in the Benares cantonment station. I 
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am obliged to the Honourable Mr. Bau for kindly providing, when a 
question was put about it, a shed on the second platform in that station. 
But cither due to paucity of funds or, I do not know what, the shed is as 
good as no shed at all. During the last few eclipses, there have been 
hundreds and thousands of passengers, and the shed is about half the size 
of this House and can hardly accommodate more than 200 or 300 passengers. 
Benares is a place of great pilgrimage: whether people go there for spiritual 
or worldly benefit is not the concern of this House; but as a large number 
of persons and old men and women and children Hock there, it is certainly 
the duty of the railway to provide sufficiently good accommodation to 
shelter tliem bofh from min and the sun; therefore, I would appeal to the 
jronourablc Member in charge to give suitable facilities to the pilgrims 
that go to Benares. Their number is increasing every year, and the shed 
which has been erected on platform No. 2 should be enlarged and that too 
very soon. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay: European): Mr. President, the very few 
remarks I have to make I should like to commence by expressing with the 
other Members of this House our ap 2 )reeiation of tluj efforts of the railway 
companies and the Bailway Board which have enabled the Honourable the 
Commerce Member to make the very excellent statement of affairs which* 
he presented to us on Saturday morning. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair wliich was then occupied by Mr. Deputy Presi- 
dent (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

We can only hope that he has not expressed his views as to the future 
with too mucli optimism. He himself qualified his optimistic outlook with 
the hope that things would be better next year. What struck me in the 
course of the debate today has been the almost general statement by Mem- 
bers of the alteration of their views in regard to State versus Company 
managed railways. t 

An Honourable Member: No, no: only one Member. 

Sir Leslie Hudson: I think I am correct in saying, at least four Mem- 
bers have eulogised Company managed railways as against State managed 
railways. I do not wish to press the point, but we all remember the long 
and heated discussions when the change took place some years ago. 

Sir, the Hoiiourable the Commerce Member mentioned in the course 
of his speech that, of the few new works which were projected for the 
coming year, one is still under investigation, and that is the Bombay Sind 
connection. Ten years ago, when this w%as first mooted, — I think it was 
in 1922, — there was a certain amount of enthusiasm for it in the Province 
from which T come, but I think there is quite a change of opinion there now 
in many quarters. The argummits then were partly an improved mail 
service. That has been largely altered now by the aeroplane service bet- 
ween Bombay and Karachi. Then there vras the argument of the discom- 
fort to passengers .ba\uig to tranship, b\it even that I do not think is quite 
so marked nf:w, and in any case very shortly a number of passengers will 
also travel by air, and getieraily speaking, T think that we are of the opinion 
in the Bombry Presidency that, uni ess a very good case for this connection 
being a remunerative one is made out. Government should not undertake 
it. 
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Then, my friend, Mr. A. Das, has just been speaking about the experi- 
ment of Diesel oil engines. I have understood, Sir, that in this country 
in certain parts of the very dry districts of Sind and the Punjab, these 
Diesel oil engines will overcome the difficulties which are at present ex* 
perienced in the matter of fuel and also in the matter of water supply. I 
further understand that certain Diesel oil engines, which have been running, 
have turned out to be at any rate a moderate success, and the inauguration 
of the services which are to coine in Southern India should certainly give 
us a very good line by which to decide as to whether or not these Diesel 
oil engines should be encouraged elsewhere on the Indian railways. 

Mr. A. Das: They have proved a failure in Northern India. 

Sir Leslie Hudson: They have proved a success. 

Mr. A. Das: My information is that they have proved a failure in 
Northern India. 

Sir Leslie Hudson: I believe there are Diesel oil engines running in this 
country which have proved a success. 

Then, my friend, Sir Henry Gidney, referred to the manufacture of 
locomotives in this country. Wo are looking forward to the time when 
India will be able to manufacture most things for herself. There seems 
to be no very strong reason why skilled mechanics should not be brought 
out from England to teach our artisans out hero how to construct loco- 
motives in this country. 

My Ilonourablc friend, the Commerce Member, will remember that 
there has been some discussion in regard to Railway Receipts being given 
the status of Negotiable Instruments. It w'ould greatly please a large 
number of commercial interests in this country if the Honourable Member 
would be able to assure us that Government are still looking into the possi- 
bility of this beipg done. Sir, 1 have nothing more to say. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan 
Rural): Mr. Deputy President, I am extremely grateful for being able to 
catch your eye at the sixteenth attempt. The misfortune, Mr. Deputy 
President, is this, that wo arc unattached to any Party, and as such your 
gate does not penetrate so far. The constituency I represent licre in this 
House is certainly a very important one. It stands to the south of the 
bjfnks of the Bay of Bengal and to the north of the Mainpur Hills. It is 
quite a large area, and as such it is my incumbent duty to say something 
on the general aspects of this Railway Budget. 

To start with, I liad the idea to follow the precedent of some of the 
Honourable Members who have preceded me to resort to manuscript 
oratory, but I find. Sir, that if I take to reading the short notes that I 
have jotted down, it will take more time than if I followed the usual 
course of speaking ex tempore. 

At the outset, it must be said to the credit of the Railway Administration 
that they have been surely kind enough not to put any deficit figure above 
the tune of 5J crores. It is certainly no consolation to the taxpayers of 
this country that it will be taken off from the Depreciation Fund and that 
that amount will be spread over a period of ten years. There may be some 
justification for not realising the Actuals and the expectations they had 
formed on the returns, but if I may be permitted to mention one or two 
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matters, in that connection, I think it will be interesting to the House. 
You will remember, Sir, that Sir George Baiiiy, delivering his budget speech 
for 1980-31, mentioned very pertinently for the consideration of the railway 
authorities that, so far as railway earnings on the traffic side were con- 
cerned, they were being eaten away by oozings and filtrations. My 
submission to the Railway Board is that they should first of all stop all 
these oozings and filtrations, because once they are sto]jped, 1 can assure 
you, they >vill be able to find lots of reserves to be set apart, and the 
deficits will not have to come out of the Depreciation Fund, and this 
action has been very rightly adversely coinnient(‘d upon from all parts of 
the House. 

The Honourable the Oomnierce Member has mentioned what are the 
ills responsible for bringing down the income of the railways, and, in that 
connection, I should very much like to submit one thing, and it is this, 
that no amount of lowering your third class fare will be of any use, — ^you 
can take it from me — no amount of giving facilities to the tourists from 
America and Europe will bring in larger revenues, and no amount of 
raising the platforms at wayside places, where you do not find sometimes 
even two passengers, is likely to bring in any larger returns. My advice 
to the Railway Administration is — ^look round and try to stoj) the oozings*' 
and filterings, and then I can assure yon that you shall not have to come 
to this TTouse with the old tale of a d(‘ficii budget. 

Mr. Deputy President, certainly one needs some time in order to deal 
with these matters fully, hut still T think I may be permitted to mention 
one or two facts for the consideration of the Treasury Benches. My 
esteemed friend, the (^nnmorco IMembcr, has invit(‘d the attention of this 
Assembly to paragraph .11 of his speech wherein lie has asked for suggestions 
with regard to the formation of the, coming Statutory Railway Board. 
You will realise that that practically connotes the separathin of the Railway 
Budget from the purview of tliis riOgislative Assembly. Nobody knows 
what will bo Ihc kind of constituliou that will come under the caption of 
a Federal Assembly, but if it bo the idcai of the ( Jovemment — T do not know 
what is their idea — that it will ho a separate? body absolutely independent 
of the Legislature, 1 am afraid I could not be a party to such an 
arrapgeincnt. Further, if the Govermueut arc anxious to take away tjie 
Railway Administration or the Railway Board from the so-called political 
influence, my suggestion to them would he to try the experiments whi(jh 
have been tried elsewliere. T think, though not as a permanent measure, 
they might try to fiave a sort of body just like the Borfc Trusts that we 
have lierc in this country, but on one and one condition alone, that that 
body will be a sort of subordinate agency under a Ministry of Transport 
and that Ministry will be res])onsil)le to the Federal Legislature. If that 
is done, [ think perhaps a fairly large section of this .Pfouse might not 
have any grouse wdth the Government on that score. 

Coming, again, to paragraph 6 of his Budget speech, I see that the 
Commerce Member thinks that if certain of the suggestions that he has 
mentioned in his speech are carried out, perhaps the railway income might 
go up. In that connection I might say that that would not be sufficient, 
because there aie lots of areas in this country which are still untapped. 
If a prefer policy ia follova.*d, and say, in my" part of the country, if the 
Assam Bengal R.ailway thinks it wise enough to extend our railway lines 
up to the borders of Burma, that is likely to bring in a large amount of 
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revenue. If the E. B. Railway, instead of shifting the Goalundo Ghat 
from place to place and year after year, only pitched upon a permanent 
site, it would also bring in a certain amount of revenue. These are one 
or two matters which the Railway Board ought to see whotlicr they are 
noli worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Deputy President, there is a certain passage in the Budget speech 
of the Honourable the Commerce Member with regard to what Mr. Pope 
has done. In that connection, you may remember that this enquiry is 
nob the first of its kind. There have been a number of enquiries of that 
uatiire, one by the Acw'orth Committee, later on there is also that enquiry 
by the Dickinson Committee, and, if their reeoinmendations had been carried 
out, 1 am sure that there would have been no necessity for a gloomy tale. 

Lastly, as I think 1 have come to the end of my time, I should like 
to say one or two words with regard to the much maligned subject of 
luinority representation in the services of the railways. Mr. Deputy 
IVesident, I hope that Sir Cowasji Jehaiigir and other Nationalists and 
Tndc])endents, who feel sore at the mere mention of minorities in this 
House, will excuse me if I, representing as 1 do, a separate constituency, 
ask for a just and equitable treatment of my ])eople. It is not my intention 
to suggest to the Railway Jloard that they should do everything at once, 

in that connection you will remember that, as a result of onr importuni- 
ties, if I. may say so, the administration of Sir George Rainy was very kind 
to depute a special officer to make enquiries with regard to our position in 
llie railway services, especially in the State Railway services. I am told 
that that report is awaiting the decision of the Government of India on the 
railway side. Our complaint is still this that there has not been any enquiry 
so far as the Company managed railways are concerned, and unless and 
iiiilil the Railway Board bring into line the Company managed lines also, 
our grievance will still continue. Maiilvi Saiyyid Murtuza Salieb Bahadur 
lias asked pertinently, how is it that it has taken such an inordinately long 
time for tlio Government to hit on a formula regarding tlu* representation 
of minorities in the services wliich would be just and ecjuitable to them. 

1 do not know whether the Government have got something else up in 
their sleeves; probably tlicy are contemplating another enquiry. But to 
])ut my submission siieeiiietly and broadly in a word, the minorities have 
given a very long rope to the Government of India on the railway side and 
it is high tinu' that the rail\^^ly administration came to a quick decision with 
reg ard to this imiioriant matter. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Tlie Honourable 
Member’s time is up. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa: Landholders): I congratulate the 
Honourable the Railway Member on the retrenchment campaign that he 
has adopted in the field of printing and stationery. Last year he intro- 
duced the retrenchment of these statements of different railways from 
foolscap to octavo size, and this year following the last year’s precedent, 
I believe, he has curtailed the cost of printing his Budget speech by 
i^a-'king his speech as small as he could. I wish that it would have been 
better had he not adopted this retrenchment in the printing of his speech. 
Sir, in the speech of the Honourable Member he has not given us any- 
thing except a few figures. If he thinks that the Budget speech should 
<50nBist of simply a statement of expected income and disbursements, 
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then I think he has failed in his retrenchment as it could have been given 
to us in the form of a statement of figures printed in a page or two. 

Now, Sir, I have got another complaint to make against him. In his* 
last year’s speech, in winding up the general discussion, he referred to 
several points and promised to look into them; and. Sir, I thought he 
would come forward with some sort of statement as to the results of such 
inquiries and investigations. In particular, I would like to quote the two- 
statements made by liim, one in regard to the calling of public tenders 
for coal contra(its and the other regarding investigation into the caused* 
of the fall in revenue* He said: 

“We have issued a circular to the effect that in future in every such case, where 
possible, tenders should be called for . . . 

And the other statement is: 

“My friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, made certain suggestions. He suggested that we 
should examine and ascertain the causes which have led to this fall in our revenues. 
Well, Sir, that, I think, is a very reasonable suggestion to make and something on 
those lines has been in my own mind. T can assure him that T shall follow it up and 
see how far it will lead us.” 

But nowhere lias he told us about tlnse inquiries. Certainly this 
House would like to be told whether such calling of public tenders has 
given the railways any saving or not, as otherwuso it is not possible for 
the House to judge whether the criticism levelled by Mr. Ghuznavi was 
right or whether the attitude taken in 1932 by the predecessor of the 
Honourable Member in regard to this question was right. I would say 
that if the Honourable Member would have made a serious effort to find 
out the case of the fall in revenue, I am positive he would have found 
that the two main causes in the fall in revenue from passenger fares are 
firstly iho Kail way Board’s apathy towards the comforts and conveniences 
of third class passengers and, secondly, due to the increase in railway 
fares of all classes. Taking the first point, that is the comforts and con- 
veniences of the third class passengers, I say that Government have not 
done anything in the matter. Sir, opening of a* refreshment stall here 
and appointing a few watermen there are not what is wanted. Whenever 
we bring this charge, we are told that so many raised platforms have 
been made and so many watermen have been appointed for supply of 
drinking water for passengers. Sir, it is not long ago, a Member of this 
House had the fortune or the misfortune of meeting the Birector of 
Traffic in connection with the reservations of third class carriages oii the 
North Western Bailway. In the course of the conversation, the officer 
in question stated that it was not possible to reserve compartments as 
the present programme of thii’d class construction has been changed. The 
railways are now constructing only bigger third class compartments of 40 
to 60 seats, or even more. The idea underlying must be twofold. One 
is that if bigger compartments are made, third class passengers will not 
be able to ask for reservation. The second idea is that the space re- 
quired for the provision of latrine in the case of smaller third class com- 
partments can be utilized for seating more passengers. I ask you, Sir, 
to imagine the picture of 40 or 60 passengers in a compartment with 
children and women huddled together, having one small latrine to use 
during their journey over long distances. I think it is worse than hell. 
Is this the way the Kailway Board is doing their duty by the country? 
The officers do not care for the comforts or discomforts. Because by the 
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time they become .Directors of Traffic or hold some equal rank, they be- 
come pretty senior and have earned their pension, and they know that 
in a few years* time they would be going back to England. You can 
never expect sympathy from such officers for our countrymen. I would 
seriously ask my friend, thq Kailway Member, to take into serious consider- 
ation whether they should not revert to the old system of small third class 
compartments or 8 or 12 seats or 16 seats at the most with one latrine 
each for such compartments- Especially the rakes which are expected to 
run over more than 100 miles must not be allowed to have such bigger 
third class compartments. 

Coming to the question of fans, India being a tropical country, the 
condition of third class passengers can better be imagined than described 
as to their miseries due to the absence of fans in the summer. Sir, a 
small second class compartment of one-fonrth the size of a big third class 
compartment is piovided with two fans for a very few passengers, but the 
railways cannot find money to provide even two fans in each of the big 
tliird class compartments wliere 60 passengers or more are crowded. In 
this connection, I would also invite the attention of the TFouse to the 
fact that in tlie other railways 11 le^ issue of week end tickets to all classes 
is permitted, but in the B.ll. and O.I. metre gauge, week end tickets are 
only issued to first and second class ])assengers, <\vd not to the poor third 
class passengers, for reasons best known to the authorities. 

In coming to the fall in revenue due to the rail-road competition, I 
would draw the attention of the Members to tlic fact that it is the third 
class passengers who have boycotted thcy raihvays wherever they could 
owing to the mnltroatmcnt of the raihvay officials as w^ell. I can state on 
facts reported to me that in the Saharanpur, Hardwar and Dchra Dun 
section and the Kalka- Simla section, most of the passengers avail them- 
selves of the motor service. In the Hardw’ar station, hundreds of tliird 
class passengers arc locked out of the platform and they are not allowed 
to come to tlie platform till the trains actually arrive at the platform- 
After till', train arrives, a small wucket gate is opened and passengers are 
allow’ed to fight tlieir j)assago in as the train stops only for a few minutes. 
Tlusc passengers are iroated like cattle. After all, they arc men. They 
have got their sense of revenge as w^ell. As soon as the bus services have 
come into existence, tl.ey have availed of them. In this House, the Hon- 
ouralfilo the .Kailway Meinhei* was asked last year to move about l)icu>jnifo 
to see how' the railway officials treated illiterate third class passengers, 
not* to speak of tliird class passengers, but how they treat even higher 
class Indian jiassengt'vs, witli due deference to tlie Station Superinten- 
dents of the Delhi Station, wdiom we have aUvays found to bo of the 
type that is desired. 

In coming to the question of retrenchment, I am very sorry to tell 
my friend that in the railways best men are not recruited for the posts 
vacant, but- on the contrary, posts arc created for the men. Here, Sir, 
I hold in my hand the Standing Einance Committee, report sent to us 
with the Budget papers in wffiich I find the sanction of as many as 16 
temporary posts of officers ranging from a pay of Ks. 300 to Ks. 1,500 
hoing made permanent. At first, temporary posts are created, and, after 
keeping them as such for a few years, thes»3 pests are shown to be a 
necessity and the hands of the Standing Finance Committee are forced 
to make them permanent. I ask. Sir, is the present time proper for mak- 
ing new permanent posts when the railways are still passing through bad 
times and when they are being run by loans from Depreciation Funds 
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year after year? These new additions to present posts reminds me of 
a story. Sir, once a Nawab wanted a favourite of his to be employed, and 
he asked his Wazir to find out some post for him. The Wazir found that 
there were no posts vacant and no officer was required for the State, but 
as the Nawab*s desire was to be met, the Wazir created a post for the 
man and that was for catching rats in the record room of the State. In 
India, we always find such posts being created for men and not find men 
for the posts vacant. 

Before closing, I should like to make a remark, in regard to what wa& 
said by the Honourable Member on my left, I mean Mr. Dudhoria. He 
suggested that the Jamalpur workshops should be closed and transferred 
to some other place. I was very much surprised to hear that from him.: 
Jamalpur and other parts have been seriously affected by the recent 
earthquake and it is important that more employment should be given to 
those helpless labourers. It is the duty of the railways and of every 
man to support those labourers from starvation. I would suggest to the 
Honourable Member that he should not pay any heed to this sugges- 
tion. 

Bhai Parma Band (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan): Before I 
begin my speech on the Eailway Budget, I must also join in the chorus 
of congratulations that have been offered to the Honourable Member for 
Eailways. I think every one of us recognises the value of the work that 
the Honourable Member has done during the last few months, not only as 
Member for the Eailways, but as Member for Commerce in settling the 
Indo-Japanese commercial relations. I quite agree with my Honourable 
friend, Sir Henry Gidney, in his view that taking into consideration the 
industrial development in this country and that of the trade and indus- 
tries throughout the whole world, along with the hard competition with 
which our industries are confronted, it would be quite appropriate that 
the Honourable Member's portfolio should be divided into two- One 
cannot think that it is now possible for one man to discharge his duties in 
respect of both these Dejjartments very faithfully. Then, again, support- 
ing Sir Heinry Gidney, I have to point out one more thing and that is 
that the railway officers — the Agents and their subordinates — act very 
autocratically. They are in a way autocrats in their own branch, whom it 
is very difficult to approach even for the railway employees, and to have 
their grievances redressed. 

I have to refer to one particular case which has been going on 
for the last three years about the Travelling Ticket Examiners on the 
North Western Eailway, and myself and Sir Henry Gidney and some 
other Members of this House liad to approach the late Financial Com- 
missioner, Mr. Parsons, and also our Honourable friend, Mr. P. K. Eau, 
about their grievances. Part of th^^r grieivances has no doubt been con- 
sidered. They wero all on a sudden in a’ way transferred from their cadre 
to another cadre and their allowances were practically reduced to nothing. 
Well, gradually, after repeated representations, we find that they have 
been made, an offer of their accepting a* substitute of their old pay without 
an assurance being given thnt they would get the old allowance which 
they could get as Travelling Ticket Examine-rK in their old service. Wei 
should not lose sight ot the fact that the position of the Travelling Ticket 
Examiners is a very difficult one. Thevy are unpopular with the public, 
and they have to do very hard duties and have to run some Mnd of risks 
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by travelling m the running train. It was said that it was for the purpose 
of economy that the whole cadre was in a way practically abolished and 
the men were transferred to another cadre. I would repeat here their 
request that the question of their allowance should be considered again and 
I would request the Financial Commissioner of Kailways to give sympa- 
thetic consideration to this, their last grievance. 

. Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Oidney: Their old allowances were part 
of their pay. 

. Bhid Parma Nand: As my Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney, has 
suggested, their old allowances were part of their pay, and it ia 
^ very very unreasonable and strange that they are being de- 
prived of the allowances which were being paid to them as part of their 
pay. Some of them had learnt to live in a very comfortable style on ac- 
count of their salaries, naturally their condition now is very hard*; 

There is another case of autocracy in the Department to which I want 
to make a reference. Only a few days ago, some 'eight candidates, as 
apprentice Permanent Way Inspectors were discharged. They had been 
given regular pay by the Department. They passed the first examination, 
they passed also the second examination, but, in the third year, eight of 
thqm were not able to come out successful, and so they were discharged. 
They are not now fit for anything. The Kailway Department did incur 
quite a lot of expenditure on paying every one of them, say, on an aver- 
age Es. 100 per month during their apprenticeship, and now they are dis- 
charged, and fresh men are being taken in their places. The Department 
will thus have to incur a similar expenditure on these new men. They 
submitted a petition. It was in the discretion of the Chief Engineer, 
North Western Eailway, to give them another chance. They have been 
to him, but he has refused point blank to consider their case and they 
are now wandering about not knowing what to do. They have naturally 
submitted a representation to the Financial Commissioner and I would 
just appeal to him to consider their case on the grounds of justice and 
equity and also to save the Railway Department another big expenditure. 
What they want only is that they should be given another chance and 
they would have the benefit of training at their own cost. They do not 
yant any guarantee for getting job on this line. They arc prepared to 
try their luck on some other line. They would be quite content to try 
their chance on other railways in this country. 

Sir, after pointing out the above typical cases, I just want to say that 
I had no wish, even for the sake of these grievances, to intervene in thia 
debate. I have risen to clear up one thing. I heard my Honourable 
friend, Sayyid Murtuza Saheb, speaking about the rights of the minorities. 
I was prepared not to take notice of what Sayyid IMurtuza Saheb said, 
thinking that he might not have been present throughout the Session, 
and perhaps he was not aware of the full facts of the case. But when I 
found my Honourable friend, Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, getting up and repeat- 
ing the same claim again which had been repeated in this House for years 
past, I thought it was my duty to explain another point of view. Sir, 
my position, as well as that of some of those Honourable Members who 
think with me, is that it is quite wrong in this House to raise this ques- 
tion of the services on communal grounds. These services should all bo 
filled on the sole consideration of merit and efficiency; and those people 
who want to have their claims recognized in the various services, be they 
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public services, or railway or postal services, should try to qualify ihem- 
selves for that service and try to stand in fair competition with other 
communities. But as this claim was very often pressed upon the Gov- 
ernment and our Honourable MusHm fricinds were stressing this point 
off and on, the Government had to yield, and a special officer was ap- 
pointed by the Eailway Department to make an investigation into the 
claims of the minorities. Sir, that officer presented his report. That re- 
port was discussed by us and I liad also to say quite a good deal about 
Mr. Hassan’s report on the railway services. As I could gather then, 
the point was made clefir that the Mussalman element in the railway 
services, taking all the subordinates and higher services together, averag- 
ed about one-fourth of the services throughout India, I mean, that was 
so taking an average of the whole of the services throughout the whole of 
India. My a'rgumcnt then was that if the services are to be given on the 
basis of population, the Muslims had already got their proper share and 
they had no riglit to demand any increase; but, as in the. Constitution, 
that was being framed for us, the principle of weightage wjis lecognised, 
we thouglit, tluy were claiming a similar weightage, in railway services. 
I think this fact was recognised by the Department and we were told by 
the TTonourablc !^^ember for tlu' liailways that decisions on that report 
were being formulated, and would be announced in this House. I do not 
know exactly tlie terms of the decision, but, talking as a Hindu, we be- 
Jieved tliat tluiv were not fair to us. All the same, wo thought that the 
preference, given by that decision to the recruitment of the minority com- 
munities in various services, should have quite satisfied our Muslim friends 
in this House. It is quite a surprise for me to sec that the same old 
qiir,stion, the same old cry, is being repeated in this House. The decision 
Jias already been arrived at and announced. 

The question is, who are the minorities? It is not only the Muslims 
who form the minority, but tliero are also the Anglo-Indians and the 
Gliristians. Now, taking all these minority commimitios together, there 
was a minority pad made in London by the members of these communities. 
It is for Ibem now to decide amongst themselves as to what ought to bo the 
share of these, minority comnuinities in the railway services. So far as I 
<-an judge from tlic figures which were given by Mr. Hassan, the Hindus 
have not even got their due share in all the services. Which of the 
minorities laid an unusual advantage, I do not care. That will bo seeA 
from the figures that arc jmblished in the book. But taking all the 
minorities togetlicr as one body, as they have framed one separate pact* 
for themselves, I think Honourable Members, belonging to the Muslim 
community, should go to tluir friends, other minorities, and get their 
share from them who have jirohably got much more in the railway services. 
They are sadly mistaken if they think that the Hindus have got more 
than their share. T can only tell them that the. Hindus have not got 
their proper share on the population ratio basis. That is the point that 
I want to make clear. 

In tlie first ]dace, 1 and other persons of my way of thinking protest 
against this very print* i pi ; of giving services on communal basis. Unfor- 
tunately it has been accepted by the Government in the case of railways. 
We Jill deplore that its introduction is being attempted in higher* public 
-services as well. It is Mke introducing poison not only in the constitu- 
tion, but in the whole body ijolltic of India by dividing the various coiri- 
munities throughout the services in various departments. I may, again, 
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assure my Muslim friends that the Hindus have not got any more share* 
in the railway services than they deserve. It may be that other people, 
who have done greater service in the Railway Departme^ut in early days, 
are given more posts, because they have been serving the Department 
for a long time. In fact, I admit that it is they who have brought this 
Department to this level and, thercifore, they deserve some concession to 
be made to them. I warn my friends of the Muslim community that, if 
they again press forward their claim for more appointments, we shall also 
have the same right to press our claims on the Honourable the Commerce 
Member, namely, that by giving any kind of undue preference to others 
in these services, the claims of the Hindus, who have devotcsdly served 
the railways all this time, should not bo ignored. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (llohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I shall be very brief at this fag-end of the 
day when I find noii-ofheial colleagues of mine are still rising. Sir, I 
quite agree with the Honourable and gallant Member, Colonel Sir Henry 
Ciidney, that the time has come, when all the machinery required for the 
railways, locomotives and everything, should be made in this country. 

I am very pleased that such a suggestion slioiild have come from Colonel 
Sir Henry Gidney, for he has always inaiiitainod that the statutory' Indians- 
must look upon India as their motherland. 1 am glad that that suggestion 
has tliG approval of the Leader of the Euro])can Group, Sir Leslie Hudson. 
I hope that we will scwni have Indian railways being run with Indian 
machinerv. made in India, so that Mr. Toshi will be satisfied that Indian 
labour will have expanded opj)ortimit.ies. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Bettor third class carriages. 

Mr, 0. S. Ranga Iyer: As Coloiu^l Sir Henry Gidney says, l)ptter third 
class carriaiges, because the claims of third class passengers cannot be 
ignored. ^Ir. doshi has already referred to thorn, and I shall take the 
opportunity of speaking on them on a cut. motion. I would only say this 
that T do not see any reason why the Government should not introduce* 
third class monthly return tickets for long journeys and thus giving them 
the same facility that they have in certain places weekly return tickets 
•for first and second class passengers, for, as Mr. Joshi has truly said, the 
third class passengers are the mainstay of railways. T am iglad to notice 
• in the speech of tlie Honourable the Commerce Moiiibc*r that he proposes 
to honour the Resolution of my friei.d, (Vqhka Romon Roy, by 

building low platforms. While 1 wish. Assam every success in that matter, 
there is a railway called the Rohilkund and Kumaou Railway which is 
as backward as the Assam Jhiilwav and notorious for low platforms and 
I liopc that the Konourablo the (\.mmerce ^Member will also take that 
railway into his consideration. There is also another railway, Polachi 
Palghat Railway, and that too is known for low platforms. 

I shoud certainly make a reference to the speech of my Honourable 
friend from (hihuitta, ^Fr. Anwar-ul-Azim. 

Mr. Amar Natb Dutt: He comes fn^m Cliittagong. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: He comes fnan the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 
Chittagong is certainly nearer than Delhi is to Calcutta. 
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Mr. Amar Natb Dutt: I do not think so. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: However, my time is short. As the Honour- 
able Member for Chittagong speaks very clearly, he brings matters to a 
head as ho certainly brought in regard to the communal question. But 
I admire him as he is working for his community and I have the same 
admiration for Bhai Panna Nand, the President of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
working for his community. Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim strongly protested against 
the formation of the new railway authoritv to which I have agreed. My 
friend, Mr. Joshi, has also agreed and there is no more radical Member 
in this House than Mr. Joshi. If he (Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim) reads the report, 
he will understand our opinions. I shall tell you straightaway why we 
want this new railway authority, for T shall speak fully on this subject 
when the cut motion of Dr. Ziauddin, himself an honoured Member, or 
of Sardar Sant Singh, or of Mr. K. C. Neogy comes up. This much 
I may say straightaway. We had Bhai Parma Nand's eloquent speech and 
we also had Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim *s sincere and eloquent speech. Bhai 
Parma Nand was equally sincere. We have had so many sincere speeches 
on the place of communities. There is our gallant friend who c.nme before 
our Bailway Committee in London and valiantly fought the case for his 
community. Well, the time has come to transfer all these communal 
discussions from the floor of the House to an authority creatpd by a 
Minister responsible to this House. (Hear, hear.) That is our recom- 
mendation so far as the Railway Authority is concerned, and Whitehall 
has not agreed with our recommendations. I may say here in this place 
that this is not only the recommendation of the representatives of one 
community, but it is the recommendation of the represeniatives of the 
other community which includes my Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin. 
Ahmad. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] » 

Sir, we came first to a Hindii-Muslim Pact and turned the tables on 
Whitehall. If my Honourable friend reads the Statutory Railway Board 
Committee Report, he will find that we have not constituted what, in 
his abysmal ignorance, ho was prepared to call a “Port Trust “. No, Sir, 
not eyen a Railway Trust ! But we have certainly agreed to the creation 
of a new railway authority when these stinking communal discussionaa 
will no longer be heard. We have our differences with Whitehall in that 
matter, and because, we Hindus and Muslims united in the Committee, . 
and we, Hindus and Muslims, did not agree with the representatives of 
His Majesty's Government and because we took into consideration the 
feelings of this House, therefore what happened? Sir Samuel Hoare has 
been obliged to write a memf)randuin deploring certain of onr suggestions 
and I hope my Honourable friend, Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, will read that 
memorandum before he appears on the floor of the House fior a full-dress 
debate. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: I have read it. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga lyor: My Honourable friend says he has read it, and 
I am glad he has done so, but he has not benefited by the wisdom of our 
report. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: It is a confidential report. 
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Mr. 0. S. Rftngft lysr: The Honourable Member will excuse me. It is 
a public document which can be purchased for six pence at His Majesty's 
Stationery Office. In England it appeared in all the newspapers. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: It did not appear in India. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: It did appear in India also, at least a very good 
summary. I am very careful when I discuss facts on the floor of the House. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: It was a confidential document. How 
did it appear in the Indian Press ? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I hold a copy in my hand. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I also lia\e it. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My Honourable friends, the Eaja Bahadur and 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, both not Members of tlic Committee, have got 
the memorandum and this w’as also given by the Government to the Press. 
When the Government gave it, it could not be a confidential memorandum. 
All that 1 need say is this. Two or three years ago, on the floor of the 
House, I moved a Resolution for the formation of the Statutory Railway 
Board. I was condemned by a certain section of the newspapers and 
representatives of the Associated Press masquerading as special correspon- 
dents spreading lies in the newspapers. I was condemned by certain 
Honourable Members on the floor of the House, they disapproved, not 
condemned, they certainly had the right of disapproval when such a drastic 
change was made. We took their disapproval seriously into consideration 
and every representation of this House was also considered and we made 
the recommendation that we did. There is a difference between us and 
Whitehall in the matter and I will say “do not draw a red-herring of ^ 
communal kind across the path, but transfer this curse of communalism 
from the floor of the House to the new authority". 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I never thought that this Budget will drag us in com- 
munal question. Undoubtedly we arc here to tell to the Government 
whatever our grievances are. But today, as we are examining the budgetary 
position of the Commerce Department of the Government of India, I shall 
appeal to my Honourable friends in the House that, just as they had sunk 
their difference in London, they should do the same here in India. Sir, 
we have for a long time worked on a Committee which \vas styled the 
Committee for the purchase of B. N. W. R. and R. K. R. and others, 
and for a long time the discussions went on, and ultimately the Committee 
came to a decision that as soon as the funds and favourable times per- 
mitted, the Government must purchase those railways. This is not the 
time that I should develop any argument for the purchase of railways 
from Companies and for Company railways to become State railways. 
That matter has been long settled and I think it is now the policy of the Gov- 
ernment of India and there is no need to develop the argument in favour 
of State railways. Knowing that these Company-managed railways are 
paying very high dividends to theii* shareholders, knowing also that they 
extend to very long distances, I am at variance with the views of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Das, who said on the floor of the House that the 
Company-managed railways look after the comforts of the passengers better, 
and that they are better managed than the State railways. I also have 
some experience of the B. and N. W. E. and the R. K. E. management, 
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because 1 oomo from Lucknow which is practically the headquarters of 
both the railways, and as I do not want to say anything against them^ 

I wish only to point out that the State-managed railways are in no way 
inferior to the Company-managed railways. As regards the State-managed 
railways, wc have at least the satisfaction of approaching here the Honour- 
able Member for Eailways and the Euilway Board, whereas, in the case 
of Company-managed railways, oiur complaints, our representations, our 
views and our solicitations are absolutely unheard, and nobody cares for 
them. Every one knows what is the. state of their affairs and what is the 
condition of their management, not to say of the third class passengers alone, 
but even first and second class passengers. My sole contention today 
before tlic House is that a Committee having decided long ago that these 
two railways should be purchased, yet we do not find any mention in the 
Budget for the purchase of these railways which will undoubtedly be pay- 
ing in the long run. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Wlierc is tlie money? 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: My Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh, asks, where is the money. If we see to the speech of the Honour- 
able Member tor Eailways which he made on the floor of the House the 
other day, if we turn to page 6, it says: ^ 

“If we find that th<»so projects are likely to he remunerative under present condi- 
tions of cheaj) money and low prices of material and desire to start construction during 
the next working season, we shall take steps to place our proposals before the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways and ask the Assembly for the requisite additional 
grant.” 

This was said in connection with another matter, thougli. But the 
same argument would apply to the purchase of these two big railways, 
and I am sure nobody here will deny that, just as the other State railways 
have been paying, tliesc two railways also will be paying. Why should 
they not be ])aying to the State especially when the Companies arc paying 
huge dividends as much as 18 per cent, to the shareholders. I do not see, 
therefore, any reason why they should not be paying concerns when taken 
over by the State ? In this sentence, which I have read before the House, 
there are only two points, that the business should he reniuueralive, and 
the other point is that you should have cheap money and low prices. With 
these three items satisfied, you can purchase the railways and the ryate- 
rials for the railways very cheap. You can also get money very cheap now, 
even at the rate of one or two per cent. I jlo not see any reason why 
Government should not take the necessary steps to purchase these two 
concerns now at once. My principal argument in favour of ])iirchasinji 
these railways is the inconveniemee and inefficient management, and as 1 
know thjit the State railways rirc better managed, and hence tjierc is no 
reason why wc should rajt punfhase thesf3 two railways. 

Then, Sir, I have read in the spoecli of the Eailway Member that there 
has been reduction in the number of passengers, and several speakers today 
have also referred to it Why should it not be so when we see that no 
attention is paid to the convenience of third class passengers? The third 
class passci.gers are really tlio people who i>ay, and not the upper class 
people. The railway staff is always allowed to travel on free passes in 
first and sec 'i?d class compartments. How can you make money when 
passes are carelessly issued and without any idea as to how many members 
of the families of these railway servants can be taken to travel ? I have 
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Invariably found some families at least travelling free in the second or first 
class every time that I am on the train. If you reduce the rates and 
freights, the principle of diminishing returns will apply, and I am sure 
more passengers will travel on the railways and more goods sent. There 
is a vicious circle. You now reduce the number of passenger trains on 
the State railways. Mail and ^Express trains are for the convenience ot 
the upper class passengers, and the passenger trains which are mostly for 
the convenience of the poorer classes have been stopped by you. If you 
reduce the number of trains, you certainly reduce the number of passengers 
and then you come here and say that, as the passengers are less in 
number, you have to reduce the number of trains. This is a vicious circle 
round which every time we find the arguments of Government Members 
revolving. 

As regards return tickets and reduced fares, I remember, Sir, several 
Members last year and the year before last signed an application to the 
[Railway Department to issue return tickets or to reduce fares for the 
Ajmere Fair on the Ajinere Urs. But no heed was paid to it, and the 
reply was given that they could not do it. It is on the occasion of these 
festivals and mclas that return tickers or reduced fares sliould be intro- 
duced just as they arc allowed during the Christmas holidays. It is an 
advertisement. You want to ad\ertise in foreign countries, but you do 
not really advertise, with that sincerity which is expected of you, in your 
own country. 

Sir, I remember to have put a question in this House sometime ago- 
to the effect that there was a station in my constituency which is known 
as Rahmatnagar station. The people of the neighbouring places and the 
place where the station is situated put in a memorial to the effect that 
the station should be named Amethi-Bandigi Mian. But the Railway 
Departmonb did not care for the wishes of the people and they threw away 
the application. In my question I suggested that owing to the name of 
the station not being changed, the income of that station was going down. 
The reason is that the people have boycotted the station and have taken 
to the buses and motor loii'ies and motor cars and even to chhas although 
it involves trouble, rather than go to the station. Not only ])asseiigers have 
boycotted it, but even, goods are not sent from that station. When I put 
tlic question, the reply was given that the local authorities should be 
approached, but how can that be done? This is a Central subject and 
how can this thing bo brought up before the TjOcuI Government and the 
* Local Council? This is how the people arc disappointed and the railways 
become unpopular, and when people submit prayers and memorials, no 
heed is paid to them. 

Then, Sir, in my part of the country pipes have been laid in the inter 
class lavatories. ^riu‘v have' been so placed that they drizzle at every place 
in the whole compartment, and when the people approached the railway 
authorities, they were told tluit the pipes wxu’e so made. The result is 
that bodies and clothes of passengers get spoiled and thus they prefer 
to travel in motor cars or motor lorries. 

Sir, there is one more point that I have to lay before this House, and 
that is about the strategic railways. Members of the House, who have 
preceded me, have referred to it, and I join in that chorus in asking 
Government that if this matter is to bo discussed and if ibis moiu-y is ta 
be had, the Government can very easily have it in their Army Budget 
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or in the General Budget rather than in the Bailway Budget. If these 
two crores are taken away, then the deficit will not be there as high as it 
appears to be. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways): Sir, may I begin by expressing my appreciation of what has fallen 
from Honourable Members in respect of myself and for the manner in which 
they have received this Budget? I think I merit and can claim the 
sympathy of this House because my charge of the Bailway Department has 
happened to synchronise with a period of unparalleled world depression 
which has made it essential for us to adopt a policy of caution, of retrench- 
ment and economy, which has postponed many schemes of importance and 
which has compelled us to play for safety and all that that implies. It has 
also happened to synchronise with a period of exceptional stress and activity 
in the sister department, the Commerce Department, which is linked with 
it in a single portfolio and which has rendered impossible the bestowal by 
me personally of an adequate amount of attention on the Bailway Depart- 
ment's multitudinous and complicated problems. I hope that these con- 
siderations will be borne in mind and that they will temper the hypercritical 
judgment which is so often visible in this House when the Bailway Depart- 
ment comes before its bar to present the annual statement of its steward- 
ship. I have often attempted to analyse and tried to account for the 
attitude, almost of hostility, towards the Bailway Department which has 
so often been exhibited in this House and which is prepared to take for 
granted the guilt of the Bailway Department and throw upon it the onus 
of proving its innocence. It seems to me that no organisation, public or 
private, is brought into such close, such intimate and such continuing 
contact with the public as the Eailway Department. It is so to speak con- 
tinually and ceaselessly on its trial, literally every minute of the day and 
every day of the year. Under these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that occasions should arise for legitimate criticism. The only wonder is 
that those occasions do not arise more often. If I may use a Baconian 
sentence “Men mark where they hit and not where they miss". A single 
instance of discourtesy or rudeness on the part of an employee, a single 
instance of negligence or inconvenience that may be experienced will very 
often warp the whole outlook of the person so affected towards the Bailway 
Depar)imeiit. No. one, for instance, cares to remember that there are 
something like 8,00,000 employees in the railways and that there must be^ 
some black sheep among them. I would ask this House most respect- 
fully and, through the House, I would ask the public sometimes to glance , 
at the other side of the picture, at the organisation, the forethought, the 
unremitting care, the technical skill, the devotion to duty on the part of 
the lowest to the highest official, which are essential if the railways of 
India are to serve effectively and efficiently the administrative and economic 
needs of the country. 

Now, I do not ask that criticism should be withheld. Criticism Is 
absolutely essential, and, so far as we are concerned, we welcome that 
•criticism; but I think I have a right to ask that the acerbity which so 
often characterises speeches in the House may be tempered by the thought 
that if the railways have many defects to admit, they can also point to a 
splendid record ot work often under the most difficult and adverse cir- 
cumstances, a record of work of which any railway in the world may well be 
proud. I would only ask ilonoiirable Members that they should keep a 
proper perspective in their judgment on matters which come up before 
them. 
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The question of rRtes and fares is one of perennial interest, and, when-* 
ever it is raised, it is always certain of .exciting criticism and comment in 
this House. There are two schools of thought; one school contends that 
the infallible remedy for falling revenues is a reduction in rates and fares. 
The other school contends that, in order to meet such a situation, the 
proper course is a judicious and reasonable rise in rates and fares. We 
eventually decided to make a practical experiment and we hope that, as 
the result of this experiment, data will be available, they may not be 
conclusive data, but tlicy will still be very valuable to enable us to decide 
what our future policy should be in this matter. I have already referred 
lo the matter in my Budget speech: we have revised rates on the North 
Western Eailway since the beginning of December for a period of six months. 
My Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliar, asked why 
AV 0 did not extend that experiment to certain other railways in Southern 
India. My reply to that is this: we are merely making an experiment and 
its extension must depend upon the results that we obtain. 

Then suggestions have been made that the railways should reduce their 
rates in order to give assistance to agriculture and industries. Now, the 
position of the Eailway Department has always been this: if we are 
expected to operate as a commercial concern, then obviously we must 
charge nvtes which are fully economic, that if Governments decide that 
assistance should be given to agriculture and industries, that assistance 
should not be indirect, concealed and vicarious as it would be if railway 
rales were reduced for the carriage of their products, but that it should 
be given directly and openly, so that the principle of giving assistance and 
the measure of assistance to be given may from time to time be capable 
of being examined and controlled by the Governments and the Legislatures 
(ioiicerned. From that position the Eailway Department has never resiled. 
Yet, notwithstanding that, they have, during this period of stress and strain, 
come to the assistance of agriculture in the peculiar circumstances of the 
day. Many railways have, as Honourable Members are aware, reduced 
their freights for the carriage of rice and wheat. I can also say that in 
certain cases railways do, as a matter of fact, quote special rates for the 
products of certain industries, but that, of course, is for the purpose of 
increasing and stimulating traffic. 

Certain large questions concerning rrdlway finance and organisation have 
boon referred to from time to time, and they certainly require most careful 
exanfination. They are such questions as the revision of the convention of 
1024, the desirability or otherwise of a contribution from railway revenues 
in aifl of the general revenues, the amount to be paid towards depreciation 
and amortisation, and the allocation of expenditure between revenue and 
capital. I had hoped. Sir, that it would have been possible for us to embark, 
during the current year, upon an examination of the question of the De- 
preciation Fund and the annual payments to it, but, after a very careful 
preliminary examination, we came to the conclusion that all these large 
outstanding financial questions had better be made the subject of a simul- 
taneous comprehensive examination. That a definite policy in regard to 
these and connected matters should be arrived at, if the Statutory Eailway 
A-uthority is to.be in a position to function satisfactorily, goes without saying. 
The House may rest assured that the matter has not escaped our attention, 
10 fact it is under our very active consideration. 

Then, Sir, I think it was my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, who sug- 
gested, — ^and the suggestions have been put forward on more occasions than 
in the interests of economy, — that a policy of amalgamation should be 
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followed in respect of railw^ay organizations and administrations. We realise 
the necessity for searching every avenue in order to secure economy, and' 
we realise that one of the few remaining directions in which economy may 
still be possible is amalgamation whore it can be given effect to without 
loss of efficiency. Honourable Members who have read the Keport of Mr. 
Pope will remember that this is one of the matters to which he has referred. 

I can assure Honourable Members that it is constantly before us. I would, 
however, point out that the oj)portunitie8 for amalgamation will be greater 
when more of the Couipanic's* administrations come under Government. 
It will, 1 think, readily be realised that to amalgamate two systems inta 
Gi single administration may be beset with difficulties, whereas it may be 
easier to amalgamate tln*ee systems and turn them into two administrations. 
Now, that of course, as I have said, will become easier when more of the 
Companies* administrations come under Government. 

Sir, it is somewhat difficult, in the course of a reply like this, to touch 
on all matters wliich have been raised during the debate, and if, therefore, 

I fail to make my survey complete, T can only ask Honourable Members 
to forgive me and to attribute my omission to tlici proi^er cause. 

I would like to l)egin with my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. 1 think that 
two at letist of the figures quoted by him were correct. x\s for the rest, 
they were like the (uiratc's egg right in parts. If my friend has any 
difficulty in following the figures to which he referred, I would suggest that 
he should spend half an hour with my Honourable friend, Mr. Ran, and 
I hope that his difficulties may be resolved. 

An Honourable Member: He is a wrangler. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May 1 explain, Sir. I thought the explanation 
which Mr. Rau would give me would be put down in the footnote. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: 1 am quite sure that Mr. Rau will 
be prepared to give an explanation whenever rny friend asks for it. 

Then, my friend suggested that be preferred that the three- wheeled 
carriage which was, 1 think, ihe description that he applied to the rail- 
way administration, io be turned into a two-wheeled vehicle. May I suggest 
to him ill reply that, provided the three whi^els arc properly arrangfed, a 
three- wluielcd vehicle may be much more stable than a two-wheeled one. 

My TTonour'ible friend also was evidently filled with deep anxiety as 
to wliat had become of tlie Depreciation Fund. I. am sure deep down his 
mind be suspects whi‘u I, Mr. Ran and the present Members of the Rail- 
way Board leave their posts, and when the chest is opened, as happened 
in a famous case in I’aris, that the millions will be found to have vanished. 
Sir, I can assure liiiu that the Dc'.preeiation .Fund is perfectly safe. He 
put the question to me last year during th(? course of the general debate, 
and I gave him an answer, and 1 should have hoped that that answet 
would liave salisfied him. ^fay L repeat what T said then ? “ Ho’*, that is 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahin.-Kh ‘wished to know where the Depreciation Fund of 
ours is kept. It is merged in general balances, and we get on our balances 
the same rae' imer('Si as charged on our capital outlay**. I trust. Sir, 
that if my fi Mid raises the same question next year, he will rest satisfied 
with the assurance that 1 will then give him that I have already replied tc 
his question. 
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My friend, Mr. Joshi, referred to the Central Advisory Committee and 
sviggested that last year it had not met even once. I think I expressed my 
regret that last year that had been the case, and, as a matter of fact, since 
that time the Central Advisory Committee has met twice, and we have 
introduced wh|t, I think, is a very important innovation in that the 
members of the Central Advisory Committee are now able to tliemsclves 
suggest questions for discussion by the Committee. 

Then, my friend, llaja Jbihadur Krishnamachariar, made certain com- 
plaints in regard to the slowness of goods trains. In that matter I have 
a certain amount of sympathy with liim. I can assure him that through 
goods trains are now being run much more frequently than ])reviously, 
and the matter will receive the attention of the Eailway Board. 

He asked wliy, when we were building big bridges, we did not avail 
ourselves of tlie best technical and engineering skill. I can assure him, 

Sir, tliat any suggestion to the conlrarv is quite unfounded wdion applied to 
\lie case, of the bridge to whic^h we arc referring, namely, the Sara Bridge. 

Wo t(Kjk the best technical advice wc could, but as I have said in my 
speech in introducing the Jhidget, engineering skill and foresight cannot 
always cope with the forces ol; niiture when they arc uncfaitrolled. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Unchained. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Unchained. 

My friend, DiWi^n Baliadur Earnasw’arni Mudiiliar, asked, why the 
operating ratio on the North Western Railway w’as so much higher than 
that on cert«-nn other lines. Afay I point out to liim that the answ’er is 
simple so hir as the North \Vest(‘vn B.ailway is concenuHl, because it in- 
cludes strati‘gic linos. So far as other runways are concerned, 1 think that 
♦he rise in the operating ratio is very largely due to the fall in reeeipts. 

I must express iiiy gratitude to niy friend, Diwan Bahadur Bamaswaini 
^ludaliar, for what he said in regard to the Bublieity Jbireaii. 1 myself 
think that it is a most useful and valuable institution, and the suggcstioiis 
that he has made bi'ing based on his practical experience w ill, 1 am sure, 
he very w armly wekromed and earefiilly considered by the Bailway Board 

Then, my friend. Sir Henry (lidney, made a very interesting suggestion. 
He asked why locomotives could not he built in this country. That sug- 
gestion was taken up by more than < ne Member of this House, and [ believe 
that my friend, Mr. Thanipaii, has already tabled a Resolution in regard 
• 0 that matter. I can tell my Ifonoiirable friend that the question has 
already been taken up, it was taken up some months ago. and I can assure 
th(». House that the possibilities will be most carefully examined. Sir 
Henry Gidnev wislicd to know what was being done for tlic railway staff 
at .Jamalpur in the matter of housing, loans, etc. I w’^ould like to assure 
}h!)i tliat the question lias received attention, a temporary post of a 
special officer has been created in connection with the housing, foodstuffs, 
financial assistance and general assistance for the staff that has suffered 
at Jarnalpur, and I can assure my Honourable friend that if the East Indian 
haihvay Administration makes any further suggestions in the matter, they 
'vill be most sympathetically considered by the Railway Board and the 
f^overninent. 

Rir TjOsHo Hudson asked, what was being done in the matter of giving 
'aihvay receipts the status of negotiable instruments. The matter has 
Ijoon referred to various authorities for their view^s, and wx are not yet 
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m receipt of final opinions in regard to this question. I may say that there 
is a very great diversity of opinion in the views received from the various 
all thori ties referred to, who have replied. I can assure^ him, howeverj 
that the matter will be dealt with at the earliest possible opportunity. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Bhiiput Sing, made certain complaints, 
BO far as I was concerned. I am not going to spoon-feed my Honourable 
friend and I am not going to supply him with cut and dried summaries 
of what is contained in the papers that have been given him to read. I 
may tell him that if I did so, his mental faculties might soon suffer 
atrophy. (Laughter.) However, I would like to set his anxiety at rest 
on certain matters by telling him that, so far as the question of coal 
contracts is concerned, we have, as a matter of fact, called for tenders, 
those tenders are now before us and we are not yet in a position to say 
what the result will be. In regard to his other question, as to the fall 
in receipts, I need only point out that one of the first fruits of the 
examination of that question is the experiment which we are now making 
on the North Western Bailway in regard to the general reduction of third 
class fares. 

I think that I have dealt with most of the points which have been 
raised in this debate. There is mly one matter on which in conclusion 
I should like to touch. Last year we had a Bail-Road Conference in 
Simla, and as a result of that Coiiference. the hope was engendered that 
there would be real co-operation in the future between the Railway Admi- 
nistrations on the one hand and Local and Provincial Administrations on 
the other in this most important matter of public commimications. We 
for our part have already made it perfectly clear that we will not rush 
into any new extensions without the fullest consultation and discussion 
with the Local Governments and we hope that they in their turn will 
lake into consideration the point of view of the railways in the interests 
of their own people before^ they embark on any policy of road construction 
which may affect the railways. Indeed, it is not so much a matter of 
the point of view of the railways os the interests of the community at 
large. Speaking quite generally, I think that the limited resources avail- 
able can bo most fruitfully and most economically spent in opening up 
new areas wliich are untapped and unserved rather than in duplicating 
facilities which already exist. 

I would close with one final remaik in regard to the attitude of thef 

g ^ Railway Department towards the competition which they will 
be called upon more and more lo face from many quarters in 
the future. Whatever may have been their attitude in the past, my 
clobe contact with the Railway Administrations during the past eighteen 
months has left this much perfectly clear in my mind, namely, that the 
railways are alive to the fact that it i? only endeavouring to give better 
service, by endeavouring to give bettor value for money than their competi- 
tors, that they will be able to keep and to increase their clientele in the 
face of competition. That, Sir, ig the spirit which animates the Railway 
Administrations today and, I hope, will continue to animate them in the 
future- (Apt dauso . ) 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesdayr 
the. 2l8t February, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEKS. 

Tenders for tiie Eaising of Coal in State RaiiiWay Collieries. 

176. *Mri S. 0. Mitra: (a) When did Government accept the principle 
of asking for tender regarding the raising of coal in the State Hailway 
collieries? 

(6) For how many collieries did they ask for tender thir year? 

• Mr. P, B. Bau: (a) Government issued orders in 1933 that tenders 
should be called for in State-managed collieries. 

(6) Five, t,e,, two at Qiridih, one at Kargali, one at Bukharo, and one 
at Swang. 

Contractors for Baisino Coal in State Collieries. 

177. *Mr. S. 0. Hitra: (a) Have Government any approved list of 
contractors for raising coal in State collieries? 

(6) Do Government demand any deposit from the contractors before 
they are allowed to submit tenders? 

(c) If not, how do they expect to bar out unreal and fictitious tenders ? 

(d) Do Government contemplate framing rules, demanding a deposit of 
a small sum as a condition precedent to the submission of a tender for 
contract like the Army Department? 

P* Ba Bau* No. 

(b) No, but Bs. 5 is charged for the purchase of tender documents. 

(fc) By careful selection based on past experience. 

(d) This has not been considered necessary for the particular tenders 
under consideration. 

Acceptance op the Lowest Tender by the Bailway Department. 

178. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Do Government in the Bailway Department 
follow the general principle of accepting the lowest tender? 

(6) Do Government follow the principle of stating reasons in all cases 
where they for any reason cannot accept the lowest tender? 

(c) Do Government contemplate, in cases when they do not accept the 
lowest tender, making enquiries from the party concerned about the 
alleged reasons for non-acceptance of his tender? 

( 1066 ) 
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Mr. P. B. Rau: The general principles regarding calls for tenders 
and selections from tenders received are contained in the rules regarding 
contracts which were issued last year. A copy of the rules is in the Lib- 
rary. Generally speaking, the position is tha?b the lowest tender should 
be accepted unloss such an acceptance would not be to the public in- 
terest; and the reasons for not accepting the lowest tender are recorded 
at the time by the, authority making the selection. 

Memorials from the Travelling Ticket Inspectors of the East Indian 
Railway to the Railway Board. 

179. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) With reference to the reply to the 
supplementary question to starred question No. 1361, dated the 11th Dec- 
ember, 1933, vide page 2928 of the Debates, wdl Government be pleased to 
state if “certain memorials’* include those submitted by the old Travelling 
Ticket Inspectors of the East Indian Railway to the Railway Board in the 
last week of July, 1933, to which they have received no reply yet? 

(b) If they have not been received yet by the Railway Board, are 
Government prepared to enquire from the Agent, East Indian Railway, 
and state as to what has happened to those memorials? 

(c) Is it a fact that direct copies of these memorials were submitted 
to the Railway Board by the memorialists? 

(d) If so, what action was taken by Government when they came to 
know the facts contained in the memorial? 

(e) Is there any time limit for the disposal of appeals by the adminis- 
tration? 

(/) Is it a fact that employees have a time limit of one month for the 
submission of appeals? 

(g) Do Government propose to see that no employees are kept in the 
dark about their representations, appeals and memorials, and are informed 
what steps are being taken? 

(h) If Government do not propose to do so, will they be ])leased to 
state what means are left for an employee to draw the attention of the 
administration? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) No. 

(b), (c) and (d). The disposal of any memorials regarding pay and 
allowances, etc , from non-gazetted staff, is a matter which generally ‘lies 
within the competence of the Agent. In matters regarding which, under 
the rules, no appeal lies to the Railway Board, the Board do not take 
part unless the Agent refers the mattor to the Board for their orders. 

(e) No. 

(/) Yes. 

(g) and (k). Government have no reason to believe that representa- 
tions, appeals, and memorials are not being replied to by Railway Ad- 
ministrations but instructions are being issued to all administrations that 
the orders passed on every appeal should be communicated to the em- 
ployee. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to say what 
are the sources which make them think that such and such a case is 
fit for interference? 
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Hr. P. B. Ban: I have not made any statement of that kind in this 
case. 1 said that instructions are being issued to all administrations that 
the orders passed on every appeal should be communicated to the em- 
ployee. 

Kr. Lalchand Navalrai: What will be the remedy of the* employee if 
he is informed of the reply and the judgment of the Agent? 

Mr. P. B* Rau: The remedy is what is contained in the appeal rules. 

If there is an appeal to a higher authority, then he can appeal. 

Mr. Lalchand Ravalrai: If there is no appeal, can he apply to the 
Eailway Board to exercise their powers of superintendence? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: The appeal rules have been very carefully consi- 
dered, and the Government do not propose to grant further powers of 
appeal. 

Mr. Zialcliand Navalrai: When were tliose rules considered? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: I believe the rules were issued only a few years ago. 

* Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Then how is it that the Honourable Member 
is in a position to say that they have b^en considered and are being 
acted upon? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: My Honourable friend is putting words into my mouth 
which I never used. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from the Honourable Member 
how it is to be found if the rules require amendment? 

Mr. P* B. Ban: A copy of the rules is in the Library. My Honour- 
«able friend can get them and study them at leisure. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member himself go 
through them and suggest the remedy? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: I do not think any remedy is called for. 

,Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of the fact that appeals have always 
got to be forwarded through the proper channel, may 1 know if any ' 
OJhcer refuses to forward the appeals altogether? 

Mr. P. R. Ban: An Officer is not entitled to refuse to forward ap- 
peals that lie undtr the rules. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: He must necessarily forward it? 

Mr. P. R. Ban: Yes. 


Direct Recruitment of some of the e-y-Ckew Inspectors on the East 

Indian Railway. 

180. *Maulvl Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) With reference to 
starred question No. 1473 part (b) dated the 20th December, 1933, 
will Government be pleased to state the reasons for the necessity for the 
direct recruitment of some of the ex-Crew Inspectors on the East Indian 
Railway ? l 

‘ A 2 
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(b) With reference to the replies to questions Nos. 1110 and 1380 (b), 
dated the 18th March and the 2nd April, 1029, laid on the. table of thia 
House on the 21st January, 1930, is it a fact that many Travelling Ticket 
Inspectors who could be conveniently spared by Accounts Department to 
work in the crew system on its inauguration were utilised on responsible 
posts and also imparted training to the crew recruits including those who 
claim themselves to be ex-Crew Inspectors? 

(c) Can an employee claim seniority on the basis of his temporary or 
officiating service in which he was never confirmed? 

(d) Is it a fact that all the posts of the Crew Inspectors were temporary 
and for a purely experimental measure and were offered under a clear 
agreement of 24 hours’ notice of discharge*? 

(e) Is it a fact that the pay plus mileage, i.e,, the emoluments reckoned 
as pay of the old Travelling Ticket Inspectors, exceeded by far the pay of 
the newly recruited Crew Inspectors? 

(/) Is it a fact that the old Travelling Ticket Inspectors and the ex- 
* Crew Inspectors both claimed to be classed as “Inspectors**? 

(g) Is it a fact that the comparatively higher initial salary of Crew 
Inspectors was fixed because they were not given mileage allowance (reckon- 
ed as pay) like that given to the old Travelling Ticket Inspectors? 

(h) Is it a fact that the maximum pay of a Travelling Ticket Inspector 
was also Es. 200 like the Crew Inspectors? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for certain information, and will lay 
a reply on the table in due course. 


Seniority of the Ticket Checking Staff on the East Indian Railway. 

181. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: With reference to 
^starred question No. 1474 (d), dated the 20th December, 1933, will Govern* 
ihent be pleased to enquire and state if it is a fact that the .\gent, East 
Indian Railway's interpretation of his circular No. 464 of the 26th January, 
1927, as embodied in his letter No. O. P. E.-781, dated the 4th February, 
1930, has distinctly laid down that officiating service followed by confirma- 
tion is not the factor for determining seniority? 

/ 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for certain information, and will layca 
.reply on the table in due course. 


Seniority op the Ticket Checking Staff on the East Indian Raitway. 

182. ♦Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state w’hothcr Railway Board letter No. 683-E. G . dated the 3rd 
March, 1931, contained special rules to carr.y out the policy of retrenchment, 
or they were intended to interfere with the standing rules of the various 
Railway administrations on the subject of discharge, dismissal and promo- 
tions, etc. ? 

(h) Will Government he pleased to state if the letter in question is not 
ipso facto cancelled when the findings of the Court of Enquiry were adopted 
by Government’^ 

(c) If th-3 re ply to pai-ts (a) and (b) above be in the negative, will 
Government be pleased to state if the said letter of the Railway Board 
[para. (2) (c)] is held to supersede, cancel or modify the Agent, East 
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Indian Eailway's circular No. 464, dated the 26th January, 1927 (para. 4) 
and the Agent's (O. P.) letter No. 0. P. E.-781, dated the 4th February, 
1930? 

(d) If the reply to part (c) above be in the negative, why the pay 
and status of the ex-Crew Inspectors before the 1st June, 1931, are taken 
into account in determining seniority? ) 

(e) Is it ix fact that liailway Board letter No. 683-E. G., dated the 
3rd March, 1931, does not apply in the case of the old Crew Inspectors? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have ca'lled for certain information, and, on its 
receipt, will lay a reply on the table. 

Inaugubation or the Crew System over the Dinapub Division. 

183. ♦Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Will Government 
be pleased. to state if it is a fact that on the inauguration of the crew 
system over the Dinap ur Division in 1928, many Crew Inspectors and 
Assistant Crew Inspectors were recruited direct ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the old Travelling Ticket Inspectors drawing much 
higher emoluments and with long services were utilised in lower capacities? 

* (c) Is it a fact that after practical training of several months these 

newly recruited Crew Inspectors were subjected to a departmental 
examination in which they all failed and were subsequently reduced to 
lower capacities and their places were given to the old Travelling Ticket 
Inspectors ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for certain information, and will lay 
a reply on the table in due course. 

Discharge of Subordin.ates in the RAmwAY School of Transportation. 

Chandausi. 

184. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. P. R. Rau in- 
formed this House in reply to a supplementary question to starred question 
No. 1176 of the 27th November, 1933, that no new service code has now 
been devised under the name of retrenchment, that is, whciiever an officer 
cannot prove a case against any subordinate and the officer finds it 
ipconvoniont to have any. enquiry, the officer simply dismisses the sub- 
ordinate on the ground of retrenchment? If so, are not the following 
letters from the Superintendent (Mr. R. F. Wood), Railway School of 
Transportation, Chandausi, Fast Indian Railway, against the Govem- 
..ment's reply? 

(i) Letter No. 64/1324, dated the 22nd August, 1933, reading: 

“Voluntarily Retirement." 

“A constant source of trouble both in the School and City but it would be difficult 
to give proper grounds for discharging, it is most desirable that they go.” 

(ii) Letter No. 64/1352, dated the 25th August, 1933, reading: 

“Voluntarily Retirement." 

“In absence of any orders regarding their retirement they were sanctioned 14 days 
casual leave as an urgent case and was recalled after expiry of 13 days on arrival 
'Of their relief.” 

(iii) Letter No. 54/1425, dated the 7th September, 1933, reading: 

“Voluntarily Retirement. ’ ' 

“They are not willing to resign under the ordinary rules, their period of absence 
(compulsory 14 days casual leave) has been treated as leave without pay.” 
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(b) If so, what action has been taken against the Superintendent 
(Mr. K. P. Wood)? If none, why not? 

Mr* P. Rt Rau: The answorr to the first part of the question is inc 
the a’ffirmative. In regard to the second part, I am unable to under- 
stand what the extracts quoted are meant to prove; it is impossible to 
draw any conclusions from isolated sentences from various letters. My 
Honourable friend apparently does not realise that appeals against dis- 
charges, if any, can be made under the ordinary rules to the authority 
above the* person issuing the orders of discharge. Government do not 
consider that their intervention is called for. 

Consolidated Allowance of the Travelling Ticket Examiners on the 
East Indian Railway. 

185. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. P. B. Bau informed 
this House in reply to part (c) of starred question No. 1272 of the 
let December, 1933, that on reconsideration it has since been decided 
not to subject consolidated travelling allowance for ticket examining staff 
on the East Indian Bail way to the cut so long as the ordinary daily allow- 
ance is not subject to it? If so, will Government please state the length, 
of period during which the ordinary daily allowance was subjected to any 
cut and to what extent? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the negative, what are the circum- 
stances under which the said consolidated allowance was subjected to 
12^ per cent, cut for twenty-nine months commencing from the 1st July, 
1981, and ending on the 30th November, 1933, on the East Indian Bailway 
ticket examining staff alone? 

(o) Was it a uniform cut on all State Bailways? If so, what are tiie 
circumstances under which it was not imposed on the consolidated allow- 
ance drawn by the ticket examining staff on the North Western Railway 
from the Ist December, 1932 ? 

(d) Do Government propose to consider the exemption of the said 
consolidated allowance from the said cut with effect from the 1st July, 1931 ? 
If i^iot, why not? 

(s) Will Government please state whether the grant of a special rate 
of consolidated travelling allowance sanctioned as an ex-gratia measure 
is subject to any cut? If so, why? • 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. Ordinarily daily allowance was not sub- 
jected to any cut. 

(b) As already stated by me in reply to question No. 1272, the cut 
was imposed generally on all compensatory allowances, including con- 
solidated monthly travelling allowances as a measure of reduction in 
expenditure owing to financial stringency. 

(c) Yes. Government are not aware that it was not imposed on the 
North W^estern Railway, but are making enquiries. 

(d) No. Government do not see any reason to depart in this case 
from their usiud policy of not granting retrospective effect to such con- 
cessions. 

(e) The fact that an allowance is granted ex-gratia does not operate 
to exempt it from orders affecting other allowances of a similar nature. 
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SCPPLY OF RuIJSS,®EIiATINO TO THBIB DuTUBS, TO THE RAILWAY EMPLOYEES 
IN THE MoBADABAD DIVISION OF THE EaST InDIAN RAILWAY. 

186. '’‘Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that under Rule 176 of thd 
Government of India, Railway Department, Notification No. 1078-T., 
dated the 9th March, 1929, every Railway servant, whether supplied or 
not with a copy or translation of the rules relating to his duties shall 
make himself acquainted with such rules? If so, will Government please 
state the means, other than being supplied with a copy or translation,, 
by which a Railway servant shall acquaint himself with the rules? 

(b) Is it a fact that no translation of any description has ever beem 

supplied to the railway servants working in Moradabad Division of the 
East Indian Railway? If so, why? i • 

(c) What steps have now been taken to supply the translation to the' 
railway servants of the said Division ? If none, why not ? 

(d) Do Government propose to take action against the authority con- 
cerned in the said Division? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R- Rau: 1 am enquiring what are the arrangements on the 
Bast Indism Railway for ensuring that every railway servant makes him- 
self acquainted with the rules relating to his duties, and shall lay a reply 
oh the table in due course. 

Railway Arrangements for Mezas held at certain Places. 

187. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. P. R. Rau informed 
this House in reply to starred questions Nos. 911 and 912 of the 13th 
September, 1933, that a copy of the questions had been sent to the Agent, 
East Indian Railway, for consideration in connection with future melas? 
If so, will Government please state the nature of suggestions made therein 
which require the consideration of the Agent ? 

(6) Do Government now propose, to inform this House of the facts 
and figures asked therein? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. I must leave it to*my Honourable friend 
to study the questions and judge for himself. 

(b) Government consider tliat the collection of the detailed informa- 
tion^required is not likely to seive any useful purpose. 

Station Masters and Assistant Station Masters having Defective Eye 

• Sight on the North Western Railway. 

188. *Mr, Goswami M. R. Puri: (a) Are Government aware that on the 
North Western Railway, Station Masters and Assistant Station Masters 
who failed in eyesight examination, are either discharged or offered too low 
salary in. other branches ? If so, why ? 

(b) Do (joveriiment propose to take steps to provide such candidates 
who failed with the same salary w hich they were drawing before ? 

(c) Do Government propose to reserve certain percentage of commercial 
and other departmental posts for such failures? If not, why not? 

llr. P. B. Rau: (a) Government are, not aware of the particular facts 
that the Honourable Member is referring to, but their instructions are 
that staff who have failed in the eye sight test should be offered suitable 
employment as loir as possible. 

(b) and (c). No. 
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Posting op Assistant Station Masters and Station Masters as Guards. 

189. *Mr. Ooswami M. S. Puri: (a) Do Government consider guards 
better qualified in departmental abilities than the station masters? If not, 
how is it that only the guards are posted as assistant station masters at big 
junctions ? 

{h) If this procedure is to be continued, are Government prepared to 
post assistants and station masters as B and C class guards in their 
places? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Government are not prepared to express an 
opinion on the point raised in the . first part of the question* They -are 
not aware thqj} the facts are as stated by the Honourable Member in 
the second part. 

(b) This is a hypothetical question; Government are not prepared to 
interfere in the posting of station masters and guards. 


Pay of a Train Despatcher at Delhi. 

190. *Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri: (a) Are Government aware that the 
responsibilities of a train despatcher at Delhi and other junctions are greater 
than those of out-door assistant station masters ? If so, why is the former 
paid Ks. 95 while the latter Its. 260 and over? 

(6) Is it a fact that when this work is done by Europeans,, they are 
designated as assistant station masters and are paid Rs. 260 to Rs. 300, 
but when the same work is done by Indians, they are called train 
despatchers and paid Rs. 95 only ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) I am informed that the J^eply to the firet part, of 
this question is in the negative and the second part does not arise. 

(b) So far as I am aware, this is incorrect. The pay of a post is not 
liable to alter according to whether the incumbent of it is a European 
or an Indian. 

Low Salaries of Assistant Station Masters on the North Western 
' Railway. 

191. *Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri: (a) Are Government aware tha-f the 
assistant station masters are responsible for the duties of the station masters 
ill his absence, as per working rules? If so, why are not the assistants 
of the same grade as tliat of the station masters ? . 

(b) Is it a fact that on certain big stations like Ghaziabad, etc., the 
assistant station masters performing the same duties are on different grades 
and getting different salaries ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau*. (a) The duties of an Assistant Station Master, in the 
absence of the Station Master, are confined to only such matters the 
disposal of which cannot, in the interests of the safety and expeditious 
working of trafl&c in and through the station, be deferred for the Station 
Master to oeal with jiersonally. The second part of the question does 
not, therefore, arise. 

' (b) I prti^ume my Honourable friend is referring to the North Western 
Railway. I have called for certain information and will lay a reply on 
the table of the House in due course. 
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BbBPONSIBILTTIES 07 THE STATION MASTERS AND THEIR ASSISTANTS. 

192. *Mr. Qoswami M. R. Puri: Is it a fact that the responsibilities of 
the station masters or assistants are far greater than those of other clerhs? 
If so, why are they in the same grade in which the other clerks are ? 

Hr. P. B. Bau: The duties of station masters and clerks vary to 
such an extent that it is impossible to compare . their responsibilities class 
by class* 

The scales of pay for each class of staff are fraaned after considera- 
tion of the duties and responsibilities attached to the post. 

Leave to Sick Staff on the North Western Railway. 

193. *Mr. Qoswami M. B. Puri: (a) Is it a fact that on the North 
Western Railway even the staff reporting sick and unfit for duty are forced 
to attend hospitals after travelling from 10 to 15 miles ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Railway authorities refuse to grant them sick 
leave, allow them to attend civil hospitals when they are nearer than the 
railway hospitals and to accept the certificates other than those issued by 
• the Railway doctors and also refuse to countersign them? If so, why? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I have called for certain information, and will lay 
a reply on the table in due course. 

Accidents occurred due to Short-Sightedness op the Staff. 

194. *Mr. Qoswami M. R. Puri: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
lay on the table a list of accidents which occurred due to short-sightedness 
of the staff? 

(h) What is the necessity for medically examining them every third 
year? 

Mr. P, R. Bau: (a) Government are not aware of any cases of acci- 
dents which occurred due to defective eyesight of the staff. 

(b) Provision for periodical medical examination of staff in the rules 
itf made in the interests of public safety. 

# 

Rest to the Staff on the North Western Railway. 

195. *Mr. Qoswami M. R. Puri: (a) Is it a fact that North Western 
Railway staff is forced to perform under-rest and double duty, in order to 
get weekly rest? 

(b) Is it a fact that the 12 hours* night continuous duty was considered 
objectionable before and has now become legal? 

(c) Are Government aware that the East Indian Railway is giving 
proper rest by engaging extra staff? If so, why is not the same procedure 
adopted on the North Western Railway? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) Periods of under-rest and double duty may occur 
at varying intervals in the case of certain categories of staff. This practice 
was in vogue before the Act was passed and is not contrary to the provisions 
of the law. 
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(6) The question of avoiding continual night duty has been discussed by 
the Supervisor of Kailway Labour, in paragraphs 39 to 41 of his Annual 
Report on the working of the Hours of Employment Regulations on the^ 
North Western and East Indian Railwa 3 "s for the year 1931-32, a copy of 
which is in the Library of the House. I might add for the information of 
the Honourable Member that the Agents, North Western and East Indian 
Railways, have been addressed by the Railway Board stating that the 
Board considered it desirable that active steps should be taken to reduce 
to a minimum the number of employees who are continually on duty at 
night. 

(c) I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given to part 
(c) of his question No. 179, on the 1st April, 1933. 


Oyebtime Allowance to the Line Staff on the Nobth Westebii 

Railway. 

196. *Mr. Ck)swaxni M. R. Puri: (a) Are Government aware that on the 
North Western Railway 90 per cent, of the line staff is still not getting 
casual leave on important occasions in time? If so, are Government 
prepared to allow the staff to perform extra duties-hours for this purpose, • 
sanctioning overtime allowance ? If not, what steps do Government propose 
to take to enable the staff to get leave in time ? 

(b) Are Government aware that the over- time allowance rules are so 
framed by the North Western Railway authorities that it is impossible for 
the staff to get any, even though they perform over-time duties? 

(c) Will Government kindly lay on the table a complete list of the over- 
time allowance sanctioned and the over- time slips received up to November, 
1933, from the time the amended Railways Act has come into force ? 

Mr. P. B. Rau: (a) and (b). Full powers with regard to these questions 
have been delegated to the Local Railway Administration and the staff who 
feel they have a grievance can bring it to the notice of the responsible 
authorities. Government do not consider that their intervention is called 
for. 

(c) Government regret they are unable to supply the information re- 
quired as the time and labour involved in collecting it will not be justifieJfl 
by the results. 


Grant of Intermediate Class Passes to the Superior Staff on tm 
North Western Railway. ’ 

197 *Mr. Ooswami M. R. Puri: Is it a fact that on the North W'estem 
Railway the superior staff entitled to travel in the intermediate class have 
to travel in third because th& provision passes are for third class? Are Gov- 
ernment prepared to either issue one third and one intermediate class pass 
separately or make the same a'. ailable by intermediate class when used by 
superior staff? 

Hr. F. R. Ban: A provision pass is intended for servants; and is always 
issued in the lowest class. Government see no reason to alter this practice. 
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jNBLiaiBILlTY OF PaSS HoLDSBS TO CHANGE THE CLASS OF THE TICKETS OK 

THE North Western Railway. 

108 '^Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri: la it a fact that on the North Western 
Kail way, pass-holders are not entitled to change into higher class even, 
on payment of difference of fares? If so, why? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to ques- 
tions Nqs. 198 and 199 together. The practice on the North Western Rail- 
way is as stated by the Honourable Member. I might add that the 
suggestion that pass holders or those holding privilege ticket orders should 
be entitled to travel in a higher class on payment of extra fares was recently 
made by the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation and is at present under 
the consideration of the Railway Board. 

Ineligibility of Privilege Ticket Holders to change the Class of the. 

Tickets. yjii 

fl99. *Mr. Ooswami M. B. Puri: Is it a fact that the tickets issued* 
to railway staff on privilege ticket orders are not treated as fully paid tickets, 
as regards a change to higher class on payment of difference of fares? If 
so* why ? . 


Position op Railways in the New Constitution. 

200. ^Mr. Goswami H. B. Puri: In the new Award, is railway to be 

reckoned as a central department and are all State Railways to be under 
one Crown proprietor? • 

Mr. P. B. Bau: So far as I can see, the White Paper proposals, to which 
I imagine my Honourbale friend refers, make no change in this respect 
from the present position. 

Grievances of the Guards in the Jubbulfore Division of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. 

201. *Mr. Goswami M. B. Puri: (a) *Is it a fact that on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, Jubbulpore Division^ the G class guards are- 
representing their very serious grievances since the last nine years to the 
Railway Board, but no action has so far been taken? 

(b) Is it a fact that the staff is gagged and is not allowed by the Divi- 
sional Superintendent to make any correspondence on the subject? 

(o) Is it also a fact that they were refused permission to appear before 
the Royal Commission? 

(d) Why is the lower grade introduced for guards only? Are the 
officers and any other staff working on lower grade than in force in other 
divisions? 

{e) On whose authority was such lower grade introduced? 

(/) Is it a fact that outsiders were directly appointed in *'B’* class, 
debarring old “C* class guards? 

(gf) Are Government aware that Anglo-Indian Ticket Collectors aro 
still directly promoted to “A*’ class from Rs. 70 to 130? How many 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 196. 
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Anglo-Indian guards are working in “0" class on the Great Indian Penin-’ 
8ula Eailway? If not, is it not a colour distinction? 

{h) Is it a fact that the vacancies of “B'* class guards are not filled? 
If BO, why? I » 

(e) Is it a fact that the above action of the Divisional Superinten- 
dent, Jubbulpore, is against the General Traffic Manager’s Order No. 
0. W.-635 (iv) of 1917? What action do Government propose to take 
to redress the long standing grievances of the “0” class guards in 
Jubbulpore Division? 

Mr. P. B. Ran: (a) Government are not able to trace any such repre- 
sentations having been made to them. 

(6) and (c). Government are not aware that this is the case. 

(d) to (i). Full powers have been delegated to the Tjocal Railway Admin- 
istration in the matters complained of in the question and Government do 
not consider their intervention is called for, but a copy of the question has 
been sent to the Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, for his informa- 
tion. 

Absence of a Book accessible to the Staff on Personal Matters on 
THE North Western Railway. • 

202. *Mr. Goswami M. !R. Puri: Is it a fact that on the North 

Western Railway there is no book accessible to the staff on personal matters ? 
Do Government propose to compile one, or if there is any, supply a copy 
•of the same to each station ? ! 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I regret that I have not been able to follow the Honour- 
able Member’s question or to understand what book he refers to. 

Sale of News Sheets to Passengers travelling by the Grand Trunk 
Express at Nagpur and Itarsi. 

203. *Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that the Railway authorities sell 
news sheets to passengers travelling by the Grand Trunk Express at Nagpur 
and Itarsi and some other Railway stations ? 

(b) Is it a fact that they are supplied to second and first class passengers 

free? • 

t 

(c) Will Government please state since when this innovation has been 

introduced ? • 

(d) Will Government please state whether any sanction from the Rail- 
way Board or Railway Finance Committee was obtained for this arrange- 
^ ment ? 

(e) Will Government please state what is the reason for making this 
.arrangement ? 

(/) Will Government please state if they propose to put the financial 
burden of this arrangement on the Railway Budget? 

{g) Is it a fact that a newspaper system as Daily News of Nagpur has 
-complained against tliis arrangement and encroachment on the profession 
of journalipin? 

(k) Do Government propose to take steps to remove the complaints? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) No. The news sheet which is a registered news- 
paper is distributed free. 
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(b) Yes. 

(o) The first news sheet was issued on the let January, 1934. 

(d) No such sanction was necessary. 

(e) It is an ordinary publicity arrangement for popularising travel. 

(/) I am informed by the Bailway Administration that the coat of pro- 
duction of the news sheets is negligible. 

(g) Government have no information. 

(h) I have reason to believe that this service is much appreciated by 
the travelling public. In any case, this is a matter of detail affecting the 
publicity arrangements of the Bailway in which Government do not feel 
it necessary to interfere. 

Recruitment of Members of Minority Communities in the Office of 

the Deputy Accountant General, Posts and I'j^LEORAPHS, Delhi. 

204. ’'Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim ; (a) Will Government please 
state whotlier the order in which certain officials have been confirmed as 
lower division clerks during the period commencing from January, 1932 in 
the oBice of the Deputy Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, Delhif 
is the' same as shown in the list sent by me to the Department concerned? 

* (b) If so, will Government please state : 

(i) the circumstances in which every third vacancy was not given 

to a member of the minority community, and 

(ii) whether the fact that the members of the minority communities 

have not been offered every third vacancy reflect on their 
position in the seniority list for future promotions in service? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: With your permission, Sir, I will 
deal with this and the next question together. 

Enquiry is being made and complete replies will be laid on the table in. 
due course. 

Loss OF Official Records from the Postal Audit Office, Delhi. 

1205. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Is it a fact that certain 
official records were lost during the last year from the S. B. Branch of tho 
Postal Audit Office, Delhi? 

(6) If so, will Government be pleased to : 

(i) give a description of the records lost, and 

(li) state whether the same have since been recovered? 

(c) Will Government please also state: 

(i) what action was taken to find out and punish the real culprits,, 
and 

(iii whether the matter was reported to the police for necessary 
action? 

(d) If the reply to part (c) (ii) above be in the negative, will Government 
be pleased to state their reasons for doing so? 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 204. 
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(e) Is it a fact that following the loss of records referred to above, 
the head of the office in conjunction with the Union of the office formed a 
‘‘Vigilance Committee** to investigate the matter and find out the mis- 
chief-makers? 

(/) If so, will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) whether this Committee succeeded in performing its functions, 

and 

(ii) if not, what were the reasons under which the Committee could 

not work? 

Muslims in Chabge of Establishment or Administration Sections in 
THE Accounts and Audit Offices. 

206. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Arim: Will Government please state 
the number of Muslims who have been put in charge of the Establishment 
or Administration Sections in all the Accounts and Audit Offices under 
the Auditor General in India from the 1st April, 1919, to the 31st March, 
1933, and how does this number for each financial year compare with the 
total number of Muslim employees in those offices ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The posting of officers and super- 
intendents is regulated with reference to their aptitude and abilities arid 
other administrative considerations, and not on a communal basis. No use- 
ful purpose would, therefore, be served by collecting the information asked 
for by the Honourable Member. 

Glassification of the Posts of Gazetted Officers and Superintendents 

. of Establishment and Administration Sections of the Offices 

under the Auditor General as Tenure Posts. 

207. ♦Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Has the attention of 

Government been drawn to resolution No. (5) of tlie All-India Accounts 
and Audit Offices Employees* Union, Delhi, published in the Weekly Mail 
of the ‘21st August, 1938, demanding that the posts of gazetted officers and 
Superintendents in charge of Establishment and Administration Sections 
of the various offices under the Auditor General in India should be classed 
as tenure posts and that the personnel for those appointments should be 
selected in rotation from different communities? • 

(b) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment bo pleased to state if they are prepared to adopt the suggestion?* If 
•not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Yes. 

(b) As postings are regulated in the manner indicated in my reply to 
the preceding question, Government are not prepared to adopt the sugges- 
tion. 

Inadequate Representation of the Minority Communities in the 
Accounts and Audit Offices. 

208. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Has the attention of 
Government been drawn to the resolutions passed by the All-Indiji 
Accounts and Audit Offices Employees’ Union, which were published io 
the Weekly Mail in its issue of the 21st August, 1983? 
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(b) Is it a fact that the Besolutions inter alia demand the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Enquiry to investigate into the continued in- 
adequate representation of the minority communities in the Accounts and 
Audit Offices? 

(c) Are Government prepared to institute any such enquiry? If not, 
why not ? I 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) No. The question of removing communal inequalities in the Indian 
Audit Department is receiving the constant and careful attention of the 
Auditor-General. The rules regarding the recruitment of members of minor- 
ity communities to the clerical grades are being enforced. In the grades 
filled by departmental promotion from the clerical grades, the rules laying 
down recruitment ratios do not apply. The Auditor-General is, however, 
taking what steps he can to increase the representation of minority com- 
munities in the Subordinate Accounts Service from which the subordinate 
gazetted staff is selected. 

Fixation of Percentage for each Community for Government Service. 

209. *Mr. Muhammad Anwai-ul-Azim: Is it a fact that the question 
of fixation ot a definite share of representation for each community in 
•the various Government appointments is under consideration of Govern- 
ment? If so, will Government be pleased to state what progress has 
been made m that connection and when the result may be expected to be 
out? 

The Honourable Sir Harry: Haig: I would invite the Honourable 
Member’s attention to the replies I gave on the 23rd August, the 3Gth 
August and the 27th November last to starred questions Nos. 19, 189 and 
1213. I regret that I am not in a position to add anything to those replies 
at present. 

Absence of Muslim Employees of the Office of the Deputy Accountant 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, Calcutta, on the Id Day 

210. *Haii Ohaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan: (a) Are Government 
aware: 

(i) that the Muhammadan employees of th^ office of the Deputy 

Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, Calcutta, have 
been called upon to separately explain the cause of their 
absence on the 17th January, 1934, the day when Id was 
observed; 

(ii) that the Deputy Accountant-General has threatened to take 

disciplinary action against the Muhammadan employees for 
not taking necessary previous permission to absent and to 
observe the Id holiday and for not attending office on the Id 
day after the Id prayers; 

(iii) that the Muhammadan duf tries and menials have been threaten- 

ed with dismissal for their attending office after 12 a.m. on 
the Id day; 

(iv) that in all the Government offices Muhammadans were granted 

a sectional holiday on the 17th January, 1934, as the moon 
was visible on the previous day and that the action of the 
Deputy Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, is unpre- 
cedented? ' 
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. (b) If the replies to parts (a) (i) to (iy) be in the affirmatiye, what 
action, if any, do Government propose to take against the person or per- 
sons responsible for this behaviour towards the Muhammadan employees 
of that office to guard against a recurrence of such unfortunate situation 
in future ? ; 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Enquiry is being made and a 
complete reply will be laid on the table in due course. 


Reduction of B'ive Posts of Clerks in the Punjab Telegraph Circle. 

211. *<Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya: (a) Is it a fact that five posts of 
ordinary time-scale clerks in the Punjab Telegraph Circle are to be reduced 
as a measure of retrenchment ? 

(b) Is it a fact that all senior or superannuated men of the ordinary 
time-scale have already been retrenched and that men of comparatively 
shorter length of service are now left in the cadre? 

(c) Is it the recognised rule that junior clerks of the ordinary time- 
scale should be reverted to the lower division and that reduction should 
start from the most junior men in the latter grade? 

(d) Is it also a fact that the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs^ 
has ordered that for the purposes of retrenchment lower selection grade, ' 
ordinary time-scale and lower division should be considered as one cadre? 

(e) Is it also a fact that the Postmaster-General, Punjab and North- 
West Frontier Circle, Lahore, contemplates retrenching, in violation of 
the Director General’s orders, the most junior men in the ordinary time- 
scale instead of reverting them to the lowest class of clerks, i,e., the 
lower division clerk? 

(/) Is it also a fact that while making retrenchment among the tele- 
graph clerks previously the lower selection grade, the ordinary time-scale 
and the lower division were considered as one cadre? 

{g) If so, will Government please state the special grounds on which 
the previous procedure is not 'followed by the Postmaster-General, Lahore, 
and what action do Government propose to take in the matter so as 
to safeguard the interests of the unfortunate junior clerks in the ordinary 
time-scale in preference to those standing most junior in respect of service 
in the entire clerical cadre? . 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) to (g). Information has been 
called for and will be laid on the table in due course. 

Recruitment of Temporary Clerks in the Government of India 

Offices. 

212. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Arc Government aware that the Public 
Service Commission issue certificates to those candidates whom they have 
declared suitable for temporary employment in the Civil Secretariat and its 
Attached Offices on the results of the Third Division Ministerial Service 
Examination held in 1932? If so, are the Public Service Commission 
issuing similar certificates to outsiders who never sat for any competitive 
examination? U so, why? 

(b) How many certificates in all have been issued so far ana under what 
circumstances? Who recommends to the Public Service Commission the 
grant of such certificates to outsiders? 
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(c) Ar© Gov6rnni6nt also aware that the Public Service Commission 
circulated to all the Departments of the Government of India a list of 
candidates who had obtained 40 per cent, or more marks for temporary 
employment in the respective offices? If so, will Government please 
state the number of candidates appointed out of that list by each of the 
Department and the number of those who never appeared in any of the 
examinations ? 

(d) Are Government aware that the Departments of the Government 
of India have already got discretionary powers to appoint whomsoever they 
like in temporary vacancies and under that provision they generally appoint 
those who never appeared at any examination, thus shutting the doors for 
the passed men? If it is not so, why are outsiders being allowed to work 
in some of the offices ? 

(e) In view of the above revised procedure adopted by the Public Service 
Commission, do Government propose to insist that the recruitment even in 
temporary or officiating vacancies is made only out of those who appeared 
at competitive examinations held by the Public Service Commission and 
whom they have declared qualified for such employment and not from 
amongst the outsiders? 

* (/) Do Government also propose to replace the unqualified outsiders 
jiow working in different offices of the Government of India by those whom 
the Public Service Commission have declared suitable for temporary em- 
ployment? If not, on what grounds? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The Public Service Commission 
issue no such certificates. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) In accordance} with the instructions in clause IX of paragraph 1 of 
the PTomc Department Office Memorandum No. K.-452/27-Establishments, 
dated the Btli December, 1928, a copy of which is in the Library, the 
Public Service Commission supply each of the Government of India offices, 
which recruit thremgh them, with a list of candidates at the last examina- 
tion whom they consider qualified for temporary employment. The informa- 
tion*askcd for in the second portion of this question is being collected, and 
will be laid on the table of the House in due course. 

• 

((/.) \ would invite the Honourable Member's atlenlion to clause IX 
of the Office Memorandum rc Cerred to above from which he will observe 
that Departments have discretion to appoint candidates from outside the 
list p^pared annually by the Public Service Commission. Tlic latter part 
of the question docs not arise. 

(e) and (/). These matters are under consideration. 


Hecruitment of Stkhs in the Office of the Director General, 
Posts and Telegraphs. 

213. ’“Sardar Sant Singh:, (a) How many permanent, temporary and 
officiating vacancies occurred in the office of the Director General of Posts 
and Telegraphs in 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933, respectively, in each of the 
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grades and how many were given to Hindus, Muhammadans and Sikhs, 
belonging to different provinces ? 

(h) Are Government aware that after many years* representation that 
office appointed a Sikh in 1933 only in a permanent vacancy, though the 
orders regarding the recruitment of minority communities exist since 1928? 

(c) Are Government aware tliat that Sikh was later on declared quali- 
fied for the First Division of the Secretariat and as such was offered an 
appointment in another office in the First Division? 

(d) Are Government further aware that the vacancy caused by the 
transfer of this Sikh has been given to a non-Sikh, and the claims of the 
Sikh community have been ignored? What were the reasons for nol 
recruiting a Sikh in the vacancy caused by tlie transfer of a Sikh when 
there was no other Sikh in a permanent post in that office? 

{e) How many unqualified Bengalis are at present working in temporary 
or officiating vacancies and what are their qualifications ? What are the 
special reasons for their appointment and is it a faot that they already 
overwhelmingly predominate in that office? 

(/) IIow many unqualified Muhammadans are at present working in 
tem2:)orary and officiating vacancies and w'hat are their qualifications? 
"What is the total number of Muhammadans at present employed perma- 
nently in that office as against Hindus and members of other communities 
belonging to different provinces ? 

(7) Do Government propose to order the recruitment of Sikhs in future 
vacancies to give tliat community its due sliare on the staff of the Director 
General, Posts and Telegrai3hs? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) It is presumed that the Honour- 
able Member requires information a-s to appointments to the grades of 
assistants and clerks in the Director-General's office, as these are the only 
grades, other than that of inferior servants, to which appointments were 
made direct. A statement furnishing the information is laid on the table. 

^ (h) The facts are suhstfintially as stated by the Honourable Member, 
but two unqu.alified Sikhs were appointed in officiating vacancies in 1932, 
as the Public Service Commission were unable to nominate a qualified Sikh 
candidate until 1933. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Yes. The Public Service Commission were asked to nominate a 
member of a minority community for the vacancy and selected a Muslim. 
As they did not select a Sikh, they have recently been asked to noAinate 
one for an existing vacancy. It is not a fact that at present there is no 
Sikh holding a permanent appointment in the Director-GeneraPB office. 

(e) Three. They hold permanent appointments as record lifters and 
have been given temporary ])romotion as they were considered fit for it. As 
regards the last part, Bengalis axe in a majority. 

(/) One. He is a good typist and has a fair knowledge of stenography. 
With Regard to the latter part, a statement is laid down on the table. 

(g) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply just given to part 
(d) abovo. 
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Nwmber of Muhammadans ^ Hindus and members of other commodities belonging to different 
Provinces employed in the Office of Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 


Province. 



Muslims. 

Hindus. 

f 

j Other commu- 
I nities. 

Bengal .... 

. 


! 

7 

135 

. . 

Bihar and Orissa 



4 


•• 

United Provinces 



5 

3 


Punjab .... 



9 

2 

5 (including 1 
Sikh). 

North-West Frontier . 



1 


i 

Delhi .... 



2 


•• 

Madras .... 



• 

6 

' 

Total . 



28 

146 

; 5 

> 


Sardar Sant Singh: May I know how many Sikhs there are in the 
Director- Generars office ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: There is one permanent Sikh in the 
Director-General *8 office . 

Recruitment of Sikhs in the Office of the Director General, Indian 

Medical Service. 

214. ’^Sardar Sant Singh: (a) How many permanent, temporary and 
officiating vacancies occurred in the office of the Director General, Indian 
Medical Service, in 1932 and 1933, respectively, in each of the grades, and 
how many were given to Hindus, Muhammadans and Sikhs? 

{h) Are Government aware that that office appointed a Sikh some time 
back in a permaiieiit vacancy after many years' representation? 

(c) Are Government also aware that that Sikh was later on transferred 
to the Home Department, and since then he has been made provisiojaal 
permanent ? 

(d) Are Government further aware that the vacancy caused by the 
transfer of the Sikh lias been given to a non-Sikh, and that the claims 
of tlie Sikh community have been ignored? What were the reasons for 
not recruiting n Sikh in a vacancy caused by the transfer of a Sikh when 
there was no other Sikh in a permanent post in that office? 

(e) Do Government propose to order the recruitment of Sikhs in future 
vacancies so as to give that community its due share on the staif of the 
Director General, Indian Medical Service? If not, why not? 

Hr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) A statement giving the information required is 
laid on the table. 

(b) A Sikh clerk, who had been employed in the office of the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, for 13 years died in 1931 and another 
Sikt-was appointed to a permanent vacancy in 1932. 
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(c) Yes. 

(d) and (c). As the clerk in question has not been yet confirmed in the 
Home Department and still holds a lien on his permanent appointment 
in the office of the Director General, Indian Medical Service, the vacancy 
caused by his transfer could be filled only on an officiating liasis. If the 
vacancy becomes permanent, the question of appointing a Sikli pc'vmanently 
will receive due consideration. 


Statement, 




Number of vacancies. 

Comrnunities by which 
filled. 

■■ 


Perma- ' 

Tempo- 

Offici- 

M Ilham- 

Sikhs. 



nent. 

rary. 

ating. 

Hindus, madans. 


("1932 . 






Superintendent 

• -! , 



1- 

. . 

. . 

L1933 . 


•• 

•ij 




("1932 . 

.. 

• • 1 

4', 



Assistants • 

- 



1- 

3 j 9 

. . 


(^1933 . 

•• 

•• 

sj 

1 

1 



ri932 . 

1 


S'! 



Clerks 

’ ll933 . 

i 

3 


sj 

11 ! 6 

1 

3 


* Filled by a European 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware as to what is the 
percentage of the Sikh community in India? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Government arc quite aware, of that. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly note that in ap- 
pointing men to jobs, the numerical strength of a particular community 
should also be taken into consideration? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Well, Sir, I am not prepared to make a general 
statement on that subject, but so far as the minority community of 
Sikhs is concerned, their numerical population is taken into account. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do I take it that the numerical strength of 
all minority communities is taken into consideration when making ap- 
pointments, or only in the case of the Sikhs? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The composition of the staff of a Department is 
taken into consideration first, the percentages of the various communities 
are considered? and then decisions are taken, in the event of minority 
representation being required, as to which minority community should be 
given representation. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do Government propose to take into consi- 
deration the numerical strength of all the minority communities in mak- 
ing appointments to public services? 
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Mr. G. S. Bajpai: No, Sir. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Why? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know if, on account of these discrimi- 
nations, Hindus have become a minority community in India, or not? 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. G. S- Bajpai: I am not aware that, so far as the composition of 
the various Departments with which I am concerned is concerned, that 
has happened. 

Recruitment of Sikhs in the Office of the Director of Public 

Information. 

215. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) How many permanent, temporary and 
officiating vacancies occurred in the office of the Director of Public Infor- 
mation in 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933, respectively, in each of the grades, 
and how many were given to Hindus, Muhammadans and Sikhs ? 

(h) Are Government aware that there is not a single Sikh in a perma- 
nent or temporary post in that office even though the orders regarding the 
recruitment of minority communities were issued by the Home Department 
in 1928 ? What measures do Government propose to adopt to safeguard 
the Sikhs* interests in that office? 

(c) Are Government also aware that whenever a temporary or officiating^ 
vacancy occurs it is generally given to a* Madrasi ? If so, why ? 

(d) Will Government please state the total number of Madrasis already 
employed in that office and their qualifications? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) A statement giving the informa- 
tion is placed on the table. 

(h) The position is as stated by the IIonourablcN Member, but I assume 
that he is referring to the general orders issued in February 1926. As to 
the latter portion of this question, I would invito his attention to my 
replies to parts {h) and (c)) of unstarred question No. 332 on the 14th 
December last and to part (b) of starred question No. 936 on the 16th 
September last. 

(c) No. Out of the 15 vacancies that occurred during the period in 
question only three, covering a period of 2 months and 11 days in all, 
were ^iven to Madrasis. 

(d) No Madrasi is at present employed in the office of the Director* of 
Public Information. 


Statement. 


Year. Nature of vacancy. 

1930 3 temporary in II Division. 

1 permanent as stenographer. 

1931 1 officiating as stenograper. 

1932 2 temporary in TI Division. 

2 officiating in II Division. 

1 officiating as stenographer. 

1933 2 officiating in II Division. 

1 temporary in I Division. 

1 temporary In I Division. 

1 officiating as stenographer. 


Community to which recruit belonged. 

Two Hindus and 1 Muslim. 

Indian Christian. 

Hindu. 

One Hindu and 1 Muslim. 

Two Hindus. 

Hindu. 

Two Hindus. 

Muslim. 

Hindu. 

Hindu. 
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Mr. K. P. Thampan: Are Madrasis precluded from being appointed tc 
this Department ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. It is only an accident that 
Madrasis have not been appointed. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: In view of the fact that there are not any Mad- 
rasis occupying peirmanent posts in that Department, will Government 
bo pleased to consider the desirability of appointing a few Madrasis per- 
manently in that Department- 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think Madrasis are quite capable of 
looking after thoir own interests. (Laughter.) 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: In view of the discontent prevailing among the 
Sikhs as voiced by my Honourable friend, Sardar Sant Singh, will Gov- 
ernment devise some means by which the Sikh community will be in a 
position to liold iliuir own intellectually as against Madrasis and to pass 
the Public Service Commission examinations as efficiently as the Mad- 
rasis V 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know if Madrasis are classed as a 
minority community?. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar: Is there a cross division 
also, according to provincesj in addition to communities? Do Govern- 
ment recognise that cross division? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. I hope the position is 
quite clear to the House that there is no question of provincial repre- 
sentation in the services. 


ReCRUITIVIENT of SlKflS IN THE OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, 

Income-Tax, Delhi Circle. 

216. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) What is the total number of permanent, 
temporary and officiating non-gazetted «appointments under each category 
in the office of the Assistant Commissioner, Income-tax, Delhi Circle, and 
alluts subordinate offices? How many of them are held by Hindus, 
Muhammedans and Sikhs? 

(b) How many vacancies under eacli category occurred during 1932 and 
1933 and how many were given to the Sikhs in accordance with the Home 
Department orders regarding tlie recruitment of minority communities? 

(c) Are Government aware that the Sikhs are very poorly represented 
in this particular Circle, and that the .area is mostly populated by Sikhs? 

(d) Do Government propose to order the recruitment of Sikhs in all the 
future vacancies under each category, so as to give the Sikh community its 
due share ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) and (b). A statement is laid 
■on the table. 
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(cj) The representation of various .communities is considered for the 
Department as a whole and not by Assistant Commissioner's Divisions 
separately. 

(d) The Government do not propose to take the course suggested in 
this part of the question, since such action would be in contravention of 
tlie general orders on the subject which they have issued. 


Statement showing the total number of 'nermanent, temyorary and officiating non- 
gazetted aj^pointmentA under each category in the office of the AsaUtant Commis- 
sioner of Income-taxy Eastl Punjab Division and Delhi and all its subordinate 
offices by communities. 

(a) 



Anglo- 

Indians. 

Hindus. 

j 

Muslims. ; 

Sikhs. 

Others. 

1 

j 

Total. 

Inspectors 


11 

7 

4 

2 

24 

Clerical establishment 

1 

1 

66 

^1 

37 

i 

7 

f) 

116 


Statement showing how vacancies of temporary Inspectors and Clerks in the East 
Punjab Division and Delhi were filled up during the financial year VJ31-32 

ib) 



Anglo- 

Indians. 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 

1 Sikhs 

Others. { 

I 

Total. 

Inspectors 

• • 

7 

3 

2 

1 

13 

Clerical establishment 

• • 

17 

25 

9 

1 ^ 

i 

65 


No new posts were sanctioned during the financial year 1932-33. 


; Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know why merit alone is not recog- 
nised as the sole test for being appointed to Government services so as 
to get rid of this communal and other representations? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: So far as possible, of course, 

merit is the determining factor, but my Honourable friend is quite aware 
of the policy of the Government of India in the matter of securing a 
certain representation of minority communities. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state whe- 
ther there is any mechanical machinery to test the merit and efficiency 
of a candidate. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: “Public Service" examinations. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would suggest that my Hon- 
ourable frieuu, who has asked the question, might ask my Honourable 
and learned fr'end, ]>. Ziauddin Ahmad, to devise a piece of machinery 
iot that purpose. (Laughter.) 
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Scales of Paf for the Indians in the Army and Royal Air Force 

Headquarters. 

217. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) What are the reasons for creating a very 
low scale of pay for the Indians in the Army and Royal Air Force Head- 
quarters as compared with the Europeans, and what are the comparative 
scales for both the nationalities? 

(h) Are Government aware that the new scale of pay, particularly that 
of Third Division, is much lower than that of the Secretariat and its 
Attached offices? 

(c) Is it a fact that Govennnent’s policy to eliminate tin* racial discrimi- 
nation has been in vogue ever since the new Reforms? If so, why have 
Government now decided to revert to the policy of racnal distinction in 
respect of the recruitment in the Army and Royal Air Force Headquarters ? 

{(1) Are Government furilier aware that Indians witli liigher academic 
qualifications enter these offices by hard competitions and the proposed scale 
of pay does not give them even living wage at Simla? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: (a) The scales arc (1) for soldiers, and (2) 
for civilians, not for Europeans and Indians. The scales are laid down 
in paragraph 34 of Part T and Appendix TH of Part I, Special, of Pay and 
Allowance Regulations, except that 20 per cent, is added to the pay for 
•civilians. 

(h) Army Headquarters pay generfilly has always been less than Secre- 
tariat pay, but if the Honourable Member will examine the scales, he 
will find that the pay for tlic lower division in Army Headquarters is 
not less, but more favourable than the pay for the routine division of 
the Secretariats. 

(ri) There is no racial distinction. The distinction is between soldiers 
and civilians of all nationalities. 

(d) Government arc aware that entry is by competition. The mini- 
mum pay for Army and Royal Air Force. Headquarters is the same as 
for the Secretariats? and Government cannot accept the suggestion that 
it is inadequate. 

Absence of Sikh Clerks in the Office of the Director of Railway 

Audit. 

218. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) How do Government account for the 
total absence of Sikh clerks in the office of the Director of Railway Audit ? 

(b) Are Government aware that this demand has been made by the 
Sikh community since its creation but no action has so far been taken ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) This office is mainly manned 
by ptrsons transfc'rred from otlior offices at the time of its inception- 
Only six new recruits have been taken in, and one of them is a Sikh. 

(t) I do not recollect any representation with regard to this particular 
office. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Is the Honourable Member aware that some per- 
sona try to pass off as Sikhs while they are not? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Would my Honourable friend 
repeat his question? 
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Sardar Sant Singh: Is the Honourable Member aware that the person 
who is represented to be a Sikh is not really a Sikh, but passed oS as a 
Sikh when he applied for the job, and that the office knows that fact? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I have no knowledge that this 
is so — that any person passes off as a Sikh who is not a Sikh. If my 
Honourable friend has any information to give me on the subject, I shall 
be glad to receive it. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: If people find it convenient to pass off as Sikhs, 
does this not show that it is easy for Sikhs to get jobs in the Government 
of India? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Arc Government aware of the opposite fact of 
Sikhs pnssing into the services as non-Sikhs and Hindus? I can give 
several illustrations? 

Absen^ce of Sikh Readers in the Government of India Press, 

New Delhi. 

219. '^Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact tliat tliere is not a single Sikh 
Reader in the Reading Branch of the Government of India Press, New 
Delhi ? 

(b) Is it a fact tliat the Manager has refused to consider the application 
of Sikh graduates for appointment as Readers? If so, why? 

(c) Is it a fact that all posts of Proof Readers are being filled by bringing 
Bengali copyholders who are neither graduates nor possess any other 
University qualifications? If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(h) No: the latter part does not arise. 

((?,) No. Throe Bengali copyholders have recently been promoted as 
Readers after a qualifying examination; but entrance to the grade is 
not confined either to copyholders or to Bengalis. 

Readers and Copyholders' in the Government of India Press, 

New Delhi. 

220. * Sardar Sant Singh: (a) What are the scales of pay of readers in 
the Government of India Press, New Delhi, and how many readers are 
graduates, intermediates and matriculates? 

(b) Is it a fact that there is not a single graduate reader in the New 
Delhi Press and the Manager of the Press is determined not to admit any 
graduate as reader? 

(c) What is the number of copyliolders in the Reading Branch, and 
how many are Bengalis? 

(d) How mnnv Tb'iitrnli pn-pyholderR wptp in nmplovTnPnt nn the Ist 
November, 1938, and how many more Bengali copyholders have been 
recruited since that date ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The scales of pay of the Readers 
(excluding the Head Reader) arc.: 

Old scales Rs. 200-10—250, Rs. 160—10—200, Es. 110—8—160 
and Rs. 60 — 4 — 100. 

New scales Rs. 100—5 — 150 — 10 — ^200 and Rs- 65 — 8 — 86. 
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No Beader has graduated or passed the Intermediate Examination. 

Nine are; matriculates. 

(b) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative, and, to the second 
part, in the negative. 

(c) 27 and 11, respectively. 

(d) 11 and 3, respectively. 


SHOET NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWEB. 

Lowering the Status of Indian Officers holding King’s Commissions 

IN THE Army. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: (a) x^re Government abouL to take 
measures in the Army Department which would in practice comparative- 
ly lower the status ot Indian officers holding King's commissions in the 
Army ? 

(h) Are these measures going to result in the. disappearance of messes 
for these officers, in the lowering of their pay, and inferior quarters being 
assigned to them for residence? 

• (c) Is it a fact that ibey will nmh'r these me.isiu'es be entitled only 
to three months’ furlough, wliilc British officers of the same rank will 
be entitled to six to eight months* furlough? 

(d) Is it a fact that those who successfully pass the Indian Military 
Academy will get a starting pay of Bs. 250 per mensem, which is lower 
than that given to the men passing through Sandhurst? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a), (6) and (o). I assume that the Honour- 
able Member is referring in the first three parts of the question to those 
Indian officers who have received the King’s Commission after passing 
through a training college in hlngland. I can assure him that no altera- 
tion is contemplated in the pay or general conditions of service of these 
officers. The only question that is under consideration is whether they 
really require the same amounts of leave as are provided for British offi- 
cers serving in a country other than their own — bnt no decision has yet 
been reached on ibis ])oint. Tn every other respect they will certainly 
contijuie to be treated in exactly the same way as British officers. 

(id) NeW' terms and conditions of service, more appropriate for officers 
serving in their own country, are being evolved for the future Indian 
Commissioned officer, who will receive his Commission after passing 
through the Indian Military Academy at Dehra Dun- It has already 
been anmnincod in a eommuniqiK^ issued so long ago as July 1932 that 
the pay of these officers will be lower than that hitherto drawn by Bri- 
tish officers in India and Indian officers who have passed through Sand- 
hurst and that the now starting pay will be Bs. 300 not Bs. 250. The 
eomplete scales have not yet been finally settled but they are. being based 
on the pay of British Army officers serving in their own country. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I ask, Sir, why is it that a difference 
is going to be; maintained? Why is it that those who come out from 
iiho Academy in India will get lesser pay than those who come from 
England although they may be Indians? 
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Mr. G. R. F. l^ottenham: As I said just now, we are preparing rates 
of pay and conditions of service which we consider to be more appro- 
priate for a national army. When the entry to the Indian army was 
through Sandhurst, tlie entry was small and we did not consider it neces- 
sary to make any discrimination at all between the pay of Indian and 
British Officers. But if the Tndianisalioii of the army is to lead to 
economy, which is one of the main arguments, it is obviously necessary 
that the pay of the Officers of the national Indian army of the. future 
should be lower than the pay of the present Indian army, which con- 
tains a number of British Officers who are serving in a country other than 
their own. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do I understand that the Indian Officers who 
pass tlirough Sandhurst will continue to draw the lesser amount of pay 
which Indian Officers passing out of the Dohra Dun Military Academy 
will receive? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: Tlu‘ Honourable Member is not to understand 
tliat. If he had understood my answer, he would have realised that the 
Indian Officer who has passed through Sandhurst will continue to draw 
exactly the* same pay as the British Officer who has passed into the 
Indian army through Sandhurst and there is to be no alteration of any 
kind in this respect- * 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Why is it, then, that Indian Officers, who 
pass through the Dehra Dun College, will receive lesser pay than the 
Indian Officers who come from Sandhurst? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon- 
ourable Member has explained that point. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: May I ask. Sir, if there is going to 
be any other discrimination except what the Honourable Member has 
just stated with regard to^ the conditions of service against those who 
pass from the. Debra Dun Military Academy? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: That is another and a much larger ques- 
tion. There will be certain alterations in the general conditions of ser- 
vice for the Indian Officer who passes through Dehra Dun. That is to 
say, he will have a different set of leave rules and there will be other 
alterations of that kind. If the Honourable, Member wants further in- 
formation about that. I would be glad if he would put dowu a question 
on the paper 

Mr. D. E. Lahiri Ohaudhury: May 1 ask the Honourable Member 
whether, for the sake of economy, he proposes to revise the service con- 
ditions of the British Officers? 

Mr. G. R. F, Tottenham: That would be impossible- The existing 
Officers have certain rates of pay which cannot be. interfered with. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I inquire if it is the intention of Govern- 
ment that Indians will continue to be qualified for military service from 
Sandhurst even after the. establishment of the Military College at Dehra 
Dun? And, if so> will not a distinction still exist between Indians 
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coming out from Sandhurst and those coming out of the Dehra Dun 
<"ollegc. as regards pay ? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: No, Sir. As soon as the Indian Military 
Academy was started, it took the place entirely of the education of Indian 
Officers by the Training Colleges at home. No more Indians will pro- 
ceed either to Sandhurst or to Woolwich for training now that we have 
our own national institution in India. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: May I draw the attention of the Chair to 
the fact that in connection with these short notice (piestions, we hear 
those questions just on the floor of the House. Will it not be better if 
copies of these short notice questions are sent to us along with other 
papers ? 

Mr. President (The, Honourable Sir Shanmukha'm Chetty): The answer 
to the Honourable Member's question is contained in the nature of the 
question itself. It is a short notice question- 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: My question is that copies of these short 
i\ptice questions may bo supplied to us along with other papers. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): That is 
not possible, otherwise it cease. s to be a* short notice question. The very 
idea of these short notice questions is that notice is generally given just 
a day in advance and the Honourable Member for (lovernnient undertakes 
to give an answer, and there is not sufficient time to enable Honourable 
Members to get copies of these questions. 

Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: May I suggest. Sir, that we may follow 
the procedure of the Madras Council where copies, even of short notice 
questions, are supplied to the Honourable Members? 

Several Honourable Members: Copies of short notice questions are 
not supplied. 


. UNSTABEED QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

Desabiltty Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

76. Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if 
they are not going to regard a sepoy's discharge certificate, given during 
tho" War, under section 17 of Indian Army Act, Vlfl of 1911, showing 
the cause of discharge as ‘By Medical Board' as amounting to an evidence 
to show that he was discharged on ‘Medical grounds' for the purpose of 
Eecommend.ation No. XII of the War Pensions Committee? 

(b) In what way the discharge of a sepoy under A. Or. in India 
letter. No. 23418/29/ A. G. 6-B., dated the 6th July, 1015, as medically 
unfit for active service ‘proves the * Pension Controller's (Lahore) view 
taken in his letter No. G. -3/2463, dated the 29th November, 1933, as medi- 
cally unfit for active service and not on account of any bodily injury'? 
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(c) Does the Indian Army Act recognize some other documents, apart 
from a discharge certificate, to be handed over to a sepoy on discharge? 

(d) What sort of proof under Keconimendation No. XII of the War 
Pensions Committee did Government contemplate to be taken from the 
sepoys when the discharge certificate as in (a) above is regarded to be 
ail insufficient proof for establishing the facts that (i) his disability was 
contracted on field and foreign service, and that (ii) he was discharged 
on medical grounds and that (iii) the cause of his discharge was either 
wound, injury or illness? 

(c) Does the assumed acceptance of the Pension Controller's 
disposal, by the Adjutant General, in pre-Committcc period, offer 
ground for not revising the case in the light of Government officers on 
Recommendation No. XXT? If so, how? 

(/) Are the medical history sheets, and the proceedings of the original 
Medical Board in (h) above not available in the Record Offices? If so, how 
the decision of the Controller in face of the discharge certificate as in (a) 
above and in face of the Adjutant General in India letter referred to in (5) 
above, is justified? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: Enquiries about question Nos. 70 to 80 have 
been instituted, and replies will be laid on the table in due course. 


Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

i77. Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that family pension claims 
have taken over ten years in investigation, despite scores of petitions^ 
appeal;* and reminders? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to refer to letter No. G4/8511, dated* 

the 20th December, 1933, of the Pension Controller, Lahore, and state what 

further delay the office formalities would still need before the starving 

mother and a minor son of the deceased can expect to receive a family 

pension? 

/ 

(c) Is there no provision for expediting the investigation whore the 
deceased left old parents and minor children? 

(d) Do Government propose to expedite decision in the claim? 

Recommendations of the War Pensions Committee. 

t78. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) With reference to their orders on Recommenda- 
tion No. VII of the War Pensions Committee, will Government be pleased 
to state why the Government of India ordered the revision of a pension 
with effect from the 20th April, 1932, as per information contained in letter 
No. 987 /843/P., dated the 24th November, 1933, from the Officer-in- 
Charge, I. A. S. C. Records, Dagshai? 

(b) Do they intend that Recommendation No. XVIT of the War Pensions 
Committee should have effect from the 20th April, 1932 ? 

(c) What is the significance of this particular date — ^the 20th April, 
1932, — ^in the case? How is it arrived at? 


fFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 76* 
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Recommendations of the War Pensions Committee. 

+79. Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Is ib a fact that it has been decided by the 
I). C. M. P., Lahore, in his letter No. G. 3/130, dated the 18th December, 
1933, that Government orders on Recommendations Nos. YI, YII and XXI, 
of the War Pension Committee do not contemplate revising the claims 
for aiTcars of war pensions in which the pensionary award was made with 
effect from a date later than the one of the preferment of the claim either 
by the Officer Commanding or by the individual? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons for excluding such 
revisions as mentioned in part (a) from the province of their orders on 
Recommendations Nos. VI, VII, and XXI? 

Belated Claims for Family War Pensions. 

t80. Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that in family pension claims, which 
wore once admitted with strict regard to paragraph 44 of the Financial 
Regulations for the Army in India,, Part I, full arrears to the pensions are 
not allowed, when the pensioner for some reasons or other including those 
of her ignorance and illiteracy, fails to draw her pension for over three years ? 
If so, why? 

(h) Have not Government declared in Army Instructions that family 
ponsion claims are not time-barred? 

(c) Is there any specific rule in the Army Regulations for disallowing 
arrears beyond three years in such cases as mentioned in part (a) above ? 

Closing down of the Central Book Depot in Calcutta. 

81. Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: With reference to the reply to Mr. 
S. C. Mitra's unstarrod question No. 216, dated the 27ih November. 1933, 
will the Honourable Member in charge of the Department of Industries and 
Labour be pleased to state whether any decision has been arrived at by 
the Government of India regarding the closing down of the Central Book 
Depot in C«alcutta? If so, what is the purport of the decision? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The Government of Bengal have since 
withdrawn their proposal to undertake the agency for the sale of the 
Govermnent of India publications. 

• Hardships of the Staff of the Central Publication Branch. 

82. Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: (a) Are Government aware that during 
the heavy outbreak of monsoon one young man, typist, of the Central Public- 
ation Branch, named Tulsi Ch. Mukherji, who was suffering from illness of 
serious type, had to be removed in a stretcher from th© ‘E' type quarters 
allotted to him to another place owing to the room he was occupying 
having been inundated with water from the leaky roof? 

(b) Are Government aware that the poor shelter against rains had 
already aggravated his illness? 

(c) Are Government aware that the slender billet he was left with after 
various deductions did not enable him to obtain proper medical treatment ? 

((Q Are Government aware that when h© was asked fey the attending 
physician to leave for Calcutta, he could not go as he was penniless? 


tPor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 78 . 
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(e) Are Government tiware that as a last resort he had to pawn his 
wife’s jewellery to scrape together only the expenses of the journey? 

(/) Is it a fact that the poor man has of late breathed his last, leaving 
a young widow? 

(g) Are Government aware that one permanent record supplier named 
Nurul Huq of the Central Publication Branch died of pneumonia in the 
Balok Ram Hospital? Are Government aware that he was reduced to 
such straits that his burial ex])<mses had to be borne by subscription? 

(h) Are Government aw^are of the hardship of the staff? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Information to this effect has 
been furnished by a friend of the deceased since this question was tabled. 

(b) No. 

(c) No: he w'as entitled to free medical treatment. 

(d) and (<5^). No. He applied for an advance of Rs. 100 from his 
General Provident Fund on the 7th July, 1933, but withdrew his appli- 
cation on the 19th July. 

(f) A report was received from the widow of the clerk that her husband 

died at Joyrampore on the 27th December, 1933. * 

(gf) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative, and, to the second 
part, in the negative. 

(h) This part of the question is too vague to x>('rmit of a definite answer. 


MESSAGE FROM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, the following Message has been received 
from the Council of State: 

“I am directcMi It) iiifuriii you that the Council of State has, at its meeting held on 
the 19th Fehruaiy, 1934, agreed without any amendments to the Bill further to amend 
the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain ymrposes, which was passed by the Legislative 
Assembly at its meeting held on the 15th February, 1934.” 


THE RAILWAY BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS. 

Second Stage. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaumukhnm Chetty): The House 
wdll now take up the Demands for Grants under the Railway Budget. It 
has been represented to the Chair that the various Parties and certain 
representatives of unattached Members have come to an informal agreement 
w’ith regard to the procedure to be followed in discussing the Demands for 
Grants. The Chair has been told that the Parties would like the order 
to bo varied, so that each Party might have an opportunity of discussing 
a particular cut motion. This practice has been adopted in the past, and 
the Chair has no objection to ado2)t that i)raciicc if it is the desire of the 
House. The Chair takes it that it has been correctly informed with regard 
to the understanding arrived at by the Parties. If that understanding is 
to be given effect to, it necessarily follows as a corollary that there ought 
bo. be a time-limit on speeches. The Chair would, therefore, suggest, in 
accordance with the practice which was followed last year, that the Mover 
of a cut motion may have 20 minutes and other speakers 15 minutes each. 
It is hoped the House would agree to this. 
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What the Chair then proposes to do is this. This morning the Indepen- 
dent Party will have its turn and move the motion of which notice has been 
given by Diwan Bahadur Eamaswami Mudaliar (motion No. 133) to discuss 
fche passengers’ amenities. In the afternoon we shall take up a cut motion 
bo discuss the Statutory Eailway Authority. It has also been represented 
to the Chair that the House would like to have a little more time to 
discuss this than the other subjects. Therefore, what the Chair suggests 
is that the motion relating to the Statutory Eailway Auhority may be 
discussed this afternoon and continued for an hour tomorrow morning also, 
that is, from 11 to 12 o’clock, because there are no questions tomorrow. 
From 12 to 1-15 the Nationalist Party will have their turn, and in the 
afternoon the Centro Party will move their motion. On Friday morning, 
the European Group will have their turn, and, on Friday afternoon, one 
of the representatives of the unattached Members may take a particular 
motion, and, on Saturday, the discussion will be resumed in the natural 
Older in which it appears in the Order Paper. Does that meet the 
convenience of the House? 

(All the Honourable Members signified their consent.) 

Mr. N, M. Josh! (Nominated Non-Oflficial) : In view of the fact that we 
have to discuss very important questions such as the Statutory Eailway 
ifoard, may T ask whether it is possible for you to sit longer than five 
o’clock on these days, that is, today, tomorrow and the day after. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty); The Chair 
will certainly sit longer if it is the desire of the House. In fact, the 
discussion on the Statutory Eailway Board will commence this afternoon, 
and the Chair will bo glad to ait till 5-30 today. 

Kumar Gopika Eornon Roy (Surma Valley cum Shillong: Non- 
Muhammadan): When will my cut motion come up? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): In tho 
natural order. 

Demand No. 1 — ^Eailway Board. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Railways) : 
Sir, I move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 8,45,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of the ‘Railway Board’.'* 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Motion 
moved : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 8,45,000 be^ granted to the Governor General in- 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of the ‘Railway Board*.** 

PaaaengeTS* Amenities. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non- 
Muhammadan Urban): Sir, I move: 

**That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Ra. 100.’* — 
^assengera* 'Amenitiea 
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Mr. President, I have been told from more than one quarter that this 
is a hardy annual and that very little useful purpose will be served by 
discussing a question of this kind. If you will go through the notice of 
cut motions that have been given by various Honourable Members from 
all sections of the House, you will find that a large number of these motions 
relate to travel facilities and passenger amenities over all the railways. It 
seems to me clear that however much this question has been discussed 
year after year, it still requires a solution and that most Honourable 
Members of this House are anxious that a proper solution should be found 
for this question. I may at once state that I have no intention by this 
motion to censure the Bailway Board. My anxiety is more to bring certain 
facts to the notice of the Honourable the Bail way Member and the Bailway 
Board in the hope that fresh facts that have been placed before them 
will enable them to adjust their policy and, what is more necessary, to 
make the Agents of these railways readjust their policy with reference to 
this very important question. I am aware also that in the reports that 
have been supplied of the working of the railway system in this country 
year after year, there is a ponderous and a very elaborate enumeration 
of various travel facilities and passenger amenities which have been 
promoted in the course of the year by the different railway systems. ^ If 
still, I venture to discuss this question, it should not be presumed that I 
have not gone through this list very carefully. 

My Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, complained, and, I think, to a 
certain extent legitimately, that while the grievances were multiplied and 
put forward before this House very constantly, the number of facilities 
that were being given to the travelling public and the improvements that 
had been made from year to year were not sufficiently stressed. I am 
here this morning to stress both on the improvements that have been made 
during the last ten years and also to point out the omissions that are 
yet to be rectified. I know that during the last ten years, there have been 
many railway systems which have made some improvements with reference 
to the travelling public. But, Sir, the Honourable the Commerce Member 
is aware, and none better, that the demands of the public have been 
growing apace, that the consciousness of their rights has increased from 
year to year, and that people are now asking for more comforts, more 
elaborate comforts than they had in the spacious days when to enter a 
railway carriage was in itself a luxury, that travel by railway carriage was 
something of an adventure in many a man’s life. Those days are past, 
and now people are beginning to realise, with larger experience of the 
working of the various systems of railways in other countries, that greater 
comfort should be given to them and that greater facilities should be 
afforded to the public. I plead, therefore, that the time has come foi 
a re-orientation of the policy with reference to the amenities that should 
be provided to the travelling public. We have continued under the old 
system and have tried merely to patch up here and there what may be 
called acute dwcontent of the railway passengers, but I venture to think 
that the time has now come to re-examine the whole question and so 
settle the policy with reference to the amenities that may be gradually 
given to the travelling public. 

. Let me take one instance, and, in- thiS; .1 disclaim any consideration 
of racial prejudice or any other kind of prejudice. Yqu take any railway 
;gui^ and you see there the timings of the various railways and you 
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opposite the timings, particularly with reference to mail and express trains 
an indication where creature comforts may be obtained by the travelling 
public. Chota Hazri at 6-30 at such and such a place, breakfast at 
9-30 at such and such a place, lunch between 1 and 2 at such and such a 
place, evening tea at 4-30 at such and such a place, and dinner at 7-30 
at such and such a place. Now, my Honourable friend. Sir Joseph Bhore, 
must know that these timings and these facilities at these particular places 
can only be availed of by a very small, may I say, a microscopic, section 
of the travelling public. Som'e of us, who have accustomed ourselves to 
western ways, may have our breakfast at 9-30, lunch between 1 and 2, 
and dinner at 7-30, but my Honourable friend knows, none better, that 
the vast majority and the bulk of the travelling public cannot with any 
comfort utilise these hours for their meals. They want different hours 
altogether. They arc not accustomed to breakfast at 9 o'clock, they are 
not accustomed to lunch at 1 o'clock. It seems to me that the facilities 
are so organised, the timings arc so adjusted and the interval so given that 
it can only suit a very small section of the upper class passengers of the 
travelling public and that it has merely ignored the comforts or the 
necessities of the vast majority of the travelling public. Wo had occasion 
to refer to the severe competition of the bus with railway traffic and my 
Honourable friend, the Leader of the European Group, has, T understand, 
tabled a motion with reference* to that question and suggesting ways and 
means by which this competition may not be aggravated without detriment 
either to the railway company or to the bus companies. Here is a case 
where the vast majority of the travelling public feel that their conditions 
of life are not recognised by the railway companies. It may be that in 
the early days, when these systems were first evolved, when the timings 
were first made, they were appropriate, but they are not appropriate at 
the present day. I am not here asking that any facilities should be taken 
away from the upper class passengers. In these days, when facilities can 
be given to these classes, without having those stoppages at that particular 
time, it does not mean any deprivation of the creature comforts of the 
upper class passengers at all. Let us imagine for a moment what w*ould 
be the nature of comforts that would be required by a vast majority of the 
Indian public who are third class passengers, who, let me point out, are 
the very people that resort to bus traffic. The facilities that arc necessary 
for these classes of passengers are that they should have their meals at 
the time at which they are accustomed to take their meals, and there 
should be sufficient interval for these meals and at those places there 
should bo more elaborate arrangements for Indian refreshments and more 
space where they can sit down and have their meals between 11 and 11-30 
with half an hour's interval. What is far more important is, that at 
important places, they should have facilities for bathing, say, a quarter 
of an hour. Let us imagine, if these facilities are given to the thiM class 
passengers, how comfortable these classes of passengers would feel in 
travelling. It must often bo a sight for the Honourable the Commerce 
Member when he goes about in his tours to see a passenger having a small 
vessel and rushing off to a tap and trying to cleanse himself and to have 
a bath and his ablutions all performed within five minutes time when the 
train is about to start. If, on the other hand, you were to give these 
facilities to third class passengers, I venture to think that railway travelling 
will be much more popular than it is at the present day. Not only that, 
but the train timings and the way in which the trains travel from place to 
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place require revision. In England and in other places, where the competi* 
tfve system of railway traffic exists, one is constantly struck by the fact that 
each system of railway tries to outbid the other in the sharpness with which 
it takes its passengers and the quickness with which it performs the journey. 
Nothing strikes one more than the competition between the various railway 
systems in England in their journey, for instance, from London to 
Edinburgh, — the Flying Scotsman, the Eoyal Scotsman and various other 
trams who try to compete with each other in a journey covering a distance* 
ol just over 300 miles; and yet a difference of 15 or 20 minutes makes all tho 
difference between the manner in which they get their traffic and the 
manner in which they get passengers to travel by these railways. Here, 
where the railways are monopolists, except for rare occasions and in rare 
cases like the travel from Bombay to Delhi, the railway companies have 
their own timings and have their own rates of mileage and travelling. 1 
am aware here also that timings have improved during the past and that 
railways make quicker journeys now than they used to do. Several trains . 
have come into existence like the Madras Bombay Express train or some 
of the Express trains in the northern part of India where these timings 
have been speeded up. But, I venture to think that, still more can be 
done and has to be done. 

To revert to an old subject which is so constantly stressed on the atten- 
tion of this House, the Grand Trunk Express completes a journey of 
1,350 miles or so in 49 hours. No other decent train on the broad gauge 
in this country takes so much time to complete so short a journey. The 
G. I, P. Eailway does it in 36 hours, the B., B. and 0. I. Eailway does it 
in less time, the East Indian Eailway takes almost the same time, but it 
has been left to this Grand Trunk Express to take an inordinately long time 
to complete this journey. The one Express train or Mail train or both 
combined which makes the journey from Madras to Delhi takes such an 
inordinate time that people find it much more easy and much less trouble- 
some, and to a certain extent much quicker, to do the journey tlirough 
Bombay rather than take up this straight journey from Madras and come 
to Delhi. The same thing is the case with the Calcutta Mail from Madras 
to Calcutta which takes 38 hours to do a distance of just over a thousand 
miles./ It seems to me that these things also require revision. 

I have been told that in these matters of time tables and speeding up 
of trains, the Local Advisory Committees have got various powers of 
advising these railway systems and that the Local Advisory Committees 
are the proper bodies and the meetings of the Local Advisory Committees 
arc the proper forum where such questions may be discussed. I venture 
very humbly to make a suggestion. The Local Advisory Committee con- 
cerns itself only with the traffic in a particular area so that through trains 
are really outside their control and outside their ken. It is not possible for 
a Local Advisory Committee to adjust the time table when the train 
runs through many areas which concern different Local Advisory Com- 
mittees. And I venture to suggest that the services of the Central Advisory 
Committee may be requisitioned where the train runs through many areas 
concerning many Local Advisory Committees, and that with reference to 
the timings of such through trains at least the advice and the suggestion of 
the Centra! Advisory Committee may be helpful to the various Eailway 
Administrations . 

Then, again, Sir, take the question of courtesy extended to railway 
passengers. My Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, very rightly 
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and very indignantly protested against the insinuation that discourtesy was 
a marked feature of the railway servants all over India. I agree that there 
are many hundreds and perhaps thousands of officers and staff of the 
Eailway Department who are courteous to passengers, and not merely the 
upper class but also the third class passengers. But there are a few who 
show marked discourtesy. I am not on the question of courtesy or dis- 
courtesy, but I want to suggest that there are ways and means by which 
what little discourtesy there may be can be negatived or eliminated. Take, 
in the first place, the question of a poor, ignorant -and illiterate passenger 
going to a ticket window at the third class office in a railway station, 
specially a crowded station and perhaps a junction station, and trying to 
get his ticket. It is a phenomenon if he gets it in time and if he gets back 
tiis change in proper form. I do not want to make a very serious suggestion 
but more than once a passenger at any rate feels that he has not got back 
his proper change and that some one or other has done him down, — ^it 
may be that it is a fellow-passenger who has come up to help him in getting 
the change. Supposing at these places, where there is a rush at a large 
station, you employ one railway official who undertakes to get the ticket 
and the proper change on behalf of these illiterate passengers from the 
ticket window or, at any rate, supervise it from time to time, I venture 
to think that some at least of the difficulties of these railway passengers, 
who are unable to count their change or to find out whether the proper 
"change has been given, will be to a certain extent minimised. It must be 
the experience of many who travel on these railways to find an unfortunate 
woman or even an illiterate man come up to you, place a ticket in your 
hand and the change, and say, “Please let me know whether I have got 
the proper change or not“. Why should not the railway employ some man 
of its own staff to supervise these things in places where it is crowded and 
where it is easy for some one or other, — I. do not directly suggest the 
railway ticket giver, — ^but some one or other to cheat these poor unfortunate 
people ? 

Take, again, the question of adequate travelling facilities by way of 
accommodation. My Ilonourable freirid, Mr. Joshi, lias made a special 
study of this question and time after time he has pointed out that whereas 
the upper class passengers get a certain accommodation much more than 
what is due to them, the lower class passengers get what is very much 
less than that. I do not propose to have understood these somewhat 
mystical calculations of Mr. Joshi. I am at once prepared to concede that 
overcrowding is not a peculiar feature of the Indian railways, that in many 
railways overcrowding cannot be obviated at all and that in many railways 
overcrowding is a common feature of not merely the third class, but even 
of first class traffic. One has to travel on Continental railways to find 
iliab men with first class tickets travel all through the night in the small 
corridor standing, without any sitting space whatsoever, in all the cold and 
in all the discomfort of European travelling, particularly in winter. And, 
therefore, I recognise that no railway system in the world can mitigate the 
evils of overcrowding at particular times. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (liohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Eural): I hope the Honourable gentleman is aware that third class 
passengers on the Continental railways can get sleeping accommodation, 
and the sleeping compartments are different, while you have not got such a 
facility on the Indian railways. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaawami Mudaliar: I thought I had already ans- 
wered that question. Passengers of no class in a Continental railway or 
in English railways or in American or in any other railways that I know of 
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gets sleeping accommodation automatically. They have got to buy a sup- 
plemental ticket for sleeping accommodation, whether they are third class 
passengers or first class passengers or second class passengers. It is only 
in this country that upper class passengers claim the right for sleeping, 
accommodation and get that sleeping accommodation along with their 
ordinary ticket. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Is the Honourable gentleman prepared to recom- 
mend that the same facility can be provided, not automatically, but in 
the same manner in which it is provided on the Continental railways, for 
third class passengers with regard to sleeping accommodation ? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Let me get on with my 
speech, specially as I am aware .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chotty): No deduction 
will be made for these interruptions. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: 1 am sorry I gave way out of 

courtesy to my esteemed friend. I. hope my Honourable friend will realise 
that want of time and not lack of courtesy makes it impossible to pursue ^ 
the very interesting suggestion that he has made. 

I was suggesting that overcrowding is not an abnormal feature of Indian 
railways, but, taking all that into consideration, I still venture to think that 
more accommodation can be and ought to be provided for third class 
passengers. 

Take, again, the question of fares which I raised the other day, fares 
which are abnormal in one system of railway as compared with another 
system of railway, fares which are very great in the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway and which are comparatively small in the North Western 
Railway, and fares which preclude passengers from taking advantage of 
travelling by these railways, because they are so exorbitant and because it 
is so much easier to travel by bus and awoid the discomforts of a railway 
journey. Now, it seenis to me that it is a very short-sighted policy to 
stick to these high fares in these days when it is not possible to maintain 
such high fares to attract a certain amount of travelling public which is 
essential if the railways are to pay at all. I do not see why on the Company- 
managed railways there ought to be allowance made for such high fares, 
and why on the State-managed railways the Railway Board is in a position 
to reduce the fares from time to time. 

I have already adverted to the fact that return tickets are unknown in 
many of these railways which are Corfipany-managed — ^the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway and the broad gauge section of the South 
Indian Railway in particular, while such return fares are given on constant 
occasions very often and sometimes as a matter of perpetual routine in 
many other systems in North India. It seems to me that if railway travel- 
ling is to be made enjoyable and if railway travelling is to be made popular 
resort should be had to these things and I venture to express a very un- 
educated opinion on this subject when I say that, by reduction of these 
fares and by report to a system of return tickets, the railway company will 
not lose, but will in the end gain. I hope the point will be borne in mind 
by the Railway Board and by the Commerce Member and that they will 
be able to do something in this direction also. 
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Now, Sir, however much we may plead for deceniralisation of authority 
to the various Agents and to the various systems of railways, the Eailway 
Board is peculiarly situated in this country and has a responsibility which it 
cannot divest itself of. The system is such that Agents of Company- 
managed railways play a very minor and very inferior part in the railway 
administration of this country. That is not properly appreciated when 
questions of administration come up. What, after all, docs a Company- 
managed railway do ? What is the money that it puts into the working of 
the system? The whole line is owned by the State; all major repairs are 
made by the State; the cost of renewal of stocks is borne by the State; the 
entire capital is furnished by the State. What the Company docs is merely 
to manage the system and, to that extent, it puts in a very limited amount 
of capital. I have no desire at all in any way to depreciate the splendid 
Avork that Company-managed railways do; but I venture to think that 
Company-managed railways cannot be allowed to have their own way in 
many of these matters. May I. say, while on this ])oint, that there are 
Company-managed railways which have also seen to it that passenger traffic 
is properly regulated and that some conveniences are given to passengers? 
We arc told that these arc commercial concerns. But for the fact that this 
is reiterated time after time on the floor of this House, I would like to 
aslc any Honourable Member whether, in travelling by these railway Bys- 
teips, he at any time is impressed with the fact that it is a commercial 
undertaking. Do you find on the part of any of the authorities that run: 
these railways or of the staff any anxiety to see that 
Ihc commercial concern prospers, an anxiety to see that 
the commercial concern attracts the necessary clientele, 
an anxiety to see that that clientele is satisfied, because it is a commercial 
concern? Wo have to remember that it is a commercial concern on paper, 
but, in the actual working, there is little difference between this concern and 
any other bureaucratic system of Administration ; and I venture to say that, 
in spite of my friend, Mr. Dudhoria, it is the same whether it is a Com- 
])any-managed system or whether it is State-owned and State-managed. 
Therefore, I plead for a ro-orientation of policy as I began my speech . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member has only^ two minutes more. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I plead, therefore, for a re- 
orientation of policy, and I venture to reiterate that it is not by way of 
censure that I am moving this motion, but with a view to bringing large 
quesfions of policy^ before this House and for the consideration of the Eail- 
way Board, so that the passenger traffic will have further amenities given 
to them and the railways run merely as commercial concerns, attracting 
clientele and satisfying their clientele. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Cut motion 
moved: 

“That the demand under the head 'Railway Board* be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin (Cities of the United Provinces: Muham- 
madan Urban): Sir, I wish to take part in this debate so that I may be 
able to draw the attention of the railwaj^ officials to certain matters with regard 
the inconvenience experienced by poor Indian passengers. It is an 
sdinitted fact that almost all the railways in India allow concession in 
railway fare for all classes on the occasion of Christmas; but the same 
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concession is denied in the case of pilgrims for Hedjaz to the Indian ports, 
pilgrims on the occasion of Ura to Ajmere, Delhi and certain other places. 
I think great injustice is being done to these pilgrims, because these 
gatherings are in no way less important than Kumhh Melaa at Allahabad 
and Ilardwar. In spite of the fact that no concession is allowed to these 
pilgrims, it is a matter of common knowledge that, with a view to dispos- 
ing of the exceptionally strong rush of visitors, the railway authorities 
sometimes provide these third class pilgrim passengers with goods wagons 
and, on certain occasions, attach to the third class waiting rooms a few 
enclosures, very much like cages, without any water or urinal, where these 
passengers are locked up for hours to awiiit the arrival of the next train. 
May I ask, if this practice is not highly objectionable and a disgrace to 
the Kailway Board? For instance, I will quote the case of the Benares 
Cantonment Station which lies in my own constituency. Benares is a 
city where there is more or less a rush of Hindu passengers all round 
the year and the Cantonment Station is the one which is generally iho 
most crowded: yet, in this important station, where there is commonly a 
preponderance of Hindu women passengers, all the platforms are quite 
open excepting a small nominal shed on one of them, and thus the pilgrims 
have perforce to. be exposed to the scorching heat of the summer or get 
wet during the rains without any sort of protection provided for them by 
the railway authorities concerned. It is the third class pilgrims who suffer 
most in almost every season of the year. Another source of inconvenience 
to them in the Benares Cantonment Station is that though the down 
platform is provided with three exits, still, except on special occasions, 
however great be the rush, only one exit is opened in charge of a solitary 
Ticket Collector, with the result that the rush is greatly intensified and 
people have to suffer great discomfort and sometimes even actual physical 
pain on account of having to wait for a long time with their luggage and 
baggage before they can go in or come out. Yet another serious drawback 
is that on this very station there is hardly any arrangement on these plat- 
forms, none at least on the down platform, for cold drinking water inid 
the sufferings of the general public, especially the w^omcn pilgrims can 
rpadliy be understood without much elaboration. With your kind permis- 
sion, Sir, I will quote a few sentences from the report submitted by M". 
Muhammad Ekram Khan, Magistrate, who was on duty at tlie Benares 
Cantonment Station on the 20th and 21st August, 1933, on the occasion 
of the solar eclipse: * 

“I reached there at about 12-45 a.m. and saw a great rushj of pilgrims pouring into 
the station from all directions. The bridge gates on the top were locked up and there 
was a crowd gathered there. The right lop gate of the bridge facing towards the 
Parcel Office was once opened to pass some passengers with the result that it was at 
once rushed by the gathering crowd, and as there is a slope in coming down, the 
women who were in front of the crowd fell down and the entire crowd passed over 
them resulting in .seriou.s injuries to tneir faces and side of the ribs. They were 
removed to the Railway Hospital by the Samiti people, but unfortunately there was 
nobody there to attend to them, and so I phoned to the Health Officer to arrange 
for their removal to an> other Hospital and requested one of the Samiti people 
look after them and see that they wore removed to a City Hospital .... 

Between 4 end 5 p.m., it began to rain. The pilgrims were entirely wet and 
wanted bo ent«'r the platform towards the side where the Police office is for sitting 
under shade, but they were driven back by the Ticket Collectors and on my questioning 
one of them he replied that he could not allow them to come to the platforms by snon 
illeg^ entrance. On the whole the arrangements at the Cantonment Station 
entirely unsatisfactory.** 
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The Eailway Administrations are largely dependent on third class 
12 Noon Passengers for their earnings, and, in spite of the fact that 
these poor passengers are their golden customers, the rail- 
ways do not take proper care of their comforts. If I mistake not, ninety 
per cent, of the income is derived by the sale of third class tickets, but 
1 am sorry to say that the third class passengers are almost ignored every- 
where. I hope the House will agree with me that these poor passengers 
are the main pillars of the Administration on which the railways of India , 
stand, and so they deserve to be provided with adequate comforts and other * 
advantages in every respect. 

In this connection let me invite the attention of the railway officials 
that, during summer months, it is very necessary to have one or two 
fans provided in each third class compartment. Sir, electric energy is 
]iot very costly, because the railways themselves produce this energy on 
the train at almost a nominal cost, while, on the other hand, the proposed 
improvement in the third class carriages will attract the travelling public 
to patronise the railways more liberally in preference to the rival concern, 

I mean the motor transport. Apart from adding to the comforts of the 
travelling public, it would no doubt make the railways more popular, and 
so more paying. It is a business proposition. Sir, — “A satisfied customer 
•is the best asset”. 

In conclusion, I wish to make an appeal to my Honourable and esteemed 
friend in charge of the Department to consider these comments sympathe- 
tically and do his best to have the inconvenience removed as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, the Honourable the Mover of this motion, Diwan 
Bahadur Hamas warni Mudaliar, said that he did not propose this motion 
as a censure upon Government. I propose to speak in order to censure 
Government. My friend, Mr. llamaswami, also said that Government 
should now adopt a netv orientation in their policy. I ask the Government 
of India to do the same. T feel that the policy which they had followed in 
the matter of the ])asscnger traffic was a wiong one, and it requires a new 
orientation . 

Mr. President, I have been placing certain figures before the Legisla- 
ture year after year. My friend, the Diwan Bahadur, said that they were 
mystical. There is no mystery in those figures at all. These figures are 
given in the He])orts which are circulated to us every year, and I shall 
quote some of them again. There is only one seat for 12 first class 
passengers, or we may say that one first class seat is used 12 times in a 
year. There is one scat for IK) sc(!ond class i)asstuigcrs, or we may say 
that one second class seat is used 90 times in a year, while there is one 
seat for 400 third class passengers, or we may say that one third class 
seat is used 400 times in a year. It must be admitted that a first class 
seat is used longer, — the average travelling of a first class seat is each 
time 180 miles, that of the second class seat is 60 miles, and that of the 
third class seat is 35 miles. In order to give advantage to first and second 
class seats of longer travelling, I shall change the figures giving them that 
advantage, and we shall then find that a first class seat is used 60 times 
instead of 12 times, a second class seat is used 180 times, and a third 
class seat is used 400 times. This fact clearly shows without the slightest 
•doubt that either we have a smaller number of third class seats or we are 
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overstocked with first and second class seats. A first class seat is not used 
more than 60 days in a year, — ^it is not used for 365 days, but only for 
60 days in a year, and that too, at the rate of 35 miles per day. This 
fact clearly shows one thing that the Government of India pay greater 
attention to the higher class traffic than they should pay to third class 
traffic, and I ask the Government of India not to do this, not merely on 
humanitarian grounds, although they are good, but on commercial and 
business grounds. Now, what do the Government of India get from each 
third class seat, each second class scat and from each first class scat? I 
shall give the result presently. The Government of India get Es. 208 per 
first class seat. There is no mystery about it. They get from each second 
class seat Es. 236, and from each third class seat they get Es. 241. This 
is the average for the year. It is true that an individual first class 
passenger pays more, but there is absolutely no doubt that the Government 
of India get less on the whole from a first class seat than they get from a 
third class seat. A first class passenger pays only Es. 208 per seat, while 
the third class passenger pays Es. 241 for the third class for the accom- 
modation which the Government of India provide. I shall go into one 
more commercial fact .... 

k' 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham- 
madan Eural): Are Government officials included in the first class seats? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Yes. Now, what does a first class seat cost? The 
Government of India have got bogies . . . 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: They have got many bogies 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: A bogie of 12 first and 18 second class seats costs 
about Es. 50,000 and 114 third class seats cost Es. 30,000. So one first class 
seat and IJ second class scat will cost the Government of India about 
Es. 4,000. Now, the money made out of one first class seat and IJ second 
class seat is 562. The Government of India make Es. 562 by investing 
Es. 4,000, while, by investing Es. 260 on a third class seat, they make 
Es. 241. Now, one fact is clear that it is a good proposition to increase 
the number of third class seats and reduce the number of first class seats. 
I do not wish to go any more into these figures. 

• 

Mr. President, after having gone through these figures and considered 
them carefully, what I feel is that if the Government of India are really 
bent upon making the railways a commercial concern, they must pay 
greater attention to that part of their customers which pays them the best. 
Unfortunately, we find that they give greater attention to those people 
who really do not deserve attention. Y^atever attention you may pay 
them, it will not pay you at all. My own view is that, in this poor 
country of ours, there is no need for a first class. First class will never 
pay, whatever comforts you may give the first class passengers. The 
number of people who can travel first class in India is very small indeed. 
Let us see who unll travel first class in India. I generally estimate that 
people whose monthly income is more than Es. 1,000 may travel first 
class, I do not say that all of them will. How many people are there in 
Iii^a who£^ annual income is more than Es. 12,0001 Let us go into the 
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income-tax figures, and we will find that there are not more than 25,000 
ixople in this country whose income is more than Es. 12,000 a year. Take 
iho agriculturists who have got large incomes of, say, Es. 10,000. Their 
loUil number will not be more than 5,000 in the whole of India — ^people 
-,lio can afford to travel first class. My estimate is that, in the whole 
(){ India, the number of people who can travel first class is not more than 
;)i),000 or 40,000. It is for these 30,000 to 40,000 people that we arc pro- 
viding 40,000 seats. How are these 40,000 people going to give ;y 3 u much 
tin flic whatever attention you may .give to them? My feeling is that, if 
ilio Government of India are bent on making the railways a commercial 
proposition, they should abolish first class. That is the best remedy, 
because first class in India will never pay. If first class is to be main- 
tnined at all, it must be maintained out of the money which is given by 
tlio third class passengers. I, therefore, think that on the whole Govcrn- 
laont should give greater attention to that traffic which is likely to pay, 
tliat is what the commercial people do, that is what our industralists have 
(Itnie. Take, for instance, the cotton textile industry. What sort of 
(nislom do they cater for? They cater for the masses in this country, 
l)c(fauso they know that it is the masses that will purchase their goods and 
not the small number of aristocrats in this country. There is one more 
point to be remembered in the matter of the first class, and that is, who 
is maintaining the first class? Not the private people generally. I can 
s:iy that, out of the 40,000 people who can travel in first class in India, 
nearly half of them are paid by the Government themselves. The first 
class is maintained by people who are paid by the Government. What 
is the use of Government taking away money from one Department, that 
is, the Finance Department, and paying it into the other Department, 
namely, the Eailway Department? I, therefore, feel that the time has 
come when the Honourable Member in charge of the Department and the 
Members of the Legislature themselves should pay serious attention to the 
question of reorganising our passenger traffic system. They should make an 
examination and see what traffic in India will pay, what traffic will not pay, 
and they should give their attention to that traffic which is likely to pay. 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar (Nominated Non-Official): Won’t 
you suggest a Committee, to travel the whole of India, of the Members 
of the Legislature? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I will seriously propose to the Government of India 
that the problem is so important and so urgent that they should certainly 
appoint a Committee to investigate this matter. I have been speaking 
on this subject for many years. It is a misfortune that it does not receive 
the attention that it deserves, either from the Government or even from 
this Legislature. I do not blame anybody. I feel that the Government 
of India consist of people who make use of the first class, who get the 
benefit of travel by first class, at least to some extent at some cost of 
the third class passengers. We who form the Legislature are also those 
who get some benefit by travelling first class at the expense of the third 
class passengers, and it is, therefore, quite natural that we should neglect 
that problem. I shall give you a small instance. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member should now conclude. 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi: I shall not, therefore, give you any instance, but 
what I shall do is this. I shall certainly urge upon the Government the 
appointment of a Committee to go seriously into this matter and find out 
what traffic will pay them and what traffic will not pay. If they find 
that the first class and second class traffic does not pay, let them abolish 
that traffic, there is no harm in it. Let them, as good commercial men, 
pay attention to that traffic which will pay, and I have no doubt that if 
the Government of India are good business men, they will canvass third 
class traffic by giving them greater comforts, by doing them mere justice, 
they will make the railways successful. Mr. President, I have done. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division: Muhammadan): 
Sir, I thank you for giving me an opportunity to speak soon after Mr. Joshi *s 
able speech. lie has given us a treat this morning which we should all 
remember. It is such figures that stagger the minds of mere politicians, 
til at show with what force the cause of third class passengers c;an be 
pleaded if one has got the mind to do it. I hope that the Honourable the 
Railway Member will give very serious attention to what has fallen from 
the lips of my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, in this connection. 

There are quite a big catalogue of grievances of the third class passengers 
but I am not going to deal with them. I shall only speak on one very 
important matter today, and I hope that the TTonourable Member will 
seriously consider it, T moan, the running of trains between Lahore and 
Howrah and Delhi and Howrah. Before October last, the trains used 
to run between Delhi and Calcutta and Lahore and Calcutta in a manner 
which gave satisfaction to people generally. But when the talk went on 
that there w'as going to be made some altcjration in the? running of trains 
between Delhi and Calcutta, I remember very serious agitation took place in 
the capital of Bihar. The Bihar Chamber of Commerce came out wdth a 
very strong protest in this connection. They did not like that the fast 
train between Delhi and Calcutta should be diverted through the Grand 
Chord via Gaya wliich comparatively is not so important to Bihar as the 
main line is. Thereafter, we found public meetings b(‘ing held in order 
to protest against any diversion of the train. The Muslim (3harnbcr of 
Commerce came out with a resolution on the subject soon after that. So, 
practically all bodies in Bihar protested against the diversion, but the 
result was that it w^as not listened to, and now^ what w^o find is this. Two 
fast trains from Lahore run up to (Calcutta and two fast trains from Delhi 
run up to Calcutta every day. Both the fast trains from Lahore to Caloutta 
run via the main line, that is, via Patna, the capital of Bihar, while the 
two fast trains from Delhi to Calcutta go via Grand Chord through Gaya. 
I do not know wliat wisdom there is in running the fast trains via the 
same route. It w'ould have been easy to provide that one of the fast trains 
from Lahore to Calcutta should go via the main line and the other fast 
train via the Grand Chord, and similarly in ilie case of the two fast trains 
from Delhi to Calcutta. It was a very simple suggestion. I think some 
other influences were w'orking behind the change proposed that this simple 
request of the people of Bihar w^as not attended to. Even here, when the 
Assembly sat, we tried to bring it to the notice of the higher authorities in 
Delhi, but we were not listened to. I had written a letter to the Chief 
Operating Officer at Calcutta, pointing out the difficulties of the third 
class passengers going from Delhi to Patna, but in reply he^ ignored the 
very ground on which I wrote my letter. He said that facilities had been 
provided for higher class passengers, because there was a bogie attached at 
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Patna which ran up to Delhi and from Delhi to Patna in the other direc- 
tion, and that that was quite enough for those who travelled in the higher 
class, while I had pleaded the cause of the lower class passengers, and 
there was no reply to that. It appears that there is determined opposition 
to looking to the interests of third class passengers even when pressure 
is brought to bear upon the E. I. K. authorities. That is my grievance 
and I hope that my views, which have been exi)resscd here, will not go 
in vain. I hope that the Honourable Member — anci there are sq many others 
also who are looking into these affairs — would consider this question very 
seriously and see that the third class passengers arc not put to trouble. 

The Honourable Member may know that fast trains run between Delhi 
and Patna in only 16 or 17 hours, while the other trains take no less than 
21 hours. Now, mark the difference of time if one takes the other trains. 

I hope that this matter will be seriously considered by the authorities 
and that no time wdll be lost in diverting Nos. 7 and 8 Express trains, which 
are generally known, on account of their speed, as Tufan Mails, to Calcutta 
via the main line, through the capital of Bihar, I mean Patna, and divert 
the other' fast train from Lahore which goes via the main line to the chord 
line thro\igh Gaya. That will serve the purpose of the railway authorities. 

There is one other suggestion T should like to Jiiake on that account. 
If the Railway Authorities give third class bogies iu the Calcutta-Dclhi 
Mail trains, the third class passengers get the advantage of having fast 
trains from Calcutta to Delhi on that Mail, but the other Mail, which runs 
from Calcutta to Ijahoro via the main line has not got that advantage, 

I do not know why should that train not offer the same advantage which 
the Calcutta-Dclhi Mail has got. Homo third class bogies might he attached 
to the Calcutta-Tiahorc Mail, so that the same advantage may be gained 
by the people travelling via Patna. There should be uo more trouble in 
that too if it is possible to aitacli third claxs bogies to the Calcutta-Dclhi 
Alail. Tlierc is no reason why the same c )nv(‘nienee should not bo given 
to the lowest class passengers on the Lahor«‘ and Calcutta Mails. 

Besides this, I have got one more point to add. Ft is in regard to the 
B. N. W. Railway. On that railway, we find third class passengers arc 
generally treated as cattle even now. I was very much surprised to hear 
our friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, saying that overcrowding was not 
an abnormal feature of the railways in India. It appears that he has been 
in a part of the countrj^ where people are treated like human beings. On 
the B. N. W. Railway, even now I find that people liavc got to remain 
catching the handle of the trains while travedling. That is the sort of 
thing 'that is going on even now. So fev' trains run between certain 
stations, although the traffic is very large. Complaints into tin's mattei are 
not looked into by the Agent of the B. N. W. Railway. T have complained 
about this to the Advisory Committees, but they plead helplessness. Their 
advice is not listened to by the authorities. 

Again, what do I find at Sonepur, a very important station, on the B. 
N. W. Railway? The stall keepers are at the mercy of some of the con- 
tractors. I know of a Pathan stall keeper who used to supply us with tea 
and some small refreshments. He has been shoved aside, simply because 
he refused to pay very exhorbitant rates by the contractors. I asked him 
what was the rate that was charged, and he said that he was asked to 
pay five times more than he was paying before. I do not know how such 
a large sum could be demanded from a stall keeper in order that he might 
provide good tea and small refreshments to the people on the platform. 
That state of things is simply surprising to us. These hawkers on fhe 
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platform are meant for the convenience of the public. They are not 
meant to be squeezed by the contractors who are in the good books of the 
railway authorities. That practice should be abandoned at once. I hope 
that the authorities would try to see that the stall keepers on the B. N. 
W. Bailway, so far as I know anything of that railway, are not squeezed 
in the manner in which they are being done at the Sohepnr Railway 
Station. 

These are the points to which I want to draw the attention of the 
Honourable the Railway Member. I have confined myself to these points, 
so that attention may be drawn to them. 


Mr. F. E. James (Madras: European): I should like to say a few words 
on this motion. I would like, in the first place, to remind Mr. Joshi that 
in recent years there has been considerable improvement over most of the 
railways in the rolling stock available. Any one, who has travelled within 
the last ten years, cannot but realise the fact that improvements have 
taken place in the rolling stock relating to all classes of railway travelling. 
At the same time, I do recognise the great force in his plea for continued 
improvement, particularly in the lower class accommodation. I should not 
be expected, of course, to go as far as he did and suggest that the upper 
class accommodation should be abolished. * 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: I did not say it should be abolished. I said “If it 
does not pay its way“. 

Mr. F. E. James: I think it would be a mistake on commercial grounds 
to cut out any form of traffic at the present moment. I think there is 
a very strong case for the most drastic measures in regard to cutting out 
obsolete rolling stock. Today is a time when this can be done probably 
more cheaply than at any other time. In my recent travels about the 
country, I have seen lower class compartments which are really a disgrace 
to any Railway Administration. I won’t specify the railways, but I am 
quite prepared to give the information to my Honourable friend, the Coni- 
merce Member, and it seems to me there is a very strong case for much 
more drastic action in regard to cutting out a great deal of that which now 
exists in favour of improved and better and new accommodation and, as 
far as that plea is concerned, I would certainly join my friend, Mn Josni, m 
urging that the Railway Board should give increased attention to that matter 
in the near future. l‘think it is the experience of those who travel exten- 
sively that in recent years the number of Indian passengers using, inter- 
mediate and second class accommodation shows a very great tendency to 
increase, and I would enter a very strong plea for an increase m the accom- 
modation of most trains which are likely to be used by middle class 
passengers I have not made the exhaustive study of the figures which 
Mr Jo^shi has made. I am merely speaking froin my own personal ex- 
perience as one who has travelled a great deal 

recent years, and I do know that nowadays on many of the important 

SaiTifl in the country second class accommodation is over-crowded wth 

Indian passengers. I think it is a mistake not to reco^ize that, with the 

increase^ in the standard of living, with the increase m 

Indian public to travel, there is, naturally, a desire for 

TviArlfttitm and that desire has constantly and to a very large extent, a 

ac^mmcAtto,. I ftijk th.t i. . m.tt« whu* misht b. 
specwl attention to by the Eadway Board. 
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There is one small matter which I should like to mention, and that is 
the question of servants accommodation on some of the Company- 
owned railways. I have had recently bitter experience of that. I am 
aware that the matter has been largely attended to as far as the State 
railways are concerned, and I believe also that some of the Company-owned 
railways are now careful to provide adequate servants’ accommodation for 
upper class passengers; but there are Companies, particularly in the South 
of India, where there is practically no accommodation provided even on 
important mail trains for servants. I speak from personal experience. 
On two successive journeys which I recently took on mail trains, although 
the number of upper class passengers was considerable — think in one 
case there were about 17 or 18 passengers (with servants) in the upper 
class compartments, — there was not a single servants’ compartment, f^nd 
it was only on representations made at the station itself that I was able 
to secure accommodation for my servant and the servants of some of my 
colleagues who were also travelling on the same train. I suggest that it 
should be compulsory that, where upper class accommodation is provided, 
servants’ accommodation should also be provided in tlie same train 

Sir, there is one general observation T should like to make. I ana not 
sure whether it should come in here or it should come up later when we 
discuss the general question of road-rail competition, but it really relates 
k> a suggestion made by my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi. He seemed to 
think that the appointment of a Committee might focus the attention of 
the authorities on the desirability of increasing the amenities of a certain 
class of travel. I have no faith in committees, particularly in rc^^ard to 
this matter, but what I do suggest — ^it may have been under consideration, 
I do not know — ^is that a leaf should be taken out of the book of the English 
railways, who, in the last three or four years, have devoted considerable 
attention to what I may call the “marketing of the commodity of travel*’. 
We are having marketing schemes in regard to various commodities: travel 
is a commodity in the sense of every other commodity, in that it is a thing 
which you want to sell on an increasing scale. 

Raja Bahadur O. Erishnamachariar (Tanjorc cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Eural): They do it better here than they do it in England, 
because they push them all into goods wagons here! 

Mr. P. E. James: My Honourable friend has misunderstood what 1 am 
saying — for which he is, of course, not to blame. My point is that there 
should be some method whereby an attempt should be made to push travel 
among the classes of Indians who take particularly the third cl.iss accom- 
mo*dation. That can only be done if the amenities arc increased, can 
only be done if there is some attempt to deal with overcrowd ng, which 
takes place to a most distressing extent on many of the important triiins; 
and it can only be done if, in the attempt to sell this form of travel, atten- 
tion is paid to the rival salesman who is selling his travel most successfully 
in buses. Now, it is the well-known experience of everybody in this House 
that if you travel by bus, you find that not only you are treated vdth the 
greatest respect, but you are put down at places where sometimes you ^ ught 
not to be put down, the buses stop for your convenience, and whenever 
you go to a stopping place in a village or in a town or a square, imrnediatcly 
both the driver and the conductor join in a magnificent advertising cariipaigii 
inviting people to travel on their buses and very often offering the most 
alluring' inducements. I do not, of course, want the railwa3s rt.ally to 
follow them in exactly the same way. . But here you have a foim f travel 
which believes in pushing its own way among the people who form the 
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bulk of the passengers. My friend Mr. Joshi, suggests that a Cbinmittee- 
is required. I would rather put it that “salesmen’* are required to go inta 
the whole question of lower class accommodation — its appeal to the people, 
the travelling capacity of various districts, the question of special rates 
and concessions, and in fact the whole held of marketing. If an experiment- 
were tried in that connection on one railway, if a suitable person could be 
found to make an inquiry along those lines, it might be of very great value 
to the railways generally. Of course the kind of selling by advertisement 
is not the kind which I saw in the cinema last night. T was watching the 
advertisements with interest. T suddenly saw an advertisement to the- 
effect that as from the 1st April — think it was — the old enhanced fares- 
will come into force on the Kalka-Simla line. It occurred to me that that 
was a very inappropriate announcement in view of the referci'.ces to that 
line which were made two or three days ago. The railways have got to 
meet increasing competition and they can only meet that comp.Ltition 
successfully by offering wares that are at least as attractive as the wares 
which are offered by the other forms of transport. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I 
approach this question first from the point of view of policy. It appears- 
to me that the. issue involved in this cut is a most important one for 
which the Bail way Boa*rd should be responsible. Sir, every year we are 
raising the same xioints that have now been raised or will be raised, and 
the question is — why is it that they are not being attended to, or why 
amenities on the railways are not being improved upon, and why is it 
that conveniences are not going to be increased ? The reply I find is only 
of the type that we get every day in the House, namely, when these 
cuts are discussed in the House and debated upon, the speeches are 
merely transmitted to the Agents and the Agents do what they like with- 
out any responsibility. When wo come again to raise the same ques- 
tion, the reply is that it is the responsihiliiy of the Agent, with which the 
Bailway Board has nothing to do. Sir, if this is the procedure by which 
the Bailway Board want to increase these amenities, I do not think it 
redounds any credit on them. Sir, it is the responsibility of the Railway 
Board to call for reports in detail on those points which are, placed before 
them at a time as this. In the answers to questions from day to day 
we are simply told, for instance: “We cannot interfere, there is no 
appeal, or, if there is an appeal to the Agent, we cannot do anything more.*' 
Sir, while we are putting all those points before the Railway Depart- 
ment at the time of this Budget, it is their duty to take note of them, 
and unless the Agents are asked to make a report on each and every 
point raised in this House, there will be no improvement worth the name 
in the required amenities. 


Now, coming to the question of inconveniences, the first point I would 
make is that there are not many direct trains. If you. have direct trains, 
then the question of competition with motor buses will also be solved. 
Let me ask if there is a direct train between important places like 

Karachi on the one side and Delhi on the other. There is none. People 

have to go via Lahore, to have many transhipments, and then reach 

late. Is it not accessary that a train of that nature should run between 

the capital city of Delhi and the most important port, Karachi? Now, 
tibat question has been raised often here, but with what result? No result 
at all. I am in possession of certain facts given to me by some lilehibe!^ 
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of the Local Advisory Committee at Karachi that they and the commer* 
cial communities of Karachi had asked for a direct train and had also 
shown the necessity for it between Delhi and Karachi. Yet the train 
has not been introduced on that line. What we find is this that, in order 
to make a show, the Agent was enacting his own machinations. He put 
a direct composite carriage from Karachi to Delhi to be run only during 
the Christmas time. That is only adding insult to injury. Then, what 
did they do subsequently? I find that now tliere is "a compartment 
going from Delhi up to Samasatta only, and it consists of intermediate 
and third class only. I do not object to the. classes, but why not take 
that compartment right up to Karachi? Why should there be this tran- 
shipment at Samasatta? Further on, even this coin])artincnt, which is 
now being run, is threatened to be stopped. Is not this. Sir, playing with 
us? Now, as I was coming from Sind, 1 found that at Samasatta they 
were taking the census of persons who were travelling by ihe intermedi- 
ate class. There may be a* few passengers who go direct from here to 
Karachi, but on the way we see that that compartment becomes full with 
intermediate class passengers getting in from intermediate stations. The 
same is the case with third class passengers. Now, if, on the basis of 
this census, they stop that convenience also, it will be wholly unjustifi- 
able. Sir, unless the Eailway Board are going to introduce, direct trains 
and afford greater facilities to the travelling public, the Board should not 
exist- I submit tliat the Eailway Board would bo doing yeoman service 
to the country if they look into these points themselves and not that 
when they are brought to their notice they sliould only pass them on to 
the Agents. We know how these Agents do their business, llecause. of 
the duplication of work and other difficulties, they leave these matters to 
smaller clerks, who generally make time-tables, etc. 

The second point is that trains should run swifter. I w^ould give an 
instance of that too. It was an idea that the Karachi Mail from Karachi 
to Lahore should run swifter so that papengers might not be incon- 
venienced and they might take lesser time. What they did was that 
between Lodhran and Khaneval they built a chord which cost them 30 
lakns of rupees- For several years the Mail train was run by that shorter 
cut, thus saving an hour and a half. But since lately the chord line has 
been abandoned more or less for Mail and Express trains, and only very 
slow trains are running via the Chord. Now, wffiy is this done? I came 
to know from a member of the Advisory Committee that the Mail and 
Express trains have stopped running by that Chord, because the officers 
do /lot want to travel by that route, owing to its dusty condition. Is this 
the proper reason to take away the Mail train from the shorter route 
and lose all the money that they spent on the Chord line ? These, things 
should be considered properly. 

I next come to the convenience, of the third and intermediate class 
passengers. Sir, the Agent who travels in his saloon sees nothing and 
thinks that matters are getting on all right. But if Members of the 
Eailway Board were to look into the condition of travel of third and 
intermediate class passengers, they will find out the. defects. This time 
I came vid Samasatta, and I went to see the toilet room in the inter- 
mediate class. There I found a hole, something like the Black Hole. 
Its length was three feet or so and the width was about two feet. They 
have put up a looking glass there in that ricketty carriage and also a com- 
mode;, but there was hardly any space to stand. Sir, this is the con- 
venience which they have provided m the mtermediate class. • The same 
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jis the* case with the closets of third class passengers. There is not .space 
.enough even to. stand. These are the points which should be looked into 
.by the Bail way Board. Then, in the third and intermediate class toilet 
rooms there are no lights, absolutely no lights. Then, again, there are 
no fans in the third and intermediate class carriages. Wej are told from 
. time to time every year that there will be fans, but they have not yet 
been introduced. The fare of tlie intermediate class has been increased, 
but the fans have not yet been provided for in those carriages. 

Then, with regard to waiting rooms for intermediate class passengers. 
I do not grudge the ^vaitirlg rooms for passengers who travel by higher 
classes and I do not agree with my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, that 
the first class carriages should be done away with. But the convenience 
Of all the passengers should be equally met with. The third and inter- 
mediate class passengers, being in the majority, should be given more 
convenience. For a very very long time there, has been the demand that 
there ought to be w'aiting rooms for intermediate class passengers. Has 
that demand been put into execution? Only at one or two stations we 
'■find intermediate class waiting rooms, but they are intended only for ladies. 
The ladies go to these waiting rooms, but the gentlemen have, to walk 
about on the platforms. But in the case of the first and second class pass- 
engers, there arc waiting rooms, bot.h for ladies and gentlemen. My point 
is this that these inconveniences have been felt for a* long time and 
they must be remedied. Here is my learned friend on my side who 
points out to me that there arc fans even in the first class latrines. Now, 
Sir, is that a necessity- ? But the point is that if the policy of the Kail- 
way Board is changed, then the .Agents will also learn a lesson. But if you 
are just going to leave everything to them, they become bad boys- Sir, 
if we ask the Eivisional Officer to do a certain thing, he refers to the. 
Agent, The Agent gives him orders just in the manner he is dictated to 
in his own headquartfrs. He is, therefore, not in a position to realise 
the local conditions, and so 1 agree with the suggestion that was made 
that the Central Local Adyisory Committees should be taken into con- 
fidence on these qutsstions. Coming to the point of the Local Advisory 
Committees, what powers have you given to them? They make only 
suggestions, the Agents receive them by one ear and let them off 
through the other. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon- 
ourable Member should now conclude. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I will conclude presently. I submit that 
there are many inconveniences to the intermediate and third class pass- 
engers, and it is the duty of the Railway Board to look into them. I, 
therefore, hope that, next time, unless the ill-constituted Statutory Board 
comes in amd even the little power that we have got of ventilating our 
grievances is gone, it will not be necessary to discuss the same griev- 
ances now pointed out. 

. The HonauraUe Sh Joseph Bbore: Sir, I must begin by thanking my 
H^onourablc friend, the Mover of this motion, for his very 'fair criticism 
..wd, above aU, for. the constructive suggestions which he has made. I 
can assure him that the Railway Heparinieht welcome and are ■ always 
^ grateful' for such suggestibiiB, tot/l biilieve that we^are bOfch'* woieianjrto 
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the same end and nothing is to be gained on the. one side bj. carping 
.^criticism, or, on the other side* by treating fair criticism as if it desdi^Cid 
tio attention whatsoever. I do not believo that there is any very ^eat 
jdiiiference between most Honourable Members opposite and ourselves so 
far as theory and principle are concerned, but the real question is, how 
far we can actually go in practice. Honourable Members are aware that 
.we have inherited a system from the old days and it is impossible 
to make a radical alteration in a year or two. Alteration can only come 
gradually and what 1 would like to impress upon the, House this morning 
is thivt we have never stood still, there has been a steady improvement 
from year to year, and I hope I will be ablej to show by reference to 
iigiires that that claim is fully justified. The first point that I would ask 
the House to bear in mind is this, that tiiere must be some relation be- 
tween the fare that is charged and the amenities and the conveniences 
that are provided. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: By all means. 


The Hpnourable Sir Joseph Shore: I should be glad if the House 
would bear with me and listen to certain information which I have just 
had handed to mo. Tt is a statement compiled from the Eailway Statis- 
tics of the United States of America for 1930. The figures represent 
average fares, but I think this will give the House some idea as to com- 
parative fares here and elsewhere in the world. These charges are shown 
in American cents. In Norway, the charge is 3.04 cents per mile, per 
passenger; the Canadian railways 2.766; Argentine 2,31; Great Britain 
1.46; France .75; China 1.80; Italy 1.61; Germany 1.164; Japan .93 and 
India .61. There art only two countries in this list, namely, Czecho- 
iSlovakia and Belgium where the charge is less, namely, .58 and .59, 
respectively. I do hope that Honourubl(‘, Mom hors will realise that we 
have constantly to decide between the conflicting claims of lower thi]cd 
tslass fares and the provision of •extra amenities. But Honourable Mem- 
bers will, I hope, also realise that there has been steady progress from 
year to year in this matter. Take, for instance, the question of rolling 
stock and seating accommodation for third class passengers. I would 
point out that while I frankly admit that in regard to the older stock, 
complaints are fully justified, definite stf ps are being taken to improve 
third class rolling stock. All the new stock is mounted on stand^d 
under-frames, and the result is that there is practically no difference 
whatsoever in riding between lower class and high class stock. The 
under-frame is exactly the same in first class bogies as in third class 
bogies. That, I think. Honourable Members will admit, is a step in the 
right direction. Then there is another point. In the old stock, provi- 
sion . was made in a single vehicle for 132 passengers and tw^o latrines. 
In the new stock, there is provision for four compartments with 114 
passenger's only five latrines. I shall be happy if I can get the 
•opportunity to show to Members of the Central Advisory Committee, who 
may be interested in the matter, the new stock, so that they can satisfy 
themselves that there has been some definite progress in the plan and con- 
struction of the new bogies for third class passengers. 

Then, Str, take the question of accommodation provided for individual 
passengera. We provide something like 19^ inches for each passenger 
and thet compares with just .under 20 inches provided for third class passen- 
gers on the railways of the ; United Kingdom. I think Honourable Mcj^ 
bers will admit that the comparison is by no means to our discredit. 

D 2 
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When we come to the question of over-crowding, we are, of course, deal* 
ing with a very difficult matter indeed. So far as the space provided is 
concerned, I do not think there can be any legitimate ground of complaint. 
It happens that passengers, for their •own reasons, often desire to travel 
by a certain train and in very many instances in a certain compartment. 
The question is whether it is doing a kindness to these people to keep 
them back for a later train or permit them to undertake the journey 
under conditions of a certain degree of discomfort. Honourable Mem- 
bers will realise that it is not always possible to add additional carriages 
especially where a train is loaded to full capacity, nor is it always possible 
to duplicate* trains, because there may not in all circumstances be suffi- 
cient passengers to fill the additional train- I hope that Honourable 
Members will be satisfied that in this matter of over-crowding, we are 
doing what we can. We are taking a periodical census to ascertain whe- 
ther there is habitual over-crowding, and I can assure the House that 
the figures that we have received do not support the. suggestion that over- 
crowding is a normal feature of third class travel on Indian railways. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar, quite rightly pointed out that over 
crowding was not peculiar to the Indian railways. That, howewer, I 
frankly admit, is no argument why w'e should not attempt to improve 
matters if they are really found to call for improvement. (Applause.) 

Then, Sir, the question of civility to passengers has been raised. I 
can assure my Honourable friends in this House that the most stringent 
orders have been issued from here in relation to that matter. I have 
every reason to believe that complaints of incivility are less than they 
usfd to bo, and, T am sure, that conditions in this particular direction 
will continue to improve. We have also advised railway administrationa 
to see that special care is taken to select Enquiry Clerks and we have 
suggested that they should be men who are imbued with a spirit of social 
service. 

My Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, made a very valu- 

j able suggestion in -regard to affording aid, specially to ignorant 
third class passengers. May I inform the House that we actu- 
ally already do have afc certain important stations guides whose duty it 
is to assist and advise passengers, mainly third class passengers? Un- 
fortunately, Sir, the state of our finances has not enabled us to increase 
their number, but the matter will be borne in mind, and I can assure 
the Honourable Member that, if more can be done in this direction, we 
shall certainly endeavour to do so. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Navalrai, offered a panacea for bus com- 
petition with the railways. He said that if we had direct through com- 
munication between Karachi and Delhi, the question of bus competition 
would be solved. I am quite well aware of tho fact that unfortunately 
there is no direct communication between Karachi and Delhi, but I was 
not aware of the fact that there was direct bus connection between 
Karachi and Delhi. 

Sir. I think that a statement of what we really have done in regard 
to matters which are of vital interest, so far as third class passengers 
are concerned, over a period of years, vnll help to emphasise the state- 
ment that i made at the beginning of my speech that we really are en- 
deavouring to do what we cm to secure improvements. Honourable* 
BC^mbers will realise that in the last five or six years we have necessarily 
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been hampered by the limited funds at our disposal, and the expesiditure 
on these objects has, therefore, had to be cut down. Nevertheless, I 
think the figures that I shall give to the House will assure them tha* the 
ma/tter is being steadily pursued and is being prominently kept before 
our eyes. Dming the last nine years ^ we spent on improving the water* 
eupply at various stations, 42 lakhs; on providing waiting rooms and halls. 
S2 lakhs, .; 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): For 
which class of' passenger ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: For all classes of passengers. My 
Honourable friend must surely .know that first class passengers do not as 
a rule go and take water from the taps provided at the railway stations. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: No, I refer to waiting rooms. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I beg your pardon. Waiting rooms 
were mainly for third class passengers. Then, for Indian refreshment 
rooms, 25 lakhs, latrines and sanitary arrangements, 21 lakhs; raised 
platforms, — and I am sure this will be of interest to my friend, Mr. 
(jopika Eomon Roy, from Assam, — 45 lakhs. In the total, we have 
spent something like 242 lakhs on these items which arei all directed to- 
wards improving conveniences and amenities. And I may also bring to 
the notice of the House that we have provid6d in the coming Budget, 
despite the fact that we are facing another deficit, a sum of something 
like 38 lakhs to b«.' s])ent on improving amenities for ])assenger8, mostly 
third class passengers. T think a sum of something like 25 lakhs is to be 
spent on improving rolling stock and providing suitable third class 
vehicles. 

1 hope, Sir, that I have said sufficient to satisfy Honourable Mem- 
bers that we are endeavouring to do what we possibly can in this matter. 
As I said, I think their object and ours is the same, to secure as much 
popularity as we can for the Indian railways and to make conditions, — 
and T include, of course, conditions for third class passeng«‘rs. - -as com- 
fortable as we possibly can. We on our side welcome practical sugges- 
tions from all quarters, and I can assure this House that while it is not 
possible for me to refer to every suggestion that nas been made in the 
couj’se of the debate, every suggestion will subsequently be carefully 
oxtamined iii the Railway Board’s office. T hope, Sir, that, in view of 
what I have said, my Honourable friend will not press his motion. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Sir, as T said at the very 
beginning of this debate, 1 have no intention of i>rcssing this to a division 
as I do not look upon this as a censure motion. E had only intended to 
bring prominently to the notice of the Honourable Member and the 
Railway Board certain specific suggestions to improve the travelling facili- 
ties and amenities to the public, and specially the third class passengers. 

I had a feeling that my Honourable friend, Mr. doshi, thought that in 
the course of my speech T suggested that overcrowding for all classes of 
passengers was not an evil and that it should not be mitigated. I did 
nothing of the kind. I only suggested that overcrowding was not a 
peculiar feature of the Indian railways and that overcrowding existed even 
with reference to higher class passengei‘8 in Continental railways. At the 
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same tiiiriij, if^ I* remember aright, I \<round up by^ stig^esDii&g^ that 
ac^pommbdatibn may" be provided fbr third dlass paBsen^rB, bo that sbZDtf 
of- the woiret fealiires of*^ overcrowding 'may be mitigatled' in* their' dast^. 

Sir,: I am thankful to the Honourable the Railway iRjfeihber tor tlit' 
sympathetic reply that he has given, and I say that riot in an ordiriaijf^ 
sense of formal courtesy extended to him, but as I ain firmly coriviricriu 
that he does mean to treat the whole question sympathetically. If the 
House will permit me, I should like to withdraw my' motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Ilie Assembly then adjourned fbr Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of 
tlife’ Cibdk. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
llbbk, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Jbair. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietty): The Chair 
has been informed that the Centre Party do not wish to move a cut motion 
of their own, but that the discussion on the Statutory Railway Authority 
iriight be carried over. So the diseiission on the Statutory Railway Board 
v^ill commence now and we shall continue it over tomorrow till the luncheon 
interval. 

Mr. K. C. Keogy (Dacca Division: Non-]\Iiiharnmadan Rural): May 1 
make a suggestion, Sir, that in view of the extreme importance of the 
subject, that you will be pleased to relax the time limit on occasions, having 
regard also to the fact that we have got more time at our disj)Osal ? 

Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: And one more hour after lunch, 
Sir; you were kind euougli to tell us that you would also givi‘ us time till 
12 Noon tomorrow. 

Mr. President (The Honounible Sir Shanimikhani Chetty). The Chair 
will close the discussion at 8-15 tomorrow' afternoon. 

Baja Bahadur O. Kishnamachariar: And will you also kindly enlarge 
the time limit ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Of course 
the mere fact that the subject is very important would mean that a great 
many Members would like to take part, and, therefore, TTonourablc Members 
should impose a time limit upon themselves; but in very exceptional cases 
the Chair will relax the limit. 

Statutory Railway Board. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh (MuzalTnrpur rum Champaran: Non- 
Muhammadan): Sir, I beg to move: 

‘ That the demand under the head ‘Railway- Board’ be reduced by Rb. 100.’’—: 
Statutory Railway Board. 
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I have put down this motion with the object of discussipg the. picdicy 
underlying .the .proposed creation of the Statutory Railway Authority. In 
dSsoussihg this question, I am anxious t6 secure a dispassionate considera- 
tion without the importation of heat or other extraneous matters intb the 
debate. I will proceed straight to give very briefly the history of how 
this proposal came before the public view. 

We find that the Federal Structure Committee in para. 9 of their 
report'. have made the following recommendation: 

‘*Ir this connection the sub-committee take note of the proposal that a Statuthrsr 
Railway: Authority should be established and are of opinion that this- should dona 
if after expert examination this course seems desirable.’* 

I 

This, little paragraph has been pitchforked into the report without a 
full discussion in that Committee and without the consent of all the* 
members. I am in a position to prove my statement when T refw tb' 
certain members of that Committee who made strong protests against the 
wan in which this proposal was embodied in that report. I find thatf 
Mr. tJinnah, when the draft report of the sub-committee was under dis- 
cussion, said as follows: 

“I do not think that that subject was at all discussed, and yet I find it is in the 
report.”. 

Then the Lord Chanf3ollor, who presided, said: 

"The subject was discussed : His Highness of Bikaner made a great number of 
remarks about it on one occasion and discussed the Statutory Board and gave a long 
account of his own railways."' 

To this, Mr. Jinuah said: 

"We definitely make a recommendation here and I doubt whether we discussed 
whether such a recommendation should be made." 

Then the Chairman said: 

"Very well, T will make a note of that." 

This point was again taken up by the Rt. Honourable Mr. Sastri who 
said as follows: 

"T agree with Mr. Jiunah as to the proposition he laid down with regard to the 
r)roposal made here upon llio subject of railways. When we constituted a Bailwa.y 
Finance Committee and it was proposed to separate it from the general finances of 
the Government of India, it was distinctly understood that it w.as not to be regarded 
as a derogation from the powers of the Legisslative Assembly, and I think it was very 
necessary to safeguard the rights of the Legislative Assembly even upon railway 
.'idministration, and I should think it a wrong provision to make that a Statuforj^ 
Authority should be established." 

Mr. Jayakar also joined in this protest with these words. He said: 

"I am opposed to giving a statutory basis to the Railway Board or any more 
recognition than it has at the present 'moment. I want freedom to be left t- T.f? 
future Minister of Railways to adjust the constitution, the powers and the affairs of 
the Railway Board in any way which he likes and which he thinks is suited to the 
requirements, and the growing requirements, of self-government in India." 

Then Sardar Ujjal Singh said as follows: 

"I feel that question was not discussed in detail in the sub-commit let*, and I w«is 
rather astonished to find it given such grcjit prominence in the Report. I do not 
exactly remember, but I think it was probably mentioned by His Higlmess of Bikaner 
ur some other speaker that a statutory authority ought to be established so far as 
Railway administration is concerned." 
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Then, what happened? His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, who 
was present on the occasion, said: 

never used the words ‘Statutory Authority* : I referred to the Railway Board 
exercising the functions it does now.** 

So, the very foundation on which this recommendation was based falls 
to the ground. I do not know on what basis this Committee, which was 
established in London, was constituted. However, as the Committee was 
constituted: and it made its report, it is necessary for us to find out how 
far the recommendations of the Committee meet with popular demands. 

People of this country have invested over 800 crores of rupees in 
building the railways: they have a right through their representatives to 
see that this magnificent property of theirs, which they possess at such 
immense cost and expenditure, should be under their control and should 
perform its function properly. It has been stated — and I may refer the 
House to the memorandum of the Secretary of State in which he says: 

“The constitution of this Railway Authority on a Statutory basis is to ensure that 
it is in a position to perform its duties upon business principles and without being 
subject to political interference.” 

I 

This very plea was advanced in the case of the Reserve Bank. Now, 
if this House is competent to legislate on the question of the Reserve Bank, 
I fail to see why it should bo deprived of the power of constituting the 
Statutory Railway Board or whatever other Authority might bo substituted 
in place of the present Railway Board. As T find from the sketch proposals, 
this Railway Authority will consist of seven Members: the President of 
the Authority, who shall liavc a right of access to the Governor General, 
will be appointed from the Members by the Governor General at his 
discretion. I should like the House to note the words ‘‘Governor General 
at his discretion”. The present procedure is, the President of the Railway 
Board, who corresponds to the Chief Commissioner, is appointed by the 
Governor General in Council,^ but, with the advent of the Federal Govern- 
ment, this power is going to be, taken av.'ay from the Federal Government, 
which means the Minister in charge of Communications, and the Governor 
General is to be given the sole responsibility of appointing the President 
of the Railway Board . . . 

Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar: May 1 explain, Sir, the 
President of the Railway Authority is quite a distinct person from ‘the 
President of the Railway J^oard or the future Chief Commissioner, and 
the President of the Railway Authority is to be nominated by the Governor 
General at his discretion, but tJie President of the Railway Board or the 
Chief Commissioner is to be appointed by the Railway Authority subject to 
the approval of the Governor General. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: I understand that with the establishment of 
the Statutory Railway Autliority, the present Railway Board will cease 
to exist, and, therefore, the question of the present Railway Board does 
not arise at all. However, my only x)oint is, so far as the remark of 
my friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, is concerned, why should the President 
of the Railway Authority be appointed by the Governor General at his 
discretion, and not by the whole Cabinet working together and coming to a 
decision? That is my comment on this part of the recommendation of 
the Committee. 
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Sir, this is not the only occasion on which the function of the Federal 
Government has been sought to be usurped by substituting the Governor 
General at his discretion, for the next recommendation runs as follows: 

*'Any Member of the Authority may be removed from office by the Governor 
General at his discretion if in his opinion after consultation with the Federal Govern- 
ment there is sufficient cause for such action.*' 

I claim, Sir, that the power of appointing the Members of the Eailway 
Authority and for dismissing the Members of the Authority should be 
vested in the Federal Government which ultimately means the Federal 
Legislature. Their emoluments also are to be fixed by the Governor General 
at his discretion after consultation with the Federal Government: 

“At the head of the railway executive there will be a Chief Commissioner appointed 
by the Railway Authority subject to the confirmation of the Governor General." 

Here also we find in this recommendation that the Governor General, 
and not the Governor General in Council, but the Governor General acting 
solely in his discretion will be the authority for the appointment of the 
Chief Commissioner: 

"The Financial Commissioner will be appointed by the G’overnor General on tha 
advice of the Federal Government.** 

In this connection I note that my friends, Mr. Joshi and Mr. Ranga 
Iyer, hold that “in his discretion after consultation with” should read 
“on the advice of the Federal Government’*. 

Then, again. Sir, I find that provision will bo made for the Statutory 
Eailway Authority for safeguarding the existing rights of Companies 
working under contracts with the Secretary of State in. ('ouncil, and, later 
on, I also find that even the authority of the Governor General in Council 
in connection with the administration of Company-managed railways is 
sought to be vested in the Secretary of State. 

Now, Sir, I will refer to another recommendation of this Committee. 
It is contained in para. 7 of the Eeport. It says tins: 

"Revenue estimates will he submitted aiiiiu.ally to the Federal Govcinment which 
will in turn submit them to the Federal Legi.dature, but tlu'sc estimates will not be 
subject to vote." 

I would ask Honourable Members to ])onder over this carefully. Even 
the little power whicli wo exercise now in controlling the ex]Kniditurc of 
the Railway Administration is songlit to be taken away from us: 

"Tf tlie revenue estimates disclose the nerd for a c’ontrihiition Iroin general revenues, 
a vole of the Legislature will, of course, be rccpiired." 

Sir, we are spending about 90 to 100 crores annually over the Indian 
railways, and whatever control w'e liavc over the expenditure is sought to 
be taken away from us; but only in rare eases, wdien the general revenues 
will be called upon to bear a portion of the burden of the expenditure in 
connection with railway adniinistration, then only that portion of the 
expenditure will be soiiglit to be placed before ibis TToiiso. 

Then, Sir, the next paragraph runs: 

*‘The programme of capital expenditure will be submitted to the Federal Govern- 
ment for approval by tlie Federal Legislature." 

This is another little thing that has been given to us as a sop. What is 
the ratio of capital expenditure in proportion to the whole expenditure on 
the railways ? It is a very small fraction. 
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The nfext i reooiAsQ^etidation ■ nsad^ by this Cohimittee rung" as f * 

* 'The Railway Authority will be empowered, subject to the powers of the Gh)vernor 
Oeftsrftl ' in the exerdse of his special responsibilities, and subject' to the safeguarding 
of^ the* rights of all officers in the service at the time of ‘ the establishment of ^ the 
Railway Authority, to regulate by rules or by general on special order' the classification 
of posts in the railway services on State- worked lines in British India, .and the methods 
of ^ recruttment, qualifications for ' appointment to the service, conditions of * service, 
and allowances, Provident^ Fund benefits, gratuities, diSciini^e arid conduct of tmMh 
services, or to make' to authorities subordinate to it such delegatkms aS'it thinkf^filr 
in regard to the creation of new appointments.'* 

Sir, at one sweep we find that the Governor General, in the exercise of 
Ms special responsibilities, is going to be clothed with almost all tho powers, 
that are necessary to keep away everything connected with the railway 
administration from the purview of this House. Even the questioii of 
appointments, dismissal, leave, pension, pay, gratuities, and so on, even 
such little matters, — ^if I have read this portion of the recommendation 
correctly, is being taken away from the purview of the Federal Legislature: 

"Any powers in regard to matters dealt with in this paragraph at present exercised 
by the Government of India over Company-managed Railways shall in future be 
exercised by the Railway Authority." 

Whatever control the Government of India exercise at present over thd 
affairs of the Company-managed railwiiys will be taken away from the- 
Federal Government and it will be solely exercised by the Kailway Authority 
which will be independent of the Federal Government or the Federal 
Legislature. 

In para. 10 of this Eeport, we find that a Commission will be appointed 
by the Governor General: 

"to ascertain the views of all the interests concerned and to report, with recom- 
mendations, to the Federal Government, whose decision shall be final. The Commission 
shall consist of one independent expert of the highest standing and experience in 
transport matters, with whom will ho associated, at the discretion of the Governor- 
General, two or more assessors." 

Now, in the composition of this Commission the Fedora! Government 
will have no controlling hand. It is the same old tale of the Governor 
General acting at his discretion. 

These arc some of the points. Sir, that occur to me in reviewing the 
report. I note, Sir, that very able men constituted this (/’ornmittee, and 
amongst those, who represented this House, were Mr. N. N. Anklesaria, 
Mr. N. M. Joshi, Diwan Bahadur A. Kamaswami Miidaliar, Mr. C. S. 
Ranga Iyer, Sir Muhammad Yakub, Mr. Yamin Khan, and the last, but 
not the least. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. No, Sir, my friend, Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad, when he was here, and before he went on that important errand 
to London, made a speech on the 6tb February, 1933, in which he stated i 

“In the new federal Assembly we may have a special Statutory Railway Board 
-which will he responsible to the Indian Legislature." 

T do not know how my Honourable friend forgot to bear in mind his 
views on the subject when he was here. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: If I may inform my Honourable friend, — the 
Honourable gentleman. Dr. Ziauddin, did not forget to bear in mind his 
quotation, but in fairness to him 1 must say that he sank his own personal 
opinion to support the collective wisdom of his own colleagues. 
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Mr. Gaya PraaM Sii^: I am glad that my HoifouraU^ fiftehd, 
Dr. Ziauddin, who is sitting here, has got a stalwart champion in my 
Hbnonr^ld' friendi Mr'. Bangs* Iyer'. ‘Tfo^pe is a saying' in 3indtf6tat)i^ 
fkuddi 9^8fi gaivah ch^st, which means that the plaintiff is unwillirig 
proceed, but his witness iS vferjy' active. 

Dr. Zlauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): May I just say that my time hds not yet coihe? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Then, my Honourable friend, Mr. Bangs Iyer,. 
should have waited for giving my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, an 
opportunity of explaining his change of views. These are the proposals^ 
einbpdied in this report. Inhere is a coverings memorandum of the Secretary* 
of State in Council; I need not refer to it more specifically beyond men- 
tioning one or two points in connection with it. In paragraph 4 of this- 
memorandum, it is stated: 

**The Sketch Proposals refer specifically in paragraph 8 to the special responsibi- 
lities bf the Governor General in so far as they may extend to the recruitment and% 
service conditions of railway personnel.’* 

Later on, it says: 

. where defence requirements may be concerned the authority of the Federal' 
Government will reside in the Governor General by virtue of his special responsibility 
in respect of any matter affecting the administration of the Reserved Department of' 
Defence.” 

In the concluding paragraph of this memorandum, it is stated: 

“It would be necessary to preserve in the Constitution Act the existing rights 
which the Indian Railway Companies possess under contracts entered into with the'- 
Secretary of State in Council.” 

In the first place, I should like to know how this idea came to take the 
field, namely, that the Railway Authority should be constituted by an 
Act of Parliament and not by an Act enacted by this Legislature, I mean 
the Central Legislature. I am glad that my Honourable friend, Diwan 
Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, s • ys that he never accepted this proposal 
of a Statutory Railway Authority independent of the Federal 
Government .... 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: M[iy 1 explain that my 
Honourable friend is entirely misrepresenting his own point? He said 
just now that he was surprised to see how the idea came to occupy the 
field of a Statutory Railway Board being constituted by Parliamentary 
legislation instead of a legislation by this House. I said that so far 
as we were concerned, Members of this Legislature, who were on the 
London Committee, none of us accepted that position of Parliamentary 
legislation enacting a Statutory Railway Board. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I believe that the wording of the Federal 
Structure Committee, from which I liave read out, refers to a point of 
time which is previous to the date on which this Committee was appointed. 
Jn the report of that Federal Structure Committee, there is mention of a 
Statutory Railway Board being appointed. These gentlemen, who formed 
the Committee, were .appointed at a later date. 1 should like to know 
from my Honourable friend — I am speaking only to correct any misappre- 
hension which may have arisen — whether in this report, which they havU' 
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recorded, there is anything to show that they are opposed to the proposal 
•of the Federal Structure Committee, namely, that the Statutory Bailway 
Board should be enacted by an Act of Parliament and not by an Act of 
this Legislature. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: If I may tell my Honourable friend .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order. 
Interruptions are allowed only as a matter of personal explan'itioii not 
for the purpose of replying at every stage to the points raised by a speaker. 
When the Honourable Member gets his turn, he can reply to the points 
raised. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: If the Honourable Member gives way, I am 
perfectly entitled, Sir, especially when he puts a direct question and wants 
an answer and sits in his seat. I stood up after his sitting, and if 1 follow 
the proceedings of this House aright, when an Honourable Member sits 
down asking for an answer, it is a proper thing for another Honourable 
Member to stand up and reply, and I propose to exercise my right if you 
will permit me to do so. 

Mr. President (Th(i Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): If tlie Hon- 
ourable Member will refer to the Eules and Standing Orders, he will under- 
stand that interruptions arc permitted only to give personal explanations 
and not otherwise. Of course, as a matter of courtesy, when an Honour- 
able Member gives way, certainly the Chair has no objection to another 
Honourable Member getting up and giving information. But it is becoming 
a regular practice for Members, in the course of their speeches, to put a 
series of questions and various others getting up to answer the points raised. 
That will not conduce to the smooth working of the discussion at all. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I want to submit to you that when T stood up, 
I first looked at the Honourable gentleman. He said “I want information 
•on this subject*’, and then, as he sat down. I rose to answer him, not with 
a view to permanently interrupting him, but to enlighten the proceedings of 
this House, especially as we are working to time. This is an important 
motion and as we are working to time, he definitely wants to know^ in 
order to enable him to proceed, whether there is a single line in that report 
to show on a matter of fundamental impoitance that wc have opposed this 
British Parliamentary scheme of legislation. I was just going to say to 
him wliether, if he has read the report, he can show me a- line in which 
we have supported the British Parliamentary legislation, in which case I 
shall bow to him. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: My Honourable friend has entirely misunder- 
stood the point which I was making. It was out of courtesy to my Honour- 
able friend that I gave way, and I am willing to give way if you will permit 
me in the exercise of your discretion in controlling the debate. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
•does not propose to allow this discussion to take the form of a series of 
bcatechisms. 
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Ml. Gftys Prssfld Singh: Quite so. What I was submitting was that 
this Committee was appointed at a time when they knew or they ought to 
have known, if they had exercised their discretion properly, that there was- 
a proposal, in tlio Federal Structure Committee’s report wherein .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Where is that mentioned? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: 

“In this connection the Sub-Committee take note of the proposal that a Statutory 
Railway Authority should be established^ and are of opinion that this should be done 
if after expert examination this course seems desirable'*. 

This is from the Report of the Federal Structure Committee. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Where is Parliament mentioned? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I am quite willing to put a charitable con- 
struction upon the action of my friends. For the first time tlu;y knew of 
this proposal to establish this Railway Authority from the note indited by 
the Secretary of State for India*. Some of my friends, who were on the 
Reserve Bank Committee, were luird put to it when they were confronted 
.with certain incouveniimt questions on the floor of this IIoiisi*, and my 
Honourable friends, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar and Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
were rising up in their seats every time in order to explain or ex[)lairi away 
their conduct while in London. 

Sir Cowaaji Jehangir: To explain, not to explain away. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: It is not for me to pursue this unpleasant 
matter any further. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member should now conclude. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: My time was interrupted by the Honourable 
Member, Mr. Ranga Iyer. However, Sir, I am concluding my observations 
with this remark 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Tt has been the practice of this House — and I 
draw specifically your attention to it, — ^for the Chair, especially when a 
time limit is put during the Budget discussion and when interruptions take 
place, — ^for the Chair to take notice of the length of the interruptions and 
add it to the time allotted to the speaker for the time being. I hope that 
you will have the kindness to give this concession to speakers, because, 
on a controversial motion of this kind, interruptions of a* Parliamentary 
kind will be inevitable, otherwise the debate will be dull as ditchwater, 
but I do not want that a speaker should lose his time at all. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
has added ten minutes for that. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singb: I am thankful to you, Sir. In fact, I was 
going to conclude my observations. I will conclude by saying that I am 
glad to have this disclaimer from my friends, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar 
and Mr. Joshi, that they never a^eed to any enactment being enacted 
by Parliament for the creation of this Statutory Railway Authority. Whafr 
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I would submit is this, that this House should not be divested of its respon- 
sibility for creating the Authority, call it by the name of the Bailw^gr 
Board or the Statutory Bailway Authority^ or whatever be its name, which 
will control this huge property in which the rate payers of India have 
invested more than 800 crores of rupees and are vitally interested in seeing 
that this property is efficiently and well managed. 

There are one or two things which appear to be at the back of the 
Government proposal. One is that a part of the investment in Indian 
railways is held by British investors and that they will not trust Indians. 
That is one suspicion which seems to be lurking behind the suggestion 
that the Federal Government or the Federal Legislature should have nothing 
to do with the creation or the administration of the proposed Bailway 
Authority. 

An Honourable Member: What is the proportion of British capital ? 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: I do not know w^hat the proportion is, but they 
have invested their capital and there seems to be a suspicion on the part 
of the Government lest the Federal Minister will not properly look to the 
interests of the British investors. Then, Sir, the railways are important 
from the military and strategic points of view and this might be one of the 
reasons why the little control, which we are exercising over the affairs of 
the Bail way Administration in this country, is sought to be taken away 
from us. 1 do not want to take up any more time of the House, but I 
should like to enter my strong protest against any proposal which will give 
to the British Parliament the right of legislating for the creation of the 
■ Bail way Authority in this country. Sir, I move my motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Cut motion 
moved: 

“That the demand under th« head 'Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100.** 

Mr. Muhammad Yarnin' Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Bural): 
Sir, as one of the members who sat on this Committee, I think it is my 
duty to enlighten the House and to remove the misunderstanding that has 
beeh created by the speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh. If the Honourable Member will read the report, he will find that 
there is no mention anywhere of any member of the Committee having 
agreed that this legislation should be taken up by the British Parliament 
and not by this House. We vehemently opposed the idea that any legisla- 
tion should be taken up in England and not in India. I should like to give 
credit to my friend, Mr. Banga Iyer. He opposed the idea on the very 
first day. We were all unanimous on that point. There were certain 
Members of the Legislature who were not members of the Committee, but 
who were sitting along with us, though they did not take part in the dis- 
cussion, and they will bear testimony to the fact that none of us agreed even 
by implication that any legislation should be taken up in England. 'We, 
the members of that Committee, will unanimously deplore any action that 
the Government of India may take in order to accede to the request that 
this legislation should, be taken up in England. The Beserve Bank Bill 
has already beep through this House and we are all waiting to get tU© 
•other Bill, in respect of the Bailway Authority before this House, and 

niuat' be brought up as soon as possible. ' If that Bill does not- dome 
^fore this' House, .we will think that the members of thaft 'Cbmmitiee iweiie 
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not properly treated by the Government and we do join fully in the senti- 
ments expressed by my Honourable friend and others. We think that 
there would have been no justification for the Members of this House to 
go all the way to England to take part in the discussions of this Committee 
if the legislation was not to be brought up before this House. There would 
be no sense in sending members there as representatives of this House. We 
iare very jealous of the privileges of this Ho\ise. We stand on the same 
footing as other -Honourable Members, and I am sure that Honourable 
Members on the Government Benches will be as jealous of the rights and 
privileges of this House as we are. Though officially their lips may be 
sealed, they will be as much jealous of their rights and privileges as any 
Honourable Member on this side of the House. 

There is one thing which my friend will notice. This is the only Com- 
mittee which reported unanimously, of all the Committees that sat out- 
side India. This is the first instance in which Hindu and Muslim members 
were unanimous in arriving at a decision, and that Committee gave the lead 
to many others to follow. There was an accommodating spirit and 
:all came to an unanimous conclusion. 


Saidar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): What was the bait given U> 
the Muslim members? 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Bait given by whom ? My friend is quite 
ignorant of that report, as he usually is. There was no bait given. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Is it not a fact that two Mussalmans will be appoint- 
ed on that Statutory Railway Authority? You ought to know it better 
than myself. 


Mr* Muhammad Yamin Khan: My Honourable friend is mistaken if 
he thinks that this bait was given by an Englishman. This was the com- 
promise arrived at between the Hindu and the Muslim members. This is 
the compromise that was arrived at by Mr. Ranga Iyer, Mr. Mudaliar, 
Mr. Joshi, myself. Dr. Ziauddin and Sir Muhammad Yakub, and it was a 
proposal, made in that Committee by Mr. Joshi, to give him the credit, 
and nobody else. My friend says in his ignorance that this w^as the bait 
given by the English members of that Committee. Before making any 
.assertion, my friend will be well advised in getting possession of the facts. 
The Indian members, the Hindus, the Muslims and the Parsis, were all 
unanimous, and there was no note of dissent. The only questions which 
we discussed at great length were what should be the constitution, who 
should work it in the best interests of India, and whether there should be 
officials on that Statutory Board or not, and if they are not going to be 
there, then what shall be the position ? All these questions were weighed 
and ,weighed properly and we were engaged in long discussions with results 
neutralising and balancing one another, so that nobody s interest may be in 
any way jeopardised, no interests may suffer, and so on, Sur, there are many 
interests involved in the case of the Indian ralilways. There are not only 
the Hindus and Mussalmans, there are many other interests like those of 
the Anglo-Indians and of the Europeans. All these had to be taken into 
consideration and we weighed all of them properly and we considered that 
this Committee, if .it is appointed, must command the confidence of tjie 
wbcae ofi^odift as ..welt as. of tl^ people wha hf ? 
interests tHrough'-Mvin^ thfeir cs'()rtal' invested m the' railway uBdertASfligB, 
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and so on. This was not an easy task. Members had to deliberate separate- 
ly. The Indian members were sitting separately and discussing the ques- 
tions amongst themselves, then they had -to discuss the subject with the 
British side, and they had to come to a compromise. We had to come 
to an agreement which might safeguard the interests of all sides, of all 
peoples. That was not an easy task, to satisfy everybody, but this ia 
fortunately a report which has satisfied everybody excepting the European 
members on the communal question who said that, although they did 
not like this to be made a provision in the Statute, they would like a con- 
vention started on this basis and worked like this. We Indian members 
did not see eye to eye with them, — ^we said, no. We wanted to have the 
matter settled once for all and we must stand by it. Now, Sir, thousands 
of questions are put almost every day in the House. Do wo not want that 
they should be shut up for ever? Do we not think that this is spoiling the^ 
spirit in this House ? We wanted that by this body we should work as 
smoothly as possible and, in order to get this kind of spirit and in order to 
achieve this object, tlie only possible way was that a kind of managing 
committee may be appointed which may safeguard this House outside 
and in wdiich everybody may have confidence, so that there might not be 
occasions for putting any questions in tliis House, but those questions might 
be raised there. Wo w'antod to satisfy everybody and we could not satisfy 
everybody unless we came to some such arrangement: and, instead of 
receiving any congratulations from some Honourable Members, there epmes 
up a kind of criticism which is based only on mere ignorance, and I suppose 
my remarks must now have thrown some kind of light on the issues and 
removed misunderstandings from the minds of Honourable Members. I 
assure you. Sir, that none of us was or is willing that this legislation should 
be undertaken in England and not here. We are as much jealous to guard 
the interests of this House and its privileges as any other Members would 
l>e, and we stood fast and strong guarding our interests and our privileges. 
We did not at all like the rights of this House being given up by any 
individual Member outside this House. With these words, Sir, I resume- 
my seat. 

Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) : Sir, I must thank you for kindly offering mo also an oppor- 
^ ^ tunity to intervene in this debate, although I am not one of those who 
have tabled a cut motion thereon. At the outset, Sir, F must say that it is 
really unfortunate for all of us here that this subject has been incidental- 
ly mentioned in the Honourable Member's Budget speech, when it has 
yet no direct or indirect bearing on the present Budget. The mischief 
that has been done is that the mere mention of the thing has tempted 
•many of rny Honourable friends to speak on the subject, more or less 
involving a political issue, superseding for the time being discussion of 
some matters of greater moment vitally affecting the country in relation 
to our present-day railway working and administration. I need hardly 
point out that this subject will come forward for separate treatment by 
itself hereafter, when all this speaking done today ^.could have been more 
effectively made. But now that I am on it, I must say my say as 
briefly as possible. 

It was in September, 1930, that a Despatch is said to have been sent 
from the Government of India to the Home Government containing a 
pjoi^sfa for the establishment of a Statutory. Bailway Board in India. 
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Among its recommendations there were the following: (1) to render 
prompt and adequate service to military authorities in times of political 
rcrisis; (2) to safeguard the , enormous capital sunk in the Indian railways ; 
(3) to guarantee the services of the higher officSers in the railways appointed 
by the Secretary of State for India; (4) to ensure future recruitment of 
Europeans on a larger scale on military grounds; and (5) to maintain 
the interests of the Anglo-Indian community in the railway services. But 
I do not know, Sir, when arid how the question of the Statutory Railway 
Board firist cropped up in the discussions at the Round Table Conference. 
But, so far as my knowledge" of the matter goes, it was the White Paper 
that first came forward with the suggestion to take our railways out of 
the control of the Central Legislature and place them under a Statutory 
Authority, which would be the absolute master of the destinies of our 
railways. The scheme, as has been already adumbrated by one of the 
speakers, is that our railways are to he managed and controlled by ja 
Statutory Railway Authority, which will be functioning more or less like 
the administration of one of our existing Port Trusts. In that case the 
Railway Administration of the future will cease to be accountable for all 
practical purposes to the Central Legislature. So the major portion of 
the railway expenditure, which is now subject to tlie sanction of the 
peoples* representatives in the Legislative Assembly, will be taken away 
from their control. But, Sir, we must not forget tins important fact that 
life revenue derived from the railways is in normal times often more than 
the revenue of all the Provincial Governments put together. Thus, if a 
comparison be made between Provincial Administration and Railway Ad- 
ministration, it can safely be said that by losing the control of the Railway 
Administration through the operation of the Statutory Railway Board, we 
shall be losing a bigger Administration in exchange for smaller ones, 
whi(jh we expect to get by the ]jroposed Constitutional Changes. Again, 
Sir, it must not be overlooked that the railways are tlie largest employers 
of labour in this country. It is, therefore, all the more necessary that 
the railways should be kept under popular control in the interests of the 
y)oor and voiceless labourers. Also, Sir, as it is a fact that the railways 
are the biggest consumers of stores and minerals, it is essential that there 
sliould be a more rigid popular supervision over them in order to protect 
the interests of indigenous industries, which are, by the way, getting into 
re position to supply the requirements of our railways. Then, Sir, it 
cannot be denied that so far as the trade and industries of this country 
are concerned, the Railway Administration is an important factor. Now- 
a-dtws when transport facilities are so essential requisites for the develop- 
ment of the trade and industries of the country, inter-country trade cannot 
possibly develop, unless indigenous manufacturers receive full support and 
sincere co-operation from the country *8 Railway Administration. At present, 
as we all know, even with the direct supervision of the Legislative 
Assembly, the Railway Administration continues to be tainted 
with preferential treatment amongst the different classes of .the 
employees, favouritism in freight rates, jobbery, corruption, pilferage, 
wilful waste and extravagance, and callous neglect of the country s 
indigenous trade. Such being the case, it is naturally apprehended 
that if the Railway Administration is made entirely independent of 
popular control, the condition of trade and industries, as well as of the 
finances of the country, will not improve in any way. But, on the other 
hand, they will be prejudiced by the constitution of the future Statutory 
Railway Board. 
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Again, Sir, having come to know the true aims and objects of ther 
proposed institution, I am of the opinion that the Statutory Eailway 
Board should meet with unstinted opposition from every quarter of this 
House. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, I was glad that this question whether 
the Statutory Eailway Board is going to be constituted by legislation of 
this House has come up for debate. I find that some misunderstanding 
has been created on this subject, because of some portion of the sketch 
proposal that 1 have in my hands. It was because, of this that the 
Move'r of this cut referred to that point, and I am very glad that he got 
a contradiction from those Members who were actually present in Lon- 
don and were rcsponsiblci for these proposals. I find in para. 2 of the 
Memorandum of the Secretary of State for India the following passage: 

“T venture to think that the proposals sot out in this paper are, broadly tspeaking, 
conceived on sound lines, and it is gratifyinej that so large a measure of agreement 
has been reached . * ’ 

Now, while one reads this, he feels that the Members of the Legisla- 
ture, who took part in the debate of that Committee, agreed that this 
Statutory Board should be created by the British Parliament. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Wha’fc is it that my Honourable friend 
is reading? Is it the report of the Committee or is it the letter? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: T have already said that you have explained 
yourself very correctly, and we are very glad and gratified to see that 
our Members who went to England did not play false with us. On thei 
contrary, T am very much thankful to them, because they stuck to their 
guns to see that the privileges of this House are not abused in the least. 
I am very conscious of it. But I will go a step further and say that, 
even up to this moment, that question ha's not been settled, and I do 
hope that the Members of this Legislature will put it forcibly and strongly 
that the legislation for the creation of this Statutory Board should be 
, passed by his House and not by the British Parliament, otherwise the 
control of this House over the railways will he very negligible,. But, Sir, 
when T read para'. 5 again of that Memorandum, I find ‘jhat the Secre- 
tary of State has made the position very clear, as to what questions 
were before the Committee. It implies that they have not yet arrived 
at the decision whether this Bill should be enacted here in India or in the 
British Parliament- The question now is whether the public opinion in 
this country and the opinion of the Members of this House would be 
strong enough to induce the Secretary of State, to give up the idea of 
passing this legislation in the British Parliament. In para. 6, I read: 

“There remains to consider the important question whether a Statutory Railway 
Authority should bo set up by British or by Indian legislation.” 

The question is very direct. Then, it goes on: 

“As I seo the position, there appear to be four courses open : 

(1) Abi Act might bt passed in tlie present Indian Legislature and the necessary 
idaptatipn to the new constitution made in the Constitution Act itself. 

(f) The dbnstiintion Act itsdf might contain provisions complete in all details 

i 
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( 3 ) The Constitution Act might lay down the general principles on which legislation 
should bo based, it being left to the new Indian Legislature to legislate in detail in 
sonformity with those principles.; 

( 4 ) The matter might be loft entirely to the new Indian Legislature with the 
reservation that the approval of the Governor General in his discretion should be 
required to the introduction of the original Bill or any amending Bill.” 

These we«*e the four proposals and they have not yet arrived at the 
final decision as to which should be acceptfid. Then, it is said: 

“Tn any event, it will be necessary to insure that a Statutory railway authority 
9hall 1)0 set up on right lines.” , 

Now, Sir, the ri^ht lines are that the legislation should be passed by 
this House. T think it will not be right on the part of the. British Parlia- 
ment to dictate to us and then say that they have given us some re- 
form. Further on, it is said: 

“fn any ca.so, it would be necesjsary to preseivo in the (% n>>titntion .\rt t!ie e.xist- 
ing rights which the rndian Railway Comnanies poxses.^; under crnltacl = entired into 
with the Secretary of State in Council.” 

There seems to be som^ sense in that, for the contracts have already 
been made, and they cannot be dishonoured. But nothing should be 
mentioned in the Act that there should be no control by this House over 
ti^iese (\)in|)aiiy-Tnaiiag(*d railways in the future. I leave that point, 
therefore, then*., and T liojxi that this House will be as strong as it has 
(‘xpress(^d itself on other matters and see that this Bill is passed by this 
ITouse. 

Then, Sir, T was wondering how is it that in every rnatti r of reform 
wo find that something is being cooked up already; something or the oti’cr is 
being prepared by the Parliament or the British people and then they say 
that they have given us the reforms wc want. Sir, you Jmow the result 
of the Tioserve Bank Bill. Now, the eurreney and the financial questions 
have gone out of our hands, and here also wo are faced with the self- 
same question. It is said that the object of this legislation is that there 
should be no political interference with the working of the railways. I 
for one cannot understand that. The commercial questions or the politi- 
cal questions are all connected inter sc in this Bailway Bo.urd, and to 
say that there should be no political interference is a mattor which passes 
all my imagination. Sir, they are not prepared t'^) give us any hand in 
the finance, or in the economic position of India or evc»n in the adminis- 
tration of railways, and I do not know what reforms then they are going 
to give us. What about those pledges that were made to us that self- 
gov(/rnmcnt will be given to India? I know tnose pledges were made at 
a time when the Great War was going on, and- they wanted our help. 
How are those pledges going to be fulfilled? Sir, all those machinations 
have bee 41 made in order to have the control in the hands of the British 
Parliament and to leave very little for us. This idea/ has not emanated 
from the Government of India- I find here that the Secretary of State 
makes a clean breast of it. He says: 

“The paper, entitled ‘The Future Administration of the Indian Railways’ which 
I now circulate, is the outcome of thio deliberations of the Committee which I recently 
appointed in order to go through the scheme which T had prepared in consultation with 
the Government of India to give effect to these principles.”; 

^ So, the Secretary of State has confessed that the matter was con- 
ceived by him and there was only a formal consultation with the Govorn- 
.ment of India. Have the Government of India been treated fairly in 
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the matter? The Secretary of State puts forward a cut and dry proposal 
and asks the Government of India to give their consent to it. Then the 
Secretary of State calls a Committee of 22 members to sit in London, the 
Committee containing, as it did, sevon Members of the Indian Legislature 
who went to England specially for the purpose. I do not in the least 
say that the Members who went there from here were not competenti 
were not representatives of India. They fully understood tlici interest of 
India which they had in their heart and tliey expressed their views there. 
What is the result? The Secretary of State says, we had a large 
inciasure of agreement. How can you call it a* large measure of agree- 
ment? The whole thing was done beforehand by the Secretary of State 
and then the Indian Members were simply asked to do a certain rem- 
nant business. Under the circumstances, how can they profess to call 
it giving reforms? If they really wish to give reforms, then they must 
give substantially. Now, Sir, coming to the Committee, it consisted of 
22 members, out of wliom seven were Members of the Legislature, and, 
out of the others, four were eminent railway experts, and so on. All 
the same, we find that they liave not been able to decide whether legis- 
lation is to be undertaken here in India or in England. We are of 
opinion that legislation should be undertaken here, and I do not think 
that there is any differemee of opinion amongst us on that point, and the 
Secretary of State does say that the que^stion is still open. 

With regard to the powers of this authority, what do we find? Ifc 
is not the Federal Government, it is not the Federal Legislature that 
will appoint that body, ft is the Governor General that will appoint this 
body and, therefore, their responsibility will not be to the people. What 
is required is that the pow’er of appointment shall be in lh(» hands of 
the people. If you read the report, you can sum it up in one word. In 
some other countries where there is democracy or government by the 
people, we unfortunately now find dictators. In Germany, Italy, Turkey, 
and elsewhere, there are dictators- That is the principle that is perhaps 
being ap])lied here also. Who is going to be made the dictator of the 
Indian railways ? The Statutory Railway Authority. Now, the Federal 
Government might say tluvt. this authority had been so badly constituted 
that it was acting like a dictator. What then? I say this is very bad in 
principle. 

The next point is the services question that is involved in this Statu- 
tory Railway Board proposal. This matter is also committed to 
the Railway Authority, The Legislature cannot even put smy ques- 
tion with regard to the^r doings. Then my Honourable friend, the Mover 
of this motion, laid great stress on the point whether the Railway Re- 
venue Estimates will be placed before the Federal Assembly or not. No 
doubt they will be placed, but all the items will be non-votable. At 
least in thei present Constitution* wo have some items which are votablo 
and some others which are non-votable. By this so-called progressive 
reform, oven that much is being taken away. Then comes the question 
of Indianisation about which we have been very insistent in every direc- 
tion in the railways. Here a stumbling block is being placed on Indian- 
isation. I put it like this. If it is that the Railway Authority is to create 
and make appointments in the services — and they are subordinate in 
that direction to the Whitehall and the Governor General oiily-r-then 
there will be no Indianisation, but otdIj the interests df the Imperial 8er« 
vieei %iU remain supreme. 
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Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Is my Honourable friend aware that under this 
new Constitution, the Bailway Minister will be responsible to the House 
unlike the present Bailway Member who is responsible to Whitehall? 

• 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: What I mean to say is this- The Federal 
Minister may be responsible to this House, but, a'll the same, when the 
new Baiiway Authority is constituted, — ^not by the Federal Minister, but 
by the British Government, — ^th(^n he will say “What can I do, my 
position is very weak. The Authority has been so constituted, and I 
cannot do anything**. This provision of the Federal Minister is put in 
there simply to lull you to sleep. Thqrefore, all the higher posts will 
remain in the hands of the Britishers, and there will not be any substan- 
tial Indianisation. The British people will have full preference. My 
FTonourable friend. Sir Henry Gidney, and his Anglo-Indian community, 
however, will have a greater share, but not the other Indians. 

Sirdar Harbans Sing Brar (East Punjab: Sikh): Sir, the question of 
constituting a Slalutor} Authority for the railways is a very important 
one. As it will control the assets of the nation of such a great magni- 
tude as to the, tune of eight hundred crores, it is essential that such a 
body, if it is to be constituted, must be controlled by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Federal Tjegislature in its entirety. The legislation to 
constitute that body must be enacted by the present Indian Legislature 
or the future one which will take its place and by no outside authority, 
and, on that point, there is no division in this House, and I hopej there 
will be none outside. 

The next question is this. How is this House or its successor to con- 
trol the appointments to, and the general administration of, the Eaihvays 
in thfi future in which concern will be invested more and more money in 
times to come when wo develop our rural communication? Or is the 
Legislature merely to govern the policy alone? To my way of thinking, 
the Federal Government must have active control over the administra- 
tion as well as the policy of the would-be Authority which will control 
the railways. The Jippointments to such a body must of necessity rnd, 
in the national interests, should be madc> by the Federal Government 
and not by the Governor General at his discretion, nor even after con- 
sultation with the Federal Government. I say, it must bq on the advice 
of the Federal Government alone and in no other ma'nner. The Chair- 
mjm of such an Authority should in similar ways be appointed by the 

deral Government and not by a person responsible to a body outside 
Ibis country. In addition, the power of dismissal ought in fairness to 
rest also with the Federal Government which will be responsible to the 
Pcdera'l Legislature which will in turn be responsible to the people of 
India, both in British India as well as the Indian States, because the 
Federal Government, if it is to function, must have a competent say in 
matters of appointment as well as dismissal of a body which ha’s to have 
a control over the money of the nation invested in the railways. Tla^ 
assets belong to nobody outside India. They have been subscribed by 
the nation and the nation has to pay for them when they are borrowed. 
It is for the representatives of the nation and its Government, — when it 
is to have federal autonomy and control of its own finances and its own 
property, — that the Legislature and the Government responsible to that 
Legislature must have the whole say and the complete say in the matter 
of appointments as well as of dismissal of that Statutory Body as well 
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as its Chairma'n. No other scheme would either be in the interests of 
India or would be acceptable. It may be forced on us, but it will not 
be willingly accepted. If we leave the administration of, the railways 
completely to that Statutory Eailway Authority without any control 
either by the Fed'=‘-ral Government or the Federal Legislature, I do not 
think that things will move too happily. Even at present we have ni>ti 
much control over the ordinary ^administration of the railways, though 
wo vote all the expenditure, sanction all the money, provide all the funds 
for capital epependiture. But, as far as the actual administration of the 
railways is concerned, we have only a nominal or a fictitious say in the 
matter. The olhcials directly concerned and the Agents of the different 
raih'-ivs arc the*, actiial administrative officers, and no interference is 
made or can be made even at present. And, in future, if the body is to 
be wliolly independent and if the administration of the railways is to be 
completely divorced from the control either of the Legislature or of the 
Federal Government, that body may rule, as w'e have been condemning in 
this TTousc, like the autocrats in some, portions of India today, and it will 
be very dilTjc.ull} for us to mend malters. Suppose, for instance, that 
Statutory Body ignores tlie interests of the minorities. I am not a com- 
munalist and would not like to press communal claims. But, as far as 
the present; trouble in India is concerned* it is merely for positions anti 
places for the different interests, call them by communal names or call 
them on an interests basis. You can say that the Muslims are^ not suffi- 
.ciently represented or the Hindus are not sufficiently represented, or, if 
you do not like any of these communal names, you can still say that 
the . rural interests are not sufficiently represented. In times to come, 
the rural people have to play a more and more important part in the 
government of the country, and it will be their desire and their claim, 
with justificfitioii,that they must have an adequate share of representa- 
tion in the different branches of the administration. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chelty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy Pre- 
sident (Mr, Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

Unlike otlicr comiriereiul concerns, %'ery large amounts have been in- 
vi^iSted in the Indian railways. If we leave the administration completely 
in the hands of the Statutory Body, it may not listen to the rural people 
and give th(*iri adiiquaie representation — ^the commercial ii»terests being 
predominant in the urban areas and most likely predominant in the^so- 
call«d Statutory Authority, — their claims may be completely ignored, as 
!it present, they are being ignored, all the high places are being c)ccuj)ied 
by urban people, who are looking to the interests of their own people; 
and it will be only the ledcral Legislature in which they (the rural 
people) will he re])rosented and the Federal Govc.rnrnent before whom 
they will be able io press ih.,.ir clnirns, who can give them fair consi- 
deration. And if {li«' Fodtral Government and Ihe Federal Legislature 
are not to have any e^^ntrol in tho administrftion of that Statutory 
Authority, how, will tlx, sc claims and grievances be remedied? 1, there- 
fore, think Ihfit the federal (jovcrninont and thu Federal Legislature 
Ought to hr\ sidficient control as the Legislature at present has ever the 
Bail way Boa’-l. At present what do wt. do? We ask for information by 
way of questions- and from that information we find out whether parti- 
cular interests jire. safeguarded or not and whether particular conveniences 
ire" providi.d for the patrons of the railways,, namely, the passengers, 
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Bnd such like things. And in the future it is only fair that such infor- 
mation should be sought in order to see that the railways are managed 
as the masses want them to be managed and administered. The Autho- 
rity should be independent in the way as the Agents at present are within 
their limited spheres of administration. But the Legislature and the 
Federal Government must be competent, when it is felt necessary in the 
interests of the. country and the nation, even to interfere in the details 
of the administration of the Statutory Authority. They must be the sole 
judge of the necessities and the time for it. You should not suppose that 
the Federal Government, as constituted in the future with the represen- 
.tatives of the States and the different interests of British India, with such 
administrative experience as the States provide, will be fools to interfere 
in ordinary details of administration. You can leave to them to act as 
sensible statesmen as in other parts of the world; but you must not curb 
thtir discretion and their power to interfere when they consider that the 
interests of the country as a whole demand that the Government and the 
Legislature should interfere to a certain extent with the administration 
bf railways. 

Sir, there is nothing more to be said on this subject. We are all agreed 
that legislation conslituting the Authority should be enaeted by the pre- 
scfcTit Legislaiure or its successor, that the appointments should be made 
by the Governor General on the advice of the Federal Government, and I 
am of opinion that dismissal should likewise be on the advice of the same 
Government. IMie report of the Tiondon Committee has placed certain 
disqualifications regarding appointment and, I think, as the Committee 
is agreed on it, nothing need be said on that issue. But the Authority, 
to my mind, should be of people who will give ihdr whole time to this 
business. 1 am not in favour of part-time appointments to such an im- 
portant body which will have to have under its control such big concern 
as the railways throughout India. Part-time people cannot devote that 
much attintion and that much care as a i)erson whose sole concern will 
he to devote his time to the business he is appointed to control. 
1, therefore, consider that, if possible, wht)le-tinie persons will he much 
more advantageous in the bettor management of the railways. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa : Landholders) . Sir, I would like 
to say a few words on flu’s important discussion. We find in the proposals 
for the future Statutory Bailwa^^ Authority the following: 

• 

“Fn parnjujriiph 74 of the Wliito Paper, il waf. .stated that His MajesLy'.s (rovorn- 
meiit eonsidi’red the aspect that while the Federal (^overnnienl will ni'cessarily exer- 
cise general control ovcm* railway p^dicy, the actual control of I ho administration of 
State railways in India should he placed bv the (^institution .\ct in the hainls of a 
fitatnioiy Pody po composed and with such pow'crs as will ensure that it is hi a 
position to perform its duties u])on hu.‘«iness principles and without being subject to 
political int erferencc. ” 

We always find this question of political interference springing up 
everywhere : whenever any important question comes up in connection 
with future reforms, the same bogey of political interferenee is brought 
to the forefront. Take the ease of the Boserve Bank. There also this 
bogey cropped up. It seema that tlie British Parliament has got so much 
suspicion of the future Legislature that they cannot have any faith in it 
and wants to take away all real powers of control from it and keep them 
with the British Parliament through the Secretary of State and through 
■the Governor General acting at his discretion. I must say that thif 
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suspicion is very injurious to the principle of good government. If the 
British Governinent is so suspicious of the Indian Legislature, then there 
is no wonder if we on this side of the House have also the same suspicioifc 
against the British Parliament, and the very foundation of this proposal, 

I believe, remains on very shaky ground. 

Then, Sir, there is a proposal that the Statutory Board should consist 
of seven Members, four of whom will be appointed by the Federal Govern- 
ment and three by the Governor General at his discretion. It is very 
curious to find why the Federal Government should not be given the power 
to appoint all the Members. They say in one place : 

“'rhc committee rocommcndcd that all the members of the authority should her 
.appointed hy the Government ; the rest of the committee while agreeing that four 
out of the seven should he appointed hv the Federal Government considered that the 
other three should be appointed l>y the Governor General in his discretion.” 

Suspicion, T believe, came in at every step. Why this suspicion? 
We must see that the future Bailway Authority remains solely under the 
Federal Legislature; if the appointing authority is the Governor General, 
then the Minister in charge of Eailways cannot be responsible to the 
Legislature. Tlie liegislature must be given powder to deal with all the 
important questions of railways and communications, because Members of 
the T^ogislaturo are the representatives of the people from whom the rail- 
way earnings will be derived. » 

As reL^ards ihc pi-oposal for statutorv recognition for the appointment 
of two Muslims on the present Board. 1 have nothing much to say; but 
T think there should not bo Statutory recognition of any claim of any com- 
inunitv: it must bo composed of men who are experienced in the matter 
of administration. Whv should there be any reservation for any com- 
munity? Let there be the most efficient men and let them be selected 
by the Minister who will be guided in such appointments by the advice 
of the Public Services Commission. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Will the Honourable Member like that 
all the Members of the l^oard should be Europeans? 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: No. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Why not? 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: Tf the Federal Government is given power to appoint 
the Bnilway Authority, then proper representation will be enforced 
by tfie future Legislature, and there should be no suspicion in the minds 
of an\ Member ruther liere or there. (Interruption.) 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The Honourable 

Member is not giving wa\ . 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: Why Europeans? Why should not the most expert 
and experien ed and efficient p^'ople be appointed? Certainly there should 
.be no Scarcity of Indian intellect to compose that Board. I am surprised 
to find that Mr. Yamin Khan thinks that only Europetos will be found 
^ffici^nt and that there v/ill be ho competent Indians when the' future 
Federal Government comes into existence. I say that there should 'be no 
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dificrimindition gainst any oomiinwiity; tbe^e should be equal ohaal^ given 
to sfl communities in India, because the railways are the property Of the 
Indian Government and not of the British Parliament. Let Indians of 
every caste and creed have an equal chance to be on the Statutory Author 
rity arid riot one single community; if now we say that the Muslima 
should get two seats, the Sikhs will come up and ast for one seat, and 
this communal strife will go on for ever, and there will be constant 
(juarrels over the rights of each community for representation on this 
Statutory Bailway Authority. 

I find that though the Budget Estimates will be placed before the 
Federal Legislature, there will be no voting on those demands. This 
House at present enjoys this right which was secured to this House 
by the Government of India Act of 1919 after a prolonged political 
agitation, and it is very curious that the future Federal Legislature should 
be sought to be deprived of that right, though we are told that the future 
Constitution is a further advance than the present one. I say the future 
Government ought to have the power to appoint and dismiss any one in 
the Statutory Bailway Board. 

I am very glad that when this question was being discussed, all the 
^^embers from the Indian Legislature had opposed the idea that such an 
Act should be passed by the British Parliament. Now, Sir, in all the 
discussion that has taken place in this House today, I find that not one, 
e:<ccpt Mr. Yamin Khan, from the London Committee spoke on this 
subieet, though the discussion has been going on from quarter past two, 
and I do not know why those gentlemen arc sitting quiet without enlighten- 
ing us on this subject 

Ml. N. M. Joshi: ^lay I on a point of order suggest that the Gov- 
(Tninent of India should now speak, instead of leaving the discussion to 
ourselves ? 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: But Mr. Yamin Khan rose and explained his position, 
and I Jim very thankful t-o him. As regards the enactment for bringing 
this body into existeiu^e, 1 tliiid': that this Act should be enacted by the 
future Federal Legislature which will be more representative in character- 
and which will have the right to influence the future Government in draft- 
ing the Bill to the best interests of India. 

Mr. K, M. Joshi: May I again, on a point of order, repeat what I said 
before? If the Government of India are not going to take part in the 
debate, 1 can understand; but if they are going to take ])ari in it towards 
the end, it is not fair to the other Members that they should not speak 
during the debate at all. 

Mr. d. S. Ranga Iyer: If I may rise to a point of order on the same 
subject, may I suggest that the Government should not take part in this 
debate, but that they should communicate this debate to the Secretary 
of State for India? 

. Depjity President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The Government 
of India are entitled to choose their own time for their intervention in the* 
debate. 
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Liettt.-Ck>l0ii6l Sir Eexu^ Oidney (Nominated Non-Official): Sir, I had 
no intention of taking part in this debate until the last specJrer had spoken. 
He, at the conclusion of his remarks, stressed certain aspects of the 
Statutory Railway Board Committee Report which calls for some criticism, 
Ho objected, no doubt as a democrat, to communal introduction into the 
constitution of the Railway Authority as opposed to the Railway Executive, 
and my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, interfered and asked him a very per- 
tinent question to which he could not give a reply. But* Sir, if anyone 
examines the White Paper, he will find that every page of that "^^ite 
Paper is pregnant with communal weightage and awards. Indeed, I 
would go further and say that though it is nothing else but a book full 
of anomalies affording prot(*ction to certain communities, a large majority 
of Indians arc prepared to accept such communal awards, etc. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Question. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: You may say, question, but if you 
are prepared to accept the Communal Award, then you accept the award 
in the Wliite Paper of political weightage to communities which, in itself, 
•gives eacli one of tlicrn a political voice in the Legislatures to enable 
them to demand economic weightage and economic protection. And so, I 
can imagine tlie majfn’itv party in this House sweeping the RaiWhy 
Authority with its o\\ii representatives. Sir, I have no desire to stop the 
progress of democracy in this country. Indeed, 1 firmly believe that so 
long as communalism remains in this country, it will impede the process 
of nationalisation. I go further and say that communalism is the direct 
negation of nationalism .... 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury (Bengal : Landholders) : Who signed the 
Minority P«ac.t then? 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I would say the Majority Pact, and 
not the Minority Pact. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Wlio fathered it? 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I did and I am proud of it. Now, 
Jet us face f.acts. We have to face facts. The Muhammadans, who have 
ns important a stake in tills country as my Hindu friend over there, 
demanded at tlie Statutory Railway Board meeting in London a certain 
percentage of Muslims on the “Railway Authority”, — ^thoy in fact went 
so far as to exclude Anglo- Tndianr^ from it, — but they demanded a certain 
Muslim per(»,cntage. This was not accepted by the Secretary of State, and 
quite rightly too. At the same time, one cannot get away from the fact 
that for the present you must have communal representation in all such 
constitutions — indeed T cludlengc any Member in this House to say that 
any ('abiiu't, Pro\in('ia1 or (.’cuiril, i:jin be formed in India, that hixs not 
^got a fair number of IMiisliius in it. . T ask, is th.is not introducing com- 
munalism into our Legislatiires and Cabinets, and yet you object to it in the 
composition of the new '* Railway Authority”. 

Mr. D. K Lahiri Ghaudhury: Who is responsible for introducing the 
-communal '^pJrit? 

. ‘ Mx, S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and Rujshahi Divisions : Non-Muham,- 
.madau Rural): Anglo-Indians. 
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Lientt-Oolone! Sir Heni^ Oidney: No doubt you are riglitV butV'° Sir, 

I am not talking to my friend, Mr. Mitra. He will get his turn to speak. 
As to whether the “Bailway Authority” will be elected by, and be subject 
to tlv* control of, the Federal Legislature or not, matters very little to 
ime. Whatever happens I am anxious that the main spring, which 
controls the Bailway clock, must be in good working order. I want this 
not only for the benefit of all railways in India, but of all the communities 
employed on railways. 

Sir, there are certain aspects of this Report that should receive the 

Eeriouf. consideration of the House. In the few speeches I have heard 

today, they have not been touched. There is an aspect to be found in 
the very opening paragraph of this Report, and if the principle underlying 
that paragraph is rigidly operated by the future Government, I do not see 
how any Member of this House could object to any form this “Railway 
Authority” assumes. Let mo, for the information of the House, read 
this para. In paragraph 74 of the Introduction to the White Paper, it 
is stated that: 

“His Miijosty’s Oovernment (consider it essential that the whole of the Federal 
Government will necessarily exercise a general control over railway p^diey, the actual 
control of the administration of State Railways in India, in(lnflin«r those worked by 
Companies, should he placed by the Constitution Act in the hands of the Statutory 

Body so compo.sed and with such powers as will ensure that il is in a position to 

perform its duty upon business principles and without being subject to political inter- 
ference. “ 

Sir, I take my stand on that. As one who has made himself very 
familiar with the administration of the Indian Railways, — ^and I think I 
can claim a closer familiarity than most Members of this House, — is my 
considered opinion that the time has come when there must be, as far as 
is possible, a distinct separation of the two bodies, controlling the general 
policy of railways and the day-to-day administration of railways. This 
House, — with all respect to you, Mr. President, and to your predecessors, — 

I say, this House has been allowed too many privileges. These privileges 
have been, — T was about to say, “abused”, — let me sav ill used by 
certain Honourable Members. And what do you find today? Most of 
your best railway officials, senior and junior, are sick unto death of our 
interference with the men at the wheel and they are just waiting to pack 
up bag and baggage and clear out of this country and leave us to our 
own ^devices. 

Some Honourable Members: Hear, hear. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: You may say Hear, hear, but let me 
tell the interruption, if the administration of railways were in his hands, 
there would be a dcrailniont everyday. Sir, it is my considered opinion 
that w'e cannot run our railways by any constitution that permits of inter- 
feren.-e with the day-to-day affairs of the railways. No business concern 
will ever succeed, unless it is ])roperly controlled by those who are in 
direct authority and control of it. Certainly if ihci’e is a case of grave 
injustice, it should be brought to the notice of the House, but, Mere, 
again, I would say, if the Railway Board had any political foresight and ima- 
gination, it w^ould have long ago appointed a Committee of Inquiry into all 
complaints. It has not done so. But even so to make the floor of this House 
the venue of petty complaints in tlie shape of questions, as to why 21 
4-lcket collectors or 3i firemen were transferred from one place to another, 
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is, in my opinion, a great waate of our valuable tim6,-^t occupies oar time 
absolutely uselessly and fruitlessly. I could, if l eboose to do so, stands 
on fthe floor of this House and ask many questions so far as my com- 
munity is concerned. T do not do so, because I know it is a waste of 
time. Moreover, the Eailway Board, though interpellated for cdl these 
years with questions of this character, take no notice whatever, their ease 
are deaf and so I would beg of this House not to poke their noses into 
the “Railway Executive” — the body controlling the day-to-day adminis- 
tration of railways. ! 

Hr. S. 0. Mitra: I suppose questions like those you put about the Chief 
Medical Officer on the E. T. Railway are all questions that would help 
the administration to be conducted in a business-like manner ! (Applause.)* 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney; Sir, my friend, Mr. Mitni, has a most 
wonderful habit of laughing when he speaks and then clapping himself. F 
do not generally worry myself over such spaall issues as the Chief Medical 
Officer of l.he E. T. Railway — a waste of time, — and Mr. Mitra knows it. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Tt was a big issue. t 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Tt may have been a very big issue as 
far as Mr. Mitra ’s brain was concerned, but I am glad I have not got 
Mr. Mitra ’s insectorial insight or brain. Tn rny humble opinion, — 1 submit 
it is not right for us to interfere into the meticulae of the day-to-day adrni- 
nistmtion of railways. Certainly with larger issues of policy, bring them 
before, ibe IToiise, expose them, and T am with you, but do not any longer 
waste our time over small matters. Sir, the first para, of the Statutory 
Railway Board Report clearly states what should form the general policy. 
However the constitution of the Railway Authority may be secured, wbetbe.r 
it be elected by the Eederal Legislature or incorporated into the New Consti- 
tution Act or elected by the British Parliament. T do beg of iny friends 
on the other side of the House, do not interfere with the man at the 
wheel for, in doing so, you may replace him by a worse man, or adminis- 
trator, especially if we appointed such railway expert as my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mitra. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, a Statutory Board is a Board created by att 
.Act of the Ti(»gisiature. and tb(» Board created by the e-xecutive action of the 
Cioveruinent is an ordinary Board and not a Statutory Board. Sir, T first 
hi‘j\rd of Ibis Statutory Board in connection with the special Board created 
in Germany for gu.'iran teeing the payment of re])aral:ions. At that tin^e 
they created a special gaschelschaft with a kind of Board of Directors, 
called Verwaliunfjsrat, on which they had representatives of the 
creditor countries, and they had a special commission to see that the re- 
paration payments were r('gularly made. That was the view which F took 
in 1027 when T first studied the question. T leave the references in the 
Joint Parlian eutary Comr/iittee's Report, to those Members who were mem- 
bers of it. 

The attention of the A.SRemb]y was first drawn to the proposed Statutory 
Bofird by the inernorandiim of Ma}or General Hammond, which was dis- 
cussed on the floor of this House at' the instance of Mr. Ranga Iyer.- T 
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littd great doubts^ which I expressed on the floor of the House, arid I 
thought that the question in India was not the same as in Germany. Here 
onr Bailway Department is indebted only to the Indian Government 
from whom the Department borrows. The Bailway Department does not 
borrow directly from the people here or abroad, but borrows from the Indian 
Government. Therefore, our railways are not indebted to any other Govern- 
ment except our own. I, therefore, thought that the question of instituting a 
Railway Authority which was found necessary in Germany did not arise. 
When I left India, I left with the firm conviction that I would oppose the 
formation of a Statutory Bailway Authority tooth and nail, and 1 went to 
(ieneva and to Berlin specially for this purpose in order to fortify myself 
with arguments. I stayed several days in Berlin and went into great detail 
;f the working of the Statutory Bailway Board, and discussed the matter 
\vith Directors and Managers. I studied at Geneva the administration 
of other European countries, by examining the working of these boards, 
find I came to the conclusion that the formation of a Statutory Railway 
Board was the only means by which the Indian railways could be saved 
from extravagance and financial ruin. 

T have repeatedly said on the floor of this House that we have spent large 
^ p sums of money on capital expenditure. Though nominally 

• * they were sanctioned by the Assembly, though nominally they 

have been passed by the Finance Committee, but our powers of supervi- 
sion are very limited. Even in this year’s Budget we have provided a 
cfipital expenditure of Bs. 4^ crores which will be guillotined on Saturday 
without giving any opportunity to discuss the merits of those items of 
capital expenditure. Our powers, though they exist on ])aper. are in 
practice very limited. The only person that we have got to supervise the 
expenditure of the railways on our behalf is the Financial Commissioner of 
Railways, but we know that he is more a representative of the railways 
than of the tax-payers or of the Legislature or even of the Finance Depart- 
ment. With this state of affairs, I thought that it was absolutely essential 
that we must have better supervision of the expemditure of the railways, 
better supervision of the railway policy, better supervision of the railwa5 
programmes, and the only way in which it could be done is to institute a 
body between ourselves and the Railway Administration who can scruti- 
nise on behalf of the tax-payers the w^hole of the railway programme. I 
was confirmed in my ideas when I studied the action taken by some of 
the Governments in Europe. I studied very carefully the action taken by 
the ‘Swiss Government, by the Belgian Government and by others. They 
had to constitute, after series of losses that they incurred, a special Statu- 
tory Body to look after the interests of the tax-payers. In Belgium, they 
tried all possible methods and in the end they had to fall back upon the 
establishment of such an Authority. Therefore, we find that in nearly 
every country they had to establish some kind of Authority which would 
scrutinise the expenditure and the policy of the Railway Administration on 
behalf of the Government and on behalf of the tax-payers. This is the 
inevitable conclusion at which I arrived, and I challenge any one here or 
outside this House to tell me how this particular supervision could be more 
efiectively exercised than by means of a body whose business will be to do 
the work of supervising the railway policy, because our supervision by a 
Finance Committee of the type that we have got or even a post-mortem 
examination by a Public Accounts Committee or by any kind of gener^ 
discussion in this House, has failed to exerdse that amount of conteol 
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which the tax-payers desired. It is proved by the enormous wastage that 
wc Juive incurred from the time that the Eailway Accounts were separated 
from Ihe (General Budget. Here I came to the conclusion that some kind 
of Authority was necessary and that Authority must have the benediction 
of law, that is, it must be created by means of an enactment, or it must 
be a Statutory Body. The second question, immediately after this thing 
is decided, is "by whom should that body be created. 

My Honourable friend Mr. (3aya Prasad Singh, has already quoted 
the four alternatives which the Eight Honourable the Secretary 
of State for India lias mentioned in his memorandum. When 


w^e met in London, and 1 think my Honourable friends will bear 
me out, — at llit> end 1 pleaded with ihe Secretary of State that 
this Statutory Body should be created by the Indian Legislature and 
not by the British Parliament, and 1 gave the following arguments which 
I repeat here on the floor of the House. My first argument was — men- 
tioning in the reverse order of importance — that our Indian Legislature, 
though not so (ifficicnt, W’as certainly much more expeditious tliaii the 
British Parliament. (Laughter.) My second argument was — that the 
Bail way Act dealt with all kinds of subjects, and the Parliament w^as too 
busy a body to deal with them in details and that it could not he done 
by th(‘ British Parliament.* The Eaihvay Act is a big volume. My third 
argument w’as that the railways wore intended for the boTU'fit of the people, 
and the po()])le of India were more qualified to understand tlie. convcuiieiu^es 
and comforts of their ow’ii people, and Parliament really w'ould not know 
tlu? requirements of the people of India and, therefore, they wmto not com- 
petent to legislate on behalf of the Indian people. Then came the last and 
most important argunienl — I ask, who is to pay the deficits of the Indian 
railways? Are they to be voted by the Legislature of India or by the 
British Parliament? Evidently there is only one reply to this question, 
;ind that is that the deficits will have to bo paid by ilie tax-payers of 
India by the vote of the Legislature of India. I maintain in that case 
what right the British Parliament has to legislate that the Indian 
Legislature will pay the deficits? It is ultra viren of the British Parliament 
to legislate that the tax-payers of India should pay the deficit. These are 
really some of the arguments that w’o used. I emphasize very strongly 
that tliis legislation should bo enacted by the Indian Legislature, and this 
Eailway Authority should la* responsible to the Indian Government. There 
had never been any difference of opinion among Indians at any stage of the 
discussion on tl>c question that the Eaihvay Authority should be created 
by the Indian Legislature, and not by any otlier Government than the 
Government of the people for wdiosc benefit the railways exist. 

Now, as to ihe details of the constitution of the Statutory Body. We 
have created a body consisting of seven persons and some of us thought it 
very important that these seven men should be wliole time officers, because 
they arc not expected only to meet once or twice a year, but to work all 
the year round. Wc have got before us the example of other countries. We 
find that those persons are whole time men in this sense that this work has 
got the first claim o\cr their time. The Authority will work in com- 
mittees. Tftl.e the case of Gennany. The Verwaltungsrat has got several 
standing committees, tho Executive Committee, the Finance Committee, 
^e Tariff Coinmittee and ihe Technique Committee. These, are pe^** 
m went committees functioning all the •year , round. 
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The next question was about the Chairman of this Committee. There* 
were three possible alternatives. One was that the Minister should be the 
Chairman. The second alternative was that the Chief Commissioner or the* 
Chief Mana^?cr of the Indian Kailways should be the Chairman. The third 
alternative was that it should have a Chairman of its own. We thought 
that we should follow .the practice of Germany and it would be better, 
in the interests of general administration, that we keep the Minister out 
of it. If the Minister b^the Chairman of this Comniittec, and his opinion 
is included in the proposals of the Authority, it w«)uld be very ditlicult for 
the Government to upset the decision. So we decided not to liavc the 
Minister as permanent Chairman and leave him free. Tlie second alternative 
was to have the Financial Commissioner for llailw^ays as the Chairman. 
There is not a single country in tlie world except the L. M. S. Kailway 
in which the (hiief Manager is the Chairman of the Koard of Directors or 
of tlie Statutory Board. That is a solitary example. The Manager there 
is Sir Josiali Stamp. He is the greatest livinf^ authority on railways. He 
is a man in whose liands any Legislature and any Adminisf ration could- 
safely entrust the administration of the railways, but Sir .losiah Stamps 
arc not found in every country. Even in England, tlie othev ihree Rail- 
way Administrations could not appoint the Chief Maiuiger as flic* President 
of the Board of J)ir(*ctors, because the second Sir Josiah Stamps was nofe 
available. A man of Sir Josiah Stamp's ability will never 1)(‘ available in 
this country, and so we could not follow that (^xaniph^. W(‘ practically 
ruled out that idea, as not being a practical proposithm. Tb(‘ next alter- 
native is to have an independent President who may be a wbohtimc officeir 
and may look after tlie interests of the Indian railways from the point of 
view' of the (lovernment and from tlie point of view* of tin' tax-payers. 
This is really the inevitable conclusion we. arrived at. W(' (Considered for 
!i very long tinu'. whether the Chief Commissioner should even 1 c a Member 
of the Railway Authority, and, wo came to the unanimous cojn-lusion that 
it was not in the. iniorcsts of the Railway Administration thnl ho should 
be a Member of the Railway Authority, because this Railway Authority 
will not deal with the questions of day-to-day administration. In other 
(‘.oiintries, the Cliief Manager of the Railways is not a Member of the 
Statutory Authority. Therefore, witli the consent of the railway experts, 
with the" consent of all the political groups, and with the unanimous con- 
sent of the representatives of the Legislature, we decided that the Chief 
(Commissioner ought not to be a Member of the Railway Authority. aTid 
any. attempt w^haisoever to go back from the mianimoiis decision will be a 
reactionary move and it cannot be supported oitlior by arguments or by 
nny example of any other country. We owe to Duvan Bahadur Mndaliar 
for the next use'Jul decision that the Financial Commissioner should not 
also be a Member of the Railway Authority. He will be in a very diffi- 
cult position. In India, unfortunately w’e have dcweloped wrong traditions. 
On account of these wrong traditions, the financial supervision has become 
very shaky and tlie finances are not s(!rutinised to the extent they deserve. 
The Financial Commissioner is not a representative of the Railway Depart- 
ment. The Railway Department will have their own financial expert and 
that financial expert will be under the Chief Commissioner of Railways. 
The Financial Commissioner represents really the tax-payors. He repre- 
sents the Government of the day whatever that Government may be and. 
on his advice, tiie Statutory Board will practically act. He is really an 
expert of the Statutory Boatd. He is an expert of the Government. He- 
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is an expert of the Legislature and not the expert of the Railway Depart- 
ment, because their actions will have to be scrutinised by him. He cannot 
scrutinise his own proposals. It will be unsound if he first scrutinises on 
behalf of the Chief Commissioner, and then gives a certificate to himself 
on behalf of the Railway Authority. But being in this i) 08 ition, we con- 
sidered that it was desirable that he also should not be a Member of the 
Statutory Railway Board, but should be invitfid to come as an expert 
to express his opinion. Both these should not be regular Members and 
should not have votes, and this is an essential part of the constitution of 
the Railway Authority. I may also mention here that when we came to 
what is now called the Railway Board, here we also discussed the question 
in greater detail and from the arguments advanced and examples brought 
forward from the successful operations in other countries, we came to the 
conclusion that the responsibility of administration should rest on one man. 
The responsibility should not rest with a Committee or a Board: the res- 
ponsibility of a C'ommittee or a Board is practically no res])onsibility. The 
whole responsibility should rest on one man, the Chief Commissioner of 
Railways. He should have the services of a number of Heads of Depart- 
ments whom he might consult, either collectively or individually on any 
problem. The difference of opinion between himself and the Head of his 
Department should be brought to the notice of the Railw'ay Authority. The 
Financial aspects of the proposals must be scrutinised by the Financial 
Commissioner, who is really the expert of the Railway Authority. He will 
scrutinise with an unbiassed mind the recommendations made by the Chief 
Commissioner. Tn these proposals we are really following the example of 
.several Companies in the United Kingdom and elsewdiere. The ('hic'.f 
Manager and Ins colleagues do not constitute a regular C\)mmittce or a 
Board, but the whole power rests on one man, and he consults his colleagues 
or subordinates whenever he likes in any capacity he pleases. 

T do not like to raise the issue on this debate about the T)crsonnel of 
the Authority except to point out one thing, namely, that the Hindus 
and Muhammadans, who live and who will have to go on living in this 
country, must seitlr llnar mutual differences by some kind of agreement, 
and we cannot go on fighting for ever, and some kind of compromise 
should be arrived at. (Hear, hear.) It is immaterial, whether tnat com- 
promise should form part of the Statute or be enforced oy means o£ a 
convention. The important point is that there must be some kind of 
settlement of this particular question, so that we may work together for 
the good of the country and not fight unnecessarily on smaller issues. 

Paragraph 6 of the London Committee's report deals with the Depre- 
ciation l^iud and other investments and it suggests that a Committee 
might be convened to advise what tliose conditions should be. As re- 
gards the expenditure from the Depreciation Fund and other Funds, I 
think it is high time, even independent of the Statutory Board» that we 
should consider tiu'.se cpiestions very seriously and Bolve them for good. 
We have been demanding year after year that the Railway Board should 
present a balance sheet along with the profit and loss account, but no 
balance sheet has ever been presented. Sir, we ought to have some 
'better provisicu and better manner of spending fiinds placed at the dis- 
'posal of thu Railway Authoritiee. I believe even the amount debited to 
dlhe account of the Depreciation Fund is much move tbaiL any .other coun- 
^ttj puts in. Out of an income of B6. % 4XfQteS| vWe 18 
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crores, that is about fifteen per cent., which is too big an amount. We 
ought to have clear rules (not confidential) about spending theso fimds. 
whether it should be left entirely to the Bailway Authorities to do it as 
they like or whether they should not come before the Legislature; but 
these are important points of detail which must be settled sooner or 
later, and, 1 suggest, whether the Bailway Authority is established or 
not, these important points should be considered, and these cannot for 
a long time be overlooked. 

There is one point more about the power of the Legislature. In the 
first place., we said that the Members of the Legislature should not be 
eligible for being Members of the Bailway Authority till cue year has 
elapsed after the vacation of their seats. Now, that particular provision, 
as I said, has been borrowed from the Belgian Constitution, and that is 
the only Constitution where a provision of this kind exists, but they have 
taken only a part of it- The other part of that scheme is that the Minis* 
ter is the Chairman of that particular Board. (Hear, hear.) The real 
idea was that the Minister might possibly begin to bring in members of 
his own Party. If you decide that the Minister should not be a Member 
of the Board, then this spc/cial provision which was found expedient in 
the Belgian Constitution has got no force^ and this is also a provision 
which does not exist in any other country whatsoever. Therefore, if a 
special provision was introduced in one particular country for special 
reasons, we need not follow it blindly. We cannot introduce that provi- 
sion without introducing its counterpart. If you make Members of the 
Indian Legislature not eligible till one year has elapsed, then, as a 
nccessaty consequence, you must make the Minister to be the President 
of the Eailway Authority. Either follow both, or follow none. 

The second thing which 1 should insist upon is that the Estimates 
and the Budget proposals ought to be laid before the Indian Legislature, 
and we should have the right to pass Eesolutions, and this we do now 
ill practice in the voting of the Demands. We only raise, questions of 
policy by token cuts during the Budget debate. So I do not think we 
ate losing any power. 

Mr. S. G. Jog (Berar Bepresentative): Questions on railway adxninis- 
t rat ion will be disallowed. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The Bailway Authority will do it. 

Now, the next thing which we might consider and which I would cer- 
tainly strongly support is to follow the method adopted in some of these 
Constitutions of European countries. They appoint a Committee of six 
persons: three are nominated by the Lower House and three are nomi- 
nated by the Upper House- This Committee of six persons scrutinises 
very minutely the Budget of the year. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetly) resumed the Chair.] 

They are also laid before the two Houses when they consider the 
Budget and when they consider Besolutions. This is really a power 
which is parallel to what we have — ^that these things ought to be scruti- 
nised by somebody on behalf of the Legislature and that their report 
should be considered by the Legislature. Though T do not advocate that 
WQ . should have the power to vote for a demand, we should certainly 
have the power to pass Besolutions on thei policy, and so forth. ? Then, 
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if we possess all these powers and we also have the power given to the 
Federal Minister or Member in charge of the Railways which is provided 
for, that if the Federal Government decides a particular question about 
the policy, then the Railway Authority will give efEect to it, we can dele.- 
gate our "powers to this Authority. We know that the Member in charge 
of Communication will always represqnt the views of the majority of the 
Legislature. Therefore, if we have all the powers that I have just enun- 
ciated, then 1 think we are not losing any power which we possess not 
in name, but dc faclo. T think our supervision with all these provisions 
will be much more effective than the supervision which we exercise over 
the expenditure of the Indian railways at present. 

As regards the rates and faros, T have a definite suggestion. Though 
the Railway Administration should have some latitude in fixing the tariffs, 
the limits should be prescribed by the Government. These limits should 
not be very wide such a® one pie a maiind and one rupee a maund. 
With these wide limits, it is impossible for anybody to leave the exact 
fixation to the Railway Administration. The variations should be narrow 
and such as exist between the maximum and minimum points in ex- 
change. The degree of variations cannot be left to the Railway Adminis- 
tration. If you read the Constitution of any country in which the State- 
owned railways have been handed over to the Railway Authority, you 
will notice that the final authority for fixing the rates and fares is always 
the Government itself, because the prosperity of the country and the 
development of the trade depend upon the fixing of the proper rates and 
fares. These rates can create or destroy industry. The maximum and 
the minimum fixed under the present administration are too wide, and 
such wide limitations cannot be left to the Railway Administration. 

Then, Sir, another question mentioned here, is the question of a differ- 
ence of a dispute between any trade and the Railway Authority about 
the rates of a particular article. Wa have practically followed the system 
which exists at present which is this. The matter is first referred to an 
Advisory Committee; then the report of Ihe Advisory Committee is re- 
ferred to the Railway Authority and then the Government decide. 1 
think this is too elaborate a procedure. Wo should follow the practice 
that prevails in other countries and have a Tribunal instead of the Rates 
Advisory Committee. That Tribunal consists of a Judge of the High 
Court who is the President, and there, is a representative of one |^arty 
and also the representative of the Railway Authority, and their decision is 
final. That will be a great improvement on the present cumbersome and 
expensive system. 

Then, Sir, there is one other point on which I should like to lay great 
emphasis in the interest of economy and efficiency. We have followed 
the example of Germany in introdacing the divisional organisations in 
order to have efficient management, but we should follow it in other 
respects. We shoTild examine the systems of other countries. My friend, 
Mr. Mitra, says that we should follow the practice of Japan. But, Sii, 
whenever I <5pcak, J speak only of those systems which I have actually 
seen and tesred. T have read only the reports about the administration 
of Japan, aii !, the;rofori-., I am not an authority on it. My friend says 
that that is the only countiy where the railways pay. It may be so- I 
think we ought to improve our general administration in order to make 
it work lyipje efficiently aq^d more economically. I suggested it in the 
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London Committee, but it was considered to be irrelevant to our discus- 
sions. We should co-ordinate our railways. We should follow the prac- 
tice of abolishing some of the unnecessary offices. We followed Germany 
in organising the divisional system, but we should also follow Germany 
and abolish agencies. Give full powers to the Superintendents, and the 
Chief Commissioner should control and co-ordinate their work. The 
Chief Commissioner should directly be responsible for the- administration 
of Indian railways and appoint as many Eivisional Superintendents as 
may be found necessary. I know that this system cannot be introduced 
all at once, because we have got a very complicated system. We have 
got a system in which we have got State railways being managed by the 
State; then we have State railways being managed by the Companies; 
then we have private railways being managed by the State. All thesei 
combinations are there, and unless these complications are solved, this 
particular ideal cannot be introduced successfully. We will soon acquire 
the direct administration of few important lines now worked by Com- 
panies, and we sliould be ready with a better administration of the Indian 
railways. And I think the ideal is that we do create an Authority respon- 
sible to the Indian Government and also responsible to the Indian Legis- 
lature who are the representatives of the tax-payers. The day-to-day 
administration should be left entirely to one individual, namely, the Chief 
Commissioner, who should have a large staff under him representing 
different heads of the administration. He should supervise and control 
direct work of the Divisional Superintendents with out the intervention of 
Agents. I tliink the existing administration is expensive and there is a 
great duplication of work. The system worked exceedingly well when 
most of the linos were managed by Companies. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietty): The Hon- 
ourable Member should now conclude- 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 1 will finish. I only recapitulate what I said; 
it is essential for the better administration of the Indian railways that 
we should have a Railway Authonty, but it is equally essential that this 
Railway Authority should be rcsponsibhi to the Indifin Legislature and 
h) the Indian Government, and should be created by them. After all, it 
is intended for the benefit of the people of India, and the Indian Gov- 
ernment have got an interest in it, because they arc entitled to get one 
per cent, of the capital at charge, that is, about eight crores of rupees. 
The Indian Government is also responsible for the i^ayment of the inter- 
est ®n the capital advanced to the Railway Department. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Mr. President, I am anxious 
that the House should express its opinion on the one important question 
that has arisen in the course of the debate, and I hope that somehow, 
in putting the motion to the vote of the House, you will make it clear 
that that is the question on which the House will divide. I suggest that 
that question is whether legislation should be by Parliament or whether 
legislation should be by this House or by its successors. The Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State, in tlie Memorandum that ho submitted 
to the Joint Parliamentary Conimitteo, has put forward four alternatives, 
and I should like to draw the attention of the House to alternative No. 1 
and alternative No. 4, under either of which legislation will be by this 
House. .Under alternative No. 1: 

“An Act might be passed in the present Indian Legislature and the proper adapta- 
tion to the new Constitution made in the Constitution itself.’* 
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Under alternative No. 4: 

‘‘The matter might be left entirely to ,the new Indian Legislature with the reserva- 
tion that the approval of the Governor General in his discretion should be required 
to the introduction of the original Bill or any amending Bill/* 

I am agreeable to either of these courses, but I am not agreeable to the 
courses laid down in alternatives Nos. 2 and 3, whereby Parliamentary 
legislation is required for establishing the Statutory Eailway Board. I 
should like to make it clear at the outset that the Members of the Central 
Legislature, who were members of the London Committee, were unanimously 
of opinion,' as my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, has already pointed out, that 
legislation of this kind should be undertaken by the Central Legislature 
of India. In fact, my Honourable friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer, raised this issue 
in a prominent manner at the very inception of the proceedings of the 
Committee, and it was only because it was ruled out of discussion by the 
Secretary of State as the Chairman of the Committee who suggested that 
this matter was eminently a matter which could be discussed by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee in collaboration with the Indian delegates who 
attended that committee, that the London Committee was not in a posi- 
tion to express any opinion on the subject. Otherwise, I do not have the 
least hesitation tliat practically all the Indian members of that Committee, 
whether they were representatives of the Central Legislature or outsiders 
would have been in favour of legislation by this House or by the Central 
Legislature for the creation of a Statutory Eailway Board. 

Sir, in discussing this question about the Statutory Railway Board, I 
wish to emphasise not indeed para. 1 of the Secretary of State’s memo- 
randum which my Honourable friend. Sir Henry Gidney, read out, but 
para. 1 of the Committee Report itself which, I am afraid, has not received 
the attention which it deserves from Honourable Members of this House. 
That paragraph begins: 

“Subject to the control of policy by the Federal Government and the Legislature, 
a Railway Authority will be established and will be entrusted with the administration 
of railways in India as described in para. 4 and will exercise its powers through an 
executive constituted as described in para. 3.** 

' It will bo seen from this paragraph that the authority and the functions 
of the Eailway Authority are limited to this one supreme consideration, 
this one supreme control that the policy will be dictated by the Federal 
Government and by the Federal Legislature. Honourable Members* may 
want to know what is meant by this. I feel. Sir, that it means that on 
every essential question concerning the railways, this House will have the 
power of expressing its opinion, and remember, Sir, that the Federal 
Minister under the new Constitution will be responsible to this House, and, 
if any motion is carried in this House by a majority, that will be binding 
on the Federal Minister and through him on the Statutory Eailway 
Authority. 

Sir, some of my Hon o arable friends feel somehow or other that the 
present powers' are much v/ider than they will be under the new Constitu- 
^ would ask my Honourable friends to turn their attention 
to the 190 aiaendments that have been given with reference to the Budget 
discussion, nc v, in the present year when we are supposed to have very 
wide powers and when we have actually the power of voting on the demands 
and passing the demands put forward by the Honourable the Commerce 
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Member. I have before me a list of these amendments, 176 in number 
in the printed list, and 11 from my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai. With the exception of two motions, every one of them is a 
motion forTeduction by Es. 100 to discuss a question of policy. Therefore, 
185 out of these 187 motions raise questions or discussion of policy. Let 
me now advert to the question of substantial cuts, the very first is by 
my very interesting friend, Kumar Gopika Eomon Koy, who, I am sorry, 
is not here, and it reads as follows: 

*'That the demand under the head ‘Hailway Board’ be reduced to pies 3.” 

If that is the substantial cut that this House can be advised to carry, 
I do not envy its position now and I do not regret if that power is removed 
from the future Federal Assembly. The only other cut is from my 
Honourable friend .... 

Hr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: If I may interrupt my Honourable friend, that 
power is not removed from the future Federal Assembly, because it will have 
the power of censuring the Minister if it differs from his policy. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I was referring to substantial 
cuts reducing the grant, but not to censure motions at all. All these are 
irf the nature of censure motions or questions raising issues of policy, and 
this power will completely inhere in the Federal Legislature. What I am 
pointing out is that the present Legislature, by some scheme, of its own, 
by the adaptation of some policy imposed on itself, is carrying out that 
which the future Federal Legislature is asked to do under the scheme of 
reforms. It has not taken on itself the task of reducing the grant, by 
cutting the pay of an Agent hero or a Deputy Agent there, or a Chief 
Engineer of Eailways elsewhere or a Publicity Officer in anotlier direction, 
and, during the last fourteen years, wdiile this Eailway Biirlget has been 
discussed in the Legislative Assembly, I venture to put foi vvard, from a 
rather cursory reading of the debates of this House, that this House has 
never exercised and, may I say, never wanted to exercise, so far as the 
Eailway Budget is concerned, the power of reducing a grant substantially. 
It has always, I find, tried to exercise the power by raising questions of 
policy, and, so far as that is concerned, the new proposals keep in tact, — in 
fact go further than the present powers naturally, because we arc visualis- 
ing a constitution of responsible Government, — keep in tact the present 
powers of the Legislature and make the exercise of those powers much 
more potent and much more effective. 


Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non- Muhammadan 
Eural): What about interpellations? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: If these policies are dictated 
by the Central Legislature and if the Railway Board is bound to carry 
out this policy, then it Stands to reason that any interpellations with 
reference to any application of policy laid down by the Legislature and 
adopted by this House can be interpellated upon in this House and can 
form a subject of censure motion on the Ministry conciTncd. I have 
no doubt at all that that is the actual constitutional position. 

Let me now come to the position of the Railway Authority and the 
Railway Board. I suspect that there was a confusion in the mind of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, — ^I may be wrong and I may 
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be doing him an injustice,— but the position is surely this. The Eailway 
Board will be in existence under the new Constitution, which will come 
into existence, in a different way from the jjresent Eailway rBoard, but 
in bctwccii the Federal Legislature and the Federal Minister and the 
Eailway Board, which will be actually the executive authority for managing 
the Eailways, there will be interposed an authority called the Eailway 
Authority composed of non-officials, composed of Members who, according 
to the unanimous recommendations of the Members of the Central 
Legislature, will bo Members nominated by the Federal Minister, who, 
according to the proposals of the majority of this Committee, will be 
composed partly of Nominated Members by the Federal Legislature and 
partly by Members nominated by the Governor General at his discretion. 
In either case, this Eailway Authority will bo the real representative non- 
official body w'hich will be in close touch with the working of the railways, 
it will have control over the Chief Commissioner, it will scrutinise the 
Eailway Budgets and it will, from time to time, lay down instructions for 
the Chief Commissioner which he is bound to carry out. In fact, Sir, 
the Chief Commissioner of Eailways will carry out only those powers which 
are delegated to him by the Eailway Authority. The question arose in 
the Committe-'c, whether such a Eailway Authority, keeping such a constant 
and close siii)orvision over the working of the railways, should be composed 
of men who are full-time men paid for the job or whether they should be 
half-timers getting a fairly good allowance. Some of the Members felt 
that tlicy must be full-time Members from the very start. A majority of 
the Committee, liowever, felt that it was an experiment wbicli may be 
tried, but they kept an open mind on the question whether they may be 
full time men or not. If experience necessitated the appointment of these 
Members to the Eailway Authority on a full-time basis, they did not oppose 
it, but tli(\7 did not want to make a pr<.>posal from the very start that 
they should be full time officers paid for the purpose. This Eailway 
Authority is the authority which is going to have the real control over the 
maiiagcmeut of the Eailway Administration, subject, of course, to the 
policy being dictated by the Federal Government and by the Federal 
Minister. In either alternative, and taking the worst alternative, that -is, 
the alternative, whereby four Members are nominated by the Federal 
Minister and tlir(,‘c ]\remh('rs nominated by the Governor General, I ask 
this House to give its verdict on this question whether that Authority 
will 'not have greater control over the Eailway Executive than the present 
Legislature is iiaving. There is no use of tliinking that the Eailway 
Executive, as we know it, will have no check over it at all hereafter. No, 
Sir, that is not the position. There is a Eailway Authority composed of 
non-official gentlemen, seven in number, and they will have the requisite 
control over the Enilway I^xecutivc. If that Autliority is going to function 
satisfactorily, I venture to suggest that the extent of control over the 
Eailway Board, and, tlm ugh ihe Eailway Jioard, over the Agents of 
the various Eailway Adniinistrations, will be linich more close and much 
more exacting, and it will be mucli more concerned with the day-to-day 
administration than il is possible at the present moment. (Hear, hear.) 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: May I rise to elicit an explanation ? 
Will the Honourable Member cnbgliten the House for I am also in a 
little ^doubt. My llonournble friend has used the words “Eailway 
Board frequently. I do not know what exactly he means by ‘‘Eailway 
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Board**. In the new constitution, there will only be a Railway Authority 
and a Railway Executive, but no Railway Board. 

Dlwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: At the present moment, 
we are having a Railway Board,, constituted of a Chief Commissioner, 
a Financial Commissioner and two or three other Members as the occa- 
sion may demand, at the present moment, there is only one other Mem- 
ber, and these are in supreme command of the whole affairs of the rail- 
ways. The only authority above them is the over-worked Meunber for 
Commerce and Transport. Is that an Authority which is going to be 
more under control under the Railway Authority or less under control 
under the, Railway Authority than it is at present. 

I shall come now to the next scheme of this report. Under this Rail- 
way Authority, there will be a Railway Executive. The Railway Board 
will be composed of the Chief Commissioner, the Financial Commissioner 
and such other number of Commissioners as the Chief Commissioner 
may recommend. This is what I call the new Railway Board composed 
of a Chief Commissioner, a Financial Commissioner and such other Com- 
missioners as may be desired by the Chief Commissioner. This is the 
executive which carries out the work of the railways. Company-managed, 
Siatc.-managed, branch lines and all other lines. Now, how is this body 
going to be appointed? The Gidef Commissioner is appointed by the 
Statutory Railway Authority; that is to say, these seven non-official gen- 
tlemen, howsoever they may In* composed so far as communal consi- 
derations are concerned, will ho the persons who will select their future 
Chief Commission if. The only restriction is that that selection should 
be approved by the Governor General in Council. It is not a question 
of their making a recommendation to the Governor General which may 
or may not be approved; it is not a question of their being consulted 
as in the case of the appointment of the Governor of the Reserve Bank. 
Consultation in that event may mean that the Governor General at his 
discretion may appoint some one who has never been thought of by the 
Board of Directors. But, on the other hand, tlie Chief Commissioner is 
going to be appointed on the recommendation of the Railway Authority; 
that is to say, if one gentleman is not accepted by the Governor General, 
then he can only ask the Railway Authority to send in the name of an- 
otlicr gentleman. He cannot choose somebody in whom the Railway 
Authority has not got confidence. And quite rightly. The Railway 
Authority, under the scheme of the proposals, you will find, Mr. Presi- 
de ntt has the supremo responsibility of seeing that the railways are man- 
nged and conducted so economically and so efficiently that they are a 
profitable concern on commercial lines. You cannot throw that respon- 
sibility on the Railway Authority and, at the same time, suggest that the 
Chief Executive Officer shall be put over their heads without consultation 
with them and in direct negation or opposition to their orders. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: May I ask my friend where he gets this new 
Railway Board from? It is not in the report. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I would suggest to the 
Honourable Member to rend the. report of the Committee once over. 
You may call it the Railway Board or you may call it the Railway Exe- 
f^utive. There is no chaTm in the words “Railway Board*’. I consider 
that as the Railway Board, and it does not matter so long as the idea 
is not that these people should act in consultation or that the majority 
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of votes will prevail- I distinctly say that that is not the case, but i 
these two or three people are going to -act together and the Chief Com- 
missioner is to be mainly responsible to the Eailway Authority, I consi 
dor this an incipient Board at any rate. 

Now, Sir, the Financial Commissioner is the next chief, authority 
almost co-equal in extent of authority or in powers or in responsibilities 
to the Chief Commissioner himself. The Financial Commissioner plays 
a very important part at present in the affairs of the Eailway Board, anc 
the future Financial Commissioner is going to play an even more im- 
portant part in the new Eailway Executive that will be created, — will 
avoid the words “Eailway Board” if that does not suit any of the Hon- 
ourable Members of this House. Now, the Financial Commissioner is 
going to be appointed by the Federal Minister or by the Governor Genera] 
on the advice of the Federal Minister, to use a constitutional phrase, 
and that means that the recommendation of the Federal Minister is 
binding on the Governor General. It is a well known constitutional 
phrase. The. Governor General cannot repudiate the advice of the Minis- 
ter and is bound to accept the advice. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Sidney: It does not say so in the report. 

§ 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: It does say so in the 
re])ort, aud J would beg my Honourable friend. Sir Henry Gidney, who 
takes a very lively interest in all railway matters, to read the report once 
again : 

“The Financial Commissioner will be appointed by the Governor General on the 
advice of the Federal Government.** 

I did not know .1 was quoting the report so accurately, Mr. President. 
That merely rneaus that the Governor General must appoint the man 
chosen by the Federal Government. And, naturally, it is right that it 
should bo so. Matters of finance, finance being a transferred subject 
under the control of the' Legislature and in charge of a responsible 
Finance Minister, must be so arranged that the man in charge of finau- 
,cial scrutiny must be a man in whom the Federal Ministry has complete 
confidence. And, therefore, even as tlie Chief Commissioner is the person 
in whom the Eailway Authority has complete confidence, the Financial 
Commissioner must be a person in whom the Federal Minister has com- 
plete confiden(^\ Over and above this, the Chief Commissioner may sug- 
gest such other number of Commissioners as he considers necessary and 
the Eailway Authority shall appoint them- 

This is the skeleton of the proposals in the main. Now, I come to 
the q\iestion which was raised and which was debated to a certain extent 
on which, I admit, there was no agreement among representatives of 
the Legislature, whether the Minister of Transport should be a Member 
of the Eailway Authority or not. Some of my colleagues felt thftt the 
Minister of Transp.orl should be a Member of the Eailway Authority and 
should be the Cliairman of the Authority. I took the view, along with 
some otlui' colleaguos, that it was far betteor that the Minister. of Trans 
port shfAilr^ he outside the Eailway Authority altogether, that he must 
have only the power, at any time he likes, to attend meetingB of the 
Eailway Authority, give directions to the Eailway . Authority . ou the lines 
of the poUeies approved by himself or by the Legislature- aud r^^uire the 
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Bailway Authority to carry out certain instructionB which the Federal 
Government or the Legislature may lay down on questions of policy. 
And I felt that it would add to th(« prestige, it would add to the ^gnity 
and it would add to the ehiciency of the Minister of Transport if he were 
kept outside the Bailway Authority and were merely in a position to 
attend any particular meeting of the Bailway Authority and carrying on 
to them in person the wishes of his Government on any particular subject. 
What would happen in the alternative case ? If he were Minister and if 
he, were the President of the Bailway Authority and if ho were outvoted 
in the Baiiway Authority, what is his position with reference to the Lejns- 
lature? if he is called upon to give an explanation for some act of the 
Bailway Authority, is he going to suggest, as many of us who have bcrved 
on committees are inclined to suggest in this House, that for his part he 
did not do so; he voted against the proposal, but his colleagues on the 
Bailway Authority voted him down and. therefore, he should not be 
censured, but that the censure should be on his colleagues on the Bail-, 
way Authority? That may be an easy position for a Non-OflBcial Mem- 
ber, but it will be an impossible position for a Minister to lake up, chat 
while he is a Member of that Authority and bound by the decisions of 
the majority, he can have the hardihood to come up to the Legislature 
and say that personally he should be exonerated from any decisions that 
tlfat Bailway Authority has taken on any particular point. I still hold 
the view that it is far better for himself that the Minister cf Tiansport 
should be outside the Bailway Authority and should not be either a 
Member or the Prt/sident of that Authority, 

Now, Sir, the Secretary of State has emphasised this point that cm 
questions of policy the Federal Government and the Legislature will 
have complete control. In paragraph 4, he says : 

“The governing principle laid down in paragraph 1 ol’ the proposals is that rail- 
way policy is to be controlled by the federal LJovern incut and the Lcgit-luture, and 
where Defence requirements may be concerned, the authority of the Fedeial Ooverii- 
ment will reside in the Governor General by virtue of his special responsibility in 
respect of any matter affecting the administration of the Reserved Department of 
Defence.’* 

That is to say, in all matters the Federal Government will bo respon- 
sible. In those matters of policy which are within the competence of 
the non-reserved departments, the voice of the Legislature will prevail. 
In those matters of policy, such as defence matters with reference to 
strategic railways or with reference to mobilisation and utilisation of the 
railway energies at times of war or in cases of need, defance being a 
reserved subject and the Governor General being responsible, under the 
White Paper scheme, matters of policy in that respect must obviously be 
dictated by the Governor General- My Honourable friend, Mr. Dudhoria, 
raised some interesting questions, and asked what the Legislature will do 
hereafter. He raised the question of labour and said that supposing 
there is trouble with reference to railway labour, — and the railway is one 
of the largest employers of labour, — ^what will be the position of this 
Legislature? If, as a matter of policy, this Legislature feels that par- 
ticular hours of work should be prescribed for railway labour or that 
particular wages as the minima should be prescribed for railway labour, 
then I hold that, under the scheme of this London Committee's report, 
this Legislature^ has complete and omnipotent powers on those questions. 
Take, again, the question of the promotion of indigenous industries in the 
purchase of stores. If as ai matter of policy, ^s Legislature decides 

o 
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that the railways should utilise stores and articles produced in this coutt- 
try and promote the indigenous industries, I venture to claim tliat if 
that is a question of policy, — and I cannot see how it is not a question of 
policy, — the opinion of this Legislature expressed by Kesolution must be 
accepted by the Federal Minister and must be translated into practice by 
the Railway Authority and by every officer connected with the railway 
System. 

Take, again, the question of transport facilities to encourage trade and 
industry' and agricultural produce with reference to which my learned 
friend, Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, is going to have a motion 
to!rtorrow: well, that is certainly a question of policy; and, therefore, if 
agritadtiiral produce is to be conveyed at certain rates as a matter of 
public policy, then I venture to say again that the Legislature will be 
completely seized of that question, and its views must undoubtedly 
prevail. 

Take, again, the question of Indianisation. I cannot conceive of any 
question which is more a question of policy than the question of Indianisa- 
tion, and whatever is laid down by the Legislature must be binding qn 
the Railway Authority subject to one consideration — yes — because you will 
find in the White Paper scheme that the Governor General has got some 
special responsibilities in this matter of services — subject to that considera- 
tion, subject to any particnilar proposal of the Legislature being overruled 
by the Governor General in the discharge of his special responsibilities, 
I say once more that this Legislature dealing with it as a matter of policy 
will have complete power. I venture to go further, and, may I say, I 
am making a personal confession, that if only this Legislature, not even 
the Federal Legislature, knows how to exercise its powers and tries to 
bring up questions of policy — not detailed questions of a Ticket Examiner 
here and an Assistant Station Master tliere, — it could exercise much more 
iiifiiience even under the present Act than it is doing by the hundreds and 
thousands of questions i.liat it unfortunately asks on the floor of this 
House. We liave to educate ourselves — and here I say from my friend, 
Sjr Henry Gidncy, down to my humble self, as to how we have to educate 
ourselves as to the manner in whicli we can bring contentious questiona 
for discussion on the floor of the House without disgusting some of our 
own colleagues and witliout having any effect on the Honourable Members 
of fhe Treasury Bench. 

Now, somebody siigjrestcd that the interests of the minorities were 
ignored under the scheme. That was a very difficult question. We faced 
it fairiy and squarely, and I think we have evolved a solution which 1 
commend to the attention and acceptance of this House. That solution 
is to be found in para. 8 of this Committee’s report: 

‘ Tlie railway Authurilv will Id^ empoweroil, subject to the powers of the Governor 
General, in the nf liis special responsibilities, and subject to the safeguarding 

of the rights of all otnc Ki jn the service, at the time of the establishment of the 
Kailway Autlnr^'ty. to rebui lt c by rules or by general or special order the classifica- 
tion of post>- .li the railway servb‘'s on state-worked lines in British India, and the 
methods of rcr'iiitTncnt qunlifications for appointment to the service, conditions of 
service, pay an i allow ancco. Provident Fund benefits, gratuities, discipline and conduct 
of those services ; to make such delegHtions as it thinks fit, in regard to appointments and 
promotions, to authorities subordinate to it ; and to create such new appointments in 
the State Kaiiway Services in British India as it may deem necessary or 
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It comes to this that the new Eailway Authority is the supreme 
Authority with reference to all these matters, and others can only exercise 
it by way of delegation.' Then comes the important sentence: 

“In its recruitment to the railway services the Railway Authority shall be required 
to give effect to any instructions that may bo laid down to secure the representation 
•of the various communities in India.” 

Those instructions will be laid down by the Federal Government and 
by the Federal Ministry . . . » . 

Mr. S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce: Indian Com- 
merce): Where do you find it? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: That is the obvious mean- 
ing 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: The obvious meaning is that the instructions will be 
laid down by the Secretary of State or the Governor General. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: My Honourable friend, Mr. 

5 pm ^ lawyer, and I bow to him on all questions 

of interpretation of Statutes and laws, but I prefer to interpret 
a report, to which I was a direct party, in my own way. The Secretary 
of State does not enter into this question at all: he is wiped out of the 
piffiure, so far as this matter is concerned, the moment the Railway 
Authority is constituted. Then' my friend referred to the Governor General. 
The next sentence says: ' 

“In regard to the framing of rules to regulate the recruitment of the Superior 
Railway Services the Public Service Commission shall be consulted. Any powers in 
regard to matters dealt with in this paragraph at present exercised by the Govern- 
ment of India over Company-managed railways shall in future be exercised by the 
Railway Authority.” 

Therefore, as regards the Governor General, the very opening sentence 
of the para. I have quoted says that the Railway Authority will be 
empowered, subject to the powers of the Governor General in the exercise 
of his special responsibility. The special responsibility for maintaining a 
contented service, for giving effect to what is termed communal repre- 
sentation, or, for looking after the grievances, etc., inheres in the Governor 
General. In making those appointments, so far as principles are concerned, 
the Railway Authority will be bound by the regulations or instructions 
which the Government of the day, that is, the Federal Government may 
lay down; and, with reference to the qualifications, etc., as regards the 
su])e»i()r services, it will be guided by the recommendations of the Public 
Services Commission. Some members of the Committee went further and 
^5aggested that, both for superior and subordinate appointments, the Public 
Services Commission may be consulted and iheir rules adopted by the 
Railway Authority. Unfortunately we wore not able to carry the majority 
of our colleagues on the liondon Committee with us, but it is quite clear 
that at every stage and in every manner possible we have tried to see that 
the representation of various communities is adequately safeguarded. How 
olse could we do it when no less a (»hnmpion of the rights of minority 
■communities than my friend, Sir Henry Gidney, appeared before the 
London Committee with a special memorandum on the subject of the 
appointment of Anglo-Indians, and j)leaded so eloquently, so charmingly 
and so effectively that the London Committee was left gasping at *the 
nicment when he finished his eloquent appeal? 

One or two minor points only remain. Take the question of maxima 
and minima rates and freights. One of the questions that is so often 
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debated in this House is the reduction of third class passenger fares and. 
of traffic rates. In fact, this morning we had a debate on that question:.' 
you will find that in para. 11, it is said: 

“fn regard to the railways referred to in paragraph 4, maxima and minima rates^ 
and fares shall he fixed by the Railway Authority subject to the control of thO' 
Ifaderal Government.’* 

That is to say, if the Federal Government so choose, it can, with the^ 
approval of the Legislature, direct the Railway Authority to take a parti- 
cular maximum fare and a particular minimum fare. I venture to think, 
tliat, on the wliole, in this report, we have tried to safeguard, as far as 
possible, the real effective control of policy on behalf of the public. It 
is true that we are not going to have a replica of the discussion that we 
now have on tbe Railway Budget; it is true that my Honourable friend,, 
the Commerce Member, or his successor, the Federal Minister of Transport^ 
will not put forward 12 items before us which we now scrutinise with the 
idea of reducing them substantially; it is true, at any rate I hope it will be 
true, that we si jail not have 970 out of 3,000 questions relating to railway 
employees, which we had during the last year, on the floor of the House. . 
But thete is the control of the Federal Legislature through the responsible 
Federal Minister over the Railway Authority. 1 venture to submit that, 
under this scheme of reforms, if it goes through, we shall have greater 
power th.an we have today. But that is not saying much : we shall havG 
more effective power in controlling the Railway Administration than we 
are having today. 

One last question. Somebody suggested to the Commerce Member 
that he need not partake in this debate, I do not know whether he wiH 
be in a position to do so with reference to these proposals; but I would 
like to ask the question, which I asked Sir George Schuster with reference 
to the Reserve Bank Report: is he in a position to tell us how far the 
recommendations of the London Committee with reference to the Statutory 
Railway Board have been accepted by the Secretary of State and by the 
British Government? I know that so far as the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee is concerned, the question is still an open question — it is res 
judicata^ if I may say so; but T wish to know how far the British Govern- 
ment and the Secretary of State are willing to back up the report of the 
London Committee, and in what particulars, if any. he is prepared to 
reject the rocoinmcndation of the majority of the London Committee.. 

I venture once more to suggest to this House that it will be utilising its 
opportunity to the best purpose if it concentrates on this one issue^ 
whether legislation shall be by Parliamentary Statute or by this House, 
and, on that question, I have no hesitation that the overwhelming opinion 
of this House will be in favour of legislation by this House or by ita 
successor. (Applause.) i 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chau^ 
has no objection to adjourn the House now. 

Some Honourable Members: Yes. i 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The House 
now stands adjourned till 1.1 O’clock tomorrow. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, the 
S2nd February, 1934. ^ 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


THE EAILWAY BUDGET— LIST OP DEMANDS— confd. 

Second Stage — contd. 

Demand No. 1 — ^Railway Board— confd. 

Statutory Railway Board — contd. 

« 

ICr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now resume consideration of the following cut motion moved by Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singh: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Kail way Board* be reduced by Re. 100.** 

Ba]a Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Eural): It is always a great disadvantage to follow up an 
argument after the stately eloquence of my Honourable friend, Diwan 
Bahadur Kamaswami Mudaliar, and I am extremely thankful to you that 
you adjourned the House yesterday and gave us some little time to forget 
the effect of that eloquence. I shall, in the few observations that I propose 
to submit for the consideration of this House, put in the forefront the 
request with which my Honourable friend started, namely, that some device 
should be had by which the vote of this House should be confined to the 
question whether legislation to set up this Statutory Eailway Board should 
be undertaken here or in Parliament. While I admit that it is an important 
question, while the Secretary of State also admits that it is an important 
quesfion, though I am perfectly sure not in the same sense that we say 
that it is an important question, T submit that that is not the only or 
even the most important point in this proposal regarding a Statutory 
Eailway Board, and T would, therefore, respectfully ask that the entire 
parts making up the constitution of this Statutory Eailway Board fis pictured 
in this report or in the sketch proposals, as they call it, for the Statutory 
Eailway Board — I say that the entire proposals contained therein should 
be submitted for the consideration and the vote of this House. Why I say 
it is not the most important is, that, if you work back to the time when 
this White Paper was brought into existence, clause 74, which was brought 
to the notice of the House by my Honourable friend. Sir Henry Gidney, 
runs as follows: 

“There iS one matter of importance which these proposals do not cover, namely, the 
arrangements to be made for the administration of the railways under the Federal 
Government. His Majesty’s Government” (/ ask Honourable Members to listen to this 

( 1167 ) A 
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sentence somewhat carefully) “consider that it will be essential that while the Federal 
Government and Legislature will necessarily exercise a general control over railway 
policy, the actual control of the administration of the State railways in India including 
those worked by companies should be placed by the Constitution Act in the hands 
of a Statutory Railway Board so composed <and with such powers as will ensure that 
it is in a position to perform its duties upon business principles and without being 
•ubjected to political influence.’* 

Then it proceeds to point out the necessity of preserving the rights of 
the existing Companies, etc., to which I will come later. So that, in the 
White Paper, as I understand the language of it — I may be wrong, and if 
I am wrong I speak subject to correction — as I understand the language of 
this clause, it means that His Majesty’s Government consider it essential 
that a Statutory Eailway Authority should be brought into existence by 
providing for it in the Constitution Act, which is an Act of Parliament, 
so composed and with such duties as to ensure the control that His Majesty's 
Govcinment consider essential in the working of the railways. Now, Sir, 
I understand that language to mean that both the necessity to set up a 
Statutory Bail way Board as well as the definition of the powers which will 
ensure that Statutory Bail way Board to exercise its control fully and 
effectively over the State-owned and Company-managed railways would 
be provided for in the Constitution Act itself. I admit it is just possible 
that the Secretary of State may not insist upon that condition, but I am 
now upon the point that, when our friends went to England, this was 
the condition with which they were faced, and they sat. I am entirely at 
one, I fully believe that my friends did put up a fight when they say 
that they did, regarding the necessity to have this Indian legislation, but 
unfortunately they forgot to have it entered in the sketch proposals them- 
selves. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): There was no such fight at all. 

I 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I am very glad. Yesterday we were 
told that there was a fight, and Mr. Anklesaria, who belongs to my Party, 
says that there was no fight. Whether they all agreed to Parliamentary 
legislation or whetlier the question was never raised at all — both these 
things are' included in the statement of my Honourable friend that there 
was no fight. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Bural): T said very clearly what happened at the meeting, and the 
arguments which I used then I also mentioned on the floor of the House 
yesterday — that we were all in favour of Indian legislation. 

Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: The sting is always in the tail. 
Unfortunately, my complaint is not that- there was no argument. As I said, 
I am quite prepared to believe, I am quite prepared to state — ^in fact, I 
do not think I ought to have used the word “believe”, because when my 
friends say that such ami such a thing did happen, I have no doubt that 
it did happen, hut my compk.int is, not that they did not put up a fight, 
not that argu ments, convincing or otherwise, were not put forward, but 
that in the sketch proposals, exactly as they said that there should be 
two Muhammadans, one shall be a European, and the rest, etc., why, I 
respectfully ask — ^and I have no objection to yield if my Honourable friend 
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will tell me why— I respectfully ask, why did they not insist that this 
provision should find a place in their sketch proposals? The Secretary of 
State sends a memorandum, and if you read between the lines, not forgetting 
the lines themselves, you find exactly how his mind works. He sa;^s 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I explain ae there is an attack on the Com- 
mittee ? We pressed very hard that this ought to find a place in the report, 
but we were clearly told that this particular thing was outside the scope 
or terms of reference of the Committee and that the proper body to discuss 
it was the Joint Committee of the Parliament. 

Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: We do not know whether there were 
any terms of reference at all as I shall show presently. But if the Secretary 
of State said so, if the Secretary of State said that this was within the 
purview of the Joint Committee and that it would be discussed with the 
British Indian Delegation, why did he say in the last portion of his 
memorandum : 

“In any case, it would be necessary to preserve in the Constitution Act the existing 
rights which the Indian railway companies possess . . 

•That should find a place in the Constitution Act. 

Now, the necessity to establish a Statutory Railway Board should find 
its place in the Constitution Act, and, lastly, the Statutory Railway Board, 
controlling as it does the entire Indian railway system, ought to be given 
powers, and it does mean, unless I have entirely misunderstood the English 
language, that the powers which the Railway authority would exercise would 
also be provided by Parliamentary legislation, subject, of course, to the 
position being abandoned by the Secretary of State himself. Therefore, I 
am perfectly right in stating that whatever the Secretary of State might 
say, these gentlemen did not go to record or register the orders of the 
Secretary of State. I may say at once that my Honourable friend is greatly 
mistaken in thinking, when I am developing this argument, that I am attack- 
ing our delegation. I do nothing of the sort. I have got great admiration 
for the public spirit and self-sacrifice with which these gentlemen left their 
home and stayed in a cold climate suffering all the inconveniences, only 
for the service of the country. There is no doubt about it, but that does 
not prevent me from pointing out that, notwithstanding all their good in- 
tentions, the result that they have achieved for us is not in the best 
interests of the country and it is that that I am criticising, and I hope 
no one would deny me the right, exactly as my friends, who have been on 
the Committee, are absolutely of opinion that the conclusions they have 
arrived at conserve the interests of the country. I have no quarrel with 
them. They are perfectly entitled to hold that opinion. What I respect- 
fully submit is that I am entitled to show that what they did collectively 
or individually, not themselves collectively or individually, but taking the 
terms of the sketch proposals, I say that they do not conduce to the interests 
of the country and it is that that I am saying. I am not criticising any- 
body. 


Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Rohilkund a)id Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): May I ask my Honourable friend, if he had actually accepted 
the invitation given to him and gone to the London Committee, wliat 
recommendations, different from the one that we have made, he would have 
made ? 

A 2 
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Raja Bahadur G. Krlshnamachariar: It is always very difficult to say 
what would have happened if a certain thing came into existence. 1 am^ 
not a prophet to prophesy, but I will presently show the disadvantage with- 
which they started and I should have started protesting against it. My 
friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad, must have read these White Paper proposals 
at some time, but wlien my Honourable friends, who formed this delegation 
in England, sat very heavily upon him, he must have forgotten everything' 
when he said: “Oh, if I said that parliamentary legislation was contemplat- 
ed, I was in the wrong”. He need not have withdrawn what he said. 
He need not have expressed his regret, because that is the condition with 
which these gontleTrieri started. Why on’ earth did they not have it pro- 
vided for in their own sketch proposals? I shall now proceed with my 
arguments. Mr. Eaiiga Iyer asked me what I would have done there, if 
I had been there. I should bo sorry to say what I would have done, but^ 
tlie situation as it would have presented itself to me is this. In the year 
19«S0, His Majesty's Government, with the concurrence of the Government 
of India, had practically made up their mind, I say this without fear of 
contradiction, that a Statutory Railway Authority should be instituted in 
view of all these impending reforms including the Federal Constitution, as 
witnessed by their reference to Brigadier General Hammond. Brigadier 
General Hammond was asked to report on the necessity and desirability of 
bringing into existence a Statutory Railway Authority in view, among other 
things, of the impending constitutional changes and the Federal Govern- 
ment. I do not know, if, beyond this report, that we have in our hands 
from Brigadier General Hammond, anything else passed, but, when our 
friends from India went to England, this is what happened. This is what 
the Secretary of State says: 

“Tho paper entitled ‘Sketch Proposals for the future administration of Indian 
railways’, which I now circulate, is tho outcome of the deliberation of a Committee* 
which I recently appointed to consider a/ scheme which I have prepared in consultation 
with the Government of India to give effect to these principles.” 

I should very much like to know from my friend. Dr. Ziauddin, what 
were the terms of the reference that the Secretary of State told him which- 
did not cover the necessity or otherwise of Indian legislation on this matter. 
I put that question i;t this stage, because, when these gentlemen went 
there, the Secretary of State had already a cut and dried proposal and 
put it before them. If he had said “Now, this is the proposal that I want 
you to consider”, I should have said “Thanks, I am sorry I came here at 
great risk and trouble. The first question I should like to debate is whether 
there is any nec jssity for this Statutory Railway Board”. If the Secretary 
of State said “That is entirely out of the purview of my suggestion”, 
1 should have said **Khuda Hafiz \ I am not going to be a party to your 
Committee”. That is my answer to my Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga 
Iyer. I was not told this fact when I left the Indian shores. I do not know 
if my friends were told. They were not told tliat they were going to 
consider a scheme which the Seen tary of State had already prepared in 
consultation with the Government of India and that these gentlemen were 
summoned to dot the i's and dash the t's. The moat important and funda- 
mental question is whoiher you want a Statutory Railway Authority or not. 
You may want it. T am not at all against it. I shall presently show that 
to some excent a Statutory Railway Authority might be necessary, but 
surely in faii.iess to the persons, who were to be summoned to assist them 
in their deliberations, how on earth is it that they were not given an 
opportunity to come to a conclusion as to whether there was any necessity 
for the Statutory Railway Board or not. I say, Sir, there is no necessity. 
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"That is my first point. There is no necessity in this manner — ^in the waj 
that you have brought into existence the Statutory Eailway Authority or 
whatever you are going to do hereafter, this is absolutely a wild goose chase. 
This is absolutely what the sketch proposals start with: 

“Subject to the control of policy by the Federal Government and the Legislature, 
a Railway Authority will be established and will be entrusted with the administration 
of railways in India as detailed in paragraph 4 and will exercise its powers through an 
executive constituted as suggested in paragraph 3.” 

The Statutory Eailway Authority is vested with the control of the entire 
State-managed railways, but what shall they do ? They shall exercise their 
power through the executive. The word "through*^ has a little bit of a 
history behind it if you turn to the provisions of the South African Act. 
General Hammond, in his very valuable memorandum, gives a summary 
of the conditions existing all over the w’orld in connection vrith the aamin- 
istration of the railways. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: As existed three years ago? 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I am not quite sure, Sir, that there 
has been an earthquake all round the world and that all these railways have 
cedsed to exist. The earthquake happened only in Bihar, and, consequently 
the railway system brought into existence by the expenditure of crores and 
crorcs of rupees still exists, and still my friend’s researches would seem 
to show to the House that they have ceased to exist. We shall go on with 
the text. In the South African Act of 1909 which constituted this EaUway 
Administration, it is also stated that the Board shall exercise this power 
through the executive. Thus, the administration of the railways by these 
gentlemen, who constituted the Board in the South African Act, shall 
be through an executive, and I was only concerned with that. T.u the 
sketch proposals also the word is used and it is a singularly unfortunate 
copy, if it merely was a copy, because what happened in South Africa? 
Immediately there arose a clash. The Statutory Board said, they were 
responsible for the administration; the Federal Minister said, he was 
responsible. The Statutory Board asked, “what shall we do?” The reply 
was, “advise”. Tt was then asked, “what about my advice?” The reply 
was, ”it may or may not be accepted”. This went on until in 1916 the 
Statutory Eailway Board Act w^as enacted, with the result that the Statu- 
tory Eailway Authority has been constituted to be an Advisory Authority; 
it is uot an Authority which has real powers of control. That is the effect 
of the word “through”. Sir, if the past is any guide for the future, if 
the way these things would work could be judged from our past experience, 
the word “through” is very very unfortunate. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Between whom was the conflict? , 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: The Government and the Sfcatiitory 
Authority were all one. Well, I am not the same now as I was when I was 
young, and Dr. Ziauddin is not what he was in Cambridge studying for 
his examination. What this thing says is that the word “through* at 
any rate started the conflict. That is my position and it is rather unfortunate 
that you copied this word “through”. I shall presently show with legard 
to the constitution of the Eailway Authority which these gentlemen were 
at great pains to propose by composing their communal differences and 
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showing a united front and asking that appointments should be made,, 
so as to ensure the independence of these men from the political influence- 
in England, that these two proposals were promptly repudiated bj? the 
Secretary of State. My Ploriourable friend, the Diwan Bahadur, asked 
Government to say whether the Secretary of State did accept their pro- 
posals. Now, so far as these proposals are concerned, this is the most- 
important of the proposals, but the Secretary of Staici did not accept their 
proposals, and I shall presently show that there is nothing in the rest of 
the sketch proposals which requires any further agreement or non-agreement, 
from the Secretary of State, because they are all parts of schemes the? 
details of which have not yet been worked, and, consequently, the accept- 
ance or otherwise of the Secretary of State is entirely beside tne point. 
You come then to the executive. There is an Executive Authority con- 
sisting of the Chief Commissioner, who is well versed in the administration 
of the railways, and there is the Financial Commissioner, who is not subject, 
to the control of the Chief Commissioner, and there are other (.'oinmis- 
sioners. In connection with the debate on the Reserve Bank Jhll, my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, told us how in practice the 
Directors came to be elected and how they themselves congratulated them- 
selves upon the good work they did, and so on. Now, that would exactly 
be the position, I think of the Statutory Railway Board. Your Executive — 
I do not care by what fetters you bind them — have after all got to work 
and, even in the matter of appointments, if you will kindly refer to 
Brigadier General Hammond’s proposals regarding South Africa, you will 
find that appointments are not questions of policy, appointments are part 
of the administration, and the men responsible for the administrati.m should 
be allowed to have free control with regard to the appointments, i believe 
I am quoting it rightly when I say that he said that the position taken up 
by the executive is that, unless there is a very serious matter, appoint- 
ments made by the Executive should be confirmed by the Railway Autho- 
rity. In some cases, where you come to the higher appointments, these 
may involve a large question. I quite agree with regard to the matters 
about which there was a great deal of complaint while it was pointed out 
that, out of 3,250 questions, 900 questions were devoted mostly to questions 
of contracts and the salaries of clerks on Rs. 5 or Rs. 10 a month and their 
'other grievances. These ought not to be brought up before th.is House 
and there should be an authority to check the position. But how are this 
Railway Authority going to ensure that particular control whid: now is 
transferred from the Governor General in Council to this Railway Authority^ 
In an able memorandum prepared by the Right Honourable Dr. fiapru, 
he refers to a confidential memorandum which reached him in which he 
says: 

“I received a confidential memoraDdnm* * * containing proposals for the 

fature administration of the Indian railways ” 

Now, I would respectfully akk Dr. Ziauddin, who started from India 
with a confirmed determination to oppose the constitution of a Statutory 
Railway Board, when he sat on that Committee, was this confidential 
report placed before them in the beginning, in the middle, or in the end ? 

Ur. C. S. Eanga Iyer: The confidential memorandum of the Honour- 
able gentleman is no longer confidential: it is the memorandum of the 
Secretary of State to which Dr. Sapru refers. It was then a confidential 
memorandum. 
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Baja Bahadur O. Kridmamacharlar: If that is so, all I can say is that 

Dr. Sapru must have forgotten the facts, because ho says ; 

. containing proposals for the future administration of the railways.** 

I take it, Dr. Sapru knew exactly what was intended by this memo- 
randum, as he elsewhere refers to our friends being in England discussing 
about this matter and to their report. Will my Honourable friends, who* 
had been in London, tell me what are the ways by which they arc going to 
ensure control by the Statutory Eailway Authority of the railways of 
India? This sketchy proposal is very brief, I know that, but although - 
they say that brevity is the soul of wit, it has got the qualification of 
brevity, but I do not understand the wit in it. There are 13 paragraphs — 
a rather unlucky number too, because this happened in England, where 
thirteen is, I believe, a very unlucky number — and if you go through 
these, what they do is to mention as a preliminary the position of the 
Secretary of State, then they go on with the Board and how it should be 
established, then they say about the executive, then they say about the 
control. They say, to whom the property shall Belong? Then they say 
something about the rate and the way in which to safeguard the interests 
and what sort of account should be prepared where there is an inter- 
rfiiilway conflict or a conflict with some other authority, and what should 
be done in those circumstances. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member should now conclude. He has already taken half 
an hour which is twice the time allowed, and there are quite a number 
of Members who are anxious to speak. It is in the hands of the House 
as to how many Members should be able to speak. 

Baja Bahadur Q. Krishnamachariar: I do not want to dispute your 
ruling, Rir. But may I respectfully request, out of consideration, that 
it was I who made it possible for the House to discuss the whole day, 
and, having regard to the fact that I am probably the only man from my 
Party who would speak and that it is I who made it possible to continue 
the discussion, perhaps you will be kind enough to give me 15 minutes 
more. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member should conclude within ten minutes. 

Bala Bahadur O. BMshnamachariar; ^11 ri?ht. Sir. Then I shall 
proceed verv fast, and I hope I shall not lose the wit when I am brief. 
I was on the point that nothing is said about the details of the control, 
and if you look at paragraph 4 giving the details of the control, it only 
repeats that thev shall have the control, and then it says about business 
principles and all that sort of thing. I should have liked to quote, if I had 
the time, the way in which the business principles are worked in South 
Africa and how the very same question that I submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Honourable the Railway Member, namely, the question of 
fnoluding the strategic railways in the management of the railways, was one 
of the moot points there. I leave it there with the conclusion, that, so far 
as the labours of these gentlemen in London were concerned, they have not 
brought us anything tangible. With regard to the constitution, I have 
already said that, after a great deal of discussion, our friends came to 3 
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conclusion which the Secretary of State promptly, repudiated. What 
the position? Somebody will appoint somebody, and although you lay 
down the qualification, we all know how these things work in practice as 
time goes on. Consequently, if you consider the constitution and if you 
consider how these gentlemen will come into existence, and if you consider 
how the control will be exercised in the absence of all material, it is 
difficult to agree that it is absolutely unnecessary for a Statutory Board to 
come into existence. There will be seven Members and seven saloons. They 
will get at least Rs. 3,000 a month and will have a host of clerks and 
stenographers, the red-coated and lace-fronted chaprasis and the rest of it. 
And, if the future Transport and Communications Member cannot get 
through these things, then another additional Member may be appointed, 
who will cost only six or seven thousand rupees and his paraphemelia will 
be only one saloon and not seven saloons. Lastly, Sir, the great disad- 
vantage upon which my friend waxed eloquent, as if it was not the most 
important thin.g, was the powers. They say, do not give the powers to the 
Legislature. Tn South Africa, in spite of all the protests about the political 
influence, the Member in charge of the Transport, etc.. Branch is the 
Chairman of that Board. And if you read Hammond’s report, you will 
find that the South African Committee has worked wonderfully well afid 
has insured improvement and development on all lines and yet the con- 
demnation of it was that — at times political influences had the better over 
the admirusiration. Therefore, there is no such thing as a political in- 
fluence. When the Governor Genera] does a thing at his discretion, is 
this TTouso going to believe that he is going to do it with his own free 
will and not at the dictation of the Secretary of State to whom he is 
subordinate? Tn conclusion, I wish to say this. Tt is the privilege of this 
TTouse to go into the question of the revenue and expenditure of the 
railways. 

My friend most eloquently stated and I do agree that most of his 
observations are right that we have here given 195 cut motions with 
absolutely no idea whatsoever. Sir, that is not the fault of the system; 
it is the fault of us who come and work here. We are all amateurs and 
not trained to this sort of thing and, somehow or other, we decide to take 
a dharicc in the Assembly. Here we are flooded with papers which we 
have no time to read; we are rushed through the whole thing. We are 
asked to sit till half past live. As we have got to do something rj^ther 
than do notliing, u o flung these cuts on the Government people who know 
very well that we do not mean anything at all by them. They listen to 
the debate coolly and, at the end, cither give a sympathetic reply or oppose 
the motion. Once they oppose it, the whole phalanx of the official block 
is behind them .and wo are outvoted. That is the disadvantage of the 
Constitution and I hope it will be changed. More responsible men than 
ourselves and less amateur men then ourselves will come who will study the 
question and will put forward substantial cuts. It is absolutely impossible 
to believe that the Lcgisiahirc could be divested of its control such as »t 
has over a property v;hi(»]i belongs to us worth about 850 crores. That is 
absolutely unimaginable. Sir, if you push that argument to its logical 
conclusion, t]j'*n Uie next- 15 days, which are connected with the General 
Budget, might just as well have been wiped out. It may then be said 
that out of so many dem.ands two were discussed and the rest were 
guillotined. Consequently, I submit that, owing to all these disadvantage®, 
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the Authority such as is proposed is absolutely useless without these 
amendments. And if we know hereafter what those powers are, which 
would insure control consistently with the interests of India, I for one 
will at least think that my voice has some strength here. I would support 
that scheme, but not this scheme of which we do not know either the head 
or the tail. 

Hr. E. 0. Keogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Eural) : Sir, my 
task has been considerably lightened by the very able speech which my 
Honourable friend, the Haja Bahadur, has just made, and I do not propose 
to repeat the arguments which fell from him just now. But I should like 
to say a few words in supplementing some of the observations made by him. 

My Honourable friend said that so far as the very establishment of the 
Statutory Bailway Board itself was concerned, this House and the Indian 
public had no opportunity of having their say. Now, Sir, I remember 
to have spoken at least thrice on this question, beginning from 1931, 
and mine was a voice in the wilderness. If I had the powerful support 
of my Honourable friend, the Kaja Bahadur, on a previous occasion, 
perhaps the issue which he wants to force on this occasion could have been 
mgre usefuMy debated and a straight decision taken thereon in this House. 
I had no intention to go into the genesis of this proposal, but as my 
Honourable friend, the Baja Bahadur, has raised the question as to when 
it was that Indian opinion evc^r accepted the principle of this Statutory 
Railway Authority, I will have to refer, though somewhat reluctantly, to 
what happened in liondon in 1930. It was the Government of India that 
raised this question for the first time in their Despatch on the Simon Com- 
mission Report. The Simon (yommission Report had nothin^^ to say on 
this qu(‘stioii, and when the Government of India considered the detailed 
proposals of the Simon Commission, they it was who made the suggestion 
that having regard to the enlarged powers of influence, if not of control 
which the future Central liCgislature was going to have under the Simon 
proposals, this was one of tlie essential conditions of efficient railway n,d- 
ministration. When, later, the Round Table Conference was having its 
first session, as has already been pointed out by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, a recommendation was smuggled into the report 
of that Conference, or rather the report of the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee of the first Round Table Conference, to the effect that the Com- 
mittee had agreed that such a Statutory Body should be set up if expert 
enquiry showed it to bo desirable. As has already been pointed out. Mem- 
ber after Member protested against that being put into the report, as no 
sucli decision had ever been taken by the Committee itself and no discussion 
had ever taken place on that question. The British Lord Chancellor cited 
the Maharaja of Bikaner as having raised that issue, but the Maharaja of 
Bikaner promptly denied having done it. Protest was again raised at the 
full Conference by Mr. Jayakar, among others, but still this recommenda- 
tion persists in the report of the first Round Table Conference; and, so 
tar as the British authorities are concerned, they regard the broad issue 
as res judicata, that is to say, the recommendation is there as the re- 
eemmendation of the Round Table Conference to which Indians were 
parties. 


Mr. K. N. Anklesaria: Is not Federation a recommendation of the 
Round Table Conference? 
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Mr. S. 0. Keogy: 1 do not think Federation has anything necessarily 
to do with the Statutory Railway Board. 


Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: Was the principle of Federation ever specifically 
put in issue at the Round Table Conference? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: There was complete unanimity on that question among 
the princes and the people of India, and my Honourable friend had better 
refresh iiis memory from the reports of the Round Table Conference, 
^i'hat is the position w^hich confronts us. Brigadier- General Hammond’s. 
enquiry followed that so-called recommendation by the Round Table Con- 
ference, obviously as the expert enquiry envisaged in the report of the 
Federal Structure Committee. I am giving these things in their chronologi- 
cal order, so that some of the misapprehensions of my Honourable friend, 
the Raja Hahadur, may be removed. Brigadier-General Hammond's 
enquiry was the direct result of the so-called recommendation of the first 
Round Table Conference. I do not know at what stage the question is 
at the present moment. But we further know that when the Consultative 
Committee of tlie Round Table Conference met here, this very question, 
was taken \ip and the Members recorded their decision against any legisla- 
tion being undertaken in England so as to interfere with the authority of 
tlie Government of India in regard to railway matters. Then followed this- 
London Committee. I had no desire to advance any argument of prejudice 
on this occasion, and if I had to refer to all these previous incidents, it 
is simply because I wanted to correct one of the misapprehensions under 
which my I]bnour«able friend, the Raja Bahadur, appeared to me to be 
labouring. Hero we have a concrete proposal placed before us, and 1 
had better address myself to that. When I find that several of my 
Honourable friends and esteemed colleagues are signatories to this report, 
I naturally approach it with a good deal of bias in its favour, and, if 
I say anything in criticism of their proposals, it is because I have failed 
to realise all that they intended to convey in this very sketchy “sketch* 
proposals” that have been placed before us. And one of the complaints 
that I have against my colleagues is that there are things said here which 
need to be explained more fully, indeed, I find that on certain points at 
least there is a good deal of difference of opinion between Members of 
this House w^ho have signed this report as to what was exactly meant 
to be conveyed. 

On a previous occasion, I said that I visualise the Indian railway 
svstem as the largest co-operative organisation in the world owned by 
the people, worked by the people for the exclusive benefit of the people. 
Sir, the fundamental fact about the Indian railways is the ownership by 
the tax-paver. Not merely have the Indian railways been constructed 
out of capital borrowed on the security of Indian revenues, but it has 
to be remembered that, in the past years, when most of the important 
railways were working under a system of guarantee, in those lean years, 
it was the Indian tax-payer who had to make up for the deficit in the 
earnin.es of the raihvavs so as to pay the stipulated interest to the working 
comnanies. Several estimates have been made as to the total of the losses 
which the tnx-payer had to bear in this fashion. One authority has calcu- 
lated that if we v.'cve to charge a reasonable compound interest on that 
amount, the total would stand today in the neighbourhood of 800 crores. 
But even if we were to accept the figure as given by the Aokworth Com- 
mittee itself, the amount of losses incurred in the past simply for the 
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purpoLG of making up the stipulated interest payable to the guaronteedi 
companies, would come up to very nearly 70 crores. When we are discuss- 
ing the question of transference of control over such an institution from this. 
House, in whatsoever little degree, we must remember this fundamental 
fact. Now, I must say in justice to my Honourable friends, who repre- 
sented this House on the Committee, that they do not propose to divest 
the Indian Government or the Indian tax-payer of the proprietary interests 
in tliis huge public utility concern. They say in paragraph 4 “that the 
railways shall remain vested in' the Crown for the purposes of the Federal 
Government”. The Crown, of course, comes in as a constitutional expedient 
and the proprietorship of the Federal Government is here recognised. The 
whole question is, what is the agency through which we are going to 
manage this huge undertaking. I do not mind whether that particular 
agency is set up by a Statute, but what really matters is that whatever 
powers that authority is to enjoy, must be allowed to it as a matter of 
delegation from the principal, namely, the taxpayer of India. By whatso- 
ever manner you effect that delegation, to whatsoever little extent you 
maintain the control of the Government, these are questions which, to 
my mind, are of minor importance if once we recognise the fundamental 
principle that the ownership is of the Indian tax-payer and that the re- 
presentatives of the Indian tax-payer sitting in the Central Legislature 
will have the right to say how much authority shall be enjoyed by thia 
managing agency, how much authority shall be left to be enjoyed by the 
responsible Minister in charge of Communications, and how much authority 
again shall be left to this Legislature. So long as that fundamental posi- 
tion is acknowledged, I do not mind whether it is a Statutory Authority 
or an Authority sot up by a mere convention of this House. Sir, I re- 
member that when the Constitution under which we are working was in- 
troduced, a proposal was made very seriously that the Eailway Depart- 
ment should be placed in the same position as the Army Department, 
namely, that its revenues and expenditure shall not be subject to the same 
amount of control of this House as of the other Departments, but, that, 
for the purposes of the Budget, it shall be treated as a non-voted Depart- 
ment. That suggestion did not find any favour with the authorities in* 
England at that time. What is more, when the proposal for the separa- 
tion of railway finance from the general finances of the country was made, 
the Secretary of State made it clear that unless the Legislative Assembly 
agreed to a convention for the purpose of effecting the separation, he was 
not, going to use his authority for the purpose of enforcing any such separa- 
tion ; and the Legislative Assembly, as a measure of self-denying ordinance, 
passed that Resolution of September, 1924, under which this separation 
has been effected. It matters very little whether today we have another 
convention further restricting the rights of this House, and restricting the 
rights of the future Minister of Communications, or whether we impose 
such restrictions by legislation in this House. Sir, that brings me to the 
point which was stressed by my Honourable friend, the Diwan Bahadur,, 
yesterday, and although I do not agree with him that we are necessarily 
confined to the four alternatives that the Secretary of State has laid down 
in his memorandum, I agree that, if there is any use in having a discus- 
sion today in this House, if there is any use in having a division on this 
issue, the divisioii should take place on the issue as to whether the legisla- 
tion should take place here under the fullest authority of the Central 
Legislature or whether any meticulous provision of a detailed character 
should be made in the Constitution Act itself. I frankly confess that 1 
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[Mr. K. C. Neogy.l 
find it impossible to agree to any of these four alternatives laid down by 
the Secretary of State. The broad issue to which I am prepared to agree, 
and tlie issue which I and my friends are prepared to put to the vote on 
this motion, is that the Central Legislature of India shall have the fullest 
and freest liberty to legislate in this matter and that the Central Legisla- 
ture of the future shall have the freest and fullest liberty of amending 
the Statute by which any such authority is set up. Sir, the first alterna- 
tive refers to “ adaptation* *. We have learnt what this adaptation means 
in connection with the lleserve Bank Bill. We are not going any longer 
to walk into that trap; and when I come to number 4, I find that there 
again the freedom of this House, or rather of the future Federal Legisla- 
ture, to legislate on this subject is hedged round by the previous consent 
of the Governor General to be given in his discretion, which means, to 
he given under instructions from the Secretary of State. Those limitations, 
again, I cannot possibly advise this House to agree to. Therefore, I say 
"that I arn perfectly ready and willing to put this issue to the vote, 
namely, that beyond a bare mention of the Statutory Authority on the 
lines laid down in Section 126 of the South African Constitution Act, 1909, 
Parliament should have nothing to do in this matter, and that it must be 
left to the Central Legislature in India to determine to what extent they 
arc to delegate their povrers to the authority for the railway administra- 
tion, in what manner certain details as provided in this report shall have 
to bo provided for, with the fullest liberty again to the Legislature of 
India in the future to amend those provisions just as the changing cir- 
cumstances and the experience of the country may demand and justify. 
Sir, my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, maintained that 
•once the Statutory Authority is set up, the Secretary of State is wiped 
out of the picture. I do not know whether he meant it as a kind of 
general statement or whether this has particular reference only to the 
question of recruitment to the services. Sir, if I were to agree to either 
of the two alternatives that he recommended for the acceptance of this 
House, namely, alternative number one and alternative number four of 
the Secretary of State *a memorandiun, the Secretary of State pops up 
like the Jack in the box whenever he chooses to do so. I do not find 
that the Secretary of State is effaced in the manner in which my Honour- 
able friend thought that he is. 

Sir, T should like now to pass hurriedly through the various provisions 
of the sketch proposals. The first paragrjiph says that the control of 'the 
policy shall continue to be in the Federal Government. Now, Sir, the first 
test of the control is, who appoints the Authority, and who dismisses it. 
I find that the Secretary of State has not accepted the almost unanimous 
recommendation of the Members of the Central Legislature that the Central 
Authority shall be appointed by, or rather on the advice of, the Federal 
Government itself. If the Central Authority really is to be controlled by 
the Federal Government, it is ossential that the entire authority, f.e., all 
the seven Members, who constitute that Authority, must be appointed by 
me Federal Goyernnaent and must be liable to dismissal by the Federal 
^Government. That is a fundamental proposition to which I invite this 
House to give its definite assent in this motion. Now, under these propo- 
^ Secretary of State, not merely three Members of 

the^ Authority uut of^ seven liave to be nominated by the Governor General 
feting in his discretion, but the President of the Authority himself shall 
te appointed by the Governor General. And we may take it that the 
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President will be one out of the three nominees of his ; that is to say, he nomi- 
nates the President and he nominates two ordinary Members. So that, 
here, there will bo practically an equality of votes, the President evidently 
having one more vote than his colleagues whenever there is a tie. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-official): Only if somebody is absent. 
It is only in the case of an equality of votes that the President can have* 
the casting vote. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: It is always possible to get an amiable Member on 
the other side to vote with tlie nominees of the Governor General. After 
all, the Governor General will still continue to be the fountain of honour. 

Then, Sir, what is more, the President of the Authority shall have the 
right of access to the Governor General. I should have very much liked 
my Honourable friend, the Diwan Bahadur, to explain what is meant by 
this right of access to the Governor General. We are told that this- 
Authority shall be subject to the control of the Federal Government. 
Not merely that, but whenever the Minister of Communications chooses, 
he will have the right to be present at the meetings of this Authority and 
preside at such meetings though he will have no vote. But what is exactly 
the meaning of the President of the Authority having access to the Governor- 
General ? That is a point on which I should like to be enlightened by 
either Mr. Joshi or Mr. Eanga Iyer when they get up to speak. 

Then, we come to a question which was raised by my Honourable friend, 
Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar. He said that he deliberately opposed the idea 
of the Minister in charge of Communications presiding over this body. 
But I find in a speech that he made on the occasion when we discussed 
the White Paper, that he very much wanted, — if I have read his speech 
correctly, — a provision to be made more or less on the lines of the South 
African Act. He quoted section 126 of the South African Constitution 
which says : 

“Subject to the authority of the Governor General in Council, the control and 
management of the railways, ports and harbours of the Union shall be exercised 
through a Board consisting of not more than three Commissioners who shall be 
appointed by the Governor General in Council and a Minister of State who shall be 
Chairman of the Board.” 

Then he wanted to know' as to whether the British Government were 
contemplating such a provision in the Constitution Act, and it 
12^ Noon, would have been satisfied if an answer in 

the affirmative could be given to him on that point; and he added, that once 
assured in this manner, he did not care whether this legislation took place 
here in India or in England. Some advance has been made by my 
Honourable friend so far as that position is concerned, and I am very glad 
to have him on the question of legislation with me; but, with regard to- 
the other point, as to whether the Minister in charge shall be the President' 
of this body, I am afraid he has gone back on his original opinion .... 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): May I say that that is entirely duo to the information 
that we had regarding the working of the African system ? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I am very sorry that we had no information given to- 
us by my Honourable friend on that point: we have to depend upon what- 
ever information is available to us in published documents. 
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The next point that arises is as regards the dismissal of the Authority. 
The provision in this sketch proposal is that any Member of the Authority 
may be removed from office by the Governor General in his discretion, if, 
in his opinion, after consultation with the Federal Government, there is 
sufficient cause for such action. It is worded very carefully; but this 
authority to remove is vested in the Governor General, irrespective of the 
fact as to whether the Member concerned was his own nominee or had been 
appointed by the Federal Government. That is one point that emerges out 
of this. The other point is that all that the Governor General is expected 
to do is to consult the Federal Government. Then he decides on his own 
responsibility entirely. He may absolutely override the advice of the 
Federal Government in the matter. Here, again, we find that not merely 
is a largo proportion of this body going to be appointed by the Governor 
General, but the entire body will be absolutely at his mercy and the entire 
body will be liable to be sent away whenever the Governor General chooses. 
That certainly does not make for control being continued in the Federal 
Government. Apart from this Statutory Authority, we have the Bailway 
Executive consisting of a Chief Commissioner, who will be appointed by the 
Bail way Authority: the Bail way Authority will be almost half and half 
representative of the Governor General on the one hand and of the 
Federal Government on the other. This mixed body appoints the Chief 
Commissioner, whose appointment, again, must be subject to the confirm- 
ation of the Governor Generai. The Governor General is not content with 
merely nominating almost half the Members of the Authority; he must 
have a final say in regard to the appointment of the Chief Executive. That 
is the position .... 

Mr. N. H. Joshi: His discretion is not mentioned here. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: .... “subject to confirmation by the Gover- 
nor General*'. It is for my Honourable friend to explain what is the 
meaning of this Governor General. Is the Governor General expected to 
act at his discretion, which, as explained in the White Paper, means under 
instructions from the Secretary of State? Or does it mean the Governor 
General acting on the advice of his Ministers ? It is for my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Joshi, to explain the point .... 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I can easily tell my friend, Mr. Neogy, that as a 
lawyer he ought to knew and he knows as he has suggested, that whenever 
it is not explicitly stated on the advice of the Federal Government, it means 
the Governor General acting in his discretion. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I am very glad to hear that, because it is only in 
confirmation of what my Honourable friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, and Mr. Joshi 
have put in a foot note to this provision. 

The next Executiv-^ Officer, the Financial Commissioner, will be 
appointed by the Goverjior General on the advice of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Here we. have another authority appointing the second in command; 
that is to say, the Fcdcrrai Government will have their own nominee in the 
person of the rinanciai (commissioner, very likely to look after the financial 
interests of ^ho Government. Does such a body make for harmonious 
working? In the first place the supreme Statutory Bailway Authority 
will represent half and half the Governor General and the’ Federal Govern- 
-tnent. Then the Chief Executive will be more representative of the 
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Oovernor General, having regard to the fact that his appointment will have 
to be confirmed him at his discretion. Then we introduce the second 
in command as the representative of the Federal Government. I really 
wonder whether such a system is really going to work smoothly and in the 
best interests of the Bailway Administration. Then a pious expression of 
hope is made in paragraph 5 — “in the exercise of the control vested in it, 
the Kailway Authority will be guided by business principles, due regard 
being paid to the interests of agriculture, industry and the general public 
and to defence requirements*'. 1 really fail to understand what is exactly 
meant by business principles when tney are tempered by so many 
-considerations. Here again, I want to be enlightened by my Honourable 
friends, Mr. Joshi and Mr. Banga Iyer, as to what exactly they meant 
when they laid down this as the principle which will guide the Statutory 
Authority, and how exactly these principles were to be carried out in prac- 
tice and who was going to see to it that all these complicated principles 
were being duly observed in practice .... 

Hr. Muhammad Yanilln Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Bural): 
My Honourable friend will find that when the agricultural question came up, 
we* in the Punjab and the United Provinces had been demanding that the 
rates for wheat transport and for other commodities should be lowered, 
which is not directly in accordance with business principles; but, on other 
matters excepting this, the Authority will be guided by strictly business 
principles. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: I know that Punjab wheat stands on a special footing 
in these matters, and I am very glad that my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Yamin Khan, has explained this provision that what was meant was 
that the Punjab wheat shall be given a kind of preferential tariff .... 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: And Bengal rice also! 

Hr. E. 0. Neogy: Thank you very much. It is really playing with a 
very important matter. If anything has baffled the ingenuity of railway 
authorities all over the world, it is how to prescribe the appropriate rates 
and fares which, while conforming to business principles, would advance 
the agricultural and industrial interests of the country. It is not so easily 
explained as my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, thinks. 

Now, Sir, we come to the question of voting: 

‘‘Itevenue estimates will be submitted annually to the Federal G’ovemment, which 
will in turn submit them to the Federal Legislature, but these estimates will not be 
subject to vote. If the revenue estimates disclose the need for a contribution from 
general revenues, a vote of the Legislature will, of course, he required. The programme 
of capital expenditure will be submitted to the Federal Government for approval by 
the Federal Legislature.** 

As far as I can make out, what the London Committee intend to convey 
is this, that the railways shall, in future, so far «as capital expenditure is 
concerned, be financed out of loans which will still continue to be secured 
on the credit of the general revenues of India, and not on the security of the 
railway property itself, that is to say, the Fcdoml Finance Minister shall be 
responsible for finding money for carrying out the capital programme of the 
railways in future, and, therefore, Sir, the need for vote of the Federal 
Legislature for capital expenditure becomes quite obvious. Apart from 
i^^bat, if in any year the railway revenue is not sufficient to carry on the 
railway administration, there again the general tax-payer will be asked to 
put his hand into his own pocket and bring out additional money for the 
privilege of enabling the Statutory Bailway Authority to run the railways 
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of India on his behalf. My Honourable friend, the Diwan Bahadur, waa 
pointing out that, if you run your eyes through the list of amendments that 
appear on the order paper today, you will see that almost all of them relate 
to token cuts which seek to raise questions of principle alone; that this- 
question of voting is not taken seriously by this House, and for that reason 
it docs not very much matter whether we give up this privilege or not, 
because those very questions of principle shall continue to be debated in 
this House. Now, Sir, I am very much afraid that when the general debate 
conics up in a few days, my friend will again run his eyes through the list 
of cuts and say; “here wc hnd nathing but token cuts, what is the use of 
giving any power of voting to this House because that has never been 
exercised, and that is not intended to be exercised’*. My Honourable 
friend, Sir, is a very keen student of parliamentary institutions, and I do 
not know whether he will oblige this House by saying as to when it waa 
last that a substantial cut was made in the House of Commons when the 
estimates were before it. As far as my# memory serves me, 
the only use which the House of Commons makes of debates on the 
estimates is to raise questions of principle exactly in the same manner aa 
we do by means of token cuts. My Honourable friend will perhaps tell us 
as to whether in his conversations with his many friends, who are Members 
of the House of Commons, he has found any one who on that very ground 
would say that the power of voting supplies should be taken away from the 
House of Commons ? 

Sir, my friends opposite will bear me out when I say that though, aa 
a result of past experience, they know that they can always count upon 
this House passing the demands which they put before it jn their en« 
tirety, they do not feel quite comfortable when they come before this 
House for seeking our vote on their demands. It is a constitutional check 
of very great importance. Whether we in practice e^xercise the right of 
refusing supplies or not, the very fact that not a single pice of the votable 
supplies can be spent, without the formal sanction of this House, itself 
exercises a very great check upon the spending Departments of the Gov- 
ernment. Shall 1 put it the other way? If, as my Honourable friend 
says, we, as a matter of fact, do not discuss anything but questions of 
policy, what is the necessity for taking away the power of voting from 
this House? Is the Federal Legislature of the future going to be any 
less reasonable than we {U’e? Look at the Constitution which you are 
laying down for it. There will be 33 and odd per cent. States represen- 
tatives, then th: re will be so many divisions, counter divisions and cross 
divisions among the rest. Is there any likelihood that the Federal Legis- 
lature at any future date will have the hardihood to refuse supplies? If 
such an occasion arises, certainly such action will be, fully justified; if a 
House, constituted as it is going to be, were to refuse supplies, the sup- 
plies would certainly deserve to be refused on that occasion. 

Now, Sir, connected with this question of voting is the question of 
the control, the post mortem, control, shall I call it, exercised by the 
Public Accounts Committee which is a Statutory Body; and, along with 
the Statutory control exercised over the accounts by the Public Accounts 
Committee goes to some extent the control which is exercised by the 
Auditor General in respect of the audit of the railway accounts* Sir, take 
away this right of vote of this House, the Public Accounts Committee 
ceases to have that Statutory Authority to scrutinise thci accounts of the 
railway system. And may I appeal to my Honourable friend, Mr. P. B. 
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Bau> to tell this House from his experience, as to whether he has not 
fOjU^d, dicing tl^p p^st few yeA^s when he has been attending the Public 
qu b^b^lf ot the Bailwaj Department, that the 
^oi:rfjriol by tho PuWic 40G0unts Coimmttee, although it is in the 

natjure ^ a mortem control hag been very effective in the matter of 

ohe^jls^g amd extrayggant and wasteful methods of the various 

r^way adjPaiiWtc^Uons ? Npw, Sir, you are taking away that saiutaiy 
control, that is a' noroMary to the right of vote which this House 

possess, 68 over the egtiniates of .th® railways. Not merely that. If my 
friends will go through the Statutory provisions regarding the Auditor 
Qener,ar8 functions, they will find that the Auditor General has got the 
right and the obligation to report irregularities of a cfi^rtain character to 
the Public Accounts Commitiec. That part of the Auditor GeneraPs 
functions will ce^-se to operate. .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Why do you say so? 

Hr. Jfi. q. neagy: It is for my friend, Mr. Joshi, to explain as to 
how he. is to maintain the Statutory control of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee with which, to a certain extent, goes the control of the Auditor 
General. 

"While I am on the point of the Auditor General’s control, may I just 
refer brieffy to paragraph 9 of the sketch proposals : 

“Th® .Railway Authority will at all times furnish the Federal Governpient with 
suqli information as .tliat Government may desire, and will publish an Annual Report 
and Annual Accoupts. The accounts of the State-owned lines in British India will be 
certified by or on behalf of the Auditor General.** 

Here, again, I must ask for a’ little enlightenment from my friends, 
Mr. Joshi and Mr. Ranga Iyer, as to what exactly is meant by the word 
‘‘certified”. Are they contemplating to put the Auditor General on the 
footing of a private firm of auditors with reference to the Bailway Ac- 
counts? Is the fppetion of the Auditor General to be confined merely 
to certifying that the accounts have been properly and correctly maiu- 
tainod? If that be so, I desire to point out that under the Statutory 
rules which govern the duties and functions of the Auditor General, the 
Auditor General is expected not merely to check the expenditure with 
reference to rules of sanction, and so on, not merely to carry on a tech- 
nical check, if I may describe it by that expression, but it is open, nay, 
it is iWQumbent upon the Auditor General and his representatives to 
exercise what are called higher audit functions, that is to say, to tell the 
Department concerned that they have not been prudent in undertaking a 
])arliciihir ex])enditiire. May T read out one of the cjinons which are to 
govern the audit of the Government expenditure by the Auditor General?: 

“The Auditor General shall, without prejudice to his oiher audit functions, be 
responsible that audit is conducted with reference to the following canons, namely. . .'* 

—The first canon is very important from the point of view of my present 
subipissi9n — 

“Every public officer Aoujd exercise the same vigilance in respect of expenditure 
incurred frpW Goy^ypment reyi^nims as a person of ordinary prudence would exercise 
rn respect of the expenditure of his own money.** 

I do not want to go through the other canons, but is the Auditor 
Genera^ contemplated to still continue this particular function? Will he 
still be entitled to point out that the Bailway Authority has gone wrong 
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in undertaking a* particular expenditure, that a particular expenditure 
was not justified on the results, that an expenditure had been undertaken 
by the Railway Authority by contravening this particular canon, which 
required cwery Government officer to be as careful in these matters as 
he would be in respect of his own private funds? The accoimts will be 
certified by the Auditor General, say my friends 1 I should like to know 
what is exactly me/ant by “certified*', and whether these considerations 
were borne in mind by them when they penned this recommendation. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Not an arithmetical certifi- 
cation. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chejbty): The Hon- 
ourable Member should conclude in five minutes. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Then I come to the question of recruitment. My 
Honourable, friend, Mr. Mudaliar, in explaining clause 8 of the Sketch 
Proposals, referred to this sentence: 

“In its recruitment to the railway services, the Railway Authority shall be required 
to give effect to any instructions that may be laid dow’ii to secure the representation 
of the various communities in India.*’ * 

And my Honourable friend, Mr. Sen, raised the question as to who 
was expected to lay down these instructions. My Honourable friend, the 
Diwan Bahadur, not only said the Federal Government, but he further 
maintained that the Secretary of State had absolutely disappeared once 
the Railway Authority was set up, so far as this particular point was 
concerned. This is what lie said : 

“The Secretary of State does not enter into this question at all. He is wiped out 
of the picture the moment the Railway Authority is constituted.” 

I do not know w^hether any decision has been taken in England as yet 
on thci question w^hether the Secretary of State will still continue to recruit 
for the railway services in India, because this is what we find at page 
28 of the White Paper: 

“The question of the continued recruitment by the Secretary of State to the Superior 
Medical and Railway Services is under examination. His Majesty’s Government hope 
to submit tlieir recommendations on this matter later to the Joint Select Committee.” 

I do not know whether the Joint Parliamentary Comnuttee had any 
occasion to discuss this question and whether any decision has been ar- 
rived at. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Official): It had an 
occasion to discuss it on the very last day of the Conference, but no de- 
cision was arrived at except a very provisional one which was supple- 
mented in a? separate note issued by the Secretary of State. 

^ 4 ? ^*087' ^8 it, therefore, correct of my Honourable friend, 

Mr. Mudaliar, to say that the Secretary of State drops out of the picture 
BO far as this question of recruitment is concerned? All I find in this 
clause is that in .making recruitment, so far as it will be permissible for 
the Railway A.uthority to make recruitment, it shall give effect to the 
principle of communal representation. That is all that this s^nteiaco 
means so far as I can see. 
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Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: That is all. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: What happens then to the question of Indianisation ? 
Is it opem 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Please read the next sen- 
tence. 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy: 

“In regard to the framing of rules to regulate the recruitment of the Superior 
Railway Services the Public Service Commission shall be consulted.” 

I am very much obliged to my Honourable friend for having pointed 
that out, because that brings me to another point. What functions are 
wc contemplating for the Public Service Commission in regard to the re- 
cruitment of Indian officers in so far as they will be recruited in India 
and not by the Secretary of State ? The Public Service Commission shall 
bo consulted in regard to what? In the framing of rules and not in the 
actual recruitment as is the case at the present moment! I am very 
much obliged to my Honourable friend for having drawn my attention to 
that. I find that my Honourable friends, Mr. Joshi, Mr. Padshah and 
Sir Muhammad Yakub, took the view that the Public Service Commis- 
sion should be consulted in regard to the recruitment, not in regard to 
the framing of rules only, and that Sir Muhammad Yakub states that 
the Commission should be utilised in making the appointments as far as 
is practicable. That shows that my Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar, 
is not in agreement with his colleagues, because I do not find his name 
in this minute of dissent and that he is content to leave the framing of 
lules alone to be done by the Statutory Authority in consultation with the 
Public Service Commission, and my Honourable friend has not obliged 
this House by explaining the manner and the method of recruitment which 
he contemplates to be carried out when the Statutory Railway Authority 
IS set up. 

* 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: If I may interpose, I believe that 
the consensus of opinion at the Joint Parliamentary Committee was that, 
the only Services in which the Secretary of State would be likely to exer- 
cise any control as regards recruitments, etc., would be the Security Ser- 
viccfl, that is the I.C.S. and the I.P.S., and that all other Services would 
be at the discretion of the Government of India and that the Public 
Service Commission would be the appointing, recruiting and controlling 
authority. 

Mr. K. G. Neogy: I am very much obliged to my Honourable friend for 
having interpreted the Secretary of State in this House. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: No, what I say is a fact. 

Hr. K. 0. Neogy: I know that there is a technical interpretation given 
to that expression, “Security Services’*. I know this also that in his evi- 
dcoice before the Islington Commission, — and I have the advantage of 
speaking in the presence of a member of that Commission, — Sir Thomas 
Ryan, who was then Mr. Ryan, Secretary of the Railway Board, said: 

‘*The Railway Board, besides being a business concern, also were a necessary factor 
in maintaining the security of the country both from a military point of view and 
irom the point of view of internal security.** 

B 2 
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While giving that evidence, he was justifying the present composition 
of the higher servic66 of the railways. I should very much liko my 
Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney, to say as to whether that prin- 
ciple is going to be departed from by the Government, that is to say, that 
they will no longer consider the Superior Railway Services to have any- 
thing to do with the security, military or otherwise, of this country. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Did the Government ever 

accept that principle? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: The Government have always been acting on that 
principle: F wish iny Honourable friend were a little more wide awake. 
That accounts for the large proportion of a certain favoured class of 
people in the higher services of the railways. 

I have exhausted the time at my disposal, and I should like to con- 
clude by repeating what I said towards the beginning of my speech. If 
this motion go (^3 to a division, I for myself and my friends would con- 
sider it to mean that we want the fullest freedom to be preserved for 
this House to legislate in whatsoever manner it likes for the purpose of 
setting np a managing agency system, call it a Statutory Railway Autho- 
rity or by whatever name yon like, and that the unfettered right of .the 
successors of this House shall be maintained in regard to the amendment 
of such a Statute. It is in that sense that T and my friends will take 
a vote upon this question. (Applause.) 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): 
Although 1 was not a member of the London (\)mmittce that dealt 
with the question of Statutory Railway Authority, I should like to say a 
few words as to what happened. I was a member of the Delegation, and 
the question was brought up before us. Honourable Members will find 
that in the Joint Memorandum of the British Indian Delegation, a definite 
recommendation has been made that the Statutory Railway Authority 
should b<? set up by legislation of the Central Legislature. Raja Bahadur 
Krishnamachari, I think, Was rather hard upon the members of ilie Com- 
mittee when he complained that there was no mention in those i)roposals 
before us, of the authority which was to set up the Board. It has been 
Explained, and, 1 believe, correctly, that that question was taken out of 
the purview of the London Committee on the ground that the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee had seizin of the entire question of legislation 
on the future (Constitution. If that was so then it did not lie with the 
London Committee to make any proposal that the necessary legislation 
should be made by the Central Legislature and not by Parliament. That, 
to my mind, is the'real issue before this House at the present moment, viz.y 
whether legislation setting up a Statutory Authority should be by the 
Indian Legislature or by Parliament, and I entirely agree with my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, that we should be responsible for setting 
up the Railway Authority, such as is proposed. It is not necessary to 
give at length the reasons for this claim of ours. As has been poitited 
oiit, we have, to raise the revenues, it is the Central Legislature thflt is 
responsible for the money that is to be spent by the fnilways and, there- 
that this lloillse, whether the present Legislature dr the 
Federal Legi^latiir(\ which will c6me into beihg afterwards, must legislate 
on the subject. I believe, there is complete agreement as regards this 
point on this side of the House. The members of the I^onddn Committee, 
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one after another, I mean those who have already spoken, are agreed that 
the needful legislation shoiild be enacted in India and not in England. That 
is really the point we have to decide upon in this debate. It that is agreed 
to, then it seems to me, questions of detail do not really arise for discussion 
at the present moment. I admit that the criticisms which have been 
levelled at the sketch proposals by my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, are_ 
very scarcliing and very instructive, but if we are claiming the right Ux 
legislate for the Eailway Authority of the future, it must be left to the- 
• Legislature when it takes up the matter to frame proper proposals for the 
purpose. 

Baja Bahadur G. Erishnamachariar: What is the point in your Loudon 
Committee ? 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I am coming to that. The London Committee has 
made certain suggestions as regards the constitution of the Railway 
Authority and its functions. Now, that is a matter for the Legislature 
when the proper time comes to consider and to consider very carefully as 
to how far they are going to accept those jiroposals. If we were asked at 
th(? present moment to accept everything that is there, undoubtedly the 
proposals are open to criticism, but these are mere skeleton proposals, and 
it must be open to the Legislature, whenever it legislates on the point, 
to review the entire position and to come to a proper conclusion as to how 
far it will accept these proposals as the principles on which legislation 
should be based. The paper that we have before us is not very explicit 
on all the points. It could not well be. The subject is very extensive 
upd you would not expect that, in the few pages that are before us, we 
should have all the important matters, that require consideration, dealt 
with properly. Take the question of control of policy which the London 
Committee unanimously agreed should be vested in the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Federal Legislature. That is clearly laid down. As regards 
what comes within the scope of such control of policy and how’ that control 
is to be exercised, that is a matter which requires very careful consideration. 
I suggest that that has to be examined in detail and definite provisions have 
to be made as to how the Legislature is to exercise its control, what 
opportunities it will have for exercising adequate control over the policy 
of the Railway Authority. But we have got the principle laid down that 
the Federal Government, and the Federal Legislature will control, for 
instance, the policy of rates and fares and other similar questions of policy 
that may arise. 

Now, it seems to me that it has been very forcibly pointed out by 
Mr. Neogy, that if the Budget is not to be subjected to vote, the op^jor- 
tunity for laying down the policy for railway administration will be very 
meagre indeed. It is perfectly true and cannot bo denied that presentation 
of the Budget is the proper occasion when the policy of an administration 
is reviewed, and that is done by means of what we call “token cuts*'. 
1 do not know that it was intended that even token cuts should not be 
allowed. In any case, so far as the members of the London Committee 
are concerned, from what we have heard from them, it was surely their 
mtention, and, I believe, they are agreed now, that full opportunities must 
he given for discussing the policy of the Railway Administration. If that 

so, it really becomes a matter of detail in what form that opj^ortunity 
should be given. Token cuts are the proper form and the ordinary procedure 
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in such cases, and I do not know that the members of the London 
CoinmittfM! ever intended that that power should not be available to the 
Legislature. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): They are silent. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Now, as regards the control of administration; in a 
matter of this sort, it must be very difficult to distinguish in many cases* 
whether it is a matter of administration or a matter of policy. I do not 
think that, the members of the London Committee contemplated or agreed 
that the Legislature should have no say at all as regards the administration. 
It seems to me that that could not have been their intention, though no 
doubt the ])roposals are worded in very general terms and may be liable 
to that interpretation. If we are free to legislate on this point, we can 
clear up the position and we can lay down that, as regards day-to-day 
administration, the Railway Authority should be the sole authority and 
not the Legislature. To that extent we are all agreed; the day-to-day 
administration is not to be interfered with. But I do not think the 
members of tlie London Corainittce could have agreed that no question 
relating to the administration of railways should be debated upon in Ihis 
House. Supposing it happens that there have been a scries of accidents 
on a certain railway line. Would this House be precluded from discussing 
that? Certainly not, — and, it may well be argued that questions arising 
out of a series of accidents occurring on a particular railway relate to 
matters of administration and not of policy. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: If you will read paragraph 2 — under quesbions of 
public interest, certainly the Honourable the Leader of tlie Opposition is 
right, the House will always discuss such things. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Take, for instance, the unpunctuality of trains. That 
is a matter of administration and it surely could not have been intended 
that it should be taken out of the purview of the Legislature. No 
responsible* Legislature would allow tliat. Otherwise, it would mean that 
the Legislature would have nothing whatever to say as to how the railways 
are administered. That could not have been the intention of the London 
Committee. I do think that, in many of these matters, the questions 
which will arise will have to be considered by the Legislature, who will 
deal with them. 

Now, as regards (pertain broad questions of a constitutional character, 
which affect the entire constitution of India, T do hope the House will 
be given full opi)ortunity to discuss the joint memorandum of the British 
Delegation regarding the future Constitution of the country. The House 
will then be in a better position to judge in what way some of the 
provisions suggested in these sketch proposals bear upon the future 
^nstitution of the country. Until then, it will be very difficult for 
Honourable Members to understand some of the proposals. At present 
1 issue before the House is whether this Legislature 

wiould h'‘;islaie v.ud set up the future Railway Authority or whether 
jf that. The four alternatives mentioned by the Secretary 

of State are there and 1 need not read them out to the House, but it seems 
to me that it could not have been intended by those Indian Members of 
the Legislature, who went to London, that the sketch proposals, shouldf 
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as they stand, be accepted as the principles upon which future legislation 
must be based. I take it, what was really intended — at any rate that is 
how I read these proposals — ^was that it would be better for the administra- 
tion of the railways if its day-to-day administration were entrusted to the 
hands of a Statutory Body. We have at present a Eailway Board, and 
what is wanted is that we should pass a Statute creating a Railway 
Authority and entrust the administration of the railways to that body. 
That is really the gist of the present proposals. That proposition, I 
believe, will be accepted generally by the House. If that be so, then, 
as regards the rest, that is a matter to be considered at the time when 
the appropriate legislative j)roposals be placed before this House. 


Mr. P. £. James (Madras European): Mr. President, I do not wish to 
discuss the details of the report as those details have already been the 
subject of adequate discussion and will probably continue to be the subject 
of further discussion as between those who went to London and those who 
stayed behind. The only purpose of my intervention at this stage is to 
make clear the attitude we have always taken to the question of legisla- 
tion in connection with the setting up of a Statutory Railway Authority. 

1 think it was I who had the privilege of saying last year in this connection 
tliat we saw no objection to this House having the power to set up by 
legislation this Statutory Railway Board subject to the inclusion in the 
Constitution Act of a clause embodying the principles to be followed in 
such legislation. In other words, we agreed to the alternative mentioned 
as alternative No. 3 in paragraph 5 of the Report of the London Committee, 
and I think Sir Abdur Rahim, in what I may be permitted to describe 
as the very reasonable and statesmanlike attitude that he was prepared 
to take, indicated that that is the line he vrould be prepared to take. 


Now, Sir, I should like to impress upon the House, if I may, the 
importance of achieving an agreement on this vote, if possible. L under- 
stand that the proceedings of this debate are to be forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State or, at any rate, that is our suggestion to the Honourable the 
Commerce Member, therefore, if this debate goes forward with some 
"eneral agreement as far as legislation is concerned, surely it is bound to 
have very great effect upon the consideration which His Majesty’s ^iovern- 
mont will shortly be giving to the matter. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Neoff\' in a very powerful speech, put forward a fifth altcrnalive ^yhlcdl is 
not kicludcd in the Committee’s report. As far as T understood his alter- 
native, it was that this House should have Hie right and power to legislate 
and that its successors should have the right and power to legislate without 
any reference to a Constitution Act and without aiiy reference 
servations which might be placed hereafter in the hands of the Governor 

General. 


hKv VT fl NeoiTF* May I iust explain what I meant? In one part of 
?■ ”3 K ..ition in th. South AMon Union Act .nd I 
<^aid ^that the House will be perfectly right and willing to have a s^tion 
Ethit in it. new Oon.titntion Act the heng ^ ent^v to the 

discretion of the Central Indian Legislature for legislation. 

lb. r. E. Jamoe: I find very little difference, Sir, between that attitude 

and the proposal put forward as alternative No. 3 “ ^ to 

report. It may be that there may be some difference of opimon as to wie 
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numbor of principles that should be enunciated in the Constitution Act but 
if my friend, Mr. Neogy, really is urging that legislation should be left to 
this House subject to the enunciation of general principles in the Constitu- 
tion Act. then surely there is no difference of opinion between us. What 1 
wish to urge is that, if possible, this House should put oh record as its 
opinion that legislation so passed should be subject to the laying down in 
the Constitution Act of general principles as to the formation of the Board. 
That is the line which we take and that is the proposal which we should 
support. We shall not be able to support any proposal which would, in 
fact, feter the discretion 6f Parliament at this particular juncture in laying 
down the general prinicples on which the Board should be organised. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: They may not be the general principles to which we 
might agree. There is a world erf difference as to what are called ‘‘prin- 
ciples** by different people. 

Mr. P. E. James: It is impossible to say precisely what they should be, 
l)ut the general principles would be those sketched in this report. 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy: No, no. 


kr. f. E. JaxheS: My Honourable friend has no justification for saying 
that that is not going to be the case. I have as much justification for 
saying that that will be the case as he has for saying that it will not be 
the case. 

The only object that I had in rising to speak at this moment was to 

remind the House that a vot-e on this question, if it is to be of value, 

should be a vote with as much unanimity as possible. We are prepared 
to support the alternative which I have mentioned, but we cannot su])port 
the alternative that Mr. Neogy has enunciated as far as I can understand 
it. The legislation we advocate is the legislation that I have referred to 
which is mentioned on page 2 of the report. We cannot at this stage 
suggest that Parliament shall have no right to put into the Constitution 
Act a clause laying down the fact that there should be a Statutory Rail- 
way Board and that it should be formed on a certain definite princi])le. 
If Mr. Neogy presses his vote, we shall have to vote against it. 

• 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I am not at all afraid of that. 

Mr. P. E. James: I am quite sure you are not. On the other hand, 

if we can achieve something unanimous, the effect of this on His Majesty's 
Government will be more satisfactory than if we present a divided vote. 

Mr. President (The Honomrable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will probably be faced with some difficulty when the actual question is put. 
Honourable Members no doubt realise that, in these token outs, the 
words within brackets are mentioned just to give an indication to the 
Ooveminent and to the House as to the subject which the Mover of the 
cut motion would like to discuss on that particular motion, and when the 
question is actually p.us, in fact those words are not mentioned and they 
of the question. Of course, each Honourable Meniber 
may haVe in his o^n min'd a particular aspect of the geheral question on 
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which he is voting, but the Chair can realise that in this particular matter 
there would be considerable difficulty. It is necessary, if possible, to arrive 
at the greatest measure of agreement amongst the various Parties on this 
point, so that, if the report is to be forwarded to the Secretary of Slate 
and to the British Government and they are to be guided by wliat has 
been expressed in this House in framing their report, the House might 
have indicated something definite on which the British Government might 
go. The Chair will have no objection to put the question with a formula 
if there is general agreement. The Chair has been thinking about this 
matter and it just suggests, as a tentative proposal, the following formula 
which the Leaders of Parties might discuss during the Lunch interval. 
It is this: 

“That legislation, both initial and amending, regarding the constitution and func- 
tions of the Statutory Railway Authority, should be by the Central Legislature in 
India.” 

That is a formula which might probably afford the greatest measure of 
agreement and the Chair thinks the various Leaders of Parties might 
discuss over the matter, so that, if there is a general agreement on that 
])oint, the Chair will put the question in that form. 

• 

Mr. H. H. JoShi: Mr. President, I rise to support the proposal made 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, that the legislation as regards the 
establishment of the Statutory Railway BoJird should be passed by this 
Legislature, and this Legislature should possess also full powers as regards 
the amendment of that legislation. My Honourable friend, Mr. James has 
made a proposal in order that there should be unanimity. T feel for the 
proposal made by Mr. James, unanimity is not necessary at all, because 
Mr. James is suggesting that we should leave to Parliament the general 
[)rinciplcs of the Statutory Railway Board, and we should request Parlia- 
ment to leave the filling of the details to us. Mr. President, is there the 
least doubt or suspicion in any Member's mind that the details with 
regard to the Railway Authority will ever be passed by British Parliament ? 
The British Parliament, even if they have the desire to legislate on the 
details of the Statutory Railway Board, will not have the time for it. 
Therefore, there is no point in saying we should go to Parliament with our 
Resolution and tell them that they should legislate on the principles of the 
Statutory Railway Authority and they should be kind enough to leave 
the details to us. If the Parliament wants to do something, they only 
want to legislate on the principles concerned. Therefore, unanimity on 
that proposal is not necessary. If unanimity is desirable, it should be on 
the point that the Indian Legislature should possess the fullest power as 
regards the legislation and the amending of that legislation. I, therefore, 
feel that, if unanimity is possible, let us have it on that proposal. But if 
unanimity is not possible, let us have a division on the proposal of Mr. 
Neogy, and, whatever may be the voting, it should be sent to the British 
Parliament. 

Mr. President, there is some difficulty which T personally feel in dis- 
cussing this question. My Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, 
* appealed to me several times that I should explain the report 

of the Committee that met in London. It is true that I was privileged 
to be a member of that Committee. But I am one of the unfortunate 
members who had to \trrite the largest number of dissenting minutes. Still. 
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I shall try my very best to put before this House my own views on these 
proposals. I quite realise the apprehension which some Honourable 
friends feel in transferring or delegating the authority to another body in 
this matter. This hesitation is felt by all people. When we ask the British 
Government to transfer their authority to us, they feel some hesitation as 
to how we shall make use of that authority. Similarly, when the Legisla- 
ture is asked to part with its power in favour of some other organisation, 
it is quite natural that the Legislature should feel some hesitation and some 
doubt as to how that other organisation is going to utilise that power, 
but the Legislature has to make up its mind on the main principle, and that 
])rinciple is this. Is the Legislature willing to delegate its authority in 
part or in whole to another organisation in the matter of our railway 
management? Let Honourable Members make up their mind on tliat 
principle, let them fight over that principle if they like, but, if they once 
make \ip their mind on that principle, whether it is desirable to delegate 
their authority to some other body or not, then it will be easier for them 
to understand the implications of this report. My own personal view is 
this, that for the proper management of our railways, it is a desirable 
thing to have another organisation which will be endowed with authority 
by the Legislature. That authority to be established should be representa- 
iive of all the important interests of this country. If we could devise an 
organisation of that kind, I, for one, will have no hesitation at all in trans- 
ferring the fullest power to that Authority. What is, therefore, necessary 
^ is this. We should see whether the Authority which we are going to 
^ establish is an Authority which is likely to command our confidence (Hear, 
hear), and if that Authority commands our confidence, let us not cavil 
at the fact that we are not going to have the power to vote on Budget 
'r we are not going to have the Public Accounts Committee. I, therefore, 
feci that what the Honourable the Leader of the Opposition said w'as right 
that, if we have the fullest power to pass legislation, if we have the fullest 
power to amend that legislation, then certainly the question as to the 
form of the Statutory Eailway Board is a minor one. You will naturally 
then ask, what was the use of the Committee that met in London. The 
use of the Committee that met in London was to make suggestions on 
which the Statutory Railway Board should be established by this Legisla- 
ture. As regards the suggestions made by the London Committee, 1 
w'ould say this, that the Members of this Legislature almost unanimously 
demanded that the Members of the Statutory Authority should be appointed 
by the Federal Goveriiiueiit itself. I must say here that it is a matter 
of great congratulation to us that we w^ere almosi unanimous on that point. 
The second point in this connection is the authority to remove the Mem- 
bers of the Statutory Railway Authority. On this point 1 want to say a 
w’ord of personal explanation. On this point, 1 have not written a minute 
of dissent, and tlio reason is this, that I felt that, in a matter of this 
kind, one must be always ready to make a compromise. I felt that, if 
Government would a»!copt the proposal made by the Members of the Legis- 
lature, namely, that all the Members should be appointed by the Federal 
Government, then, I, for one, would make the compromise and be ready 
to give the j ower of removing the Members of the Railway Authority in 
the hands ot the Governor General. Unfortunately from the memorandum 
of the Secretary of State, ic is clear that the Government are not willing 
to accept the recommendation made unanimously by the Members of the 
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Legislature, that the Members of the BaUway Authority should be appoint- 
ed by the Federal Government. If Government are not willing to accept 
that recommendation, I am free now definitely to say that the power of 
removing the Members of the Eailway Authority should also be in the 
hands of the Federal Government. Mr. President, this power is absolutely 
necessary to be put in the hands of the Federal Government, and the 
reason is this. Who is ultimately responsible for the good or for the ill 
of the Indian railways in this country? This report makes it quite clear 
that if there are losses on account of the working of the Indian railways, 
then those losses will have to be made good by the Indian people and by 
the Indian Legislature. Supposing that the Eailway Authority, which we 
establish, make losses for one year or for two years, the Federal Minister 
asks the Eailway Authority to make certain changes in their adminis- 
tration and the Eailway Authority refuse to do that and continue incurring 
losses, is any body going to maintain that when the Eailway Authority 
refuse to make changes as suggested by the Federal Minister and on account 
of their refusal to make changes in their administration, they incur losses, 
the Legislature should be asked to pay for those losses? Therefore, any- 
body who thinks over this matter will agree that if the Legislature is to bo 
responsible for voting the money to meet the losses to be incurred by the 
railways of India, then the power of removing that authority must remain 
also with the representatives of the Legislature. (Hear, hear.) 

There are some other points in connection with which my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Neogy, asked me a few questions. I do not think I need give 
him replies to all the questions, but he asked a question as regards the 
authority of the Auditor General. I feel that the Auditor General will 
possess all the authority over the railway accounts which he possesses over 
other accounts. It is true that this report does not make everything clear, 
but, when we were drafting the report, w^e were not drafting a Statute, 
and when we said in the report that the accounts of the Eaihvay Authority 
will be certified by the Auditor General, what we meant was that the 
Auditor General will possess over railway accounts the same authority 
which he possesses over other accounts. 

There is one more ])oint on wdiich I should like to say a few w'ords, and 
that point is this. We are all generally agreed that there should be an 
organisation for the management of our Indian raihvays, but the question 
is, w’hat sort of organisation it should be. My own \\ow is that that organi- 
sjition should be so (Composed that all the important inten'sts will be 
represented on that organisation. (Hear, hear.) ft is true that the report 
mentions the qualifications wdiich the Members of the Eaihvay Authority 
should possess, but it is not enough that these IMernbers should possess 
those qualifications. What is necessary is that these Members, who will 
form the Eailway Authority, should bo so appointed that all the important 
interests in the country shall be represented on that Board. Take, for 
instance, the interest of agriculture which is one of the largest interests 
in the country, and that interest should be represented on that Board. 
Similarly, the interest of the railway employees should be represented. 
Take the composition of the London Transport Board which has been 
recently formed to manage the transport system in the City of London. 
We shall find that the Government of Great Britain have taken steps to 
put on that Authority a distinguished Member belonging to the Trade 
Union movement. I, therefore, feel that, when this Statutory Board is 
constituted, we must see that that Board represents all the important 
interests in the country. Secondly, I feel that 3 the Board is to be a small 
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one as is recommended, that Board should eonsist of whole-time people. H 
the Board is to supervise the working of a large railway system, the Board 
must meet from day to day; otherwise the appointment of tliis Railway 
Authority, instead of doing any good, may do harm, and our railway ad- 
ministration may be neglected. 

Sir, let us remember that whatever may be our intentions in creating 
tlie Railway Authority, — and I feel that our intentions are quite good and 
we all feel that by the appointment of a Railway Authority there will be 
better supervision on the railways, — sometimes our intentions are not given 
effect to. The other day I mentioned the establishment of the Central 
Advisory Board and the Honourable Member in charge of the Department! 
of Railways stated, and he was very proud to state to the House, that that 
Board met twice in a year. I do not know how many hours of work they 
did during those two days. Sir, if this Statutory Authority is going to meet 
twice or three times a year, let us know that now, because, if the Statutory 
Authority does not meet regularly throughout the year, it is much better 
that we should preserve our present system and discuss railway matters 
for at least a week. That will give us better results, because we discuss 
the railways now for at least a week; but if the Statutory Railway Authority 
is not going to sit in continuous session in discussing railway administfa- 
tion, it is much better that that Authority should not be established. I, 
therefore, feel that we should make it absolutely clear that the Members 
of the Statutory Railway Authority should be whole-time public servants 
and must be willing to give all their time for the railway management, and 
for nothing else. 

Sir, I do not wish to take any moi*e time. I feel that on the whole the 
House will serve the interests of the country by voting for the motion of 
my friend, Mr. Neogy. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock. 


/ The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
would remind the House that this debate must conclude at 3-16 as origin- 
ally arranged, and the Chair proposes to call upon the Honourable the 
Commerce Member to give his reply at 3 o’clock. Honourable Members 
will keep that in mind when they are speaking. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, I must say I am in a very happy mood, 
especially after the i)rogre;s8 of the debate in the direction in which it has 
progressed. T am very much in trouble owing to a toothache, and I wish 
I had the same energy as in 1932, when I opened the debate on this parti- 
cular question: then T could have spoken in louder voice, but fortunately 
the occasion has not arisen for raising the voice. On the contrary, I 
should lower my voice, if possible make it as low as the voice of the Leader 
of the Opy) 08 itioii who gave us a very wise lead, worthy of the career of 
responsibility that he has behind him. He did not say “Reject the Railway 
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Board”. On the contrary, he said “Accept it”. That is also the attitude 
that my friend, the Leader of the Democratic Party, has taken up. He 
was a doubter, rather a frivolous doubter, in 1932, and he said, while reply- 
ing to me on this identical motion: 

“I do not mind telling tke House that my attitude towards its proceedings for 
some <Ume- has been one of amused indiff^ence and for very good reasons. . .. . It 
ft eVidentr thaft the people outside this House do not take us seriously.” 

That was in 1932, and the very fact- that, from an attitude of amused 
indifference, he has risen to one' of constant vigilance, and, from an attitude 
of not taking us seriously, he has taken us more seriously than we expected 
him to take, .1 can say that the cause which I supported on that occasion 
has the support today of the Leader of a greatly ]*adical party in this House, 
the Democratic Party, namely, the setting up of a Railway Board. On 
that point, it is a matter, for us, of s\ipreme satisfaction that the House 
has spoken witli one voice and one mind. We want a Statutory Railway 
Board; the dispute is as to what form the Statutory Railway Board should 
take ; what powers this House or the Statutory Railway Board should have 
or should not have. 1 can understand also the doubts as to whether this 
House should legislate in the matter or the British Parliament. I was 
asked by my friend, the Secretary, probably now of the Democratic Party, 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Laughter): “Why is it that you did not make it 
quite clear in your report that it should not be Parliamentary legislation?*' 
Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar has conclusively answered him why. 
He said “the limitations under which we worked*’. He also said how by 
one member on behalf of the rest of them the matter was prominently 
placed on the very first day before the Secretary of State, and I would leave 
it at that at present. When the Committee had another Committee over 
it, it was only a sub-committee so to say — an expert Committee of the 
Joint Select Committee; and when we were asked to work within certain 
limits, surely we cannot be blamed if W’o did not put in a note of dissent: 
it was not within our province to 2 )ut that note of dissent . . . 

Hr. B. Das: It was not within your power to add any note of dissent. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: I say, once it is ruled by the Chairman of a 
Committee, you have two alternatives left — either to perform what is known 
in this country as pedestrian politics (Laughter) or to bow to the Chairman *s 
ruling and continue your work. We were not treating that Committee 
with indifferent amusement; we were rather serious-minded people, work- 
ing with very serious- minded men; and in this connection 1 must give a 
rich tribute to Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of State, who gave to us 
every facility necessary to form our conclusions and who gave to us, within 
the prescribed limits, the fullest opportunity for discussion and dispute 
(Applause), and nobody w^as more disputatious than Diwan Bahadur Rama- 
swami Mudaliar or Mr. Yamin Khan. Our Muslim friends fought much 
better than we Hindus: they were put in the forefront of our battle; it is 
they who performed all our work first; w’e were only the sappers and miners 
Of the Muslim army in this Statutory Committee. (Laughter.) T must also 
here refer to the work that was done by the London experts. I must 
e^lpress ’itty gnatitude and the gratitude of ‘every one of the Committee for 
all tlie support that they gave to us (Hear, hear), to clarify our position, 
to ddfine our position, and even to write our notes of dissent. Mr. Joshi 
t»id that he has written the largest number of them. I am not good at 
aritlimetic, but all of us have competed with him in the writing of marginal 
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notes; we do not call them notes of dissent — ^no — they are marginal notes « 
We wanted the Committee report to be unanimous, and it is unanimous on 
onoj fundamental point. That is the establishment of a Statutory Railway 
Board. (Hear, hear.) The scope of the Statutory Railway Board was 
very clearly put by me in my speech in 1932 on the floor of this House, 
and 1 am "glad to say that is exactly the view that this Committee has 
also put in the preamble: I said: 

“I do say even now that we must exercise a good deal of control in regard alike to 
policy and programmes of capital expenditure. The State Railways of India are 
really going to be controlled by the State; but they should not be run by politicians 
to subserve political interests. Politicians will calways have axes of their own to 
grind. That is true not only of the Indian politicians; it is true of politicians all 
over the world. At least in politics, there is only one tribe — that of politicians; 

there is no caste or class division or distinction so far as politicians are concerned ; 

and everywhere, wherever possible — it is not possible in England because they are 
private-owned railways, and private-managed railways — but it has been possible in 
colonics, it has been possible in other countries ; — political interference has practically 
brought railways to something in the nature of a financial chaos.” 

The central pivot on which this Committee places its report is this, that 

there can be and there shall be no political interference whatever. It is 
not a new view, so far as I am concerned. I said in my speech on that 
occasion — the 1932 debate on my token cut, — that the Railway Adminis- 
tration ()f tlu' future “must no longer be the playground of the politicians*'. 
Thai one definite point has been gained today, because no one, who has 
spoken so far, not even my friend, Raja Bahadur Krishnamacliariar, has 
taken exeepiion to the fact tliat in the days when politics are going to have 
supremacy in this country, the politician must be definitely put within his 
limits and never permitted to put his hand into the financial administration 
of the railways of this country, in other words, he must not play ducks and 
drakes with the finances of our country. That is the whole position in 
regard to the Railway Board, and that is a position, Sir, whicli, I am glad, 
has the unanimous sympathy of this House. 

Then, the question arises — shall it be Indian legislation or shall it be 
British legislation ? On that point we have explicitly stated in England in 
private, as it was beyond our scope as members of a Committee, that it 
should be Indian Icgishition. i believe, and I hope that the Government 
of India with an Indian Member in charge of the Railways will at any rate 
stand up for the Opposition view and insist that this House wants Indian 
legislation in the matter. It may be asked — why should you not leave it, 
as suggested by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, to your successor, the Federal 
Government? Or do you want yourself to have the right of passing this 
Legislation ? In the first place, i prefer the devil I know to the devil that 
I do not know, and secondly I will trust no future, however pleasant. I 
am certain I am speaking for everybody in this House, when I say, we 
would like to act in the living present, we w^ould like to have an opportunity 
of examining the recommendations of the Tiondon Committee, to scrutinise 
it in committee ourselves. (Hear, hear.) And, after all, our recommenda- 
tions are not unnlterablc like the laws of the Medes and Persians; our 
recommendations can be turned down in committee. We ourselves are not 
committed to these recommendations as though we cannot alter them. In 
fact, Sir, when T approached, and when my colleagues approached, in com- 
mittee this qu ‘stion, we approached it with the apprehension that the legis- 
lation is going to be British Parliamentary legislation, and approaching it as 
we did with that suspicion we had to riddle it with our own opinions. As a 
matter of fact, when the choice was given to us on the last day to reopen 
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the question on the ground whether it should be Indian or British legisla* 
tion, we preferred to leave that question out as on the first day we could 
not decide it. Having come to our decisions, we were not willing to reopen 
the pact which we entered into with other communities, and we were not 
willing to go back or to revise our opinions. It was too late; most of us 
were home sick; we wanted to come away, and, therefore. Sir, we left our 
work where it was and in the form in which it is placed before this House. 
Not even Mr. Neogy, who ably and very very cautiously, I would say 
dexterously, almost intolerantly^ if he could be intolerant on an occasion 
like this, had viewed our recommendations in a proper spirit. He approached . 
it with a good deal of suspicion, but, having gone through them, he spoke 
like a statesman, be spoke with generosity, he spoke with tolerance, he 
approved of our recommendations. That, T consider, is the greatest com- 
pliment that I can give to Mr. Neogy himself. He began as a doubter, 
he ended as a believer. Who never doubted, never believed. He began 
with doubts, he concluded' with certainties. All that we are now concerned 
with is the formulation of a formula, a common agreement, because nobody 
wants to divide this House; everybody wants a Statutory Railway Board; 
everybody also wants that it should be run on business lines. 

Then, the question that arises is this: can this Assembly lose some of 
its powers ? Have not Honourable gentlemen, who went abroad, agreed 
to* divest this Assembly of some of its powers, to divorce it of some of its 
responsibilities? No, Sir. We were very chary about that view. As a 
matter of fact, what is the responsibility and what is the power of this 
House? You do not have a responsible Minister. Do you have? I know 
Sir Joseph Bhore is as sweet as a siren (Laughter), and, therefore, his 
siren songs have made us think that he is acting like a Minister. It 
redounds to his glory, in spite of the Constitution, for, briefly, from a con- 
stitutional point of view, Sir Joseph Bhore is a railway autocrat, he is a 
commerce autocrat, responsible, so far as this House is concerned to nobody 
not even to the Leader of the House, for his responsibility is to the Governor 
General in Council, and the Leader of the House might differ from him 
in that Council. Sir, the responsibility of that Council and the Governor 
General is to Whitehall. Therefore, as at present coiistitutcd, this House 
has not got the scrap of a Constitutional Authority in regard to the admin- 
istration of the railways. And wdiat is the authority that we arc getting 
for a future House? That authority is nothing more and nothing less 
than this. We are securing for a future House a responsible Raihvay 
Minister, and, oven under Sir Samuel Hoare's recommendations, the Rail- 
way .Minister cannot be left in the wdlderncss in regard to the constitution 
of the Railway Board. He has got a majority of the representatives in that 
Railway Board. (Hear, hear.) I myself, Mr. Joshi and Mr. I'amin Khan, 
who took such an intelligent and active part in that Committee and others, 
all of them, who jvere so devoted in getting for their country all that they 
could get, every one of them saw to it, every one of them recommended 
that this Railway Board must be constituted in all its completeness by the 
Minister responsible to the House. Their recommendation was simply 
that. It is understood as taking away some of the existing powers, namely, 
the exercise of the right of moving a token cut and the right to withdraw 
it with the consent of the House! That is the power which we have actually 
exorcised so far in this House in this particular debate on this particular 
occasion! All of us have unanimously exercised that right. We will not 
have it. On the contrary, you will have the right of having your own Rail- 
way Minister who wUl be dismissed if you censure him, if you censure his 
policy which he recommends to the new Railway Authority . . . 
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Hr'. Qaya Prasad Singh (MuzafFarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan): We shall have no control over the administration of the railways. 

Hr. 0. 8. Bangs Iyer: My friend over there whispers loudly enough and 
savs we shall have no control over the administration of the railways. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: The Minister shall have no control. 

Mr. 0. S. Bangs Iyer: If my friend reads the report, he will find that 
the ** Federal Minister responsible for transport and communications may 
at any time convene a special meeting of the Railway Authority for the 
purpose of discussing matters of policy and questions of public interest . 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: He will have no right of vote. 

Mr. C. S. Bangs Iyer: And, now, coming to votes sii such meetings, 
**the Federal Minister will preside, and the Federal Minister may by 
order require or authorise the Railway AuthorHy to give effect to the 
decisions of the Federal Government.** We get a Government which is 
going to responsible to this House on matters of policy, and it shall 
he obligatory on the Eailway Authority to give effect to such decisions of 
the Legislature. That is the position that we have achieved. Do you 
want the right of standing up on the floor of this House and moving somen 
40 token cuts, or do you want power? I put it to my friend, Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh, T put it to Mr. Neogy, I put it to every one who has doubts 
on tHis matter. I want power. That power, Sir, we are getting. The 
Eailway Minister will be responsible to this Housck and the Eailway 
Authority 'will be responsible to the Eailway Minister. We say that he 
should constitute that authority. The Secretary of State says "I give 
him a majority”. Wcjl, Sir, if the records and the confidential docu- 
ments of the Government of Tndia were to be placed on the table of 
this House, probably even this might have been a matter of disputei be- 
tween the Government here and the Government thqre. I may say with 
iny knowledge of what T saw in England of the campaign that is carried 
on against the Secretary of StoLo, — I may say that one of the most 
important things on which they are fighting him is that there should 
be completest railway control in the hands of Whitehall itself. I know 
t6at many gatherings have been proclaiming from the* housetops that 
they should not “surrender” the power of finance to the Indian people. 
They arc asking for Sir Samuel Hoarc’s hciad on a charger. Ther^iore, 
I say, much credit is due to Sir Samuel Hoare for having gone so far as 
he has gone (Cheers), and T am glad that even Mr. Gaya Prasad is 
generously joining ofliers in applauding the Secretary of State. (Laugh- 
ter.) That is sonje consolation. I do not want to say — even though I 
have fought Whitehall as I have fought, and this report will bear witness 
to that fact, speaking for the team, no one in this House could have 
fought better and no one in this House could have fought more persist- 
ently, as Mr. .Toshi bore testimony in one of his public declarations ber 
fore going back to England — I am not here to say what I did or what 
I failed to do, I am here to face the music. We have fought. We may 
have failed i.'. certain respecte; we have prevailed in certain other res- 
pects. We foug^ because we feared that it was going to be British 
poriiamentary legislation. Our hght wpujd have less harsh, it would 
faftvefbeen lees severe If the &&cretary of Btete bad told us that it would 
be Indian legislation- T said at the 'Gommittee straightaway, that we 
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would make generous concessions right from the beginning if we knew 
it was going (to be Indian legislajfcion. As it was going to be British 
legislation, we had to approach this question with suspicion and so have 
we approached it. If it is going to be Indian legislation, I predict, many 
alterations can be made without attacking one or two fundamentals, and 
if we attack those fundamr,ntals, we may modify them without destroy- 
ing their essentials. If it is to be Indian legislation, our scheme can be 
rcwised by Mr. S. C. Mitra and by Mr. K. C. Neogy with ail the ability 
that they possess and all the patriotism that they undoubtedly have. It 
can equally well be revised by Mr. .Tames and Mr. Yamin Khan with 
all the caution that they exercise — ^Mr. James from the British Parlia- 
ment’s point of vie.w and Mr. Yamin Khan from the Muslim point of 
view, and Sir Muhammad Yakub, Mr. Padshah and Dr. Ziauddin have 
also been supporters of that Muslim point of view to which we Hindu 
Members have agreed. 

Mr. S- G. Jog (Bcrar Eepresentative) : You will look at it from the 
Nationalist’s point of view. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: And the best way to look at it from the 
Nationalist point of view is to make agreements where agreements are 
necfcissary and not to deprive the minorities if the minorities insist upon 
iheir rights. Sir, to these, tilings we are willing to adhere, but this House 
must — I do not want to go into further details — this House must unani- 
mously agree that a Statutory Ba'ilway Board should be set up by the 
Indian Legislature as you. have put in your formula. Whatever formula 
may be placed before this House, I may say that we will no longer be 
doubters of the necessity for a* Statutory Eailway Board. I do not mind 
the severe criticism that my Honourable friend, Mr. Jagan Nath Aggar- 
wal, levelled, together with others, against me two years ago. All those 
criticisms wo have borne in mind. We have incorporated them in our 
report and now I hope he will not stand upon Achilles’ tomb and doubt 
Troy. Eome can no longer be doubted either, much less the necessity 
lor a Slatutory Railway Board. (Applause.) 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: T liope I shall not be considered audacious if 
1 congratulate my Tlonourjvblc friend, the Eaja Bahadur, for the very 
ehxpu'ut speech he. made this morning. I am sure that all the Indian 
members of the r.ondon Committee — t was not one of them — regret that 
he was not in London and refused the invitation, I understand, that 
was extended to him by Government to go to London. Those who were 
in England aii that time regret that they diu not have thci genial company 
of my Honourable friend. But what was the loss of those in England 
has been our gain today, because I am sure that, if my Honourable friend 
had becji in London, he would not have made the speech that he made 
this morning, and the speech is the only compensation that those who 
went to London have on account of his absence. 

My Honourable friend raised some rather pertinent issues with regard 
to a Statutory Railway Board. He first blamed my friends who were 
members of the Committee for not having embodied in their notes of 
dissent a paragraph to the effect that legislation should be made by this 
House. But we have heard thq explanation from the lips of more than 
one Honourable Member that such an issue was ruled out of order. 
Then my Honourable friend talked of conflict of opinion that is bound to 

0 
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arise between the Government and the Statutory Bailway Board. I be* 
lieve what he meant was the conflict of opinion that may arise between 
the Statutory Board and the executive. That is always likely. It is 
vc.ry likely that the executive may try to get more powers than the law 
gives them, and it is stated that even in England the executive try to- 
'get more and more powers than the Mother of Parliaments ajver gave 
them, through rules and regulations, and that point has been most care- 
fully and lucidly brought to the attention of the public in England by no 
less a person than the Chief Justice of England. But, so far as I 
understand these recommendations, brief as they are, it is not intended 
that the executive shall be the masters of the situation. The intention 
is that the Statutory Board shall be the masters and the executive shall 
be the servants, and 1 can only point again to paragraph 4 which clciarly 
states that ‘*tho Railway Authority will be responsible for the proper 
maintenance and efficient operation of the railways vested in them for 
the purpose of administration*’. It is the Railway Authority that is res- 
ponsible, and if the executive do go wrong, the responsibility is not that 
of th(j executive, but of the Railway Authority. If the Eailwa^y Autho- 
rity is weak and allows the executive to become masters, then it is open 
to this House to pass such Resolutions or to express such opinions as it 
thinks fit and to insist that the personnel of the. Railway Authority sliall 
be changed. 

Mr. President, my Honourable friend then talked about the control 
which the Board will have over the executive. That is again the same 
question. Tf mv Honourable friend, the Raja Bahadur, will allow his 
servants to get the better of him, he cannot complain that the servants 
dictate^. It is his own fault. If this Railway Authority is going to allow 
the executive to do as they like, it will be the fault of the Authority 
and not of the executive- So far as I can see, Mr. President, due. to these 
objections, my Honourable friend, the Raja* Bahadur, turned down the 
suggestion of a Statutory Railway Board. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I said these conditions must be 
regulated with a proper set of rules. You must have a Statutory Board; 

I had no objection. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I am very glad to hear it. If he had only said 
this at the beginning, I would not have made my remarks at all. 

I will just come to another important point which I might have referred 
to in iho beginning. We liave been told by our friends here that they, 
while on the London Committee, were always in favour of Inflation m this 
tiousc. We are all agreed and I myself see no great difficulty, even 
from the point of view of the Government, in allowing this House to 
legislate. There were two Committees which functioned in London. One 
wa's the Reserve Bank Committee and the other was the Railway Com- 
mittee. With regard to the Reserve Bank Committee, a Bill has al- 
ready been passed by this House. It was a Bill brought before this 
Souse l)ased upon ihe report of a Committee that sat in London. The 
House was given a frec) hand. It is always in the power of the Govern- 
ment to any Bill which this House may pass which, they do not 
think, is in i,ho interests of the country. Why should not the same 
pi^actice be followed with regard to the Statutory Railway Boatd? 
should not my Honourable friend sitting opposite bring iti & Bill, bssed 
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upon this report, for the consideration of this House? Why should he 
not allow that Bill, which will follow the recommendations of this Com- 
mittee, to be subjected to scrutiny by a Select Committee of this House, 
and then, if the result is that this House turns down any fundamental 
principle, which Government think is absolutely in the interests of this 
country, the Honourable the Front Benchers here and their master in 
London have the power to veto ttiat Bill. I do not see the groat diffi- 
culty. Time may be against them, but after all, although this House 
may be dissolved, another House must take its place before the Federa- 
tion comes into existence;. If not this House, let its successor, after 
the next election, have the chance of going into the whole question of a 
Statutory Board on a Bill framed by Government, if they choose, em- 
bodying the principles that have been laid down in this report. From 
fill points of view, looking at it even from the Government's j)oint of view, 

L do not see where the danger comes in. From our point of view, 
\VQ certainly insist. From the Government’s point of view, if they could 
do it on an important question like the llcserve Bank, why should thay 
not do it with regard to a question like the formation of a Statutory Bail- 
way Board, and then they can wait if they choose, before putting that 
Bill into operation until the Federation begins to function. 

^Now, there is one important point with which 1 do not agree in this 
report. My Honourable friends, who were members of the London Com- 
mittee, stipulated that all the Members of the Statutory Board should be 
ajjpointed by the Federal Government, and their agreement to the rest 
of the re port, I believe, was based on the understanding that their recom- 
mendation would be accepted. If the Federal Government is to appoint 
ilie Board, why should the .Governor General have the power of dis- 
missid? It is a well known principle that the authority that appoints 
i« the authority to dismiss. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: We do not insist on that. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I do. The Chairman is appointed by the Gov- 
ernor Gc.neral. Let him dismiss the Chairman, but the authority that 
appoints must be the authority that dismisses. That is a fundamental 
])rinciple that is followed by all Governments and in all legislation. I 
do not see why wo should vary it in this case. Even according to the 
suggestion mado by Government themselves, if the Governor General is 
to appoint three, let him have the power of dismissing those three. If 
the I^deral Government appoint four, it is the Federal Government that 
must dismiss them. It was a* principle enunciated in the Keserve Bank 
Bill. It is the princi]ile enunciated in all legislation. I think the sug- 
gestion that appointments made by the Federal Government should be 
iipsot by the Governor General merely after consulting, not on the advice 
of, the Federal Government is a wrong principle. 

Now, Sir, Mr. Neogy pointed out certain words in paragraph 5. He 
said “who was to decide, whether the Railway Board was running the 
railways on business principle"? Who else but the Federal Government 
and this Honourable House? It is the Federal Government and this 
Honourable) House that lays down the policy for the Railway Authority 
and for the executive, and, surely, whether the railways are run on 
business lines or not is a/ question of policy. How such a misunderstand- 
ing could take place is beyond me. It is this House* that has got to see 
with the Federal Government that the railways are run on business 
principles. 

c 2 
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I do not wish to take up any more time. Therei is only one important 
issue that was raised and that was, how this House is going to express 
its opinions on questions of principle? The Budget is not going to come 
"Before this House for purposes of voting. It will be merely for consi- 
deration. There are no details given in the sketch. The sketch is not 
supposed to give details. I presume that we shall have a general dis- 
cussion on the Budget as there is now. What do we do at present? 
We have a discussion and, so far as my experience of this House, goes, I 
believe that general discussion is continued for the rest of the debate. 
Every cut is a general discussion. You may cut down the demand by 
Rs. 100, but that is a general discussion, and, therefore, if you have 
your general discussion and then if you are given the power to pass Be- 
sohitions or to express your opinion by some other method, you have got 
all the control that you have at present. We are to delegate our powers 
of critical examination of the Budget to the Statutory Board. We. are 
to do that of our own free will, and if we only visualize, what the House 
is going to be like after the Federation w;th 400 or 500 Members, surely 
it is better that the Budget should be critically examined in all its de- 
tails by a' body like the Statutory Board that will become more and more 
useful in times to come as it gains experience- Today, with a smaller 
House, with many Honourable Members absent and benches ompty, you 
have a belter chance of examining the Budget critically. If we do not 
do so, it is not because wo are not able to do so, but because the machi- 
nery never intended that we should do so, and, therefore, the suggestion 
tliat tb<' Budget should be critically examinoid by an expert body of 
non-orncials is a suggestion that should commend itself to this Honour- 
able tiouse, and this Horiourable House should be willing to delegate 
those powers to a non-of!ici.al body, keeping in its own hands the power 
of laying down the policy through Resolutions, as I believe it is intended 
that this House should be allowed to do. 

Sir, we were next told that this power of the purse, as it is called, is a 
great power. Yes, it is a great power, provided the Ikiudies oy)posite will 
va.c/it .3 th(‘ir seats if we make a. radical cliango in the Budget. At present, 
it is no power at all. You (Jut Rs. 100, — and my Honourable friends sit 
'wluaa* they are smiling as they usually do and as they will continue to smile 
for y(‘ars 1o come. Tt is no power at all, it is an eye-wash. 

An Honourable Member: We arc thinking of the future. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Tn the future, what will ha]:)pen when you mak(^ 
a substantial eut? The oppo.site Benches will say: “We go, we are 
not going to take ihe responsibility for this cut, you come and take our 
places.” That is going to bo the i)osition in the future. T would ask my 
Honourable friends — with regnrd to railways, will that be an advantageous 
position to be iii ? T suggest, T most respectfully suggest to this Honour- 
able House and to all the critics in India of the work of this Honourable 
and humble. Assembly, that that would be a wrong step to take in the 
immediate future. 

Hr. F. liS. James: Why should it be humble? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Because my Honourable friend helps to make us 
humble (Hear, hear) on many occasions, because he and his friends have 
often helped to make us what we are. (Hear, hear and Laughter.) Sir, 
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while digressing on this subject, I do not exonerate ourselves. Sometimes 
we also are guilty, but certainly not as often as my Honourable friend and 
his friends. (Hear, hear.) Now the time is up and I must conclude. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: May I just remind my Honourable friend of the 
famous Biblical saying — “Blessed are the humble, for they shall inherit 
the earth (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Well,* Sir, I will now conclude by saying that I 
liope the Government will see the wisdom of following the example they 
themselves have set with regard to the lleserve Bank by bringing in a BiW 
at a very early date to make it dead certain that there will be a Statutory 
Board as soon as the Federation begins to function. (Applause.) 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Hall- 
ways) : Sir, I would like to make it clear at the outset that we do not propose 
to enter into a discussion of ihe merits of the proposal which has 
occuuied the time of the House on these two days. The proposal 
to establish a Statutory Railway Authority has occux)ied the attention of 
those interested in Indian railway matters for a very considerable time. 
We know, when the proposal was first made, how it was greeted. It waa 
regarded as yet another method of whittling down the ])roposed reforms and 
circumscribing the x)Owers of a responsible Government of India. Once 
misapprehensions have started on their course, it is a matter of no little 
difficulty to overtake and to dissipate them, but I venture to think that, 
though there may still be criticism, there is now no ground for anyone to 
doubt the good faith of the Government or the genuineness of their claim 
that they have been actuated by consideration for the interests of the 
railways of India. I would suggest that the association of re})resentatives 
of this House in the discussions in London was happily conceived. It 
helped to dissipate incorrect ideas which had taken root and which were' 
fairly widespread as to the intentions of Government, and I think tho 
atmosphere in which those discussions were carried on ensured their consi- 
deration on their merits. I think there will be few dissentients from the 
view that the refmrt that we have before us is going to assist substantially 
in the solution of our difficulties when we come to face the practical 
problem of legislation. I think that the spirit which animated the members 
of the Committee in London is sufficiently shown by the very large measure 
of agreement which has been reached even on points of a controversial 
nature. In fact, as far as I can remember there is only one point of real 
substance in respect of which the Indian members as a whole differed 
from their European colleagues on the Committee, namely, the question of 
appointments to the Statutory Railway Authority, the former, that is, 
the Indian members holding that all the members should be appointed by 
the Governor General on the advice of the Federal Government, the latter 
holding that only the majority should be so appointed and that the minority 
should be appointed by the Governor General in his discretion. There 
were, of course, other rninor points of difference, but I think they were none 
of them so important as to disturb the general unanimity which ])ervades 
the Rex)ort. Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar asked me whether wc 
ooiild state whether the Secretary of State w'as going to stand by these 
proposals. I have no doubt whatsoever that the Government will generally 
stand by the main outlines of the sketch proposals, but at this stage all I 
want to say is that this debate will be forwarded to the Secretary of State,. 
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and I have his authority for saying that the views expressed on the floor of 
this House will receive the most careful consideration before final conclu- 
sions are reached. In regard also to the important question of legislation 
which will bo necessary in order to give validity to conclusions which will 
finally be reached in regard to the Statutory Kailway Authority, I am 
equally to say that the views expressed in this House will be conveyed to 
the Secretary of State and they also will receive most careful and serious 
consideration. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: May I here ask the Honourable the Kail way 
Member wlndhor the (lovernment of India will be prepared or his Depart- 
ment will 1)0 prepartKl to back the view generally expressed that the legis- 
lation siiould bo Indian legislation? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend must wait and 
see. (Hear, hear.) 

I have said that I was not in a ]r)osition to make any statement in regard 
to this ([uestiori of legislation for the simple reason that no decision has yet 
been taken. A decision is being postponed so that the views of this House 
may be ])laced before His Majesty’s Govermneni before a final conclusion 
is arrived at. 

Now, Sir, turning to the actual cut with which we are dealing, I would 
say that this cut is really not a censure motion. The intention of a censure 
motion, I take it, is to blame Government for doing something which they 
ought not to have done or for abstaining from doing something which they 
ought to have done. In this particular case, all we are doing is that we 
are coming before the House to say that we have arrived at no definite 
conedusion, but that its views will be placed before the authorities concerned 
and every consideration will be given to these views before a decision is 
taken, f think that in those circumstances the most .appropriate course 
would bo for my Honourable friend, the Mover, to withdraw his motion 
and I ask him to do so. 

/ Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Ohota Nagpur cum' Orissa: 
Muhannnadan) : May I know, Sir, what is the view of the Government in 
connection w'ith the two Muhammadans on the Statutory Kailway Board? 
in ])atience, he will come to know later an. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That also, if he will possess his soul 

Mr. Graya Prasad Singh: Sir, I am glad that the motion which I moved 
has resulted in a full-dress debate on this very important question. 
Honourable Members who proceeded to London as members of the 
(k)mmitt,ee as well as those who were here have expressed their views in the 
fullest possible inanner. This debate has been very interesting and 
instructive, and I am glad that my Honourable friend. Sir Joseph Bhore, 
has kindly promised to forward this debate to the Secretary of State for 
India. Wc also noic his assurance that the Government have not come to 
any definite conclusion with regard to the points mentioned in the London 
^Committee s report. Under these circumstances, .... 

[At this stage, the Members of the Democratic Party began to consult 
•each other as to whether the motion should be withdrawn or not.] 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukliam Chetty): Order, order. 
The Honourable Member is evidently feeling some difficulty. The real 
lifficulty with which the House is faced today is this that a cut motion is • 
lot really the means by which an authoritative expression of opinion can be 
ascertained by the means of a vote of this House. It is to be done by an 
jidependent motion. So, if this motion is pressed to a division, and since 

I cut motion is always considered to be a censure motion, the Government 
uid certain other Honourable Members will be bound to opi)ose it though 
the Honourable the Commerce Member has made it perfectly plain that it 
is the intention of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India to x>lace the 
views of this House as expressed in today’s debate before His Majesty’s 
(lovernment before any final decision is arrived at. The Chair has been 
lold that the object of the sponsors of this motion and the object of the 
Independent Party, the Democratic Party, the Nationalist Party and the 
('ciitre Party is that they desire to convey by this motion their opinion 
iliat the Constitution Act should merely contain a clause requiring the 
t‘st:il)lishment of a Statutory Kailway Authority, and that its constitution, 
functions and powers shall be subject to legislation, initial as well as amend- 
ing, in the Indian Central Legislature. (Applause.) This will go on record 
and will be available for His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 

• 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Now that the result of the mutual agreement 
has been so clearly placed before the House by yourself, I find my course 
\i*ry clear. It is not necessary for me to enter at length and reply to all 
the controversial x^oirits raised by several Members in this House on the 
merits of the motion itself. Even my Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, 
spt'aking from that somewhat questionable neighbourhood (Laughter), is also 
(jiiite at one with us in demanding that the authority wliich will bring into 
existence this Statutory Railway Authority will be this House or its suc- 
('(■ssor, I mean the Central Legislature. T"’nd(‘r these circumstances, 

• # • • 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I did not say “successor”. I trust no future, 
liowevcr i)lcasant. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: My Honourable friend says that he trusts no 
fill lire. If he does not trust the future, why did he go to London to 
support the Railway Authority wJiich will come into existence in the future ? 

II is not, however, necessary for me to pursue this point any further. In 
\ ii \v of the assurance given by the Honourable the Commerce ^rember that 
th(' Government have not made up their mind with regard to the question 
wirK3h is under discussion and that a copy of the debate will be forwarded to 
the Secretary of State for India, and as a result of the agreement mutually 
lurived at between the Parties, I crave the indulgence of the House to 
withdraw my motion. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
niadaii) : As a matter of constitutional pro])riety, may I suggest that this 
Resolution be formally moved and decided upon by this House, otherwise 
it would not be known whether all the sections of the House agreed upon 
it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order: 

Resolution or a motion cannot be moved except in accordance with the 
Standing Rules and Orders. The Chair has made the position very clear 
■‘^^d it thinks it is clear. 
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Several Honourable Members: We accept it. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The next 
motion is by the Nationalist Party. 

Indianisaiiovi of the Railway Services, 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: Sir, I move: 

“That the demand under the head 'Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” — 
(Jndianisation of the Railway Services). 

Sir, the question of the Jndianisatiori of the railway services has been 
engaging the attention of tlic Indian public for nearly half a century, if 
not more. In 1886, when the Public Service Commission was appointed, 
Indian ])ul)lic opinion expressed itself in unequivocal terms in favour of the 
jndianisation of the superior services in the Indian railways and in 1910 
when the Islington Royal ('Ommission came out to this country, the same 
question was pressed home by the Indian public. I find that, at page 344 
ot the report of the Islington Commission, 16 recommendations were 
formulated for the purpose of giving effect to progressive Indianisaticlii of 
the railway services. At that time, as we find from paragi’aph 4 (page 338), 
the objective was limited and different, for the Royal Commissioners there 
write : 

“We recognise that owing to consideration of policy it is necessary to maintain ii 
nucleus of officers imported from Europe.” 

That was the objective in 1910. But in 1917, when the declaration was 
made as to the future policy of the Government of India, we find in the 
reply given by Mr. Edwin Montagu, since embodied as the preaml)le to the 
Government of India Act, the following words: 

“Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliament to provide for the increasing 
.‘i.ssociation of Indians in ev^.ry branch of Indian administration.” 

Commenting upon these words and upon the report of the Montagu- 
(Mielnisford Committee that preceded it, the Lee Commission, in their 
, report, at page 17, summarise the position as follows: They say: 

“Wo do not j)ropc)se to argue the ca.se for Indianisatioii dc noro. The question was 
among those remitted for consideration to the Islington Commission, and the various 
relevant considerations were fully discussed in their Report. Subsequent to the 
signature of tluit Report, and before orders were issued on its recommendations, tlie 
announcement t)t August, 1917, had entirely changed the constitutional outlook. In 
the words of the authors of the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, the success 
of the new policy ‘must very largely depend on the extent to which it is found 
possible to introduce Indians into every branch of the administration’. Recognising 
that Tndianisation must be a ‘long and steady process’, they recommended that 
recruitment oT » largely increased proportion of Indians should be initiated without 
delay, if the Sorvires ‘are to be suhstantinlly Indian in personnel by the time that 
India is ripe for responsible government’.” 

On the next page, page 18, they say: 

“In the dflva of ihc^ Islington Commission the question was 'how many Indians 
should be admitted into tbio Pui)lic Services?’; it has now become ‘what is the minimum 
number of I.nglishmen which must still be recruited?* ” 

That wa r, new orientation of policy adumbrated by the preamble to the 
Government of India Act, 1919, to which reference is here made by tlio 
Lee Commission. We have, therefore, to see how far the promise given hi 
the Act of 1919 and subsequently reiterated in this report of the Eoya^* 
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Commission has been given effect to. The subsequent recommendation on 
the railway services is contained at page 23 of the Lee Commission report, 
where they say: 

**State. llailu'ay Enfjineer.it. — Superior Revenue EsfabliHhtnent^ State. Railwayn . — 
We understand from the evidence placed before us^that the present rate of recruit- 
ment (taking an average over the departments as a whole) has been designed with a 
view to securing, as soon as practicable, a cadre of which, out of every 100 officers, 
50 shall have been recruited in India and 50 in Europe. The -date at which this 
cadre may be reached is, we are informed, dependent on the provision of adequate 
training facilities in India. Measures with that end in view were advocated by the 
Islington Commission and we are informed that facilities have already been provided 
to a limited extent. We are strongly of opinion that the extension of the existing 
facilities should be pressed forward as expeditiously as possible in order that recruit- 
ment in India may be advanced as soon as practicable up to 75 per cent, of the 
total number of vacancies in the railway departments as a whole, the remaining 
25 per cent, being recruited in England.** 

Now, Sir, T do not know how far the Government of India have carried 
out the recommendation of the Leo Commission. 


[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which was tlicn occupied by Mr. Deputy President 
(Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

• 

But what 1 do now is that, judging from the classified list of State 
railways establislunent published in 1033, I only find the name of an Indian 
here and there and in all the superior services of the State railways there 
hardly occurs any Indian name to justify the assumption that was made 
in 1010 and 1924 that, with the progressive realisation of responsible Govern- 
ment in this country, there would bo a steady Indianisation of all services 
in the higher appointments. This question has not been raised in this 
House today fc^r Hie first time. Ever since the reformed Legislative 
Assembly took office, this question has been brought forward again and 
again to the notice of the occupants of the Treasury Benches, and what has 
been tlieir reply? Their reply has invariably been that “We are training up 
Indians to take res])onsible posts in the State Railw ays and that a beginning 
can only be made from the bottom, and as trained Indians are not available 
for filling up responsible offiei'S in the higher grades, it would be a matter 
of time before the Indianisation demanded by the public and ])romised by 
the Parliamentary Statute would be effected'*. I admit. Sir, that under the 
pressure of the Assembly or it may be under the pressure of the Parlia- 
mentary Statute, the Government have established a college here for the 
irainfng of Indians in the higher grades of the railway services. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: That college has been closed down. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: My Honourable friend says that the college has 
since been closed down. That is Indianisation in progress. 


What I should like to know is this. What we really want is a scheme 
nf progressive Indianisation, not merely a scheme which depends upon the 
J^leady flow of Indians from the lower ranks to the higher ranks, but a 
steady recruitment of Indians and their association in all grades of publii? 
services. There are various departments of State railways which do not 
eall for any technical knowledge which is not possessed by Indians. Take, 
b>r example, the Stores Department, the Engineering Department. The 
Indians have made very competent Engineers in the public services and I 
have not the slightest doubt that they would make equally competent 
Engineers in the railway services. Then we have the Traffic Department 
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and other Departments mentioned in this book from which it would be 
clear that the Indianisation of the State railways need not necessarily 
depend upon the out-turn from the Indian colleges even if they existed. 
Therefore, I submit that Government have not really implemented their 
promise of Indianising all grades of the Indian State railway services and 
my best vindication in support of my argument is the book published by 
the Government themselves. I should, therefore, ask this House to carry 
this motion and further to demand of the Government an annual state- 
ment showing the progress of Indianisation in all grades of railway services. 
That, I submit, is the least that the House can demand (Hear, hear), 
and r am perfectly certain that the Honourable tlie Commerce Member 
sliould have no objection to preparing and laying on the table of the House 
a statement of the ])rogressive Indianisation of tlie railway services in this 
country. Sir, I move. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhurv) : Cut motion 
moved: 

“That the demand under li£ad ‘Railway Board’ l)e reduced by Rs. 100.“ 

!• 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab: Sikh): Sir, there is no doubt 
that the general sympathy of all in this House is with the Leader of Tic 
Nationalist Party that Indianisation should proceed at a much more accele- 
rated speed than at present. It is the desire and wish of all of us that 
our own countrymen should take a more and more active part in the ad- 
ministration of this country in all its sjiheres and we claim that as of 
right and not as a matter of grace only. That that is our right is admitted 
even by the Government in Great Britain, and not long ago, even the 
present Prime Minister, Mr. Macdonald, admitted that to appoint anybody 
in fui office for which an Indian is fitted is most unfair and injurious to 
Indian interests. But this motion, coming as it does on the Railway 
Budget, does not appear id be as appropriate as it may be on the General 
Budget. I cannot imagine more Indianisation than at" present (exists from 
top to bottom. Tt is our good fortune that during the lifetime of this 
Legislature, which is considering the present cut, the Member in cliarge 
of the Railway Department, who was appointed two years ago, is our 
own countryman. The next position, that of tlie Financial Commissioner, 
formerly held by a European, thanks to Sir George Schuster, is now ‘held 
by our own countryman, Mr. P. R. Rau. Indianisation is being accele- 
rated day by day. We find that in the new appointments every year no 
ess than 7t5 per cent, of the appointments offered are always for Indians. 
That is n, very satisfactory state of affairs, situated as we are at present, 
i^d T ^inlt our thanks are due to the Government, both here and in 
^jngland, that such high positions which control the patronage and power 
m the lower ^ades of administration are held hy Indians. But too mucii 

of this Indianisation appears to be another name for urbanisation as we 
see it. 

A good n.any or most of the jobs which are said to go to Indians go to 
the urban interests which are microscopic considering the vastness of the 
coun ry. Txie rural people not being resident in the cities, but being iu 
the rural areas, neither get enough information nor enough support from 
the administrative offices regarding vacancies or appointments; and they 
who in justice are entitled to a greater and greater share in the services arc 
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being ignored for no fault of the high officials but for the system. To 
begin with, education only came in the urban areas, and all the office 
staff like Superintendents and others got the appointments, because they 
were living in the areas in which the offices existed, and they, out of 
natural sympathy for their own kinsmen and for their own relations, always 
helped their own kith and kin living in urban areas. I only desire that 
TFOvernment should at this time give more and more share to the educated 
classes like engineers and others who have spent vast sums of money in 
England and in other countries to acquire technical education and they 
should be provided opportunities to develop their own education and their 
own experience and give it to the service of their motherland. I know 
that a very large number of people trained in foreign countries in engineer- 
ing and traffic and other branches of railway administration, who belong to 
the rural areas, are sitting idle for want of any openings. I, tlierefore, 
tliink that the Honourable the Railway Member and the Financial Com- 
missioner of Railways should give their sympathetic consideration to the 
(‘lainis of the rural interests so that they might be given a larger and larger 
sliare in the administration of the different branches of the railways. 

I said, to begin with, that I feel happy that the pace of Indianisation 
in jfche higher places has proceeded very satisfactorily as we find in the 
person of the Railway Member and the Financial Commissioner; and other 
appointments like the Agent of the Eastern Bengal Railway, the Director 
of Administration, the Deputy Director of Administration, the Director of 
t'inancc and many other high appointments in the Railway Board and 
below it are being held by our own distinguished countrymen, and we 
should thank the Government and the Secretary of State for having done 
all this in such a short time and at such a good speed. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Oidney: Sir, I rise to support the motion 
Ixjfore the House, but I do so with a provision. If this motion is meant 
to be a censure on Government, I think it is hardly called for. If it is a 
motion that is intended to keep Government wide awake and to stimulate 
them to further Indianisation, it has my entire support and I think the 
intention of my Honourable friend. Sir Hari Singh Gour, is this and, if so, 
may I tell him, I support him. Sir Hari Singh Gour rightly says that 
there are very few Indians in the higher spheres of railway administration. 

I know one who holds a very exalted position and who is a very able 
administrator, I refer to Mr. Singh, the Agent of the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way, ^hom I do hope we shall soon see occupving a portfolio in Government 

a Member of the Railway Board. I know another Indian who was the 
tdiief Controller of Stores in the North Western Railway and who is now 
a budding Member of the Railw'ay Board, either Statutory or otherwise. I 
also know a number of other Indians who arc holding good appointments, 
but it is surely asking far too much indeed, it is not fair to expect — ^may I 
quote a simile — to promote a private to a General unless he goes through 
a careful training and stage by stage promotion. And considering that this 
demand for Indianisation in this House has not been of long duration, 
^ib' ut 15 years .... 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: Fifty years. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Oidney: The seed may have been sowm 50 
years ago, but I think we may take it that it starts from 1921 when it 
became very acute. I repeat, considering that this demand has been 
pi'ossed on the attention of this House for about 10 or 15 
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years, the figures given by the Honourable Member in his Budgei 
speech are very enlightening and satisfying. T do think that the Eailwaj 
Board is endeavouring its utmost to supply our demand for Tndianising the 
services. Indeed one has only to scan the list of new officers and of those 
who pass competitive Bailway examinations in India to realise that almosi 
98 per cent, of the passes in this country are Indians. I would add, ] 
think it is a rare thing for the Secretary of State or the High Commis- 
sioner for India to appoint any officer from England for Indian railwaye 
except it be for some specialistic appointment. Holding this view, I dc 
think, the Railway Board is faithfully carrying out the duty so clearly 
enunciated by Sir George Rainy when he gave this House in 1929 tin 
startling figures that the percentage of Indians recruited recently to superioi 
services had gone up to 72 or 75 per cent. What more does this Houst 
want ? 

Sir, I do think, Sir Hari Singh Gour’s motion has served a very useful 
purpose if it be only to awaken the Railway Authorities or the Eailwaji 
Board to the need of providing adequate training for the sons of this 
country to enter into the higliest spheres of railway administration. 
Today we have an open competitive examination for entrance for such 
posts, but I do think it was a great mistake and a great administrative 
error to have retrenched the Superior Railway Ofiicers Training College 
at Dehra and to have given it over to the army authorities for the Indian 
Military Academy. I call the serious consideration of the Honourable 
Member to the necessity for this country to liave a superior railway 
training college. As I said in my speech in the general discussion on 
the Railway Budget, it was vitally necessary for this country to be in a 
position to supply all its railway needs from the smallest to the largest 
engines, and you cannot do this if Government continues to maintain their 
studied policy of indenting for all these requirements from England and 
the Continent. I can almost liken this tragedy to the cultivation of 
cinchona. India is the home of malaria and yet the Government of India 
studiously indents at a very high rate maintained by monopolists for its 
quinine from Java, instead of starting large cinchona plantations in this 
'country. The same thing applies to the railways; and, if Sir Hari Singh 
Gour’s motion has the effect of stimulating the Railway Board to a further 
sense of its duty, it will have served a very useful purpose and he will 
have iny entire supj)ort. 

r 

There is, however, just one thing and it is this: in our quest for Indian- 
isation or Europeanisation or Anglo-Indianisation, call it what you like, 
cr as my friend. Mr. Neogy, once put it, “ Gidney isation*', one must never 
forget the fact that after all, Indian railways only want the best men as 
officers, and you must go through the mill and training from the lowest 
to the highest: you cannot — ^indeed it would spell disaster to — expedite 
Indianisation at the expense of efficiency. With this important provision, 
I have great pleasure in supporting the motion before the House. 

Bai Banadur Lala Erij Eishore (Lucknow Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, for sometime past I am keeping myself in touch with the 
grievances jf the Iriian staff on the E. I. Railway system, and I regret 
to state that the impression that has been made on my mind is that at 
least on the E. I. Railway the interests of Indian employees are sadly 
neglected. 
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Under the new Divisional system, officers have lost touch with the staff. 
The Divisional Superintendent is quite unapproachable, while the 
Transportation, Commercial and Staff Superintendents are either too much 
tied to their tables or have no desire to maintain contact with 
their staff. I really do not understand as to what usef\il purpose 
it serves to have a senior scale officer as Staff Superintendent on each 
Division. If he is meant simply to register the decrees of Transportation 
and Commercial Superintendents, it will be in the interest of economy to 
have a junior scale officer on that post. It should be the duty of the Staff 
Superintendent constantly to go out on the line and study the grievances 
of the staff. 

It is now' some years past that it was declared that all racial discri- 
mination in the matter of appointments and promotions had ceased to 
exist on State railw^ays. But how is this ])olicy actually being carried 
out on the E. L. Hail way? In reply to one of my questions, I was told 
tliat there w^as not a single Indian holding the appointment of Assistant 
Station Master or Platform Assistant on big stations like FTowTah, Asansol, 
Mughalsarai, Allahabad, Lucknow and Cawnpore. My information is 
that similarly there is not a single Indian liolding the post of Assistant 
Yard Master and Yard Master. Does it not look strange that with 
hundreds of Indian Assistant Station Masters and Station Masters serving 
on tho E. 1. liailway, there should be found none competent enough to 
manage the i)ost of Assistant Station Master or Platform Assistant? 
The reason lies in the way in which rules regarding promotion are framed. 

An Indian Assistant Station Master, after reaching his maximum on 
lls. 76 has got to get into the Station Master’s grade on Its. 80, after 
lliat) into the Assistant Station Master's grade on Hs. 85 and lis. 95 only, 
and then into the Station Master’s grade on Es. 120 per mensem, etc. etc. 
A Number-Taker, after w'aiting a life time on the maximum of his grade 
pay, Es. 70, gels into the grade of Head Number-Taker on Es. 110 and 
is provided promotion to the post of Yard Su])ervisor, w-hich posts do not 
(‘xist at least on sf)iMe Divisions of the E. I. Eaihvay. Under these rules, 
what chance is there for an Indian employee to rise to higher posts of 
Platform Assistants and Assistant Yard Masters? 

Some arrangements may be made to bring Indian x\ssistant Station 
Masters aiul Head Number-Takers on the relieving list and to promote 
Uumi to higher subordinate ])osts. Under tho present rules, they have 
no ehanee of |)roi notion to tliese posts. 

As regards the Superior Oliieers, a cry has heem raised, T think since 
the time wlieii the late Mr. (lokhale was liere, tliat the raihvay administra- 
tion is a peculiar instauec of extravagance. Comjilaints have been made 
from year to year, but no proper heed has been given. Now, we have 
leached a stage, w^o liave readied a critical moment, we have reached a 
crisis, w’hen not only this House, hut even the Ho?iourablo the Commerce 
Member and his Dcpartmeiit have to take stock of the W'holc thing and 
apply their minds very seriously. Kailways ought to be run on commer- 
eial lines; if they cannot afford to bear the burden of this high rate of pay, 
it is necessary that a little reduction in the pay of Superior Officials should 
he madc^. 1 for one at present have no mind to give any constructive 
proposals as to what should be done. It is for the Department to find 
out as to how much reduction is necessary, if you want to carry on the 
Railway administration on really economic lines. It is for you to sit 
together and put your heads together and to find out how much economy 
<5an be effected. With these observations, I close my speech. 
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Mr. Goswaml M. B. Puri (Central Provinces: Landholders) f Sir, I have' 
much pleasure in supporting the motion of my Honourable friend, Sir Hari 
Singh Gour. He has dealt in details about the various Commissions which 
were sent out to redress the grievances in this respect; therefore, I shall 
not deal with that aspect. Our gallant friend. Sir Henry Gidney, has^ 
also dealt with that point to some extent, but I want to say one word 
about what he said. He was of the opinion that the grievances about 
Indianisation were being duly redressed by the Railway Authorities. I 
do not agree with him as far as that point is concerned. I know the 
Railway Authorities are doing their level best to bring about Indianisation, 
and it is a matter of great satisfaction that, within two or three years, 
they have been able to show a great deal of progress; but that is not 
sufficient. We want the pace to be hastened. This is the proper time 
when the princij)le of Indianisation should be strictly followed. 

The recommendations of the Lee Commission are not given effect to 
in their proper spirit, and 1 would like that the Honourable the Railway 
Member should take them seriously. Sir, it is not a matter of mere 
obligation that the railway services should be Indianised, but we feel that 
it is a question of oiir right, because wa Indians have invested over 
800 crores of rupees in the railways. I, therefore, ap])eal to the Railway 
Board to do their level best to bring about Tndianization as early as 
possible. I know there is Indianisation at the bottom, but there is no 
desire to Tndianise the services at the top. There are a few Indians as 
Officers at the top, but their number is much inadequate. I, therefore, 
hope, Sir, that before the new reforms arc introduced, there will be 
sufficient Indianisation in a true sense. With thes(‘ words, I support the 
motion of iny friend. Sir Hari Singh Gour. 


Mr. S. O. Jog: Sir, it is rather in a half-hearted way that I am on my 
legs now .... 


An Honourable Member: Then don’t get up. Why should you? 


Mr. S. G. Jog. On this side the motion has been made by my esteemed 
and illustrious Leader, Sir Hari Singh Gour, and on my right I find I havt* 
my Honourable and gallant friend, Sir Henry Gidney, who is never in 
the right— he is always in tlie wrong. (Laughter.) Sir, this question of 
Indianisation of the services in the railways has attracted the attcntioTi 
of the Indian public for well nigh fifty years, and year after year we* havi' 
been discussing it on the floor of the House, but so far as the principle 
goes, both the Treasury Benches as well as the Non-Official Members of 
the House arc agreed that the services in the railways as well as in other 
departments should be completely Indianised, and there is absolutely no 
difference of opinion on this issue. But the real difficulty, having agreed 
to the principle, in translating that principle into practice, is so great that 
we are compelled to bring the question before this House every year-^l 
has become more or less a hardy annual— and discuss it exhaustively, in 
order to press it on the Treasury Benches as if it is a live issue. 


mi. question which relates to the very existence of Indians. 

The Railway Department with its huge revenues, with its all pervading 

departments it has under its control, can 
because we Indions 

MtoraUy look to the Bailyray Authorities for more and more of our people 
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to be absorbed by the railway administration every year. My friend, Sir 
Henry Gidney, is probably in a happy position. When he was in England, 
he made so many speeches, and probably he has returned to this country 
with the satisfaction that he has achieved what he really wanted. I am 
glad to find that he has risen to support the cut moved by my friend, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour. He is a man. It is very difficult to say whether 
he is a fish or whether he is a fowl. Whenever he finds that he can get 
an advantage on that side, he styles himself as a Statutory European, 
When the question of Indianisation comes in, he gets uj) and says that 
he is an Indian. (Laughter.) So I find that my immediate neighbour is 
in a very happy position. He wants to have it both ways, but I would 
like to make an appeal to my friend: I think ho should make up his mind 
once for all. If he wants to go with the birds, let him do so; if he wants 
to go with the beasts, then lie should go with the beasts. So he should 
make up his choice once for all ... . 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Would I have supported this motion 
if T were not a Statutory Indian? 

Mr. S. G. Jog: Our main difficulty in the railways is, we have not 
merely to fight the Europeans, but also the Anglo-Indians. 

Lieut-Colonel Sir Henry Sidney: No, no; not a bit. 

Mr. S. O. Jog: If you will compare the services at the top, you will 
find that almost all the higliest posts arc monopolised by Europeans; you 
will find many departments in tlu' railway services where you will not be 
able to find even a single Indian occupying any position of rt‘S])onsibility. 
Leaving aside the to]) services, the next service of any importance in 
respect of advantage and pay is monopolised by Anglo-Indians, and, to 
sonic extent, I must say witli great respect to my friend, we liave to fight 
these people too. My Wend, Sir Henry Gidney, luis often said that they 
must have a lion’s share in the railway services .... 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I have always been a lamb over here. 

1 have never demanded a lion's share. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: My friend has all along been saying that it is the Anglo-. 
Indian community which has built up and developed the Indian railways, 
and, such, that community should get preferential treat meiit in all 
the departments of the railways of this country. If my friend is prepared 
to join hands with us and live on the standard of life which wo Indians 
arc adopting, if he is prepared to accept jobs and posts on the scales of 
pay which arc offered to us Indians, we for our part would be perfectly 
prepared to embrace him in our fold. I am told, Sir, that the higher 
etlicials of the Goveriiment, — I do not know whether it is tlie Secretary 
of State or who ‘it is, — had issued instructions, when the campaign of 
retrenchment was progressing, that Anglo-Indians should not be touched, 
that the pay of Anglo-Indian employees should not be reduced in such 
a way that it will affect their domestic life. Sir, an Anglo-Indian like a 
T^ara Saheb wants all the comforts, he wants a big bungalow, he wants 
all the amenities of life like a European, and, therefore, this community 
has been agitating for the retention of all the privileges they have been 
enjoying all these years, with the result, we understand, that confidential 
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instructions were issued, so that their ])ay or allowances should not be 
touched in a manner which would reduce their comforts or affect their 
domestic life, which necessarily meant at the cost of the Indiana in the 
service. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Sidney: T challenge the Honourable Member 
to produce one order which says that the pay and other allowances of 
Anglo-Indians should be retained as higher than that given to Indians. 

Mr. S. O. Jog: As regards the question of Indianisation, I find, at page 
77 of this lied Hook, two tables have been given, and 1 should like to read 
to the House a few figures: 

“It will be observed that the Tiidiaii element in the Superior Servires has risen 
from 28*02 per cent, on State-manage<l and 17*74 per cent, on Company-managed 
railways in 1925, to 38 -79 per cent, on State-managed and 32 *13 per cent, on Company- 
managed railways in 1933, hy a corresponding reduction in the European element. 
Among the Indians, the percentage increase by communities in 1933, as compared 
with 1925, is as follows.” 

I have no desire to tire out the ])atienci‘ of the House with a detailed 
examination of these two tables, hut I would reconiint'ud ilu‘. House to go 
through them. 

Then, in paragraph 78, it is stated: 

“Turning to the subordinate staff on scales of pay rising to Rs. 260 per mensem 
and over, the c<»rre8pondiiig figures are as under.” 

They arc very int: resting reading, and from that you will find how 

4 pm. slow is the pace of Indianisation. Whether it is a motion for 
censure or whother it is only an academic discussion, I am not con- 
.cerned in the least; what we have to see is the substantial nature of it. 
If you are really making progress, I must say that this does not satisfy 
the aspirations of Indians. It is a very slow process. What the Eailway 
Departnunt should do is, they should stimulate the aspirations of the 
Indians, they must open 'schools and give training to Indians on technical 
lines, and they jnust see tJiat Indians are provided in all the branches 
in greater numbers. If there are no educational facilities, you must see 
'that they are provided. It is no use saying, you must start from the 
beginning and it will take years before you rise to the top posts. You 
must start schools. You must give tf .clinical education, end you must 
take some boys by a direct process of recruitment, and you must, make 
a deliberate attempt to take more and more Indians in all the branches of 
the railway services. I have given notice of a cut motion, No. 95, for the 
purpose of drawing the attention of the Eailway Board to the fact that the 
aj>prentices, who have been trained by the railways for higher technical 
services, have, not been provided for after the completion of their training 
course. As rny Hoiioiirablo friend has just pointed out, even the exist- 
ing schools, where Indian aspirants get some facilities for training, have 
bee»n closed. I ha^,? got a few cases which I am bringing to the notice 
of the authcrities concerned. 1 know of a case where a boy, after hav- 
ing been trained, has been without any employment for the last two 
years. I have got similar cases. Even after persistent and consistent 
attempts o i my part for the last tw^o years, the boy is still wandering 
on, the roaxls inspite of his technical education and high university career. 

J want the Honourable the Eailway Member to find out such casos 
where people have been trained and have qualified themselves for 
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jobs, but Kave not been provided for. If they are not provided for, it 
will have an adverse effect in stimulating technical education. If people 
find that men who have been trained for the last so many years are still 
unemployed, what effect would it have on those who would like to have 
more technical knowledge and education. I know of miiiiy departments 
in thei railways where Indians do not find a place at all. Although the 
Government have agreed in some respects to the principle of Indianisa- 
tion, still I must say that they, have not got a free mind in this respect. 
(Jovcrnment want to exclude Indians as far as possible. I do not think 
that they are working out the principle of Indianisation in a proper spirit. 
They want to exclude Indians as far as possible. They do not want to 
encourage higher training, because they think that it is the preserve of 
the Europeans first and the Anglo-Indians next. This idea of preserving 
this department for the sons of Europeans and Anglo-Indians must be 
abandoned. Look at the Indian population, look at the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity, and look at the number of Europeans. Consistently with their 
number and education, more and more Indians should be provideji in 
this department. Take, for instance, the Transportation Inspectors who 
get a pay of Es. 500. I am told that in this Branch there is not a single 
Indian, though the number of posts is about 25. I am talking of the 
G.J. P. Eailway, because I have not got tile figures for the other railways. 
Take the Station Masters who draw Rs. 395* Even here the number is 
very small, oven negligible. There are District Controllers drawing 
Es. 345. There is another department which is called the mail and pas- 
senger guards department. Throughout this line, there is not one Indian 
Passenger and Mail Guard. Why this diffidence, why this mistrust, 
why this distrust of Indians? Distrust of Indians is still the policy of 
the higher officials of the railways. The Railway Department must change 
their angle of vision. Just as in other departments you must begin to 
trust the Indians- Why should you not place an Indian as a/ Mail and 
Passenger Guard? Why are you not piep«ared to trust Indians? The 
policy of the Railway Department still seems to be not to place Indians 
in positions of trust, or to give them executive jobs. They might be given 
some unimportant jobs, but where the executive line is concerned, there 
Indians arc excluded entirely as it were. It does not matter whether it 
takes a few years more or less, but I want the Eailway Member to 
change his policy entirely. The association of Indians in an increasing 
number is a necessity for the time being, and we, on this side of the 
House, will not be satisfied with this slow pace. You must make « very 
bold attempt. You must show that you are really sincere about it. It 
is no use pleasing the Assembly once a year by giving them a few figures, 
just to give a higher percentage. We are not concerned with higher 
percentages. 

As Sir Hari Singh Gour has suggested, let us have a detailed exami- 
nation, a detailed statistics of all the services to find out how mtoy 
Indians there are, and probably we shall be surprised to find that there 
are a number of branches where you won’t find even a single Indiam. 
We are not prepared to go by averages, we are not prepared to go by 
these figures that you have given here. They should give us more statis- 
tics so that we shall be able to examine the matter more carefully and 
scrutinise it much better. Till then we will not be satisfied on this side 
of the House with this slow and halting process of Indianisation. You 
niust look at it as a question of great importance. You must look at is 
as a question with which the bread and butter of Indians are concerned. 

D 
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' wa/nt to show that we- also can carry on the administration of the* 
railways with success. It is a training ground, and we must associate 
ourselves more and more with the railway administration. We are for- 
tunate in having an Indian at the helm of affairs. T could have excused 
an European in charge of the portfolio neglecting the aspirations of the 
p^'ople. But it is a matter of pride to us and to the House that we^ 
have got an Indian Member in charge- We hope that during his time 
this pace of Indianisation will go on at a rapid rate, and our aspirations 
will soon be realised. I again appeal to the Honourable Member in 
charge that he should pay more and more attention to this question. I 
heartily support the motion of my Honourable friend. 

Kumar Gopika Bomon Boy (Surma Valley cum Shillong: Non-Muham- 
madan): I remember this Indianisation question with some respect and. 
I have a fond recollection of the occasion, because, in 1931» when I first 
to this Assembly, Mr. Shanmukham (now Sir Shanmukham) Chetty 
offered me the first chance to make my maiden speech for which myself 
with my constituency am highly grateful to him, and on that occasion 
I spoke at length regarding the fate of Indians. I must say one or twa 
words regarding the remark of my Honourable friend, Mr. Jog, against 
Sir Hari Singh Gour. lie accused Sir Hari Singh Gour that he changed 
his robes too often in the green room of the Legislature, but this is the 
f^te of India, From Jaichand to this day, the ruination of India has 
been brought about by her sons. If there were no change of robes, the 
ratio would never liave gone from \s. 4d. to Is. (k/. and the liestMwe Bank 
Bill would not have gone untouched from this House. However, this ia 
oiir fate. One thing I must say that, in other parts of the world, a 
country is meant only for the sons of its soil. England is for the Eng- 
lish, Scotland is for the Scotch and Ireland is for the Irish, but my 
friends on this side of the House forget that India is for all, excepting 
the Indians. Before I speak anything on the Indianisation question, 
may I ask the Honourable Member in charge, why there is diferential 
treatment between Indian^ and Indians. Can he say whether he consi- 
ders that our Anglo-Indian brethren are the sons of India or not, and, if 
Bp> why tliere is this invidious distinction between Indians and Anglo- 
Ipdians? An Indian Guard gets Es. 70 to Es- 80 at the utmost, while 
ail Anglo-Indian or an European, if he is placed in the same position, 
draws from the beginning Es. 180 to Es. 200. Why this distinction? 
Could there be no saving if the two scales were made equal? 

< ■ 

‘ An Honourable Member: God has made them fairer. 

/ Kumar Gopika Bomon Boy: Thank you, I do not know if there is 
a^xy^such invidious distinction in any other railway, but this obtains in 
o]ir. blessed Assam Bengal Eailway. Eegarding Indianisation, we have 
hoard a lot, - People are going to the round table, the oblong table, the 
c^phor table, m Londc-n, and so many other places. They are the blessed 
fOw. Our rulers and the Members in charge think that by this hood- 
Tfrmking they will console India, biit India is not a little child today. 
!l6^ans have a fittle wLdom. They know what is salt and what is 
s^gigar. At | legist .they could realise it. ..I- want to ipsike ei few cutting re- 
points. They selected. Members from, this House, but 
t^^ uot|^ .tho Legislaim^ to .elect them,,irhey. selected Members 

Cl ' 
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hi order to show that they got Indian representatives, but: . the 

Honourable Members opposite,* .how they could substantiate tiii.t, they 
were real Indians and not Government people? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): We are discuss-^ 
ing Indianisation* 

Kumar Oopika Eomon Roy: Yes, this is also Indianisation. In all 
these things, the claims of Indians are overlooked. We should not be 
surprised that in the railways', Indianisation is going on slowly. 1 have 
just heard from my friend over there reading that there are a few posts 
thrown to Indians like the bones thrown by the butchers in the road to 
the dogs. That is, I am sure, not for giving effect to the recommenda- 
tions of this Assembly for Indianisation of the railway services, but more^ 
to solve economic depression which is sweeping over the (railways, and 
that is also like beggars’ alms to the blessed few. This in no way could 
be regarded as an attempt for Indianising the services by the Honourable 
Member in charge. However, we have heard many things. We hear 
many big and long vocabularies which almost break our jaws to utter; 
and also we often enjoy much sweet jugglery of words, but what are be- 
hind them? There are hardly any deeds to substantiate those. Only 
sweet words, but that won’t do. We are hungry millions. The opposite 
side should not forget that we are crying for our bread, rather curry and 
rice, nay, a morsel of ricio, but they think that these parliamentary, 
etiquettes and colossal hoax and similar other things will quench our 
thirst and satisfy our hunger. What an irony of fate. Sir. However, I 
am fully at one with Sir Hari Singh Gour that this cut motion should 
be carried and that it will show at least that this House has strongly 
protested against such attitude of the Government. With these words, I 
support the motion. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa: Landholders): I should like to 
say a few words on this question. The Indianisation of services is a. 
hardy perennial. This includes the civil, military and railway services. 
We are now concerned with the last one. I think I will not be out of 
place to mention that only the other day the question of the Indianisation 
of the I. G. 8. was discussed in the o,thcr House. Our grievances about 
Indianisation are twofold. First, the want of acceleration in the number 
of recruitment in the subordinate services and also in the lower ranks of 
the Superior Services. Secondly^ the want of direct recruit- 
ment to the higher ranks of the Suj^erior Services if suitable and 
quali^ed Indians are available. I think I wUl be told by the Government' 
that qualified Indians are not available. I will say, and even I can quote- 
instances where Indian engineers qualified with foreign degrees and with 
experiences in the United Kingdom and the Continental Railways are 
available. Further, Indians of the subordinate services, who were re- 
cruited ten years ago or even more before, are sufficiently trained in the 
railway working. If these two sources are tapped, I do not think that 
there will be a dearth of suitable Indian candidates for filling up the 
higher ranks of the Superior Railway Services. But, Sir, if by Indianisa- 
tiou the Railway Authorities take it to mean Anglo- Indianisation, 1 for 
one would not like to see such acceleration of Indianisa/tion. I would like 
fo explain myself, Sir, a little more clearly, because my Honourable and 
gallant friend. Colonel Sir Henry Gidney, probably will misunderstand ine. 
What I mean to say is that if the community of my Honourable and 
gallant friend is found to be the best suited for- particular branches of 
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railway service, I have got no grudge against them for holding the major- 
ity of the jobs in such branches and services. So far as the Anglo- 
Indians are concerned, my friend, Sir Henry Gidney, year in and year 
out dins into our ears that his community is the best suited for the 
railway services in all branches. This reminds me, Sir, of a story which 
I read long ago. There was a set of swimmers in a pond who became 
expert swimmers as no one else was allowed to come and to learn swim- 
ming in the pond. Even if some adventurous person desired to come to 
the pond for learning swimming, he was told by these expert swimmers 
that he should not come down to the water unless he actually became an 
expert swimmer. I think. Sir, this is exactly the argument of rny Hon- 
ourable friend, the representative of the Anglo-Indian community. He 
does not like the idea of allowing any other community to enter the rail- 
way services to prove whether they are more suitable for such services. 

Lieut. -Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: That is a distinct mis-statement, 
Sir. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: A man cannot learn swimming without going into 
water, and so a man, however otherwise qualified he may be, cannot 
prove himself efficient for a particular service unless and until he has got 
the fullest chance of entering into the prohibited area of the railway 
services- With these words. Sir, I support the motion. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dntt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Bural) : 
Sir, it was not my intention to take part in this debate {Voices: “Why? 
why?’*), — because I knew full well that all in this House, not excepting the 
Government Members, were for Indianisation and no one was against the 
principle of Indianisation at the present moment. But when I found that 
my Honourable and gallant friend, Colonel Sir Henry Gidney, came out 
with figures to show that there has been sufficient progress in Indianisation, 
I join issue with him. Sir, I have just now got some Classified Lists 
of Indian railway employees, and a glance at the list of employees will 
:it once convince the House that almost all the names therein, both of 
the higher appointments as also of the subordinate staff, are mostly 
European names. Sir, it is not known whether some of these gentlemen 
bearing European names have a complexion darker than mine, but the 
very fact that European names find place in it almost exclusively show 
that they have been given appointments because of European names, 
and I may take it that probably most of them are not true-born Indians. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: Are you a true-born Indian? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dntt: I believe nobody can deny that. 

IJieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: Question. 

NDr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, I beg to draw the attention of the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member as also of the Financial Commissioner and of 
the Member of the Railway Board who is present in this House to the 
fact that, in the list of Transportation Inspectors, the names, — Green, 
Smith, Huntly, Hyrapiet, King, Ogg, Rennick, Rundlett, Clarke, Hard, 
Hamilton, Voller, Butterfield, Bemil, Hawksworth, Mongney, etc., etc., 
dccMT "^thont any HreaK. 
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Mr. S* 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Kajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham* 
madan Eural) : No Indians ? 

Mr. Amar Nath Diitt: They arc Statutory Indians. Let us presuxna 
that they are Indians, but that* they are a distinct community l)y them- 
selves, cannot be denied. We have so often heard of the distribution of 
patronage in the matter of services according to communities. I regret 
my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, is not here, but at least my friend, 
Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim is here to press for communal representation in the 
services. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chctty) resumed the Chair.] 

1, for one, of course, do not want communal representation in any State 
service whatsoever. But, Sir, if this House accepts the principle that 
there should not be any test of efficiency, but that, whether these rail- 
ways were to run at a loss or not, there should be communal representa- 
tion at certain percentages, I think then alone can they press for communal 
representation. 

• Shaikh Sadiq Hasan (East Central Punjab : Muhammadan) : But you 
do not believe in it? ' 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Fortunately I do not believe in it. 

* 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: But why criticize the other com- 

rnunitv? - 

I 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: But I ask, if so-called Indians, bearing 
European names, are to be considered as true Indians, is there not one 
amongst Indians bearing Indian names, who is qualified to hold a post of 
these Assistant Station Masters, Yard Inspectors, etc., which are filled 
only by men with such names as I was reading before this House? Sir, 
I beg to submit that I have every sympathy with the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity and I am not one of those who want to stand in the w'ay of their 
legitimate aspirations. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Thank you. 

• i 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: Only lip sympathy? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, T have been charged with insincerity, but 
the community about which T am speaking, and its representative in this 
House I think, knows me too well and I deny the charge. Be that as it 
mav, what I beg to submit is this — am I to understand that Indians with 
Indian names are not efficient enough to discharge the duties of a Yard 
Inspector or Transportation Inspector, and so forth, and how is it that 
we only find the names of such gentlemen hearing European names? • 

An Honourable Member: Why don’t you change your name? 

Mr. Ama? Nath Dutt: Sir. I have been asked to change my name; it 
is too late in the day to change my name, and then; probably I shall 
have to forgo my de^ees and sanads from the High Court which is not 
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possible, and for my profession there is no necessity to do so, but apart 
from that, let the Anglo-Indian community have their due share of the 
services; but, at the same time, why not let in those Indians bearing Indian 
names? Why not let in some of those, who bear Indian names, also in 
those services ? Sir, at the present moment I find in the case of the bigger 
stations Station Masters drawing Us. 300, Ks. 400 and Es. 500 a month, 
but none bearing any Indian name. Sir, I am told that apart from the 
pay there is the question of their other emoluments. I have no direct 
evidence to prove it in this House, but what I claim is a proper distribution 
both of the higher and subordinate offices amongst Indians. I won't 
grudge even Europeans, who are qualified to hold the higher appointments, 
holding them, but. Sir, the progress of Indianisation should be faster than 
what it is at the present moment, and on that I think everyone on this side 
of the House is agreed, and I think Government also accept that principle, 
and I only seek to draw the attention of the Honourable the Eailway Mem- 
ber to this fact that there arc certain services, even the subordinate staff, 
which are wholly or almost wholly composed of men bearing European 
names. I do not know whether they are Indians, Statutory Indians or 
Europeans, but we are entitled to form the conclusion that they are probably 
not Indians. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Oidney: Is my Honourable friend aware of 
the fact that those men, whose names he quoted, started this railway ser- 
vice on Rs. 20, Rs. 25 and Es. 30 a month, and that they are merely now 
reaping the reward of long service, and that, in five or ten years times, 
they will be superannuated ? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I am told that within five or ten years there will 
be no more Europeans. Sir, I have consulted the previous classified lists, 
and I find that some of the names which ai)pear here do not find their 
place in those lists. Are they not, therefore, new recruits? T challenge 
my friend to disprove it. They are new recruits. I would request the 
Honourable the Commerce Member to see more to the employment of 
Indians. Of course, I do not want him to exclude Anglo-Indians if they 
would choose to call themselves Indians. But their recruitment should 
not be to such an extent that their names should cover the whole of the 
pages of this classified list. It looks as though India has taken to European 
names only and there are no Indian names. With these words, I beg to 
support whole-heartedly my friend. Sir Hari Singh Gour's motion. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Mr. President, I was unwilling to take part in this 
discussion especially as rny Honourable friend. Sir Henry Gidncy, has 
already spoken and may not have a chance to speak after I have spoken. 
However, as there may not be another opportunity for me to speak on this 
question, 1 would say a few vwds. The Royal Commission on Tjabour had 
made a recommendation as regards racial discrimination. That recommend- 
ation is summarised in this book by Government and it is this: 

'Tn regard to racial discrimination, definite steps should be taken which ‘will lead, 
in a specified ter:n of years, to the progressive elimination of any form of discrimina- 
tion as regards both appointments and promotions to all grades and classes.** 

N6w, Sir, we must remember that this recommendation was naude by 
the Royal. Ooxtimission after Government had formally recognised that there 
iSiall be ho racial discrimination so that the Commission knew that in 
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principle or nominally the racial discrimination was removed. But the 
Eoyal Commission found that in practice, both as regards appointments and 
promotions, there was racial discrimination. On this recommendation the 
Government of India have made a note which runs thus: 

**The Railway Board havo accepted the principle that there should be no racial 
discrimination and that communal discrimination should be eliminated in the future 
recruitment apart from any reservation or first appointments made under the orders 
of the Government of India to choose suitable representatives of minority communi- 
ties. No such reservation applies in respect of promotions.** 

Mr. President, I could understand the necessity of reserving a certain 
proportion of posts for the minority communities, and T have absolutely no 
grievance on that account. The Government of India, when they recog- 
nised that there shall be no racial discrimination in principle, they also 
distinctly stated in a publication that, so far as the Anglo-Indian commu- 
nity goes, they cannot in practice do anything by which there will be a 
sudden disturbance in the life of the Anglo-Indian community. I myself 
accept that princijile that, if a community is accustomed to secure certain 
appointments in Government service, it is wrong to make a sudden dis- 
turbance in the life of that community. The Eoyal Commission accepted 
that principle and they, therefore, suggested that although Government 
have already removed in principle the racial discrimination, they should 
take steps in practice to sec that gradually that principle is brought into 
action. Now, what Government have done is this. Government, in order 
to bo able in practice to give appointments to Anglo-Indians, have 
distributed appointments of a particular kind into certain grades, lower 
grades and higher grades. There, again, in theory, posts of higher grades 
are open to Anglo-Indians as well as other Indians, but in practice Anglo- 
Indians are appointed in larger numbers to the higher grade and Indians 
are not generally appointed on their first appointment to the higher grades. 
Now, there is no racial discrimination here in name, but in practice there is 
racial discrimination. ‘This also affects the promotion. If you appoint 
Anglo-Indians in larger numbers on the higher grade, they always remain 
senior in service, with the result that, as Government have themselves 
pointed out, in certain grades you will always find the largest number of 
Anglo-Indians, because they are appointed on a higher grade to start with, 
with the result that the Indians who are generally started on lower grades 
cannot reach them in seniority at all. It is in this manner that the racial 
discrimination is still kept up in practice. I again repeat that I do not wish 
any s*uddcn disturbance in the life of the Anglo-Indian community. But the 
Government and the Anglo-Indian community have both to consider the 
fact that in certain a])pointmonts the Anglo-Indians get the largest share. 
Government’s object being not to make any sudden disturbance in the 
life of the Anglo-Indian community. Now, both Government and the 
Anglo-Indian community must remember this that this distinction which 
remains in practice creates jealousies and discontent in the railway service. 
Ordinary Indians, who start on a lower grade, can never in the ordinary 
course hope to get appointments in the higher grade and they become 
discontented. It is a fact that they are jealous and the two communities 
find it difficult to remain on friendly terms on this very account. I would, 
therefore, suggest to the Government of India that, so far as the claim of 
the Anglo-Indian community is concerned, they should give them protec- 
tion, but they must now take steps to see that the Anglo-Indians get jobs 
in different services and in different departments instead of being dumped, 
^ it were, in one Government department. . So far as the Anglo-Indiians 
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are concerned, it is not my business to give them a piece of advice, but 
even to them I would say that, the sooner they become educated and 
compete with others on equal terms, the better for them. If they get 
educated, time will come when they will not have any need to ask for 
protection. Let them follow the example of the Parai community, a 
community to which my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, belongs. 
Their standard of life is not lower than the standard of life of the Anglo- 
Indians, and, on account of their education, they manage to get higher 
appointments and keep up their standard. I do not desire that the 
Anglo-Indian community sliould bring down its standard of life. In fact, 
I would rather lik(i all Indians to aspire to reach their standard of life, but 
they must also remember that, if they try to enter one department of 
service, there is bound to be jealousy and discontent in the ranks of «all 
people in that service. I would, therefore, suggest to the Government of 
India that they should take steps to see that no one branch is monopolised 
by one community. If they want to helj), as we all want to help, the 
Anglo-Indian community to maintain their standard of life, the Anglo- 
Indians should be distributed over several departments. The Anglo-Indians 
should be encouraged to receive higher education and to compete with 
others. 'rJie. sconer they take these steps, the better it will be bg>th 
for the country as a whole and the Anglo-Indian community. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: As I have already spoken, I wish to-* 
ask your permission, Mr. President, to say that when I spoke on Sir Hari 
Singh Gour*s motion before the House for Indianisation, I did not speak 
on a motion for Ex-Anglo-Indianisation, about which frequent mention has 
been made by many speakers. With your permission. Sir, I wish to make 
it abundantly clear that I want to thank Mr. Joshi for his support, but the 
position, as placed before this House by many Members, is certainly not- 
correct, but a distinct travesty of facts and misstatement of the x)osition. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Sir, I hardly ever take part in any debate in this 
Honourable House which has a communal aspect. But my PFonourable 
friend, Mr. Joshi, has done my community the honour of stating, tliat we 
get higher appointments duo to our standard of education, and he asked 
Colonel Gidney and his community to follow our example. Sir, we have 
not, during the three Bound Table Conferences, asked for any privileges 
(Hear, hear) and we have not asked that any posts even in the Bombay 
Presidency or that any appointments should be set aside for us. But' there 
may come a time, when my very small community may feel that . no- 
appointments under Government are open to them, not because they are 
not fit to hold those appointments, but because those appointments have 
been assigned to certain communities (Laughter) and that the appoint- 
ments left for open competition are very few indeed, and w^e, a small 
minority, will have to compote for those very few appointments with the 
advanced classes, ihe classes from which my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, 
comes, the Ohitpavan Brahmins who are famous throughout my Presidency 
and perhaps throughout India for their intellectual attainments. Although 
we do not Ci^mplain, we have not complained, and I hope the time will 
never come when we shall have to complain, but I will ask that at least 
in the Presidency from which we all come and a majority of us live, this 
Government and the future Government will see to it, that those who 
deserve appointments amongst my community will not be left out, because 
we happen to be Parsis (Hear, hear) and do not happen to belong to the 
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favoured communities like that of my Honourable friend, Colonel Gidney. 
My Honourable friend’s community has been a favoured community and 
most probably has deserved to be a favoured community. It is sometimes 
a hardship in this country to have a standard of living higher than those 
among whom we live. My Honourable friend's community has been 
suffering from their higher standard of living. We suffer from the same. 
But I am not stressing my argument from that point of view. It does not 
matter what our standard of living is. On behalf of my small community, 
I say that wc shall be prepared to take the same pay and the same re- 
w ards as any other community, but as time goes on, I do hope that this 
House will see to it that the number of appointments under Government 
open for competition will be larger than those reserved for special commu- 
nities. We are running into that most dangerous position where a majority 
of appointments may be assigned, before a single application is made, to 
certain communities. 

I remember a time, I do not know wdiether you. Sir, remember it, when 
the communal issue was confined to a discussion as to how many appoint- 
ments should be given to Indians and how many to my friends, the 
Englishmen. The complaint was that injustice was done to Indians as a 
whole by a monopoly given to Englishmen of the higher appointments in 
this country. Those days are gone or will very soon go. I regret to say 
that we may arrive at a position worse than the position which we com- 
plained about and which our great men complained about 20 or 25 years 
ago. After all, the appointments assigned to Englishmen were very few 
compared to the appointments now assigned to the different communities 
in India and to the different groups in India, leaving practically a small 
percentage for open competition, a small percentage of appointments for 
men who can prove themselves, before they are appointed, fit to hold the 
posts to which they aspire. I trust that the day may never come when 
my successors, if there are any in the future House, may have to make 
communal speeches and may have to ask for justice at the hands of my 
Honourable friends. That day has not come and I pray that that day may 
never come, but I have my apprehensions, and those apprehensions are 
increasing everyday due to the demands constantly made by small commu- 
nities for reserv«ation of appointments in every grade and in every sphere 
of life. (Hear, hear.) Sir, if wo are to have Swaraj and if we arc to talk 
of Tndianisation, I do hope that we shall talk of Indianisation in its proper 
light, in its proper perspective, real Tndianisation and not communalism.. 
Every time wo have a discussion on Tndianisation, it gets into a discussion 
on communalism. We are not talking of communalism, but wo are talking 
of our countrymen holding and being capable of holding higher posts in 
their own country. Wc used to talk about Indianisation 25 years ago, but 
now it is regrettable to find that the conversations and the talks and the 
discussions always turn towards reserving appointments, perhaps, for men 
who are incapable and who are unfit to hold those appointments. I have 
no grievance, whatsoever, against my Honourable friends, the Muhammad- 
ans, for they form a very big minority and they have a right to speak for 
that big minority, but when it comes to a small minority, minorities whose 
population run into, perhaps, a million or two in a vast country containing 
360 millions of people, then wo are carrying this question of indianisation 
into purely a communal struggle, and that is not going to help the unity 
of India (Hear, hear), and that is not going to bring us Swaraj (Hear, hear), 
but it is going to lead us away from Swaraj and away from unity. I can 
understand my Honourable friends, the Muhammadans, saying “give us a 
small percentage, because we are one third of the population". 
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Bhai Parma Naad (Ambala Pivision; Non-Muhammadan): That is not 
communalisml 

Sir Oowas]i Jehangir: You must remember that Muhammadans are also 
Indians. 

Bhai Parma Band: What about the Sikhs, the Jains? 

Sir Oowas|i Jehangir: For thp sake of unity, for the Muhammadans, 
who form one-third of the population, I am prepared to concede that a 
certain percentage should be assigned to them. But the Sikhs and the 
Jains and everybody else arc Hindus, and, if the day comes, when every- 
body, the Sikhs, the Jains and the Anglo-Indians and all others claim for 
themselves a certain percentage of posts, then you may say “good-bye to 
Swaraj, good-bye to anything like a future for this country". 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Then why do you concede that Muhammadans 
alone could demand reservation of posts ? 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: I would ask my HonoTirable friend not to rake 
up a communal issue of this sort. He himself has admitted it, we have 
admitted it, the country has admitted it, for the sake of unity, whether we 
like it or not, that a fair percentage should be assigned to a very big per- 
centage of the population of this country. They do not come forward and 
say that the Shias should have so much and the Sunnis should have so 
much. 

Bhai Parma Band: Then why not to the depressed classes ? They have 
been acknowledged as a minority community in the Minority Pact. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Whose fault is it? It is your fault. If you will 
admit the depressed classes as Hindus which they are, and I am sure in 20 
years' tithe you will be prepared to admit that the depressed classes are 
Hindlis and as much Hindus as my friend, Bhai Parma Nand, the day you 
acknowledge that fact, then the day will arrive when there will be no such 
thing as the depressed classes or their demanding a certain portion of the 
reserved seats. I am fully aware of the injustice that has been done 
already to the caste Hindus .... 

Hr. Amar Bath Dutt: By the Poona Pact. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: .... And nobody has protested more strongly 
than myself, but we go back to the principle that I was trying to enunciate, 
namely, do not reduce the percentage of appointments for those who are 
able to apply and get those posts by open competition. That is what I have 
been trying to stress throughout. T do not desire to mix up that question 
with the question of the depressed classes. That is what we are getting 
into and that is not going to lead to good Government. It is not going to 
lead us to the goal which every one of us desire to get to. In Government 
service, it is absolutely essential that you should have the best men; and 
if you force Government to provide that, in the future Constitution, a 
large percentfige of seats shall not be open to those who can hold them 
due to education and capacity, then. Sir, the clouds, dark as they are, 
wfll flioi rise and it will be a century before any silver lining is seen in those 
clouds. ‘ 
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Sir, I only intervened, because my Honourable friend,. Mr. Joshi, 
referred to my community, and I do feel that both Mr. Joshi’s community 
and my own community may suffer, because the posts available to us will 
be only a fraction of the posts available in Government. And if that day 
comes to pass, God help us alL 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, I am sorry that this debate 
has strayed into the communal^ field and, with your permission, I would 
like to confine my reply to a narrower issue, namely, the issue implied 
in my Honourable friend, the Mover's motion. In regard to the principle 
of Indianisation, 1 do not think there can be any measure of disagree- 
ment between Honourable Members opposite and ourselves. We are 
committed to a policy of increasing Indianisation, and, as my Honourable 
friend, the Mover, rightly pointed out, that principle was given material 
recognition in the Lee Commission’s recommendations. I think even my 
Honourable friend would agree that the racial proportions there laid down 
should at any rate for the present be considered by us as serving all 
our present needs and requirements. The only question, therefore, now is 
whether we liave or have not, since the adoption of the recommendations 
made by the Ijee Commission, adhered to the proportions that were laid 
do^VIl in them. 

Now, Sir, 1 think that my Honourable friends might have found some 
little difficulty in extracting figures from the books and statements supplied 
to them, and I will, therefore, take the opportunity of clearing the issue 
by giving them, as concisely as I can, figures in respect of racial proportions 
of recruitment during the last few years. The recommendations of tlie 
Lee Commission were accepted in the year 1925 and I think it was from 
the year 1926 or 1927 tliat those proportions were put into actual practice 
in our recruitment. My contention is that we have definitely kept to 
those proportions, and if my Honourable friend will carefully study the 
figures that have been given, I think he will find that we have over this 
period not departed from the proportions which were then laid down. 

I will first take the question of recruitment to the Superior Services. 
In the last four years, on State-managed railways, and those are the 
railways .for recruitment to w^hich we ourselves are responsible, the ratio 
of Indian recruitment was 74’ 02 for Superior Services and 79 per cent, 
for all gazetted posts. It is perfectly true that, during the last three years, 
Qur recruitment lias been diminished very considerably, but Honourable 
Membftrs know tlie reason for that. Owing to retrenchment, we hav^ 
either definitely stopped recruitment or cut it down to a very large extent. 
Notwithstanding that and notwithstanding the size of the cadre, tliero has 
since 1926 been a very considerable movement in^ the enlargement of the 
Indian element and the reduction of the European element. Since 1926, 
when the Indian element of gazetted officers on State-managed railways 
amounted to 28 per cent., we have progressed to 68’ 79. per. cent, in 193B, 
the number of Indian officers having increased from 320 in 1925 io 429 
in 1933, and the European officers during the same period having decreased 
from 822 to 677, — a decrease of 17 per cent. My Honourable friends will 
realise, when they ask for more rapid Indianisation, that we really are 
limited in this matter by. the. number of recniitmentg which we are in a 
position to make from year to year owing to retrenchment. 

Then, Sir, I think .my Honourable friend, the Mover suggested, — 
though he did not make the suggestion definitely, 7 r-that .there; should -be 
^ore appointments to the higher posts on the railways. On that point 
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I have more than once in this House expressed my own view. There we 
are bound by a basic consideration, namely, the consideration of justice 
towards serving officers. Honourable Meipbers will realise that Indian 
recruitment on any material scale did not take place till compara- 
tively recently. The result is that the senior officers are largely 
Europeans. When, therefore, it comes to appointments to the higher 
selection posts, it naturally follows that the officers who are senior must 
have their claims considered first. Now, Sir, I can understand the 
attitude which says that if an Indian and a European officer have ap- 
proximately the same claims, the balance should be weighed slightly in 
favour of the Indian. That attitude I can understand, but I am sure that 
the House like myself cannot and will not agree to pass over a European 
officer who is efficient and who has superior claims for a post, simply 
because he is a European. Nevertheless I would like to bring to the 
.notice of the House the progress that has been made in Indianisation even 
hi the higher posts under the Eailway Board. Take the Eailway Board 
itself: of 14 superior posts, in the Eailway Board today, six are held by 
Europeans and no less than eight by Indians. My Honourable friend. 
Sir Hard Singh Goiir, wanted statements of the progressive Indianisation 
of the railway ser\u*ces. I am afraid my Honourable friend does'not 
honour us by reading the literature which is supplied to him. He will 
find those figures given year after year in the administration reports of 
the railways. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi — I do not now desire to follow him 
into a field which I have just now characterised as the communal field — 
said that he entirely agreed with the principle that there should be no 
violent dislocation of the economic life of the Anglo-Indian community; 
but what he did want was that there should be no monopoly by that 
community of certain grades of appointments. I think possibly to some 
extent his anxiety will be allayed if I quote to him the figures given in 
this report on page 58. There we have a statement of subordinates on 
scales of pay rising to Es.' 250 and over on class I railways: on the 3 1st 
March, 1933, there were in this class 1,402 Hindus, 311 Muslims, 2,355 
Anglo-Indians, 141 Sikhs, 135 Indian Christians and 178 other classes. 
It is perfectly true that the number of Anglo-Indians is considerable, but 
my Honourable friend will realise that a great many of these have been 
appointed in the past, and, as Sir Henry Gidney pointed out, in the, future 
•their number will probably be reduced. (Interruption.) I am not giving 
Way. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Gopika Eomon Eoy, who, T am sorry to 
see is not here, made, if I may say so, three misstatements. He said that 
he was under the impression that England was for the English and 
Scotland for the Scotch. That, I think, is incorrect. Scotland is certainly 
for the Scotch, but England also is, I believe, for the Scotch as well. 
(Laughter.) Then he described himself as one of the hungry millions. 
If my Honourable friend is indeed in that class, appearances are deceptive. 
Lastly, he suggested that even now there was some discriminatory treat- 
ment in the matter of pay between Anglo-Indian guards and other guards. 
I speak subject to correction, but I think that is not so in regard to new 
entrants on State railways. 

I think I have covered most of the points with which my Honourable 
friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, dealt. If his motion was merely intended 
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to see that Governmenti is kept up to the mark, that there is no slackening 
in our efforts in the direction of Indianisation, I welcome the debate which 
he has raised ; but in view of the facts which I have given him — and I hope 
that I have satisfied him that we have not been failing in our duty in 
this respect — hope that he will withdraw his motion. 

Sir Hari Singh QourrSir, when I moved this motion, I was impelled 
by the sole desire of drawing attention of the Honourable the Commerce 
Member to the fact that Indianisation of the Indian railway services must 
be made a part of his political and official religion, and, secondly, that 
such Indianisation will be conducive to the economic working of the 
railways. I find from the Honourable the Commerce Member's speech 
which he has delivered that he is making a serious effort in that direction; 
and assured as I feel by the remarks made by the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member that his efforts in the future would be in the direction of 
Indianisation in a progressive manner, I would ask the permission of the 
House to withdraw my motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty) : Tomorrow 
morning the European Group will have its turn. The un- 
attached Members have not come to any agreement among 
themselves so far; if they come to an agreement and inform the office 
before the evening, say, about 5-30, then they will get their chance 
tomorrow afternoon; otherwise the motions in the order in which they 
stand on the Order Paper will be taken up tomorrow afternoon. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Fridav. the 
23rd February, 1934. 






LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Friday, 23rd February, 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chambelp of the Coimoil House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chett}) in the Chair. 


THE EAILWAY BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS— conW. 
Second Stage — contd. 

Demand No. 1 — Railway Board — contd. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The House 
will^now resume consideration of Demand No. 1 — Railway Board. 

Importance of Road^Rail Co-ordination and of the Organisation of 
Communication Boards throughout the Country. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay : European) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” — (To 
call attention to the importance of Rf)ad Rail co-ordination and of the organisation of 
communication boards throughout the country.) 

Mr. President, at the outset I would refer to the Honourable Member's 
Budget speech in which he stated that the railways would have to meet 
increasing competition from road transport, and I would also refer to the 
roTuarks which fell from my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Eamaswami 
Mudaliar, on Monday to the effect that it is in the public interest that 
railways should be protected against uneconomic competition. With both 
of these statements I am in full agreement. Now, Sir, both the roads 
and the railways of this country are national assets complementary to one 
anothor and should not be, in essence, competitive. The roads must serve 
the railways and the railways must serve the roads. Even more than 
the rojids, the railways are a nJitional asset, and that is so in any country, 
and, as a matter of fact, a railway is a more tangible asset than a road. In 
tlje national interest, therefore, the railways must be maintained in first 
class working order, and, to enable that to be done, railways must be 
protected to the extent that will allow them to fulfill the purposes for 
which they were built. It cannot be for the economic good of the country 
Or of the nation if this great national asset is allowed to deteriorate, a 
consequence which must occur if duplicated transport is allowed to compete 
at imeconomic levels. The recent past and the present uneconomic com- 
petition which has occurred and is occurring in many parts of the country 
may perhaps be put down to the fact that the development of the rail- 
^ftys and the development of road traffic has been in the hands of the 
..different authorities neither of whom have hs^ that broad outlook which 
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should enable them to envisage the services road and rail have severall; 
to perform and the directions in which they are to develop in the future 
In some cases attempts have been made to redress the balance by taxing 
motor transport out of existence, and, in others, the suggestion has beei 
made that railways must give place to the road with its cheaper and mon 
adaptable and flexible form of transport. But both these methods ar< 
wrong. There is nothing to be gained by placing uneconomic burdens oi 
an industry which is vital for the future development of the roads of India 
nor is there any sense in ignoring the railways and in building roads foi 
motor services which merely duplicate the existing forms of transport 
(Hear, hear.) 

It was with a view to getting a perspective of this position that the 
Mitchell-Kirkness Enquiry was initiated and that the Road-Eail Conference 
was held in April of last year. The first resolution accepted by that Con- 
ference roads as follows: 

“This Conference is of opinion that, in the general public interest, the time has 
come for increased co-operation and a more intelligent co-ordination of effort between 
the various authorities and interests concerned, in the matter of : 

{ft) future railway development, and of 

{ft) the future development of road communications, whether used for motor 
transport or other purposes, 

so as to secure a more comprehensive and uniform plan of general development than 
at present exists. , 

III areas where uneconomic competition between railway and road transport has been 
proved to exi.st, such increased co-operation and co-ordination may necessitate the 
adoption, by mutual agreement, of measures designed to reduce such uneconomic 
competition to the minimum compatible with the maintenance of healthy competition.” 

Sir, with the two TTonourablc Members for Commerce and Industries 
and L«nbour working together and in effect forming a sort of Ministry of 
Communications combining all forms of transport under one head, we 
certainly have to acknowjedge that there has been co-operation — ^the reason 
being that both Honourable Members are Members of the same Cabinet 
and are w^orking together from day to day in co-operation. Tt is when 
^we cornc to the Provinces that the situation is different. There, Provincial 
Ministers and I.joca.1 Bodies are separately responsible for road develop- 
ment whilst railways are, of course, a Central subject. It was realised 
last year that the time had come for co-operation and more intelligent 
co-ordination l^etwcen the various interests concerned, but, so far as is 
known to us, very little has yet been done in the Provinces. There is an 
urgent need for Provincial Communication Boards to be brought into being 
on which the railway authorities and those responsible for road develop- 
ment and waterways and also representatives of the road users should find 
place. The Bombay Presidency haye set up such a Board of Communi- 
cations on which road, rail and transport are represented. I should like to 
know if the Honourable Member can tell us whether any other Province 
has taken a similar step. Once Provincial Boards of Communications 
have been set up, the necessity will arise for a portfolio of Communications 
at the Oenire, Communications to combine, as I have said, rail, road and 
waterways transport. It is most necessary for the country that the 
development of railways and of road facilities as well as the co-ordination 
of the present systems of both these means of transport should be focussed 
in the Centra. That is why I say that in the future we must have ^ 
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portfolio at the Centre to cover all forms of communications. It is import- 
ant from the point of view of the Eailway Administrations and of Finance 
that immediate steps be taken to bring together those apparently, more 
than apparently, those conflicting interests which have been tending to 
pursue their own way regardless of the particular duties of each. I believe 
the matter to be so urgent as to justify the calling of another Road-llail 
Conference at a very early date in order to review matters in the light 
of the resolutions and recommendations come to last year and to plan 
conceited action to prevent waste of the country’s money and of its assets 
in overlapping competition. (Hear, hear.) The country needs develop- 
ment and not duplication; but having said that, the railways must not 
think that this is going to save them from competition. They need com- 
petition and they need it badly. And here I would say that I do not 
agree with the Honourable Member, who spoke earlier in the discussions, 
ti l at the Company-owned railways are not alive to the necessity of looking 
for business. I do not say they could not do more in this direction, but 
they certainly have been doing their best to earn a dividend for their 
shareholders. My own experience of Company-owned railways is that their 
personnel, generally speaking, look upon themselves as sei-vants of the 
public, whereas in State-owned railways, — and I speak more particularly 
of the subordinate classes, — the staff look upon themselves as Government 
servants ; and T suggest there is very often a good deal more than a subtle 
difference between the two. 

Honourable Members, speaking on a previous cut motion, have stressed 
the importance of improving passenger amenities to attract passenger traffic 
from the competitive motor services. I would suggest that railways can 
combat the growing competitive carriage by lorries of goods, and their 
delivery, by undertaking direct delivery' themselves. I am aware that in 
the ease of some railways that is done; for instJince, in Bombay, the 
Bombay, Boroda and Central India Eailway have already initiated a very 
efficient service of delivery direct from the station to the consignees. In 
England, the railways have bought up a very large share in the great 
delivery companies such as Carter Paterson, Bickfords and others, in order 
to control the goods and their safe carriage from door to door. There 
may not be quite the same opportunity in India to take over such trans- 
port companies, but, although that may not be possible on a large scale, 
there certainly are opportunities in the large terminal points. Passenger 
traffic, again, should be capable of considerable expansion if quicker, lighter 
and more frequent services are provided; and for this purpose I should 
entiourage* the employment of the Diesel an.l Sentinel type of haulage in 
spite of what my friend, Mr. A. Das, said earlier in the debate. I would 
suggest too that the Eailway ATitlionties should examine the possibilities 
of tlic issue of railway and road combiued tickets and also combined rates 
for thf3 carriage of goods from the depot of origin to destination. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Harbans Singh Brar, told me at some 
length, not long ago, of his experience in the Punjab where motor lorry 
transport was able successfully to compete with the North Western Eail- 
way for the carriage of goods ; and I hope the Honourable Member will 
communicate those experiences, if not to this House, at any rate to the 
{iuthorities concerned, and I trust he will not find them fall upon deaf ears. 
As my Honourable friend, Mr. James, said earlier in the Budget discussion, 
it behoves the railways to push their business, just as much as any other 
concern with goods, commodities or services to sell has to do, if it hopes 
endeavours to continue its existence. 

• A 2 
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In what I have said, Sir, I do not desire in any way tov belittle tlw 
efforts of the railways of India, whether State or Company-owned, wWol 
have produced the by no means unsatisfactory results which the Honour 
able Member for Railways has been able to present to this House. Wha 
I do want to do, is firstly, to press on those Railway Departments whos< 
duty it is to obtain business for their Companies and for the State, tha* 
they should go all out for obtaining (hat business and not sit still am 
wait for the business to come to them. Secondly, Sir, I would urge tha 
Government should re-assemble the Road-Rail Conference as soon ai 
possible and that complete co-ordination and co-operation between th< 
railways and road transport should be brought about as speedily ai 
possible. , 

Sir, I move. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; Cut motipr 
moved : 

“That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by Re. 100.** 

The Chair would remind the House that today being Friday this debate 
must close by 12-45. , t 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, while I was 
* listening to the speech of the Honourable the Leader of the European 
Group, my mind travelled back to a non-official Conference which was 
hold at the instance of the European Group in Simla some time in 1926 
or 1927, and, 1 believe that, of the members of the present European 
Group, only my old friend, Sir Darcy Lindsay, was present at that Con- 
ference. At that Conference the European Members of the Central Legis- 
lature approached the non-official Members of the Central Legislature to 
consider whether there should not be a road pplicy of the Government of 
India, so that more motor cars could be sold in India; and at that Con- 
ference the idea of an additional petrol tax was broached, and, subse- 
quently, a year after, the docile Government and the Member for Industries 
and Labour, Sir Bliupendra Mitra, brought his Road Committee report, 
/and we know with what result, borne of us at that informal Conference 
grew suspicious at this sudden flash of imagination from the members of 
the European Group. 

Sir, we know that our friends, the Europeans, arc astute business men, 
astute politicians and astute Imperialists. When they flung out a pro- 
gramme for India, one liked to see behind, and at that time I remarked 
to some of my colleagues, — most of them are not present here, — that 1 
believed that was part of the Imperialistic policy. Government want their 
army to go down in motor cars and in tanks to every part of India; and 
today the roads are not properly developed and my European friends, m 
the guise of selling more petrol and more motor cars in India, want to help 
the policy of British Imperialism in having complete roadways all over 
India, so that suffering as India was at the time and even now from 
political dc|»ression and the causes and effects of the Congress movement, 
the tanks will bo available for every part, even in distant Chittagong, to 
suppress ary public movement or seditious movement. Thereafter, this 
Mitchell-Kirkness report came. The railways began io howl. Tie rail- 
ways are mismanaged and tottering, and seeking, as we talked the whole 
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day yesterday, a Statutory Bailway Authority, so that the right of criticisru 
would be taken away from thii^ House. While I listened very attentively 
to the speech of my very esteemed friend. Sir Leslie Hudson, I felt that 
niy Honourable friend wants today to provide Statutory safeguards to these 
railways so that they can continue their policy of mismanagement in 
perpetuity. If that system of public transport has failed, lot us admit it^ 
let us condemn the railways concerned; but to come to the Legislature 
today or five years hence and say that we will give this autocratic Bailway 
Board or Bailway Authority further power, so that they can eliminate ail 
competition from road transport is nqt right. Eoad transport has come to 
stay; and, in spite of competition, it has exercised a wholesome pressure 
on the Bailway Authorities, although revenues in railways have fallen: 
it is agitating the minds of those who are administering the railways as to 
how to reduce rates and fares. But if we give them Statutory safeguard 
as is contemplated, thank God, my Honourable friend. Sir Leslie Hudson, 
did not ask these safeguards to be given today or to be incorporated m 
the new Constitution Bill that is being worked out elsewhere in London; 
but who knows? Knowing the mind of my European friends and knowing 
the way in which it works, we may find it incorporated in the new Consti- 
tution Bill that there should be no right or liberty given to the citizens 
of Itidia to run motor transport unless they get the sanction of the 
almighty Bailway Authority. And what is that Bailway Authority going 
to be? It will be a much more powerful body beyond the comprehension 
of this Legislature and beyond the control of the future Minister of 
Transport. The Honourable the Commerce Member will reply later on, 
and he may tell us whether ho wants to go back on the promise that he 
gave on the floor of this House that the Government did not contemplate 
that the railways should in any way try to control motor transport in this 
country. I wanted some further light from my Honourable friend, the 
Leader of the European Group, as to how road competition in England and 
other European countries has succeeded and \vhethcr the railways are 
seeking Statutory power from the TjCgislature and from the Parliaments 
of those countries, so that they could do away with that competition. The 
only thing that I learnt was that some of the British railways were in- 
vesting their w’ell earned money in some public carrier motor transport 
companies. But I w'ould be chary of giving that permission to the Bail- 
way Board to invest new cjipital in public transport companies. The 
House remembers the debate that took place in Simla over this subject on 
tlie flow of this House. Already the railways are very powerful — ^too power- 
ful. If the railways are allowed to invest money in these public trans- 
port companies and eliminate competition, they wdll control all means of 
transport, the road transport and the raiJw^ay transport, and the result 
will be that rates wdll go up and goods will be charged high freight and 
the Bailway Authorities will not exercise any control on themselves to 
reduce their extravagant scale of expenditure, as has been evident from 
the Budget that has been presented by the Honourable the Bailway Mem- 
ber. It gave me no pleasure when I read that a Pope had come from 
London and that the papal ukase had gone forth that there should be no 
further retrenchment. That Bailway Betrenchment Committee, of which 
you, Sir, w^ere the President, suggested that a committee of experts should 
oorne in that cold weather and look into further retrenchment. Now, this 
papal ukase has gone forth “There shall be no further retrenchment 
except a paltry few lakhs. When the Eailway Administration stands 
pilloried before this House for their gross mismanagement and for their 
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utter helplessness in balancing their Budget, when their mismanagement 
has reached the maximum stage and nothing can save tiiem here, we find 
they are seeking help through other quarters. My European friends want 
to give this Bailway Administration a new lease of life. They will en- 
courage the railways to compete with other transports and thereby the 
railways wdll conceal and go on concealing their maladministration and 
mismanagement and go on increasing further capital expenditure in creating 
new road transport companies. I cannot be a party to it, nor can the 
country be a party to further extravagant capital expenditure by these rail- 
ways when we know that their mismanagement is such that they cannot 
even pay the interest on money borrowed by them. The Kaiiway Board 
and the Bailway Member have gone further. They have repudiated their 
debt, their obligation to the nation. (Interruption.) 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, may recollect that in the Eailway 
Finance Separation Convention, it was decided that the railways should 
pay lls. six crores every year to the General Finance; for the last three 
years they have not paid a sou. I was not present here, but I read very 
minutely the two speeches of the Eailway Member and the Chief Com- 
missioner and also the Explanatory Memorandum they circulated, and 1 
find no mention anywhere of the failure to pay that six crores this year. 
I know' the reason why no explanation was offered. The railways, thinking 
as they are that the now* Statutory Authority will take them aw'ay com- 
pletely from the purview of this Assembly, thought that they could re- 
pudiate this six crores debt. I w'onder, the Finance Member was not 
there to show his suffering, the suffering which Indian finances undergo 
Jby the failure of the Eailway Board in not paying this six crores of rupees 
every year for the last three years. As long as the Eailway Separation 
Convention has not been annulled by this House, as long as the so-called 
Statutory Authority has not been created by this House, the railways are 
bound to pay that six crores per annum, and they ought to show in their 
balance sheet and in their accounts their debt to the General Finances, 
which has accumulated to the tune of Es. 18 crores by this time. Nowhere 
has it been shown. This at least is one of my serious charges against 
the railways illustrating their inefficiency. Today this House is in no mood 
to consider or give any further power to the Eailway Board or to those 
who control the railw'ays 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : . The 
Honourable Member should conclude now. 

Mr. B. Das: I do hope that the Honourable the Commerce Member 
will repeat the assurance that he gave before that the big railways had 
no desire to compete with private motor transport, and that he will also 
give us the further assurance that he does not desire to contemplate any 
fresh capital expenditure whereby the railways will have further opportuni- 
ties to go 0T‘ in their merry career and commit and repeat their mad 
extravagance. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh. Brar (East Punjab : Sikh) : Sir, there is no doubt 
that the competition between the rail and road transport is at present very 
acute. It is much more so in Northern India than perhpas in other parts 
of the country, for the simple reason that in Northern India the roads 
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always run parallel to the railway lines fop strategic. reasons, and as the 
public as a whole is not looked after properly by the railways and as their 
general comforts and conveniences are ignored, they generally take to the 
road transport, because it gives them a better service, a cheaper service 
and more conveniences. 

At many important terminal points in Northern India, we find that for 
short distances the road transport has almost wholly superseded the ordinary 
railway goods service in addition to the passenger service. The reason is 
quite simple. If you want to despatch your goods by goods train, you 
have to take the goods to the railway goods yard, there you have to wait 
for some hours to get the attention of the railway Baku, and if it happens 
to be late in the afternoon, perhaps you will never get his attention, and 
so either you will have to take your goods back or leave a chapraaai or a 
chowkidar there to look after your goods until the next morning when 
the goods clerk arrives and books the goods. The same thing happens 
when you have to take delivery at the other end. The road transport 
provides him with a much quicker and more convenient form of transport. 
The lorry walla goes to the shop, loads the goods and takes them to your 
shop at the other end. This frequently happens between Lahore and 
Amritsar and at other similar stations like Ambahi and Ludhiana. Thus 
the roq^d transport provides a much quicker and cheaper form of transport 
at present, and, therefore, the public for their ow'n benefit, botli to save 
time and money, resort to it more readily than to railway transport. If 
the railw’ays pay more attention to these things, probably they may be 
able to recapture their own traffic, but as the railways are run more like 
Government Departments and not on commercial lines, — because the clerks 
and other officials consider themselves more as public officers and not as 
servants of the public, and-tliey do not care to cater for the public, — much 
of the revenues which the railways are losing now can bo got back. The 
passenger services arc just as bad as the goods traffic. I know of particular 
distances between very important stations where the service is the same 
or perhaps more slack than it was 30 years ago. 

Sir Leslie Hudson mentioned about my talk with him some time ago. 

I mentioned to liim tliat between many very important junctions the service 
was very slow and that it was very bad. The trains stop at very ordinary 
station for very long periods, and they take a inucli longer time to cover 
short distances than the lorries or the road transport. For instance, 
between Ludhiana and Ferozepur, which is a distance of 75 miles, the 
ordinary ^rain takes as much as hours, though in covering that distance 
it passes many important stations, but in spite of all this, the service is 
as slow as it was in days gone by. I believe the time taken was much 
less five years ago. I know it from personal experience as I have often 
to travel on that line. The lorries cover that distance in about 4 hours 
and at a much cheaper cost. The North Western Railway has, during 
the last few months, resorted to the expedient of reducing their third class 
fares and they have now brought down their third class rates 
•On this section even to half of their previous rate, but, in spite of 
all that, they have not been able to recapture the traffic, because people 
have to wait for longer hours at the stations. The booking clerk would 
never be at his seat in time, ho would never attend to the passengers 
properly at the booking office till he hears that the train is to arrive in 
9- few minutes, and then there is a big rush at the booking office. A good 
many people want to get tickets, but since they don’t get them, they 
arush in Haste to the platform without tickets and the guard and other 
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railway olBcials push them aside. In this manner the passengers are* 
subjected to a good deal of inconvenience and trouble, and so they quietly 
go to the other side of the station and get into a motor lorry. There they 
get a service for perhaps half the railway charge and reach home much 
more quickly. If the railways attend, as a business concern, to the needs 
of their patrons, I think they will be able to compete successfully with the 
road transport, and leave the lorries and other forms of road transport to 
provide them with feeder services without any loss to the railway services, 
because, if the railways would look to the comforts and needs of the 
travelling public in a better manner, naturally they would be able to get 
back all their passenger traffic, with the result that the motor and other 
road transport people would naturally have to get back to the feeder 
services, they would have to get back to roads which do not run parallel 
to railway lines. Thus these road transport people will provide feeder 
services which will be a great boon to the railways. 

Eetrcnchment is not sufficiently carried out. From the figures given* 
to us by the Eailway Authorities, it is clear that since 1931-32 up to 1934-35 
the working expenses of the railways have not gone down, but on the* 
other hand they have gone up. I have taken the figures froiq the 
literature supplied to us during the Eailway Budget speech, and from that 
it is apparent that the railway working expenses from 1931-32 have gone 
up quite steadily. From these figures there does not ax)pear to be any 
serious attempt having been made to effect retrenchment. 

I think, Sir, it is high time that the railways paid better attention to* 
the comforts and conveniences of the travelling public. Give them speedier 
service, give them cheaper service, give them more conveniences, and you 
will see that the public will again begin to patronise the railways. If you- 
ignore them, they will naturally resort to other means of transport, and* 
your revenues will go down every year. I would, therefore, suggest to the 
Honourable the Kailway Member and to the Financial (Commissioner for 
Eailways that they should pay more attention to the needs and comforts of 
the railway traveliing public in the manner I have suggested. If you were 
running three trains 30 years ago or if you were running two trains 30 years 
ago and you continue the same nowadays, that would not serve the needs 
of the public. They want quicker, cheaper and more efficient service. 
If the railways will look to all these matters, they wnll be able to recapture 
the traffic and compete with the road transport successfully. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore (Lucknow Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural): This road-rail co-ordination is a problem which we have to consider 
very carefully in the future, and I venture to think that we have to consider 
this matter as a matter of transport rather than as a matter of railways. 
Sir, it is perfectly absurd for the railways to be managed in the way they 
are; it is perfectly abs\ird, to my xnind, that they should run their own 
show and compete with and fight road development. The two ought to be 
worked together. There (irc many buses, of course, feeding the railways 
today, and they j>ri‘ valuable in this respect, but there are also a large 
number of buses which are competing with the railways as you see hundreds* 
of these busts running on roads parallel to the railways. Suppose there 
are .6,000 b’:ses and each of them takes Es. 10 daily from railways, it 
conies to Es. 60,000 a day. Sir, I venture to submit that in future we 
ihay have to regard the problem of roads and railways together. As there 
are hundreds of instances in which motor cars run along a route* paralleh 
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to the railways in many parts, so I am of opinion that the State in India 
should retain the power of regulating motor traffic, so that they may not 
com^ seriously into competition with the Indian railways. There are also 
hundreds of places where railways cannot go, where railway enterprise 
cannot pay and, so far as these places are concerned, they can be con- 
nected by motor service. Thus, motor traffic will have to be helped in 
order to be feeders to important railway junctions by bringing passengers , 
from the interior. 

The railways go on increasing, from time to time, rates and fares, and 
it is in the sweet will of the Eailway Authorities alone to put uj) the rates 
and fares in any manner they like. If we see from this point of view, 
then competition seems to be better, for the Railway Authorities will 
always try to improve the amenities of the travelling public. The motor 
service people are carrying on their business at cheaper rates and naturally 
there will be a cry from the railway side and so they will try to make their 
administration good. Sir, it is no secret that, for lack of proper supervision 
by the Railway Administration, people are now patronising, in a very large 
number, private motor transport, and consequently the Railway Administra- 
tion as a whole are driving their golden customers away from themselves, 
as rather than suffer the hardship of railway travelling the public prefer 
to use motor buses and lorries. With these observations, I support this, 
motion. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): The competitfon between roads and railways has become 
very keen in recent years in nearly every country so much so that the 
League of Nations had to institute a special department to study thia- 
particular question. I had an opportunity to meet Mon. Haas, who is the- 
Director of this particular branch, and, as a result of his investigations, 
he said that in the case of competition between road and rail three essentials 
had to be borne in mind. 

The first essential was that private enterprise should not be stifled; 
the second was that motors should proportionately pay the cost of the 
road; and the third was that the Legislature should not cripple the free 
development of road traffic and that the whole thing should be settled 
by mutual consent. 

These are the three essentials on the basis of which we can solve this 
particular problem. Before I come to the problem in India, I would just 
refer briefly to the attempts that have been made in various countries to 
solve this vexed problem. In Switzerland, the railways had a monopoly 
of the bus service, and later on they gave it up. Subsequently, the 
competition became so keen, that on the 29th May, 1983, a mutual agree- 
ment was arrived at between the railway companies and the bus companies 
by means of which they settled that the profits and losses of the bus 
services should be shared equally between the railways and the bus 
companies and that the fares in rail and road should be the same. In 
Prance, the buses are run by the manufacturers of the motor cars. In 
England, when the competition became very acute, the railways demanded 
of the Parliament that they should be allowed to run road buses. The 
Government turned down their proposal in 1919. The railways thereafter 
purchased the shares of the bus companies and now it is agreed that the 
railways should not be allowed to purchase more than 50 per cent, of the 
shares of these bus companies. The best attempt to solve the problem was ; 
made in New. South Wales in Australia. In the New South Wales Act,. 
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there is a provision that commercial vehicles can be used within a radius 
of 20 miles from the station, that only members of the family of the 
owners and the persons who are recognised to handle the goods are allowed 
to sit in the vehicles, and that beyond 20 miles agricultural goods should 
be sent by rail. In the city of Sydney, 612 buses operating in the metro- 
politan area ceased to operate as tlie result of the New South Wales 
Transport Act of 31st October, 1931. In another province of Australia, that 
is, Victoria, they tried to pass a similar Act several times, but the Legislature 
turned it down’ and no other attempt was made to solve this question. 

Coming to India, the problem hero is not so keen as it is in other 
places for reasons which I am going to give now. We are not manufac- 
turers of motor vchiehis as European countries arc. We have to import 
these motor vehicles from outside and pay a customs duty to the Govern- 
ment amounting to 37J per cent. That is one of the most important 
considerations in discussing this matter. Again, these motors pay an 
extraordinary duty of ten annas per gallon of petrol which is unique only 
in this country for the maintenance of roads. The price of petrol is further 
enhanced as a result of combine which Government connive at. The 
roads are kept in a b.ad condition in the Provinces, and the Government 
have always been indifferent to the repair of these roads. Had the Gov- 
ernment taken strong action and kept the roads in good order, probably the 
life of the motor cars would have been increased and the passengers would 
have been travelling with greater comforts. This is to the advantage of 
the railway companies, because people would rather prefer to travel by 
train than by road if it was possible for them to do so. The next point 
is that the motor vehicles pay much more to the Government in revenues 
than the railways do. For instance, a Committee was appointed by the 
Government of the United Provinces in 1932 on the question of road 
traffic taxation, and this Committee has calculated the amount which these 
motor buses pay to the (Tovcrnmciit in the shape of duty. At page 20 
of their report, these figures are given, and they are summarised at page 13 
of the report from which I shall read out to the House a short paragraph: 

“From the figures shown under appendix I, item 4, will he observed that a motor 
vehicle pays Hs. 1,250 approximately towards this form of revenue. The economic 
life of a vehicle being 2 to 2^ years this surely represents a very considerable form of 
contribution. We w'ould like to .stress this point more specifically by pointing out that 
the 4,663 vehicles operating in the United Provinces (as per figures given in the report) 
would bo paying nearly Rs. 57,v54,6(X) per year in the form of petrol taxation. This 
‘figure is based on an average consumption. . . 

The amount of diity which they pay every year is about Es. 1,290 per 
vehicle approximately. Those are the figures of one Province, the U. P., 
where bus service is comparatively less developed. If we calculate the total 
amount of taxation which all these vehicles pay in the whole of India, the 
figure would work out to about Es. seven crorcs, and this is really more 
than the contribution of the railways to the general revenues. It appears 
that the railways are allowed to import stores free of duty, and, for the 
last four years, they have not paid even one pie to the general revenues, 
while the motor vehicles have been paying seven crores a year to the 
"Government in some form ar other. So, will it be fair to put the railways 
in competition wiih these road services, because railways import all their 
materials free and a.oid payment of one per cent, to the general revenues, 
:and these motor hides have to pay a very heavy duty amounting to six 
^crores ? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
May I ask the Honourable Member his authority for the statement that the 
railways import their materials free of duty? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am glad that my friend drew my attention to it 
I looked at the figures in the Railway Budget to find out how much customs 
*duty they paid, and I failed to find out the exact amount of customs duty 
in the papers supplied to us. From this I deduced that they were not 
paying any duty at all, but I stand corrected. That is not the important 
point. The point is this. These vehicles pay an enormous sum of seven 
crores to the Government in some form or other and our contribution by the 
railway is left unpaid for the last four years and it is not desirable that we 
should put railways in such a position that their losses may bo greater. 

I w^ould certainly advocate that the Railway Department should tackle the 
more important problems before they turn their attention to this particular 
question. There are two more important questions. One is to try to 
secure co-ordination among the different railways themselves. We know 
that the railways are competing with each other, for instance, the B., B. 
and C. I. Railway and the G. I. P. between Delhi and Bombay compete 
with each other, and, as a result of their competition, it became necessary 
to spend a large sum of money to build another railway station, called the 
Central Station, for the B., B. and C. I. Railway in Bombay. That is the 
first problem, and the second problem is that we ought to divert the road 
traffic from such roads where the railways are running to those places 
where there are no metal roads, and the traffic suffers enormously. We 
ought to develop the traffic in country places and change mud roads into 
metal roads. One person calculated the other day that if fifteen carts ran 
every day on a particular Icutcha road, then it would pay the interest, the 
maintenance and the depreciation charges on a new metalled road along 
•that route. If we begin to build the roads in country places, where at present 
no roads exist, tlioii the road vehicles will divert their attention to those 
places where at present no roads and railway facilities exist. Therefore, 

I just conclude with the remark that, before they try to tackle tins particular 
qmjstion and try to throw out of employment a large number of persons who 
are now engaged in this motor traffic, they must concentrate their attention 
to more important questions, such as the co-ordination among the railways 
tlKunselvos and the opening out of new roads in places which arc still un- 
developed and where means of communication don’t exist or exist in such 
a form that these are inaccessible for the major portion of the year. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal: European): I wish to support tlie motion 
pxit forward by my Honourable friend, the Leader of our Group, that there 
should be very speedy steps taken to bring about co-ordination between the 
railw’ays and road transport. The request is so reasonable that I hope my 
Honourable friend, the Member in charge of the Department, will give it 
his full support. In August last, the Honourable Member said: The Reso- 
lutions of the Road and Rail Conference were receiving most careful exam- 
ination in consultation with Provincial Governments and, he went on to 
say, that the constitutional position being what it is, considerable time 
?nust elapse before securing a beneficial agreement. We all know that the 
wheels of Government are ponderous and move slowly and, it is with a view 
to expediting action that this cut motion is moved. The question is one of 
^considerable importance, and it is no use locking the stable door after 
the horse, or, should I say, the motor cars, have escaped. They are playing 
■havoc with our railways, and, before very long, it may be too late to retrieve 
ithe injury. In reading the debate at Simla in August last, on the Indian 
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Railways (Amendment) Bill, I find that the vital question of the preserva- 
tion of the railway systems of India was scarcely dealt with. To my mind, 
this is the all important issue. If there is to be no control over transporfr 
by road, both passenger and goods, there is likely to be rapid development 
to secure all the cream for the roads and leave only the skimmed milk 
for the railways. As we arc all aware, railways cannot exist on skimmed, 
milk, and what must inevitably happen is that they will endeavour to* 
raise their rates, if possible on the goods that cannot very well be carried 
by road or they will have to close their doors. That is a* position which, I 
am quite sure. Members of this House would regard as dejdorable, but it 
will come unless we take immediate steps to bring about co-ordination and! 
save the position. 

I was somewhat astounded a^t the speech of my Honourable friend, Mr: 

12 Noon wanted more light. His remarks indicate 

' the existence of such an abysmal djirkness that no words of 
mine, nor any searchlight that T can play on his mind, will be of any 
assistance. PTis mind is full of suspicion. Because a member of the Europ- 
ean Group has brought forward this subject, there is something behind it. 
Just wdiat it is, my Honourable friend is not quite sure. But ho thinks 
it has to do with petrol. He thinks it has to do with the manufacture of 
motor cars in England. Anyway, whatever it is, it is brought forward by 
the Europ(*an Group, and, therefore, it is of no use: it will not have his 
support. Mr. B. Das is a very old friend of mine, and T have always under- 
stood him to bo a very able engineer, but he is certainly not much good as; 
a railway engineer. Mr. B. Das referred, I think, to the position in England. 
Well, he may or may not be aware that the railways of England woke up 
a bit too late to this motor-road transport menace and they are now taking 
active steps to bring abo\it co-ordination. They arc buying up certain 
motor coach lines: they are buying up Companies to distribute the goods 
they carry to the chief towns, and various other measures of that sort are 
being taken. Mr. B. Das is not {)repared to spare any of the Government 
of India money to bring this about. I also do not want to see unnecessary 
expenditure, and, therefore, it is all the more reason to bring about this 
co-ordination that we are asking for. At the moment wo are only on the 
fringe of this competition and it will grow into a menace even more serious 
than the water hyacinth of Bengal in its insidious growth. The co-ordination 
we ask for must of necessity take the form of assistance from Provincial 
Governments as it is the Provinces wdio can make rules and regulations to 
govern the road traffic. At present the bus services are largely uncontrolled.. 
As far as E know, ihey have no insurance to protect their passengers. Any 
individual can purchase a ha’ry and fit it out as a bus and he will run that 
bus just so long as he finds it pays. Therefore, I am not at one with some* 
of my friends in the House in having that great sympathy for the owners 
of these motor buses. 

The North Western Railway is perhaps the biggest sufferer in this edm- 
petition. I find from the Mitchell-Kirkness report that the estimated loss 
to the system is very ooiigiderable. We also find that in the Punjab ai 
considerable quantity of goods are carried by road, and it is here where 
the railways art likely to suffer very severely because the goods that are' 
paying the besr freight are the goods that are likely to be conveyed by 
road. Then, Sir, it is iigh^- railways also who suffer very considerably. They 
Jjave been encouraged by Local Boards. They have been encouraged, in the: 
past by the Government of India who, in certain instances, guaranteed the? 
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payment ol dmdend. We find that they are unable to earn the dividend 
and, therefore, it falls bacjc on the Government of India to meet the charge. 
The Darjeeling-Himalayan Bailway, with its two-foot gauge, is a case in 
point where the Company has been very hard hit, the passenger earnings 
.haying fallen from Es. 4,76,000 in 1926-27 to Es. 2,37,000 in 1931-32 in 
spite of a reduction in fares to try and keep the third class passenger traffic. 

Mr* Ctaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Is it not a private company ? 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Possibly so, but what does the Honourable Member 
inean by a private company ? 

Mr. aaya Prasad Singh: It is not a State Eailway. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: No; it is a public company. The first class passenger 
warnings have fallen from Es. 1,12,000 to Es. 18,000. On this road there 
is also considerable goods traffic taken by motor. Then take the Kalighat- 
Pulta Eailway, where the earnings of three lakhs in 1926 had dropped to 
IJ lakhs, the Government of India having to meet the subsidy of Es. 52,000. 
The Barasat-Basirhat is another company that has had to suffer losses. 
They have added a number of trains to try and meet the competition, but 
the cost of running those trains has not been recovered by any increase 
in the passenger traffic. One of the difficulties of these light railways is 
the regulations as regards speed. I understand a two-foot gauge railway 
cannot go at a greater speed than 15 miles an hour, the 2^ foot gauge at 20 
miles an hour Now with buses going from 80 to 40 miles an hour along 
the same route, it is very easy to see that the passengers want to go by 
bus. If any modification of the regulation can be brought about to assist 
these light railways, it will bo a great boon. They are also handicapped 
in the way of octroi and other terminal charges that the buses have not 
got to meet. I have got no axe to grind with motor transport in India. 

I am all out to encourage motor transport and I think there is ample scope 
if rofids are built from principal railway stations into the heart of the 
countr^^ I think there is ample scope for expansion in the way of motor 
transport, and I would even go further and suggest that the railway' 
should offer a subsidy to any individuals or companies who may wish to 
open out these new routes until such time as they are found to pay. 

Now, Sir, referring once again to my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, 
I wofider whether, in the course of his inquiries, he has read the Mitchell- 
Kirkness report in which it is stated: 

“In view of the immense amount of public capital invested in Indian railways and 
of the paramount necessity for cheap railway rates for the carriage of agricultural 
staples and heavy trafhe, it is not ultimately in the inter^t of India that the railways 
should be damaged as a property by extensive competition, or that, in order to pay 
their way, they should be forced to raise their rates on other traffic.** 

Sir, I have already referred to the possibility of the railways having to 
close down. I should have thought my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, as an 
Indian, and in the interest of India, would do all he could to avoid such 
a catastrophe. I,. Sir, plead for the railway systems of India. I have been 
for a very long term of years a resident of this country, and I regard myself 
hs an Indian! (Loud Applause.) My home is in India, and, in anything 
I can do to further.the interests of India, I apa at India's command. (Loud 
find^rplongedOhcers,^^ 
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Mr. 0. S. Banga lyer (Kohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Eural) : Sir, it was very pleasing to hear from the Honourable 
the Leader of the European Group — ^that he was — mean my friend, Sir 
Darcy Lindsay — how closely he identifies himself with India's interests, 
how he has spent the best part of his life in India, and how he has found 
a home in this country, and that as such he is prepared to devote himself 
to advancing the interests of the railways in India as much, I believe, as 
the roads in India. I think, Sir, w’^e are really not at cross purposes, as* 
the Chief Whip of the Democratic Party was almost trying to imply by 
his speech. This is no occasion for any kind of casting of suspicion or, 
for that matter, fancying difficulties being created by the Government in 
the way of fiourishing motor traffic. When Mr. B. Das was viewing thia 
question with a certain amoimt of dismay, I thought he was more of a 
democrat and less of a socialist, for, if the Railway Department is to take- 
up, to such a large extent as is necessary, ailso motor traffic, must not a 
democrat support it, just as a socialist must support it? I would put it 
like that. 

Mr, N, M. Jofihi: I cannot understand the point. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My friend, Mr. Joshi, says, he cannot under- 
stand the point I am making. I think I put my sentence in a rather 
complex way. I should put it like this to make a socialist like my friend, 
Mr. Joshi, understand. 

Mr. B, Das: Democratise and socialise the railways. Then I will con- 
sider the position. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: If Mr. B. Das wants my support for demo- 
cratising the railways, ho will not get it. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Why not nationalise? 

Mr. B. Das: Have democratisation in finance. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: You cannot democratise finance, for that will 
load to bad management. Sir, democracy in the administration of the 
railways and good management have never gone together in any democratic 
country in the world, and if Mr. Das, with the suspicions to which he 
gave vent, were to stand up oven bv \vav of interruption and tell me of 
one country in which democratisation has achieved efficiency in the* admi- 
nistration of the railways, I shall bow to him. 

Mr. B. Das: Does the TTonourablc Member recognise that the present 
railways have got no efficiency in their administration? Does he not agree 
with me that they are mismanaged? 

Mr, 0. S. Banga Iyer: Well, Sir, I may say with all the authority 
that may attach to one who has studied the working of railways in other 
parts of the world, our Indian railways are one of the most efficiently 
managed railway systems of the world (Hear, hear), and Mr. Das wiU! 
have to make a comp ar. dive study of the efficient management of the 
railw^ays of the .vorld before ho destroys this efficiency. 

Mr* B* Das: T study it every year in the Public Accounts Committee* 

VEr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Mr. B. Das says he studies it every year in 
the Public Accounts Committee. It is a Uttle bit of exaggeration, I 
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think, when he talks like that, for he is not on the Public Accounts 
Committee of every railway in the world, and I was once a member of 
the Public Accounts Committee myself and I know that in that Com- 
mittee you only get the public accounts of the railways in India, nob of 
every railway in the w^orld Now, if he makes a comparative study, he- 
will find that w'e are financially sound, and sound finance is the best 
test of successful raihvay administration. I am not here on this occasion 
or cn a previous occasion to defend the management of the railways. We 
ourselves have in season and' out of season agitated that the Eailway 
Minister should be responsible to the House. But let me not be side- 
tracked. I was saying that if my friend wants the democratisation of the- 
railways, he is only asking for trouble so far as the management of the 
railw'^ay.^ is concerned; but Mr. Joshi was asking, “do you want socialisa- 
tion?’* What do you mean by socialisation? By socialisation is meant 
the carrying on of the administration of a particular department, of » 
particular railway in this particular case, or of all the railways by the Govern- 
ment concerned." By socialisation is meant the carrying on of the motor 
traffic in the country, which is a terrific competitor of the railway traffic, 
by the Government themselves, and how, I ask, can Mr. B. Das, oppose 
such a move that the Government, I believe, ought to make, and probably 
are contemplating making, for I find, Sir, in the report of the Eailway 
I?oarrJ on Indian Railways for 1932-33, on pages 38 and 39, paragraph 49, 
some of the suggestions of the Government themselves in regard to thia 
particular matter. In July, 1932, an officer attached to the Railway 
Board and tlu? Road Engineer with the Government of India were 
insti^icted to visit the chief provinces, excepting Burma and Baluchistan, 
and^ collect from Local Governments and railways information on the follow- 
ing points: 

(a) The extent to which motor competition with the railways had 
grown and its effect on railway earnings; 

(h) Cases where new roads were required to open up areas at present 
without adequate communication; 

(c) Cases where branch lines had been projected, but not constnict- 

ed, and where new or improved roads might more economically 
serve the area; and 

(d) Cases where feeder roads were required to afford agricultiuists, 

etc., easy access to railway stations. 

Therefore, it is very clear that the Railway Administration has been 
casting its eyes on motor traffic, and their conclusions might as well be 
communicated to this House, as probably Mr. B. Das in his numerous 
party engagements has overlooked the purpose, the socialist purpose as he 
should think from his point of view, that the Government have in view. 

Mr. B. Das: Or the capitalist point of view. 

Mr, 0. S. Banga Iyer: Well, here is my friend who calls the Govern- 
ment a capitalist, and this is a new theory which I cannot understand. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, who is a better student of socialism, 
is silent, (and, therefore, he, at any rate, understands what is capitalism 
and what is socialism. It is very difficult to educate my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Das, unless I propose to be irreievant in the course of this debate; 
But, in spite of this interruption, let me try to go back to my argument# 
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The more important conclusions in the report have been summarised in 
the report of the Railway Board in the following terms : ’ 

“Excluding Madras. 30 per cent of metalled roads ia British India are parallel 
with railways, while 48 per cent, of railways have metalled roads parallel with 
them and within 10 miles. Any comprehensive plan of road development should, 
therefore, take into consideration . . .** 


— here I am reminded of one of the splendid suggestions that you, Sir, 
made when you were on the Opposition Benches which I believe has been 
taken into consideration — 

“the possibility of linking, the more immrtant villages with the public road system 
rather than aim at further trunk roads parallel to the railway system’^. 


Your suggestion, Sir, if I remember aright, was to run all roads here- 
after, not parallel to the railways, but rather horizontally, so that the motor 
traffic would feed the railway traffic. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Hudaliar (Madras City : Non-Muham- 
.madan Urban): The Honourable Member means at right angles. 


Mr. O. S. Banga Iyer: Yes, I mean that. I am very weak in geometry 
(Laughter) and I was trying to refer to the speech of the President. 
What I mean to say is this, that the roads are now running parallel *to 
the railways altogether. I can well understand my Honourable friend, 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, being amused by my geometrical difficulties. (Loud 
Laughter.) What I mean to ^ay is this that the roads are being run 
parallel to the railways, and, henceforward, they should not be running 
parallel to the railways, but exactly at right angles, in the opposite direc- 
tion. There are two parallel railways running in certain places; for 
instance, take the Podanur and Palghat lino; there is the Pbdanur and 
Pollachi line both of them are more or less parallel to each other, not 
quite that, there must be some kind of angle between them (Laughter), 
I admit. What I mean to say is that they are more or less running 
parallel to each other, and I want that the motor traffic should run in the 
opposite direction, speaking .angularly (T40ud Ijaughter), namely, from 
the Palghat Railway station straight to what you call Minakshipuram, that 
is, exactly opposite to Palghat, so far as the Palghat line is concerriBd, 
but, ps mentioned by my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, 
not exactly at right angles, but nearly so, so that, instead of a connection 
on parallel lines, the motor tr.affic will be able to feed both Minakshipuram 
and Palghat. T think I have probably supplied some amusement to this 
rff)iise by talking cf angles, verticality and horizantality and parallelo- 
grams (Laughter.) What I mean is exactly what the Government have 
put in their own way. (Hoar, hear.) T had better read what the report 
says. It says "for these reasons the solution in many cases may lie in the 
railways themselves operating motor transport on parallel roads". As 
there is motor traffic cat present on parallel roads, I do not see why railways 
tliemsel^s should not he entitled to operate the motor traffic on parallel 
roads. The roads, which are running at right angles from these parallel 
roads, that is to say, which can be feeder roads to these railways, must 
not w run by the' Go'^'ernment themselves. What I want is that while 
^ most perfectlv entitled to call away all these com- 

petitors, who arc running their motor traffic on the parallel roads, thereby 
decreasing the ranway pi«f:enger traffic earnings, Government are perfecfdy 
cntitiled to commandeer the complete competition on these roads. 
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Kr. B, Das: No, no. We ajball never give license. 


Hr. 0. S» Bftngft lyer: I know that the Government do not intend to 
go so far, and, therefore, my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, need not be 
afraid. I say that the Government must take up this motor traflic» 
because this motor traffic is conducted most inefficiently. These lorries and 
these buses are most inefficiently conducted. In the first place, they arS 
bad, in the second place, they are dangerously run, in the third place, 
they have no punctual timings, and T am perfectly certain that if the 
Government run these buses as well as they are run in England, if they 
introduce those lovely buses which they have introduced in England, if 
they will introduce those mail-coaches that are found in England, and if 
the Government run them on parallel roads, then I am perfectly certain 
that, what they lose in the competition, they will gain in the other way, 
and when the Honourable the Commerce Member again stands on the floor 
of the House, be will not say ‘*that in goods traffic, we have increased our 
revenue, while in passenger traffic, we have lost our earnings”. Sir, if 
you take up separately every little volume supplied to us in regard to the 
revenue of the railways, you will find that in every railway the goods 
income has gone up and the passenger traffic income has gone down. Wly 
should this be so? It is because of the competition of the buses, and, 
again, in the interest of the competitors themselves, if we introduce this 
running of buses at right angles to the railway roads and the parallel roads 
on which Government should operate hereafter, it will be good for the 
bus conductors themselves who are private owners because at present 
there is cut-throat competition amongst them. There is no legularity 
of the price for tickets, there is no regulation about them, today th^ 
price is four annas, tomorrow it is six annas, and, on the third day, it is 
eight annas, and the man who is able to stand the longest with the lowest 
ticket occupies the field at last and raises the price at a later stage. 
Therefore, Sir, even in the interest of these competitors, it would be 
necessary to control the bus traffic on the parallel roads by the Govern- 
ment themselves operating upon them and leaving the bus conductors to 
the feeder roads and increasing the number of feeder roads. That will 
also facilitate or rather develop the railways. 


I shall now conclude by completing this one sentence, namely, that thle 
Government themselves are considering that they may have to abandon 
certain projects in favour of good roads, and, judging from their report, 
the projects, which could probably be abandoned in favour of good roads, 
and projects, which cannot probably be justified owing to existence of good 
road.v will not be proceeded with. I presume that all Hraourable Mem- 
bers have read this report, and I have only to ask the Honourable the 
Commerce Member if he will consider or if he has already y“® 

Secretary of State to introduce similar legislation in Parhament regaling 
this road motor competition as stated in the official report with a 
giving the railways having contracts with the Secretary of State the powe« 
to run motor services. v • 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty); The Chair 
has been told that the unattached Members have not pven notice o* 
cut for this afternoon. Therefore, the cut motions in the order m which 
thev appear on the Order Paper will be taken up. The Cjha« also under- 
stands that quite a number of Honourable M®mberB would Iffie to speak 
on this motion. If it is the unanimous desire of the House that this debate 
should continue «... 
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Some Honourable Members: No, no. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division : Muhammadan Bural): I 
understand that my Honourable friend, Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra, has 
obtained the signatures of certain Honourable Members. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Kural): Only of one Member. There are many unattached Mem- 
bers who have not signed the agreement. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): There is not 
that unanimity which would warrant a variation in the understanding that 
has been arrived at. The Chair will now call upon the Honourable Sir 
Joseph Bhore to speak. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways): Sir, my reply to the debate might very well have taken the form 
of a series of quotations from speeches which I have delivered with refer- 
ence to this subject during the past year, and, though I have very little to 
add to what I have at one time or another said, I am sure the House has 
welcomed a debate on a matter of such vital importance to the economic 
life of the community. 

My Honourable friend. Sir Leslie Hudson, made reference to the 
Eoad-llail Conference and expressed the hope that another such Confer- 
ence might assemble at a very early date. May I remind him of what I 
already said with regard to that Conference? I pointed out that it had 
engendered the hope that there would be in the future a large measure of 
co-operation between the Central Government, Eailways and Provincial 
Administrations, a co-operation which was essential if the best interest of 
public communications in India was to be served. Now, sir, the Conference 
which was held last year is being followed up by references to the Local 
Governments, and unless these references result in something tangible, 
another Conference would obviously be somewhat premature. But I have 
no doubt that my Honourable colleague, the Member in charge of the 
Industries and Labour Department, will give careful attention to the points 
that the Ijcader of the European Group has made in this connection. 

1 think, Sir, it is unnecessary for me to do more than confine myself to 
the more purely railway aspects of this debate, because other questions 
arising out of this road rail problem will, I hope, be discussed later The 
House will certainly have an opportunity for an exhaustive examination of 
these questions when my Honourable colleague brings forward his Eesolu- 
tion in regard to the Eoad Fund. 

Then, Sir, I come to the question of competition; and here let me 
repeat what I said in my Budget speech. I there said: 

‘ What in the interests of the country Railways are chiefly concerned with is, 
the elimination of wasteful competition and the utilisation of the available resources 
of the State to the best possible advantage of the public. It is obviously, for instance, 
in the public interest that mjcIi limited funds as there are should be spent on opening 
up unopened tracts ■■ rather thun on duplicating existing lines of communication.** 

I want to mnke it perfectly clear that, so far as competition is concerned, 
we do not take the position that we resent that competition. We realise 
that competiticii hab cc>irie to stay. But what ' we do complain of ia 
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luneconomio competition. I will give the House an example of such com- 
petition which was mentioned by an official representative at the last Bail- 
Eoad Conference. He pointed out that bus competition in certain localities 
had reached such a stage that "rival companies were in some cases even 
carrying passengers free, and he went further to say that in one particular 
case one rival company had offered to carry passengers free, and, I think 
he said, to give them a banana and a handkerchief into the bargain. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: This was started by the steamer companies 
first. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Eural) : We 
learnt it from our European friends there. * 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Well, Sir, Eailway Administrations 
cannot embark on competition of that character. My Honourable friend, 
Sir Leslie Hudson, asked whether communication boards were in existence 
in Provinces other than Bombay. I think either communication boards or 
boards which answer more or less the same purpose, certainly road boards, 
are in existence in most Provinces. I am not in a position to say whether 
they function satisfactorily or not; but if my Honourable friend means a 
board which extends its purview, not merely over roads, but over other 
forms of communication as well, then I am afraid I am not in a position 
to ^ve him definite information. I do not think that such boards do 
operate in the Provinces. 

Then, Sir, there was a complaint that one of the reasons why railways 
were suffering from this competition was that they had failed to move with 
the times. I think Honourable Members who mentioned the slowness of 
our trains did the railways less than justice. I think everybody who com- 
pares the railways of today with the railways of even ten years ago will 
realise what improvement has been made. {An Honourable Member: **In 
trunk lines?"). In trunk lines and long distance traffic. A large number 
of Members of this House are personally interested in the running of what 
is known as the Grand Trunk Express. I think Honourable Members 
know that both the Chief Commissioner and I have gone very carefully 
indeed into the timings of this particular train and to the possibilities of 
improving matters; and the real difficulty, as far as I can see it, is this. 
The bulk of the traffic, third class traffic, by that train is traffic which is 
not long distance traffic. The result, therefore, is that, if we were to run 
a fast long distance train over this route, we would have to run at a 
very heavy loss indeed. That, Sir, is a real difficulty which concerns not 
only tKis particular train, but a good many other trains to which Honourable 
Members have referred. 

Then, Sir, on the question of internal competition between railways, I 
am faced with a certain difference of opinion in this JEIouse. My Honour- 
able friend. Dr. Ziauddin, said, "Why do you have internal competition 
between railways?" I leave him to other Members of this House who 
hold an exactly opposite view. My Honourable friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer, 
was, I am afraid, responsible for a somewhat cloudy statement, if I may 
say so, in regard to the actual alignment of roads in the future. I can only 
say that I am sorry that he did not adhere to his original suggestion that 
roads should be vertical, because, then, our debate would undoubtedly 
have reached more ethereal spheres. I would emphasise one thing, and 
that is that it is an entire mistake to suppose that railways are at the 
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present moment continuing an attitude of “Take it or leave it“. I think 
I have made that clear both here and in another place, and I will take 
every opportunity I can for removing such an impression if it does exist 
anywhere. Perhaps I cannot do better than, in conclusion, quote from a 
speech which I made at the last Bail way Conference, and which, I think^. 
crystallises as clearly as I can the attitude, not merely of myself, but of 
the Kailway Department towards this most important problem. What I 
then said was this: 

“I believe that co-ordination of transport services is absolutely essential, especially 
in a poor country like India, if development is not to bo unduly or improperly delayed. 
1 am myself by no moans^ pessimistic, and hope that, despite the admitted obstacles to 
co-ordination, it will in some substantial measure be eventually secured. But it is not 
on co-ordination alone that railways must rely. I do believe that there is only one 
sure way in which the railways can hope to meet the competition which unforeseen 
developments of the future may have in store for them. What these developments 
will be it is impossible to prophesy today, but for such developments they must be 
prepared. Tt is only on the one hand by increasing the efficiency of railways on the 
technical and administrative side combined with the utmost economy in working, and',, 
on the other hand, by straining every nerve to increase their utility to the public, 
that railways will be able to face a competition that must inevitably grow with the- 
years. Railways can ultimately only ward off the competitive challenge of their 
rivals if they realise, as T know they do realise, that they must offer something more' 
attractive to the public than that which their rivals can give.** 

That, Sir, I venture to think, presents the policy of the EailWay 
Department. I trust that it is a policy which will meet with the endorse- 
ment of this House. I feel certain that it is the only possible policy which' 
we can adopt if we are to meet the circumstances of the future. After 
what I have said, I hope my Honourable friend will not press his motion. 

Sir Leslie Hudson; Sir, I must thank the Honourable Member for his 
remarks. T think the debate has brought out one or two points — possibly 
more. With the exception of the rather curious suspicions, and, if I may 
say so, somewhat illogical exaggerations of my friend, Mr. B. Das, who;^ 
although an electrical engineer himself, certainly does require more light, 
I think the debate has been useful. In view of the remarks which fell 
from my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, in which he hinted that, 
under certain conditions, his ' colleague would be calling a further meeting 
of the Road-Rail C^ference, I do not wish to pursue the matter further. 
I can only hope that my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Novee, will realise 
that this is a matter where speed is required, just as speed is required oir 
certain of the railway lines in India. To take five and a half hours to go 
75 miles is certainly not break-neck speed, and I hone that Sir Frank 
Noyce will not set that example to the Railway Authorities by delaying a 
meeting of this Road-Rail Conference longer than is necessary. Sir, I beg 
leave to withdraw my motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Two of the Clock, Mr. 
President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


(The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Motions will 
now be taken h; the order as they appear on the Order Paper. The Chair 
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•would just like to make one observation.. The first two motions which 
ffitand in the names of Mr. Gopika Eomon Roy and Sirdar Harbans Singh 
Brar ought to be considered as motions intended to refuse supplies, and 
the discussion must be not in relation to specific grievances, but in relation 
to tlif general maladministration of the railways, and Honourable Members 
must bear that in mind when they take part in the discussion. Only one 
such motion will be allowed, and, when that motion has been disposed of, 
other similar motions are barred. As to which particular motion is to be 
taken up, it may be said that the Chair has been told that Sirdar Harbans 
Singh Brar was the first to give notice, and, therefore, he will have priority. 
He will move the motion that stands in his name. 

MalcCdmiyiistration of the Railway Board. 

• Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Sir, 1 beg to move: 

“Thai the demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced to one rupee.'* — 
'{Maladministration of the Railway Board.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Time 
dimit will be strictly enforced. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Mr. President, we have this huge system 
of railways in India, and the Railway Board supervises it. Wo have to 
/considei on this motion whether the Railway Board performs its functions 
in such a manner as to justify the Demand for the Grant. It appears that 
the Railway Board merely act as a post office. Whatever the Agents put 
forward, they simply agree to their suggestions, and the Railway Board 
themselves do not perform any functions, either of supervision or control. 
We have been witnessing the huge extent of maladministration that exists 
on our railways. Crores and crores of rupees are being wasted on schemes 
which afterwards prove to be failures and a public scandal. 1 will take 
ib,e general items of maladministration in a particular order. Let us, for 
instance, take first the bridges and other constructional work. The 
Hardinge Bridge has alone cost as much as crores to the Indian tax- 
payer, and, within a few years, we find that the bridge has not proved 
to be strong enough to function as it was designed to function, and no 
less than a crore and a half more is needed to repair that one particular 
bridge. What work are the engineers doing? Either their estimates were 
■absoldtely beyond the mark, or they chose bad contractors. Is the money 
of the Indian tax-payer only to be raised by way of revenue to provide 
commission either to the engineers or to the architects or to the contractore 
to enable them to fill their pockets, because it has been found that within 
-a short period these constructional works cannot meet the requirements 
for which they were built? Had the Railway Board utilised all this money 
for opening out new lines in areas where the railways do not exist 0-t 
present, we could have at least 800 miles of railway instead of a single 
Hardinge Bridge. What special service has this bridge rendered we do 
not know, but one thing we know, and that is, that it has proved a huge 
tailure, and the tax-payer is now being asked to provide another crores 
to repair it, but this sum alone would have given us another 300 miles 
of new railway in areas which have no transport facilities at present. 

Similarly, with regard to railway workshops, there is too much of 
duplication.' In Madras alone, we find that every railway system has got 
its own workshop. Why can't they combine together and have one common 
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workshop? Why should there be so much duplication? Crores of rupeea 
can be saved if all these workshops combine, and with that saving speedier 
und more efficient service can be rendered to the people. 

Then, there is the ruinous policy of freight rates. We find that parti- 
cular commodities of less service to the community at large are being 
treated at special favoured rates out of all proportion to either the classi- 
fications or the schedules. Food grains, for instance, are treated in the 
worst manner possible, wffiile other commodities, much less useful to the* 
country at large and much less advantageous to the people, are being 
transported at much lower rates, because it serves certain particular small 
interests. Agricultural food grains are charged at much higher rates than 
even coal. 1 just had a memorandum on that subject, but somehow during 
the luncheon hour I mislaid it, and I am not in a position now to quote 
the figures; but I can say that the lowest minimum for food grains is ’1 
of one pic per mile, while for coal it is '05 per mile per maund. Such 
inequalities of rates act in a very detrimental manner to the general, 
intersts of the tax-payer and the masses. The price of wheat in the Punjab 
is now about Bs. 1-8-0 per maund, and the freight charges from the 
Punjab to Calcutta by special wajs of calculating up to terminus junctions 
on different railway systems and then adding them up works out to 
Es. 1-2-0 per maund. It is cheaper for the Punjab people to send wheat 
to Karachi and then by sea to Calcutta than to send it by railway from 
the Punjab to Calcutta. The railway systems, as they are administered 
by the State for the welfare and benefit of the people at large, must 
consider the interests of the general public, and not simply to classifica- 
tions and to the fictitious rules they have framed. One cannot understand 
these classifications. You see the rates, maximum and minimum, and 
the subjects are mentioned within those classifications, but then you find 
in actual practice that the rates charged are out of all proportion either 
to that minima or to the maxima; special rates are given to certain items 
mentioned in those very classifications. That proves that favoritism for 
particular commodities is being shown by the Eailway Administration, and 
the Eailway Board is responsible for all that. If they had adopted the 
policy of covering the out of pocket expenses for the transport of these 
articles, or if they had said that over and above that there must be so 
much percentage of profit, one could have understood the position. If all 
their out of pock(*t expenses can be met by transporting coal at '1)5 per 
maund per mile, certainly the out of pocket expenses on wheat could be 
met in the same manner, because it is easier to transport wheat than 
coal, it is of uniform wcii'ht, and the wagons could be loaded up to their 
full capacity, but these things do not come to light; ordinary people do 
not know how these rates are worked. 

Then, I come to the question of conveniences to passengers. AU 
countries provide return tickets, and, for special fairs and pilgrimages, 
special return fares are charged. But India is a country which is by 
means Christian as a. whole, and yet concession rates are given for Christmas 
and Easter, but not for Holi and other festivals, nor for pilgrims to 
Hardwar. Amritsar, Muktesar and Benares, where lakhs and crores oi 
people go and ^ isit every year. The trains are overcrowded, but no heed' 
fa paid to the conveniences of these third class passengers. The genera- 
tion of electricity in the carriages does not cost much; electricity fa 
generated by the motion of the trains and the railways can as well provide* 
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fans in the third class carriages. The third class passengers do not 
any oofivenience either within thd carriages or at the railway stations. The 
majority of the stations exist in rural areas from where the massea 
generally come. They do not have any sheds to shelter them either fronx 
rain or from the heat of the burning sun. Water arrangements and Bucb; 
other things are equally bad. Very few and very incommodious waiting: 
rooms are provided and the booking arrangements for third class passengers? 
are very bad. The third class passengers are treated as cattle by the 
booking clerks. The booking clerk turns up a few minutes before the 
train is scheduled to depart, and the passengers are pushed up and down 
the platforms. The train services are simply very bad. From Eewari to 
Pazilka, a distance of 260 miles, it takes 20 hours for a train to reach 
there. Between Lahore and Delhi, the trains are stopped for two hours 
and 2i hours at junction stations. Why so much halt, and it is simply 
beyond one’s comprehension why people should be made to sit in those 
tight compaitments for such a long time when they have to cover this 
distance. 

Another thing is that these railways are not run on economic lines. 
Why do you not transfer the strategic lines to the Military Department? 
Why should the British soldiers be allowed the concession of paying a third 
class fare and travelling in a second class carriage, thus crowding the 
second class passengers who pay full second class fares? It is simply 
scandalous that Indian soldiers are not treated in the same way as Sie 
British soldiers in the matter of this concession. 

When we tell the Railway Member 'to treat the staff of the railways 
on commercial lines, that is, whenever there is a profit the staff should 
get a bonus, and whenever the railways make a loss the staff should share 
that loss — the Government tell us that the railway being a Government 
concern, it cannot be treated in a manner different from that of the other 
Departments of the Government. Then, why issue concessions to railway 
servants? They have got free passes to travel throughout India, simply 
crowding the trains without paying any railway fares. Why not you then 
give free passes to other servants of the Government? Do the post office 
allow their servants to have free postage and free telephone and telegraph 
service? Certainly not. Why not treat your employees in a similar 
fashion? It is beyond one’s imagination how this commercial department 
is being mismanaged. The predecessor of the present Financial Commis- 
sioner of Railways had the audacity to tell the Railway Retrenchment 
Committee that they allowed free passes to their servants, because it did 
not cost them anything. Imagine such a financial theory propounded by 
a financial expert who manages the railways? If all those people who 
were travelling free were to pay the railway fares as ordinary peo]ile do, 
how many lakhs and crores of rupees would accrue to the railway coffers? 
That is not taken into account. Every employee getting Rs. 100 or 160 
and above gets a second class pass, and I have not seen a second class 
compartment which is not overcrowded by these free pass holders, and 
they get even their reservation without paying anv fee, because they 
belong to that masonic lodge known as the Railway Department. 

A Pope Committee cost us as much as three lakhs of rupees to sit, and 
the initial reduction in expenditure, as a result of its recommendations, 
is only Rs. 7J lakhs. Fancy as if somebody in the Government of India 
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noiild not manage such a retrenchment sitting in the office of the Bailway 
Department hero, and they had to bring out a man from Britain to effect 
an economy of Rs. lakhs at a cost of Es. three lakhs I 

Til the Punjab, in certain areas, people are used to have their pumps or 

tube wells at a cost of Rs. 60 or Rs. 70 per pump, and the North Western 
Railway, in order to provide water at flag stations to the railway staff 
consisting of threo or four persons, had to spend Bs. 1,200 each to have 
those tube wells. The Chief Engineer of the North Western Eailway 
admitted that the cost was Rs. 1,000, but the reason he put forward was 
that they had to reach much lower depth. When the villagers get as good 
water from those pumps w'hich cost R.B. 60 or 70 to put up, and when 
the Government officials, such as sub -divisional officers, magistrates and 
others are taking water from those water pumps, which only go a depth 
of flO or 40 feet, wliat was the necessity for the railway to go 200 feet 
deep, except for the benefit of the engineers and the contractors, and to 

spend Rs. 1,000 on a tube well which ordinarily costs between Es. 60 

and Rs. 70? , 

In these circumstances, I think the Railway Board performs no useful 
function whatsoever except to act as a post office passing the demands 
of the Railway Agents to the Government of India. The Agents can AS 
well manage the railways and the Member for Railways can deal with the 
Agents direct without the use of the Railway Board, which costs us such 
a huge sum, but exercises no control over the expenditure of the public 
money on such huge projects as bridges, etc. I would, therefore, suggest 
that the demand should bo reduced to one rupee so as to refuse them 
■supplies. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Cut motion 
moved : 

**Tliat the demand under the, head ‘Railway Board* be reduced to one rupee.** 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cwm Orissa : Muham- 
madan): Sir, I oppose the motion moved by my Honourable friend, the 
Sard a"* Sahib. As a member of the Railway Standing Finance Committee, 
I ibink my Honourable friend is not justified in moving this motion, as 
he should realise that he himself has passed this demand which he .wants 
to be rejected now. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: I got these figures afterwards. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Wliatever may be our grievances, whatever 
may be the trouble, we must realise that there must be some Central 
Authority to co ordinate the different railway systems in India. If this 
motion is adopted, wliat will be the result? There will be no Railway 
Board, and it mil not be possible for my Honourable friends, Sif Joseph 
ELore and Mr. P. R. Rau, to stand up here and give replies to our quea- 
tions. I think it is a wrong use of the convention for Members to give 
notice of motions for refusal of supplies and get preference over 

others who want to ventilate their grievances against the railways before 
this House. It will not be possible for the Honourable Member to reply 
to the points which may be laised from different sides of the House in 
this connection. Certain aspects of the Railway Administration have been 
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dealt with by my Honourable friend, and on those grounds he wants to 
reject the demand for the ilailway Board. But, here, again, I may say 
that a certain Member may want that the Eailway Board should be abo- 
lished on account of inadequate Muslim representation, another Member 
may say that on account of the very unsatisfactory Sikh representation 
the Eailway Board should be abolished. Others will say that, on account 
of there not having been a raised platform on a particular station, the 
Eailway Board should be abolislied. If questions like this are raised, then 
how will it be possible for my Honourable friend, the Eailway Member, 
to reply to all the points in this way ? It is better that a particular policy 
is discussed in a token cut, so that the Honourable Member may be in 
a position to reply and place the whole facts before us. No doubt there 
are many grievances brought forward by my Honourable friend. I entirely 
agree with him, so far as his facts and arguments are concerned, and I hope 
my Honourable friend sitting over there will consider them, but I oppose 
the motion on a question of principle. In connection with the freight on 
agricultural produce, I feel very strongly that Government should do some- 
thing. The charge for carrying grain from one place to another is very 
high. I am very sorry I cannot place all the facts in this connection on 
the present occasion, because I have opposed this tactic of getting priority, 
but I intend mentioning them when the token cuts will come. 

Sir, I oppose the motion. 

Kumar Oopika Bomon Boy (Surma Valley cum Shillong: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, at the outset I should like to say a few words. J have 
very great respect for the Member in charge personally, and I have also 
very great regard for the Members who sit opposite; but when T represent 
my constituency, I have no other alternative but to criticise them in the 
strongest possible language and with all the emphasis that T can command. 

I moved in 1931 on the 25th of February a cut motion on the floor of 
this House on the maladministration of the Assam-Bengal Eailway, when 
I narrated in great length about the mismanagement that were indulged in, 
and the consequent inconveniences witnessed and experienced in the Assam- 
Bengal Eailway. In the middle of my speech, the then Speaker of the 
House, Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola, remarked: 

. “He has made an overwhelmingly strong case for his motion. I hope the Honour- 
able Member will be satisfied with the strength of the case he has put before the 
House.” 

The then Commerce and Eailway Member, the Honourable Sir George 
Bainy, said in reply: 

“At the same time, the House would be ungrateful to the Honourable the Mover 
it they did not desire the Gk>vernment should pay attention to the various points he 
has raised, and, in so far as he has shown that things are not entirely as they should 
be, to see what can be done to make an improvement.” 

In another place he said: 

“I will certainly read his speech carefully and see what can be done. I think 
J>ne thing we might do. I do not think any Member of the Eailway Board has 
inspected the Assam-Bengal Eailway, since Sir Austen Hadow did so 18 months ago, 
and, therefore, in the ordinary course I think it is likely that one of the Members 
of the ^ilway Board will be going there before long, and that would be a good 
opportunity to look into the various points which have been raised and to see whether 
anything oan be done.” 
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In conclusion, he said; 

“I hopo my Honourable friend, the Mover, will be satisfied that we will look inta- 
the points he has raised and see what wo can do.** 

I, on tlie assurance of the Honourable the Railway Member, withdrew 
my motion, and thought there was really something in the mind of the 
ITonourable Member to do for us behind his assurance. Sir, this was not 
the first time that I ventilated my grievances on the Assain-Bengal 
Railway. 

On the 13th of March, 1930, on the floor of the Assam Legislative 
CoiiiKjil, I moved the following Resolution: 

‘‘This Council recommends to the Government that immediate steps be taken to 
urge on the authorities concerned to make the following improvements for the con- 
venience and safety of the passengers in the lAl^am-Bengal Railway and for the general 
public : 

*(a) That raised platforms under proper sheds be constructed at all the stations 
in the Assam-llengal Railway. 

(6) That facilities be provided for the passengers while travelling by trains in the 
Assam-Bengal Railway to have their meals and baths at proper times. 

(c) That the Assam-Bengal Railway Company be asked to introduce the system of 
issuing ordinary and week-end return tickets to 'all classes of passengers as are prevalent 
in other railways. 

(d) That the Assam-Bengal Railway lines be protected by proper fencing to avoid 
accidents*.** 


The Honourable Member in charge of Railways in Assam, Maulvi Saiyid 
Sir Muhammad Saadulla, said in the beginning of his reply: 

“But we in the Public Works Department had to protest to the Legislative Depart- 
ment, and whether this was pointed out to His Excellency, I do not know. We 
did protest to the Legislative Department. The Resolution has, however, been 
admitted. Under definite instructions from the Government of India, we the Govern- 
ment Members cannot discuss this Resolution. All that I can, therefore, say is, 
oh^t if there is any discussion over this question by non-official Members, I will 
submit the proceedings of the discussions to the Government of India, who may place 
it before the Railway Board for any action they may consider necessary.** 

I " 

In another pl.tce, he said: 

“As I said before, if there is a discussion on this subject and Honourable Members 
want to put forth any of their grievances against the Railway, I will duly send the 
proceedings to the G'overnment of India for any action they think proper.** 

To this the Speaker of the Assam Council, the Honourable Maulvi 
Faiznur Ali, said: 

made a state.iieni on the point raised by the Honourable the Judicial 
Member that although this is a Central subject. Rule 22 does not empower me U> 
disallow any Rf^solution which may be considered by the Government either to be 
detrimental to rhe public interest or which relates to a subject which is not the 
primary ^ncoui of tlie Local Govenunent. Accordingly, if there be any local grievance 
and thie Resolulx' n be in order, although it is a Central subject, I admit it.** 

I think the House will bo interested to hear what the then Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Executive Council, the Honourable the Finance Member of 
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Assam, the Honourable Mr. A. W. Botham, said in connection with this 
Besolution: 

“Perhaps I may iniervene for one moment. Sir. I think my Honourable coilleague'a 
position is not so much that the matter should not be discussed in this Council, the 
matter is one which might have been disallowed by His Excellency, but the Resolu- 
tion has not been disallowed by His Excellency, and, so far as I can see, there ia 
nothing to prevent it being discussed in this Council. But what my Honourable- 
colleague says is, what he considers, to be the correct attitude of the Local Government 
in the discussion. That is to say, he is unable to take any active part in the dis- 
cussion, but ho is prepared to forward the discussion to the Central Government for 
such action as they may think fit.** 

The Resolution was put and adopted. So, Sir, it is obvious that the 
Resolution moved in the Assam Legislative Council was also forwarded by 
the Member in charge to the Railway Board as mentioned by the Member 
in charge in his speech. Hence, I think, I should not labour much to 
prove that the grievances in the Assam-Bengal Railway which the 
Assamese do suffer reached the ears of the Railway Board in 1930 and are* 
still reaching. 

A perusal of the debates that took place on that date on the floor of 
the Assam Legislative Council by various Members from various parts of 
Assam will bear me out as to the seriousness of the inconveniences that 
are felt by the inhabitants of the Assam Province. Sir, in 1931, while 
discussing the Railway Budget on the Demands of the Railways, 1 tabled 
a few cut motions to ventilate the grievances, on the floor of this House, 
of the travelling public on the Assam-Bengal Railway in the Province of 
Assam, viz , : 

(1) That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board" (pages 1-2) be- 

reduced by Rs. 100. (Maladministration of the Assam -Bengal 
Railway.) 

(2) That the demand under the head ‘Companies and Indian States 

Share of Surplus Profits and Net Earnings (page 26) be 
reduced by Re. 1." (New Introduction of First and Second 
Class Return Fares in the A.-B. Railway while passengera^ 
travel only on the Assam-Bengal Railway.) 

(3) That the demand under the head ‘New Construction (page 27) 

be reduced by Re. 1." (Reckless Managements of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway in the newly constructed lines. j 

• 

All these cut motions appeared in the printed list, and T (im pretty 
sure that copies of these lists also reached the Members of the Railway 
Board. Hence notices for redress of grievances have also not escaped their 
notice in 1933. Unfortunately, Sir, I had not the chance of moving this 
(Mit motion as the discussion could not reach the number. Despairing of 
ventilating the grievances by a cut motion, I tabled the following Resolu-- 
tion on the 26th of February 1933: 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that imme« 
diate and adequate steps be taken by the Railway Board to redress the various. 
f?rievances of thie general travelling public, particularly of Assam, while travelling by. 
tho Assam Bengal Railway.** ^ 

The Resolution appeared in the list and that certainly reached tho' 
Alembers of the Railway Board. And they surely realised that I tabled 
the Resolution to ventilate the grievances on the floor of the Assembly. 
So they cannot deny any knowledge of the Besolution, but, unfortunately 
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on the non-official day, my Resolution was not reached, and hence I did 
not get a chance of moving it. Then I tabled the same Resolution for 
the Simla Session on the 6th of April, 1933. The Resolution appeared 
in the list, and, Sir, you very kindly called me a few minutes before the 
Assembly was going to be adjourned for the day. I could not finish my 
speccli on the narration of the grievances in Simla. Sir, you very kindly 
allowed me to continue till the next non-official day in New Delhi. On 
the 30th of January hast, I got the chance of moving the Resolution here, 
and here too I could not finish the narration of all the grievances, as time 
limit was over, and so I had to conclude in the half way. Perhaps the 
grievances I then narrated while moving my Resolution are still fresh in 
the minds of the Honourable Members of the House. I myself, with 
the inhabitants of Assam, are highly grateful to the Honourable Members 
of the House for giving my Resolution their kind and sympathetic support, 
liut I have got something to say regarding the softness of reply which the 
Honourable the Member in charge of the Railways gave in reply to my 
speech. Sir, in the beginning he had also to confess: 

must first express my satisfaction that the chance of the ballot has enabled 
my Honourable friend to move his motion. I have known that for many long months 
he has borne the burden of his many grievances, but, not until I heard his full 
iexposition of them, did I realise what their extent really was.” 

However, I am thankful to him for acknowledging that I have been 
barking, since 1930, on the floors of the Legislatures of Shillong, Simla 
and New Delhi. The first point which the Honourable Member for Eail- 
vriaj’S has dealt with in his speech is the '‘Raised Platforms”. The Honour- 
able Member has sympathised wdth me, but as usual that sympathy 
vanished, rather evaporated on the plea of "Scarcity of Money”. (Laughter.) 
Perhaps the Honourable Members would do well to remember what I 
said in my speech regarding the Platforms. The exact words. Sir, were: 

>. “The Agent told me that owing to the scarcity of funds the question of raised 
^platforms could not be considered. I requested him to proceed with the works 
gradually, though not all at a time in one or two stations every year. He told me if 
I remember aright, his wordings, ‘Blue Pencil’ would go in Delhi and Simla from 
one end of the paper to another straight off if he proposed any expenditure on the 
jraised platform question, while, Sir, for the convenience of the passengers to 
construct raised platforms in one or two stations may mean a nominal expenditure of 
■Bs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000 only.” 


But the Honourable Member in charge of the Railways has not said how 
much he has sanctioned for electric installation at the Badarpur Junction. 
The Honourable Member has cited instances of Paris, Lyons and Nord. He 
’Can quite draw a simile with the Shahara Desert even, while drawing the 
simile, perhaps the Honourable Member forgets that Assam is not Paris. 
{Hear, hoar.) Tlic rainy season in A^sam exists for about eight months in 
the year and the average rain fall is more than 240" to 250", and in Assam 
lies Cherapunji which is famous for the greatest rain fall in the world. 
-(Hear, hear.) Perhaps he forgets that in Assam women folks cover their 
t)ody anyhow by a cotton dhoti of 9 to 10 cubits only and in Paris, Lyons 
and Nord, the ladies do ride on horse back. (Laughter and hear, hear.) 
If he would liive taken all these facts into consideration, then he could 
have imagined the miserable plight of a passenger in a muddy uncovered 
platform and that also when there are incessant rains. The Honourable 
Member had not the heart to refuse "Electric installation in a station where 
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there is no train in the night** in these days of financial stringency. But he 
is at a loss to find a remedy for the convenience of the travelling public. 
This is how the Members in the Treasury Benches do respond to the necessi- 
ties of the country. Sir, as regards silting of the Chorgola, the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Bailways says: 

“If my Honourabler friend can place before me definite evidence to show that the 
silting up of these Valleys is definitely due to the bridges in question, we shaU. 
certainly look into the matter.” 

Sir, I have dealt with this exhaustively in my cut motion in the year 
1931 and I have placed an alburn which the Honourable Member may find 
in the Library of the House. (Hear, hear.) As a result of that discus- 
sion, the question was raised during my interview with the Agent of th^ 
Assam-Bengal Bailway at Chittagong, and I have quoted the reply of the 
Chief Engineer’s letter in my speech of the 7th September, 1933, at Simla. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order. 
The Honourable Member must finish his speech in a minute. He will 
get another chance later on. 

Kumar Gk>pika Bomon Boy: The wording of the Chief Engineer’s letter 
may be repeated here for refreshing the memory of the Honourable Member: 

“Alleged silting of the Longai and Chorgola. Your letter No. E./337, dated 8thi 
August, 1931. The bed of the Longai at the main 'line bridge has a greater average 
depth now than when the bridge was built. The Chorgola does show some silting, 
which is due to natural causes and not to the bridge. The Chorgola is not a very^ 
active river and there have been complaints about its deterioration up the valley for 
many years. In the 1929 flood, there was no appreciable current, and practically still 
water under the bridge, the discharge passing by the Puamara Bridge to the Longai* 
and a similar state of affairs existed in the 1916 flood. Under these conditions^ 
some silting is to be expected.” 

And I hardly require to repeat the criticism which I made on the Chief 
Engineer’s letter. Still the Honourable the Bailway Member says: 

“If my Honourable friend can place before me definite evidence to show that the 
silting up of these valleys is definitely due to bridges in question, we shall certainly 
look into the matter.” 

I have placed all the facts which the Honourable Members opposite 
may gather from the proceedings of the Assam Legislative Council and the 
proceedings of the Assembly, 1931-34, and I have narrated what the Chief 
Engineer said. Still the Honourable Member says that I am to place 
definite evidence before him. Sir, what more definite evidence I can place 
before the House or before the Honourable Member? Inundation by flood 
of the Chorgola Valley is not thought to be a serious cause for Government 
investigation, but it is my duty to put definite proofs, and if I am able 
to prove the facts, then he will only look into the matter, but he does not 
say that he will remove the grievances. This is what is called the official 
jugglery of words. Under the circumstances, with these few words, I 
support the motion. 

Mr. E. Studd (Bengal: European): Sir, I had not intended to take any 
part in this. debate, but the spectacle of the “starving** Member from Assam 
struggling to find raised platforms and his eloquence on that subject 
moved pie ta intervene, because I do know something about the Assam 
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Bengal Bailway. For a number of years past I have travelled there on 
various occasions. Many of my friends have also travelled there often 
and have told me stories about that railway. I admit ,tha;t it has its 
defects, very few railways have not, but I have travelled on railways 
where the trains have been even slower and where, 1 think, there hawe 
been quite as many grievances as my Honourable friend has produced. 
I think perhaps that in these days one has to be thankful for small 
mercies, and it may cheer him up a little if I tell him a story of the 
Assam Bengal Kailway some years ago. A cousin of mine had been doing 
a fairly extensive tour round tea estates and one morning he was landed 
at a station on the hill section of that railway not very long after it 
had been opened. He was in a district where motor cars in those days 
were unknown, there being no roads over which they could travel. Hav- 
ing waited a?t the station for some time, which consisted of one small 
grass hut and no platform, either raised or otherwise, he thought he would 
find out how the train was running. So he went up to the one and only 
•official who was station-master, ticket-collector and everything else. He 
•said: “Babii, is the train running up to time today?” The reply that 
he got was rather startling. “Oh, Sir,” he said, “yesterday's train not 
in yet, Sir.” (Laughter.) He had to walk 14 miles along the sleepers 
before he could get any food, shelter or anything else- I hope my Hon- 
ourable friend will take comfort from that, and realise that perhaps the 
Bailway Board is not quite as useless as he makes it out to be. 

There is only one other point on which I should like to touch, and 
that is the remarks made by the first speaker on the subject of the Har- 
dinge Bridge. I do not know whether he. has ever crossed that bridge 
by train. 1 should rather imagine from his remarks that he has not. 
But I do think that his remarks are entirely unjustified. To my mind, 
that bridge ought to be looked upon as one of the outstanding contribu- 
tions of recent years to the amenities of the travelling public. I have 
no doubt that a number of my friends from Bengal will remember the 
old days wlien you went in a train to the edge of the river; you got out 
at some awkward hour of the night or morning and got into a steamer, 
and, after having a couple of hours delay, you were ferried across the 
river and then got out again and got into another train and continued 
your journey. It was bad enough going north, but it was worse going 
•south, when you usually had to turn out about 4 o'clock in the morning. 
Now you can get into the train and go comfortably on the broad gauge 
the whole way from Calcutta* right up to Siliguri at the foot of the, hills. 
I think that the bridge is not only a great contribution to the amenities 
•of the travelling public, but it is an engineering feat of which India may 
well be proud, for it is certainly one of the big bridges of the. world. To 
belittle the efforts, the knowledge and the skill of the engineers who built 
that bridge in the way that the Honourable Member Sirdar Harbans 
Singh Brar did, is, I think, to do them great injustice. The fact that 
further money has to be spent on protection works and not on the bridge 
itself seems to me to be no reflection whatever on the original builders. 
Unlike my friend, Mr. B. Das, I cannot claim to be an engineer or even 
to have a*ny engineering experience, but to the ordinary layman travelling 
across that bridge it seemed that it was almost unnecessary to put such 
elaborate and lengthy protection works on either side of that bridge to 
protect it against the river. Experience, however, has proved that it was 
jjust the other way. But I do rebut the suggestion, which I consider 
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most unjust, that there was any fault on the part of the engineers in the 
building of that bridge and that this extra expenditure, which has got to 
be incurred now, can in any way be attributed to them. 1 most strongly 
oppose the motion. 

Mr. TTppi Saheb Bahadur (West Coast and Kilgiris: Muhammadan):, 
Sir, 1 rise to support the motion. At the same time, I wish to place 
before the Assembly our grievances regarding the South Indian Bailway 
which escaped even the lashes of my Honourable friend and Deputy 
Leader, Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaiiar. When he spoke about 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Bailway, I thought he would also 
say something about the inconvenience felt by the passengers on the 
South Indian Bailway. Sir, you know that in the upper classes they 
have introduced a certain kind of pump. When we come from Madras to 
Dfelhi, we find it difficult to pump out water from those pumps. When I 
travelled from Simla, there was a family travelling in the same com- 
partment as myself. The male member of the family was an old man. 
He wanted to use the bath room. So he went into the bath room, and» 
after some time, he came out of it, and w'as standing. We did not know 
each other. He was also from Malabar and was standing rather perplexed. 
I asked what was the matter with him. He said: “There is no water, 
and I want water.’* I went to help him, and what I found was that the 
pump was out of order. So he had to remain without water till we 
reached Podanur and then I complained to the Station Master about it, 
who sent a mechanic or an engineer to repair it. Last time, when I 
was coming to Delhi, I was joined by some other friends at Calicut and 
we also had some of your friends including Mr. Venkataram Iyengar of 
Coimbatore in the same compartment. We were taking our meals, and I 
wanted water to wash my hands. But the pump was not working again. 
I complained to a railway servant at Shoranur. I saw some people 
going in, who, after some time went out. I asked them whether the 
pump was set right, and they said that it would not be available till 
we reached the next station. The next station was Ottapalan where the 
train stops only for a short time. Then I called the guard who said that 
we would get water at Olavakote. I told him I had taken my meals and 
I had to wash my hands. Then, after a distance of 30 miles, the train 
reached Olavakote, and he sjiid “this is no watering station and then we 
had to run from Olavakote to Podanur, another 30 miles. Then a 
mechanic came and repaired the tap. But after the train moved, when 
I went inside the bath room for water, T saw that tliere was no water, 
because the tap was left open by the mechanic and so all the water had 
run out. I understand that you, Sir, had once complained about this 
pump. I submit that there is no necessity to introduce such a system in 
the upper class carriages in the S.I.B., especially in the broad gauge, 
where there is not any scarcity of water. At least my district contains 
plenty of water and there are also big irrigation works constructed by the 
Madras Government along the line. What is the necessity for such a 
pump in the higher classes while in the third class compartment there is 
the ordinary tap. 

The other point about which T should like to draw the attention of the 
House is that the beds in the second class compartments are very bad. 
The material with winch the beds are stuffed come out and there are a 
lot of bugs in the compartment- The S.I.B. Administration do not care 
to keep the carriages clean. During the rainy season most of the ^ third 
class and even the second class compartments that run in Malabar are 
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leaky. The S.I.K. do not seem to care for the convenience of the pasa 
sengers, but they are careful to bury the capital under the earth. Thet 
S.I.B. Administration, have remodelled a station like Erode, which looks 
a very desolate place. There is no use of spending lakhs of rupees in 
underground passage^, etc., at such a station, simply because it is . a 
junction from Trichy to Malabar. When we ask for necessities, the rail- 
way says that it has no money. For the last 20 years we have been de- 
manding an overbridge on the Calicut level crossing. The train passes 
through the most crowded part of the city and the gates are closed very 
often "for 15 minutes when the trains pass through the gates and shunting 
takes place. My Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan, was also cr3dng for 
some modification of the level crossing at Olavakote, but the S.I.K. had 
no money; on the other hand, they would remodel any station by digging 
lot of capital, that will not pay, into the earth. So, I support this 
motion. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Sir, my justification in rising to take 
part in this discussion is simply because I had promised to my Honour- 
able friend, Kumar Gopika Bomon Roy, that I would speak on this 
motion. As far as his grievances are concerned, we have got full sym- 
pathy, and I should like that the Honourable the Commerce Member 
should take note of all the grievances which he has mentioned in the half 
of his speech. I presume that he would have made a longer speech but 
for the fact that lie had no time. If the Honourable the Commerce Mem- 
ber will go through the typed pages which Kumar Gopika Bomon Boy had 
in his possession, I think he will be quite satisfied. 

As far as the motion is concerned, I must congratulate my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mas wood Ahmad, for making a very sensible speech today 
and in fact that was the most sensible speech that I ever heard him 
make in this House. His speech was real^ to the point, and I support 
the contention that it is not right and proper that a Member of the 
Standing Finance Committee, w'hen he sits up in the Finance Commit- 
tee and allows all the expenditure that he does in that Committee, and 
then that ho should come to this House and say that the grant in respect 
of the Railway Board should be reduced to one rupee. He wants to re- 
fuse what he had already sanctioned in the Finance Committee. If the 
idea of my Honourable friend had been that he wanted to raise a parti- 
cular issue and if he wanted to discuss a matter of policy, then his motion 
ought to have been that the grant should be reduced by one rupee and 
not that the grant should be reduced to one rupee, 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Then he would not have got priority for 
his motion. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: If the idea is to get priority, then I 
can only say that it is not treating the House properly. The House 
would consider itself to have been treated properly if the Honourable 
Member had come before the House in an open manner and placed his 
grievances before the House. No Honourable Member should come to 
this House in ^ round-about manner just to get a priority and put his 
grievances, because it wo\ild be very difficult for the House to come to 
any conclusion. That is why I congratulate my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Maswood Ahmad, for giving a lead to this House and making that very 
sensible speech. 
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My Honourable friend, Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar^ has urged some of 
bis grievances, which I think have got no connection with the Bailway 
Board. He has got some grievance against a particular line of railway, 
but that grievance would come under a different category. If my Hon- 
ourable friend wanted to raise this issue, he ought to have done so by a 
rupee cut. But to say that the Kailway Board should not exist and that 
the Railway Board should be abolished, because some trains are not run- 
ning at the proper time and that there are soine grievances in the time 
table and in the schedule of trains, I should say that these have got 
nothing to do with the Railway Board. I think it is a mere waste- of 
time of the House if we bring forward motions of this kind before the 
House, and I also say that it is not properly treating the House if we 
spend any more time in discussing this motion. With these words, I 
oppose the motion. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 

I was almost being converted by my Honourable friend, Mr. 

Maswood Ahmad, about the unreasonableness of this motion, 
but when I heard the eloquent speech of my Honourable friend from 
Assam, I was convinced that I had no other alternative but to support it. 
His grievances may be with rcs])oct to a particular railway about the 
raising of platforms and the removal of a jdatform from a particular place 
where there is danger of life to human beings from, as he has been pleased 
to say in one of his speeches, the King of the Forests. All these things are 
not to bo trifled with, and if my ITonourablo friend, after strenuous efforts 
of half a dozen years, both here and at Simla and also in the heights of 
Shillong, has not been able to get his grievances redressed, then certainly 
it is our bounden duty, as his colleagues, to support him. But T must say 
that the poor Railway Bo<‘mi should not have been reduced to tbi’ee pies, 
only. 

Kumar Gopika Romon Boy: It is rupee one now. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Even then, if we look at the number of officers 
in the Railway Board, T think Re. 1 will not be sufficient to keep up these 
officers, and they must at least have a morsel of food and a loin cloth to 
wear for the whole year. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, may I explain to my Honour- 
able friend that the officers are quite safe, because their salaries are non- 
voted?* It is only the clerks wdio will be affected. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I am greatly relieved to hear that the officers 
are quite safe. Then, it is Mr. Joshi^s clients who can do very well w'ith 
a loin cloth and a morsel of rice. I really do not sec how these specific 
grievances can come under this head. But as E find several Members 
rising up and narrating their own grievances with regard to particular 
railways as was done by my friend, Mr. Uppi Saheb, I think I may also 
be permitted to bring before this House the grievances of a particular rail- 
way in which the Government also are interested, — ^I mean the Bankura 
Damodar River Railway. It runs through a tract, of country which was 
mentioned by Megasthenes as being the earliest and highly civilised in 
the whole of Northern India, a tract which was known by the name of 
Gangarides. The line has been constructed up to a village which is of no 
importance commercially or otherwise and it has been left there. After 
that, there is marshy land for miles and miles, and then comes that great 
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river Damodar, and you have to go about 10 or 12 miles over these marshy 
lands. Then, if you cross the river Damodar, you can, after a few miles, 
get either the station of Tarakcsliwar or Champadanga or Burdwan. Tf this 
line had been taken up to Burdwan and connected with the sub-divisional 
town of Arambagh, there would have been some justification for it, and 
there would have been more traffic than we are having. Bemember, Sir, 
that Government gave a guarantee of four per cent, to this railway. 

Mr. P. B. Bau (Financial Commissioner, Eailways): 3J per cent. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt; I stand corrected. But it does not yield a divi- 
dend of oven two per cent, and Government have to bear the loss all along. 
This matter has b(?en brought to the notice of the Eailway Board, and 
I hope some steps will be taken in the near future so that the Central 
Eevciiucs may not suffer in the way it has been suffering. In this connec- 
tion, one other thing occurs to me. I find in a book, which was with Sir 
Darcy Lindsay, mention of a particular road from Burdwan to Jehanabad, 
i.e., Arambagh, and it crosses the Bankura Damodar Eiver Eailway at a 
particular station called Sehara. Sir, you will find bullock carts and motors 
passing on the road near this line and the management of this Bankura 
Damodar Eiver Eailwey is so bad that people never take to it. They send 
their goods in bullock carts or motor lorries and avoid this line. Then the 
treatment of the railway employees to the passengers has been such that 
in most villages they are inclined to boycott this line altogether. If my 
Honourable friend, the Member in charge, will call for the papers, he 
will find many criminal oases have cropped up between the employees 
of the railway and the travelling public. Even in big railways like the 
East Indian and other railways, you hardly hear of assaults and criminal 
cases between the railway employees and the travelling public. But, in 
this small line of 60 miles, several cases have occurred in the last few years 
between iho employees and the public. This lino is wholly mismanaged, 
and, therefore, Government, have to suffer a loss to make up the dividend of 
3J per cent. But why should the Central Eevenues suffer in this waj? 
If they take statistics, they will find that, if this line is connected cither 
wjth Burdwan or Tarakeswax or Arambagh, it may be made paying, because 
these are trade centres, and Courts of justice are located where people have 
to frequent; but no one will care to go to the village of Eaynagar from 
Bankura except a few who may have relatives living on that line. They 
can tap such places of pilgrimage as the birthplace of Eamkrishria Para- 
mahansa and the birthplfico of Kavikankan, the greatest poet of Bengal. 
Then, again, there is the birthplace of Eaja Earn Mohan Eoy, the founder 
of the Brahmo Samaj and a place of pilgrimage for Brahmos. These places 
can be tapped if they extend the line to Arambagh. As I said, this line, 
which has been stopped ab a certain place, docs not serve the purpose for 
which there might have been some justification in those days when it was 
constructed. This tract of country being the oldest civilised one in Northern 
India and the birthplac^e of so many famous men, both in the 18th and in 
the 19th century, it is the bounden duty of the Government to extend it. 
Then, again, there is in this tract the goddess Kali of Tirol which cures 
insanity. (Laughter.) [Some Honoufdble Members i **Send the Eailway 
Board there.'’; It niay he necessary to send many people there, the Eailway 
Board as well as Honourable Members from some Provinces who marry 
very late. (Laughter.) So my submission is that the management of 
this particular railway line should be inquired into, so that in future 
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criminal cases may not crop up between the travelling public and thf^ 
ernployees of the railway. It is also a line which, by an extension of 20 
miles, may be made paying so that the Central Eevenues may not suffer. 

One more thing. I was thinking the other day when T had occasion 
to go to the Eailway Station at Delhi and I was told that all racial dis- 
crimination had been abolished: but, in the matter of latrines, I found in 
one place it was put up “Europeans'* and in another place “IndianB'\ 
This discrimination ought not to exist. 1 am an Indian and I was dressed 
as an Indian, and, of course, my self-respect did not allow mo to enter the 
jdace: I think even my gallant friend, Colonel Gidncy, would not have 
entered that place, and he would have had to use the Indian latrine in 
the same way as ordinary d/ioti-wearing Indians like Mr. Mitra and Mr. 
Lahiri Chaudhury do. I beg to submit that all these distinctions should be 
dono away with. These are grievances no doubt, but that does not 
entitle us to say that the Eailway Board should be abolished; and con- 
sidering that the salaries of the higher officers are safe, whom are you 
going to abolish? It is only my friend, Mr. Joshi's clients. With these 
words, I do not know whether I should support or oppose the motion. 

Some Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 

Mr. President (The Honounvble Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That the question be now put.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced to one rupee.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Muslim Ue'presentation in Raihvay Services, 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by Rs. 100,** — 
(Muslim Representation in Railway Services.) 

In moving this cut it is my intention to repeat the old story which has 
thrice been told on the floor of the House in the life of this Assembly. 
This is, therefore, the fourth timo that I am repeating it. Certain friends 
may say what is the use of telling the same story again and again: but 
there is ’a verse in. Persian — I am sorry my Honourable friend, Sir James 
Orerar, is not here, otherwise he would have appreciated it: 

**Taza khahi dashtan gar daghhai sina raj 
Gahe gahe haz khan in qissae parina ra. 

y-which means “If you want that the impression on your heart should not 
■5ide, go on reading again and again the story occasionally .... 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin BOian: “Of my love”. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Certainly my Honourable friend, Mr. Yamin 
Khan, loves the Treasury Benches : there is no doubt in it. (Laughter.) 

Sir, I think that just as the British policy about India is unchanged, 
whether it is a Conservative Government, or a Labour Government, or 
^ Liberal Government, in the same way I find that the policy of the 
Indian Government in connection with Muslim representation in the railway 
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services at least is the same, whether a European Member is in charge o: 
the Department or an Indian Member is in charge. The other two reason! 
for telling this story are tliat we want to inform the Government that W( 
know wJiere wo stand, that we are aware of what is our percentage, anc 
tliat we understand their policy very well. Secondly, these stories are tolc 
to inform the Muslim community inside the House and outside as to whal 
their position is and what is the meaning of those promises which have 
been given by so many Honourable Members on the floor of this House 
If you will see the Administration Eoport, you will find that the percent- 
age of Muslim representation has been decreasing year by year, and I dc 
not know’ what kind of dictionary is kept in the Railway Board in which 
the meaning of the word “increase** is found to be as follows: 

In 1930, the Europeans cum Anglo-Indians were 19,628 or 2*40 per 
cent: the Hindus wore 5,79,040 or 70*8 per cent; others were 
36,716 or 4*49 per cent; while the Muslims were 1,82,349 oi 
22*31 per cent, of a total of 8,17,7eS3. 

In 1931, the Europeans cum Anglo-Indians went up by *01, that is 
to 2*41 per cent, numbering 19,040, our Hindu friends 
became 70-86 per cent; others became 4‘6 per cent; while 
Muslims came down to 22*13 per cent numbering 1,72,975 
of a total of 7,81,859. 

This is the meaning of “increase** in the dictionary of the Railway Board 
and this is the dictionary which Mr. K. M. Hassan consults for the moan- 
ing of these words: 

In 1932, again, tlie Europeans cum Anglo-Indians went up to 2*47 
per cent, numbering 18,102; our Hindu friends became 71*19 
per cent; others became 4*84 per cent, w’hile Muslims came 
down to 21*56 per cent, numbering 1,55,876 of a total of 
7,31,979. 

Another increase is (decrease) in the third year. 

Now, T come to 1933, the fourth year. What happened ? 

In 1933, Europeans and Anglo-Indians again wont up toi 2 *.58 per 
cent; Hindus were 70*97 per cent; others became 5*06 per 
cent, while the Muslims again declined to 21 *.52 per cent, 
numbering 1,35,969 out of 7,10,271. 

So, in these four years, year by year the percentage of the Muslim 
community has been decreasing in spite of so many promises by my 
Honourable friend. Sir George Rainy, who is not here, and my Honourable 
friend, Sir Joseph Bhore. These figures have been published in the first 
paragraph of the chapter about staff; that is, of the services taken as a 
whole : in this menial and subordinate grade services men have all been 
included. 

I now come to the question of the Honourable Member in charge him- 
self. Regarding this I can say that in the history of the railways I do hot 
remember to have seen any Muslim having ever been in charge of the 
Railway Department. This post has always been occupied by our non- 
Muslim frieiids. I will suggest in this connection that the portfolios should 
be so distributed .... 

Sir Oowasji Jehangif (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): How 
niany Indians have held this portfolio ? 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I hope the reply to that question will be 
given by my Honourable friend, Mr. Oolvin, when he” replies to my ques* 
tion: I hope he will keep this question also in his mind. In my opinion^ 
the portfolios should be so divided that all the communities should get a 
chance some time for working as a Member in each Department: a parti- 
cular portfolio should not be reserved for a particluar community for ever. 

An Honourable Member: Which portfolio has been reserved for what 
community ? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I think it should be given by rotation, one 
Hindu, one Muslim, one Christian, and so on. I suggest definitely that the 
Members in charge of Departments should be of different communities on 
different occasions. This is my suggestion to the Government. Now, Sir, 
I come to the Members of the Bailway Board. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad SiUigh: Will my Honourable friend say what particular 
portfolio has been reserved for a member of any particular community? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I did not say that any particular portfolio 
had been reserved for a member of any particular community. I said that 
Mussalmans have not got the portfolio of the Bail way Department. Not a 
single Mussalman has been made in charge of any Department .... 

Mr. ^mar Nath Dutt: Neither a Hindu. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I was mentioning that not a single 
Mussalman liad ever been appointed as a Member of the Eailway Board. 

Now, I come to the Bailway Board. From the list you will find, Sir, 
that both Europeans and Hindus arc represented there, while not a single 
Mussalman is found in tlie list of the Members of the Bailway Board. In 
this connection I should like to point out that, now that the Statutory Bail- 
way Board is going to be created in the near future, Honourable Members 
representing different communities have very wisely suggested that there 
should be at least two Muslim Members on that Statutory Board, and I 
am glad that my Hindu freinds have, for the first time, shown to the public 
lhat it is not the Hindu community which stands in the way of Muslims, 
l)ut it is the Europeans, and it is the Government, which stand in the way 
of Muslims. And, Sir, you wull be surprised that the Whitehall authorities 
have very vehemently opposed the idea of having oven two Muslim 
Members on the Statutory Bailway Board. The Government of India as 
well have vehemently opposed the recommendation. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President (Mr. 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

Sir, on behalf of my community I wish to bring to the notice of the 
Government the fact that the entire Muslim community insist that two 
scats should be reserved by Statute for Mussalmans as has been recom- 
mended by the Committee. 

Now, Sir, I turn to the Directorate. I find there are about five 
Directors in the Bailway Board, and none of them is a Mussalman. All 
the five Directors are non-Muslims. The Secretary in the Bailway Board 
18 a non-Muslim, and the Assistant Secretary is also a non-Muslim. Petty 
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jobs like those of chapraasia and hhiatiea are given to Mussalmans in the 
Railway Board, and only four petty officers are found in the list of officers 
in the Railway Board. In this coimection at least, the Railway Board has 
become Mussalman. As a Mussulman cannot have more than four wives, 
the Railway Board do not think it proper to have more than four members 
on their staff. My Honourable friends, Mr. Rau and Mr. Colvin, do not 
want to have more than four officers on their staff in the Railway Board. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): They should have eight. 

Hr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Then coming to staff, the House will be 
surprised to hear that there are about 106 clerks in the Railway Board. 
Not one of the Superintendents out of six is a Mussalman. There are* 
only three Assistants out of 27, six second grade clerks out of 45, and about 
eleven third grade clerks and two out of 15 stenographers in the Railway 
Board. This is the condition of the Railway Board. The whole system 
in the Railway Board is very defective. The Secretary or the head of the 
Branch calls by name certain persons to be taken in their branches. The 
result is that certain clerks who\ were juniormost, men who had worked 
for only two months in the office have been promoted from third division 
to the second clivision, and many seniormost clerks in the third division 
have not' got their chances 

Mr. Lalchand Navaliai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Where is 
Mr. Hassan then ? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Have they given any power to him? The 
reply is, none. Then, as I have said, whether the Government is Conser- 
vative or Liberal, the result is the same for India, and the same is the case 
with regard to Muslim representation in the railway services — ^it may be 
Mr. Hassan or anybody else, we have to judge by the result. The result 
shows that our percentage has decreased, and in certain departments it is 
perfectly hopeless as I have been showing. 

Now, Sir, I come to the gazetted ranks. Up till now, not a single 
Mussalman has been appointed as Agent of any railway. Europeans and 
my Hindu friends have got their share, but there has not been a single 
'Mussalman who has been appointed as Agent of any of the railways in 
India .... 

An Honourable Member: Who is the Indian Agent? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Order, Order. 

Another Honourable Member: Will the Honourable Member say who is 
the Hindu Agent? 

Mr. Deputy Presdient (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Honourable 
Member must be allowed to j)roceod with his speech without interruptions. 
Other Honourable Members will have their opportunity to reply. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Mr. Singh is the Hindu Agent on the E. B. 
Railway. Sir, in spite of numerous promises, not a single Mussalman has 
been promoted to the post of Deputy Agent, and, in this connection, my 
friend, Mr. Mitra, has also said that something is loose somewhere. 
(Laughter.) This is the word used by my friend, and the Honourable 
Member in charge of the railway staff could not explain certain super- 
sessions that had taken place last year. Here is his speech. I can read 
it if necessary— but I shall not waste the time of the House .... 
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Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Ghaudhury): The Honourable 
Member has got only three minutes more. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I believe, Sir, that 20 minutes will be 
allowed. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Ghaudhury): Twenty minutea 
have already passed. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Then I would request you to kindly give me 
another five minutes as was given to my friend, Baja Bahadur Krishnama- 
ohariar. 

I shall now take only two points regarding qualifications and supersessions. 
There are so many cases of supersessions that different communities have 
superseded my community, and that is very well knoiwn. With regard to 
qualifications, it will be said that qualified Mussalmans are not available, 
but here is a list and here is a letter from the Controller of Bailway 
Accounts, and from this list the House will find that in the Accounta 
Branch there are 1,938 non-matric Hindus. You will be surprised to know,^ 
Sir, that even non-matric Muslims were not available and only 189 were 
taken. 1 am ready to give the same number of Muslim graduates if 
Government are ready to replace the non-matric Hindu clerks, and yet 
it is said that qualified Mussalmans are not available. When the question 
of appointing a Muslim comes in, all sorts of ditBculiics are raised, but 
when the question of appointing a non-Muslim comes in, the question of 
qualifications goes into the waste paper basket. Now, I may point out 
that when vacancies occur, they are never advertised, — posts are rather 
created for men and not that men are searched for posts. This is my defi« 
nite charge against the different departments in the Bailway Board, and, in 
proof of that, I shall quote a letter which I have received from the Bailway 
Glearing Accounts Office. This is what it says: 

'*There have been no vacancies which could have been advertised before being 
filled up.** 

This is the exact wording of the letter I have got. This letter further 
says this: 

''Adequate arrangements exist in my office for the receipt and disposal of appli- 
cations for appointment. Under these arrangements, every application comes under 
my personal scrutiny.*’ 

Now, this is an absurdity. You don't advertise the posts, and you fill 
in all the vacancies yourself, because in this letter it is stated that there 
have been no vacancies which could have been advertised before being 
filled up. This is a great absurdity .... 

Mr. P. E. Eau (Financial Commissioner, Bailways): May I know from 
what document my Honourable friend is reading ? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I am quoting from a letter which I have 
received from the Bailway Glearing Accounts Office, No. E. -50/ 543, dated 
the 21st — 22nd February, 1934, and if my Honourable friend desires it, I 
am prepared to place it on the table of the House. (The letter was laid 
on the table of the House.) I very much desire that this letter should' be 
published* in the proceedings with my speech to show how jobs are created 
for relatives and friends of officers. 

*Th6 contents having been quoted by the Honourable Member in extenao the letter 

has not been reproduced. ' * 
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With regard to efficiency, I shall only quote one instance and finish my 
speech, because my time is very limited now. There is no machine^ at 
all to show whether a man is efficient or not. If I say that my friend, 
Mr. Kau, or Mr. Colvin, is inefficient, who is going to challenge me? It 
is my whim. (Laughter.) It is the same case with regard to other officers. 
It is very easy for any Member to say that a particular man is efficient 
■or that he is inefficient. I shall quote another case. Messrs. Kishorilal 
and Daulatram Narula were most efficient sub-heads in the time of 
Messrs. L. S. Deene and Sundaram, but, in the time of Mr. K. E. S. Bau, 
these people have been declared inefficient and reverted as clerks. This 
is an instance of efficiency. This is your efficiency. One Officer comes 
and says that a clerk is efficient; another Officer comes the next day and 
says he is not efficient. Again, seniority lists are always changed. 
Questions after questions have been asked in this House on that .... 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Honourable 
Member must now conclude his speech. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I will not take more than two minutes. 
This is the seniority list for the 3rd May, and this is the seniority list for 
the 4th May, and you will find that a man who was 4th on the 3rd May 
becomes 17th on the list of the 4th May, and the man who was 22nd was 
promoted to be the Ist. In order to save time, I lay these seniority lists 
on the table of tht'> House*. I do not want to read the names therein. I 
want them to go into this debate in order to show how these things are done. 
With these words, I move my motion. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Out motion 
moved: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Khan Sahih Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha (North West Punjab: Muham- 
madan): Sir, I thank you for giving me the opportunity of giving vent to 
my own feelings and the feelings of those whom I represent, on this very 
vital question of Muslim representation in railway services, which has been 
a long standing grievance of the Muslim community and has always been 
the subject of discussion in thia House. Sir, the paucity of Muslims in 
railway services has become almost a chronic disease. The constant 
demand of the Mussalmans inside and outside the Legislaturt 3 , the 
sympathetic replies of Eailway Officers and the assurances of the Govern- 
ment have not yet been materialised. The time honoured percentage of 
Muslims in railway services is not improved. According to the statements 
given on pages 57 and 58 of the Eailway Board’s Eeport for 1932-33, 
published a few days ago, there are at present on Indian railways only four 
per cent Muslim gazetted officers, and less than 4i per cent Muslim upper 
subordinates. 

ii. page 59 of this Eeport, a statement is made to 

the effect that during the year 1932-33 the difficult problem of representa- 
minority immunities in railway services continued to receive 
attention of ilie Government. I will ask my Honourable friend, the 
Eailway Mem ber, to let me know whether this remark is serious or 

Appendix "A" printed at the end of the day’s debate.. ^ ~ 
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otherwise. Every year we draw the attention of the Bailway 'Board 'to the 
need of increasing the percentage of Mussalmans in services, bnt the results 
are in the inverse proportion of our efforts. On the occasion of the Budget 
‘debates, the Honourable the Bailway Member and the Honourable the 
Financial Commissioner for Eailways give assurances that they would 
pay special attention to the claims of the Muslims, but, inspite of such 
assurances, the position does not improve. 

I will start with the assumption, Sir, that Muslims are included among 
the minorities, and if the Bailway Board make a statement that they have 
been giving their attention to the welfare of minorities, it should mean 
that Muslims have been getting some share of this attention. Let us now 
examine the statement of staff, given on page 51 of the Bail way Board's 
Beport for 1932-33, to find out the result of this continued attention to 
Muslims during the year. 

Before examining the figures for 1932-33, 1 will trouble the House wdth 
some statistics given on page 44 of the Bailway Board’s Beport for 1931-32. 
There was some retrenchment in that year and a large number of staff 
was turned out. The number of Muslim employees was reduced by 15,000 
during the year 1931-32. It was not unreasonable to expect that, in view 
of the paucity of Muslims in railway services, the retrenchment would 
be taken as an opportunity to increase their proportion. The Bailway 
Depiirtment ignored their pledges. They ignored the promise given by 
His Excellency the Viceroy to the Delhi Muslim Association that the 
proportion of Muslims would not be reduced. The Bailway Department 
turned out 15,000 Muslims, while, according to the pre-retrenchment 
proportion, not more than 11,000 Muslims should have been discharged. 
We brought this glaring injustice to the notice of the authorities. We 
shouted from house tops, that far from saving the Muslims from the axe, 
4,000 extra Muslims had been sent away. We brought this fact to the 
notice of His Excellency in a memorandum submitted to him. We lost 
no opportunity of reminding the authorities that they owed it to the 
Muslim community to restore their jobs to these unfortunate 4,000. I have 
been shocked. Sir, to find from the Beport for 1932-33 that 5,000 more 
Muslims have been reduced in this year. This reduction is again more 
than the proportion of Muslims. Thus the year 1931-32 witnessed a 
reduction in the proportion of Muslims. In 1932-33, the same thing has 
been repeated and the ratio of Muslims has again been further reduced. 

Sir, the Government do what they want. Sikhs and Indian Christians 
each form only about one per cent of the population of this country. They 
are already overrepresented in the railway services. The proportion of Sikhs 
is slightly more than their population ratio and the proportion of Indian 
Christians in railway services is double their population ratio in the country. 
Yet, during the year 1932-33, the number of Sikhs was not reduced to the 
same extent as Muslims. There has been a reduction of only 170 Sikhs 
out of 8,767, which is two per cent. On the other hand, more than 5,000 
Muslims have been reduced out of 1,57,876, which is 3*16 per cent. Indian 
Christians who hold twice as many jobs as they are entitled to on the 
population ratio have been increased by 8*16 per cent. Their number on 
the 1st April, 1932, was 14,398. On the 3lBt March, 1933, they numbered 
15,574. This leaves no doubt in one’s mind that the policy which the 
Government are following is this. They will increase the numbers of 
Sikhs and Indian Christians and other microscopic minorities including 
Muslims, and, by clubbing together the statistics of all minorities they 
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will say that everything possible is being done for the minorities in 
railway servieos. 

Turning to page 58 of the Eeport, Sir, T find that during the year 
1932-33 the percentage of Muslim senior subordinates on State-managed 
railw’ays has increased from 5’ 38 per cent to 5*39. This was an increase 
of -01* per cent in one year. Sir, at this rate, there will be an increase of 
one per cent in one century, and if we want an increase of 25 per cent 
to make up a 30 per cent proportion for Muslims, we shall have to wait 
for 2,500 years. 

We ho])e that the Government would take suitable action so that the 
proportion of the Muslims may bo increased from 5-39 to at least 25 per 
cent within the living memories. T am surprised that a certain section of 
our own countrymen stand against the Muslim demand under the false 
exciis('. of (ifficiency and these very men in the second breath demand the 
Indianisation of services. May I ask, on what principle the Indianisation 
cf services is urged? Is it the principle of efficiency or patriotism? There* 
is only one reply, that it is the principle of patriotism, and I entirely share 
in their demand. Unless we have more seats for Indians, we cannot have 
more seats for Muslims. But I beg to differ from these men who, after 
securing more seats for Indians with our help, try to usurp all of them 
for themselves, simply because the keys of all these doors for entering inta 
railway services happen to bo in their hands. 

I appeal to the Government and to the sister community that soma 
suitable convention should be made for the services, and an equitable share 
should be given to the Mussalmans. No Mussalman has ever advocated 
that tlie efficiency of the services should be lowered. On the other hand,, 
the conditions for entrance may be made as high as the nature of the work 
may demand, but once the standard is fixed, the Mussalmans should not 
be debarred simply on the ground that a particular Muslim candidate 
solves one question less in Arithmetic or one question less in the geography 
of South Africa. No one can say that competent Mussalmans are not 
available, and I strongly maintain that the Mussalmans can run the entire 
Railway Administration and fill up all the posts of responsibility, and can 

do the work as efficiently as any body else can do. 

/ 

Bhai Parma Nand (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I rise* 
to oppose this motion. My first reason is one which I have very often 
repeated in this House and I will repeat it once again. It is that^ com- 
munalism is a sort of poison that works in the body politic of the nation. 

An Honourable Member: Do you believe it? 

Bhai Parma Nand: I do. My friends w^ould suggest that I am a 
communal ist. If to oppose communalism tooth and nail is to be a com- 
munalist, then, [ confess, I am. It was only yesterday that Colonel 
Gidncy remarked tlxat communalism is the negation of nationalism, but 
he did not give us any reason why communalism should be continued. It 
was by chance that my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, quoted from the 
recommendatie ns of the iloival Commission on Labour where it was said 
that there should be no racial discrimination in the services. He also read 
out a foot note on that very recommendation. That foot note was by the 
Government of India which said that they did not want racial discrimina- 
tion, but, at the same time, to redress communal inequalities they wanted 
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communalism in the services. As Mr. Joshi referred to this point, our 
Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, got up to oppose the vice of 
communalism. He was condemning reservation in services and I along 
with others was glad to hear such remarks from such an Honourable 
Member. But 1 do not know what happened. In a moment something 
crossed his mind and he suddenly changed and said that as the Muham- 
madans were a large community in India, therefore they could demand 
reservation in services. They have a right to do it. Again, Sir, there is 
our othcirwise most respected leader of the Independent Party, Sir Abdur 
liahim, whose chief complaint with regard to the White Paper was this. 
He was all praise for it, but his complaint was that it had not fixed the due 
share of the Muslim community in the services. I do not blame him at 
all. The Mussalmans as a community can think what is best for them. 
They can decide as to their line of policy in this matter. If they want 
reservation, they should have it. I do not object to it. I do not blame 
them, but my point is simply this. When we condemn communalism, we 
should understand, as a fact w^ho is really responsible for this. Speaking 
on behalf of Hindus, I say we do not want communalism. We want fair 
field and no favour. If Muslim friends want to gain their due share, 
they should ask for fair and free competition. They can complain, as 
Maulana Maswood Ahmad has complained, about any irregularities such as 
that there are no examinations and that the promotions are given by 
irregular means. Of course these complaints are perfectly justified and I 
would be the first man to condemn such irregularities. My point is that 
if the Muhammadan leaders want that their community should be raised, 
they should try to have better qualifications. It is a wrong policy to 
always depend upon outside support. Reservations are mere crutches; 
they would never learn to walk if they always depend upon these crutches 
supplied to them by others. 

An Honourable Member: Why not fix university qualifications? 

Bhai Parma Nand: You may have university qualifications from the 
highest to the low’cst service. You can have open competition. You can 
appoint any body of impartial judges to allow you fair field, and, w’hoever 
comes up to the requisite standard, may be selected. If there is such a 
competition, avc should have no objection to it. 

Leaving this point aside, I would take up the other question to which 
my .Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, referred. When he was talking 
about Muslim representation on the Statutory Railway Board, some 
Honourable Member objected that that was communal. Mr. Ranga Iyer 
at once replied that the best way to end communalism was by agreement. 
I quite agree with the spirit of it, but 1 want to modify the sentence a 
little bit. I would say, the only way to end communal disputes is by 
agreement. I want that this agreement should not depend upon the 
arbitrary whim of any one individual or of any committee however highly 
placed he or it may be. This agreement should be based on certain 
principle. Let there be some reasonable grounds for that proportion. Let 
a uniform rule be fixed by our Muslim leaders. Then I would agree to 
that principle. The one principle that has been so often stressed and 
talked about is the proportion of population, that is, the ratio of population 
theory. If I am not niistaken, I have to give credit for the discovery of 
this, theory to the great Muslim leader of the Punjab, Sir Fazhi-Hussain; 
and this theory coming from a great Muslim leader and having been 
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accepted by all the Muslims, I should have no objection to accepting it 
as the basis of mutual agreement between the two communities. 
Taking that view, Sir, I now come to the other point and that is about the 
cry of inadequate Muslim representation in railway services. My friend, 
Maulana Mas wood Ahmad, says that their clamour has not brought out 
any result. I want to tell him that it was as a result of that clamour or 
agitation, which they carried on persistently in this House, that the Govern- 
ment appointed a Muslim officer on a pay of Rs. 1,700, simply to inquire 
into this grievance of theirs. We discussed Mr. Hassan's Report. 1 want 
to point out this as a fact that, taking Mr. Hassan’s report and all his 
figures to be correct, and by excluding the other minorities, such as 
Christians, Angloi-Tndians or Europeans, what is loft behind I am prepared 
to accept, in respect of the remaining services, the population basis for 
distribution between the Hindus and the Muhammadans. If the Muslims 
accept this as the basis of an agreement, wo shall not have any dispute 
on that point again. In that case, if they want to have more services, 
let them try to get them from their sister communities with whom they 
have entered into a minority pact in London. (Hear, hear.) 

My friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, admitted that the Hindus were 
79 per cent and the Mussalmans were 21 per cent. Now, taking the 
average of till the subordinates and the higher services in the railways, 
the Hindus are 69 per cent and the Mussalmans 21 per cent. That clearly 
means that tlie Muhammadans are more than one-fourth as compared with 
the Hindus. T^hereforo, they cannot complain that the Hindus have got 
a larger share in the railway services. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: But there are menials and others, and all 
the big jobs have got into the pockets of my Honourable friend, Bhai 
Parma Nand. 

Bhai Parma Band: Take the Ilassan Report. Take the head “Sub- 
ordinate Services*’ after excluding services given to other minorities; if 
you have got less than 25 per cent, I would allow at once that these 

extra persons should be removed and the posts be given to you. I am 

sure, you have got one-fourth already. 

/ 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Thank you very much. 

Bhai Parma Nand: But thq very fact that goes against you is that 
the root of your agitation is not that you want your due share on a 
population basis: you want much more and that is the thing that makes 
you always complain and ask for more. 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: No, no. We shall be satisfied on the popu- 
lation basis, if wo got in all grades in all Departments. 

Bhai Parma Nand: Well, Mr. Hassan’s report says that the Muslims 
should get 35 per cent of the total services. Now, I do not understand 

how you can claiip 35 per cent of the total. Not only this, but he re- 

commends that rill the Railway Agents should be given immediate instruc- 
tions, for instar .;e, in the Punjab, the Muslims should be given 60 per 
cent, on the E.T R. 85 per cent, and so on. The recommendation was 
that the Agents should be instructed to make up this proportion as soon 
as they can. 
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These are the two main recommendations in Mr. Hassan’s report 
which are still under consideration by the Bailway Board. But wha;t I 
want to explain to my Muslim friends of this. House, is this, that Mr. 
Hassan's report has not been disregarded; that report has been under con- 
sideration and action has been taken on 'it. I have in iny hand a letter 
.from the Secretary of the Bailway Board in which it is clearly laid down 
as to which of these recommendations havt^ been accepted by the Board 
and, consequently, the Agents have already been instructed "to follow up 
these recommendations. Mr. Hassan madc^ fifteen recommendations. 
Out of these, there are about seven which are still under consideration. 
Decisions have becri taken on the eight. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Honourable 
Member has got two minutes more. 

Bhai Parma Nand: I promise, Sir, not to move my cut motion if you 
could give me a little more time. (Voices: “Move your cut motion.'’) I 
hope you will allow me, Sir, to include this letter and all these recom- 
mendations which have been accepted by the^ Eailvray Board as part of 
my speech — as Maulana Maswood Ahmad had done. The first recom- 
mendation w’as to the Divisional Superintendents that selection should 
take place on different dates in different Divisions, so that tlie Muslim 
candidates from one Hivision could easily go to another. This recommen- 
dation has been accepted by the Bailway Board and the Agents are 
instructed to follow that course. Then, with regard to the point that no 
regard should be, had to the record of the family of any recruit, and so 
on, the provision bas also been made as the Board says that this cannot 
cause any detriment to the Muslims, because one- third of the vacancies 
are reserved for the redress of marked communal inequality. With re- 
gard to recommendation No. 4, that is, promotions, it is said that the 
Board consider it important to ensure that particular communities are 
not handicapped by the preponderance of any one community in the es- 
tablishment branches of railway offices and they leave it to the Agents 
to take whatever steps may be necessary for this purpose. Thus, several 
of these recommendations have been accepted by the Bailway Board and 
instructions have been issued to all the Agents. Out of these eight, two 
are still under consideration, and I do not know how the Bailway Board 
can consider it feasible to give 35 iper cent to one community only. 

Sir, if they do assign 35 per cent to the Muslim community, and as 
the Anglo-Indians, the Indian Christians and the Europeans have already 
got 20 per cent or more, and if they have to assign a similar share to 
other communities, that would simply mean that the majority commun- 
ity, that is, the Hindus, must be deprived of their share in all the railway 
services, their fault simply being that they arc a majority communtiy, 
that they are the main population in this country and have been so for 
very long ages I That being their fault, they should be deprived of their 
share, while percentages for other communities should be fixed according 
to their own wishes and claims. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Honourable 
Member must now conclude his speech. 

Bhai Parma Nand: Now, Sir, another of Mr- Hassan ’s recommenda- 
tions was that a definite organisation should be established which should 
carry into effect all these recommendartionB, and, failing that, the Deputy 
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Director, that is, Mr. Hassan himself, must be entrusted with that task. 
The decision of the Board on that point is that the Board expect every 
Agent and otlier officers shall give due consideration to the orders issued 
in this connection. Sir, I think that should give complete satisfaction 
to my Honourable friends for the reason that their continued agitation 
has borne ample fruit and they should see that no more agitation on that 
point is required. 

Mr. S. O. Jog (Bcrar Representative): It is just like pouring more 
oil on the fire. 

Bhai Parma Nand: As my Honourable friend, Mr. Jog, says, a com- 
munal bait is just like pouring oil over the fire, the more oil you pour, the 
chances are, the more and more the flame will grow and this( dispute would 
never end. My plea is simply this that we are prepared to come 
to an agreement and to fix the Muslim share so far as the Hindus are 
concerned. As for the rest, I cannot say anything. But it should not ba 
done as it has been done in the case of the Communal Award when some 
committee or any other person in authority issues an award giving privi- 
leges according to his own arbitrary will to one community or another, 
against which tlic Hindus shall have a permanent grievance. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division: Muhammadan): 

Sir, it is unfortunate again that this question which was raised 
4 p,M. against the Government has taken a different turn, and my 
Hbnourablo friend, Bhai Pajama Nand, has given it the most awkward 
turn. 

An Honourable Member: What have you to say about Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad's speech ? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: I do agree that it should not 
have been put in that way too, but I fail to understand the mentality of 
my friend, Bhai Parma Nand. I think he should have weighed his words 
before ho uttered them. At 'this stagey of our political consciousness, he 
says that communalism is a poison, by which he means that nationalism 
is a blessing. T do not know if there are not people who also assert that 
nati6nalism is a poison and that it is the brotherhood of mankind which 
is really a blessing. If this sort of discussion goes on, there is no end 
to it. It is not practical politics. If it was practical, it should have 
dawned on the minds of my friends some years before. Now, after five 
or six years fighting between ourselves and having lost all that we wex© 
likely to get, it is rather astonishing to me to find Bhai Parma Nand 
saying that communalism is a poison. He would certainly be remember- 
ing the time when our friends the Hindus were not in the position of a 
minority in any reformed Council and it was then very easy for them io 
say that the reservation of seats for minorities was something anti- 
national. But, Sir, with the creation of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, as a Governor’s Province, the whole thing has come out as trans- 
parent as possible.. We remember fully well, that, at the very beginning 
of the Round Table Conference, when a Committee sat to decide the fate 
of the North-Wvist Frontier Province, it was the President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha who sat or, that Committee as its member in London. (A 
Voice: “Whom do you mean?") I mean Dr. Moonje. When the ques- 
tion arose as to what proportion of seats should be given to the Hindus 
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and Sikhs in that Province, I hope the House, will remember that the 
Muslim members only asked the Hindu friends as to what they wanted. 
The reply was — three times the population, and the Muslim mc^nbers of 
the Committee at once, without a minute's delay, agreed to that pro- 
posal which they hoped would satisfy the. minorities. And the matter 
was at once set at rest. 

Bhai Parma Nand: The whole of the North-West Frontier Province 
was created out of the Central revenues that came from the people of 
India and not from the North-West Frontier Province alone. If they had 
spent their own money on it, we would have welcomed them. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi! 1 do not know if my friend, Bhai 
Parma Nand, or myself are contributing to the revenue of India, and, 
therefore, we are so anxious for that revenue. But the Hindus in the 
Province are making all their money from the Muslims. However, it is 
a matter to be decided at some other forum. The point hejre is, how are 
we going to put an end to this commimalism which is telling so seriously 
upon the future destiny of India unless the majority community is pre- 
pared to satisfy the minority community. After all, the majority right 
is not going to be snatched away by any community. The majority com- 
munity will remain a majority community. The only thing that can 
happen to it will be that a certain portion of their rights will be taken 
away, but still they will remain a majority. Why are they afraid of this 
arrangement unless they think that they would rule by their majority in a 
manner which will be, oppressive to the minority. If you have got no 
such idea, why should you grudge parting with some of your proportions 
in favour of the minority? A minority must in no case be converted 
into a majority. That is the position which the, Mussalmans in India 
have taken and that is why the noble souls who sat on that Committee 
set that very noble example for the whole of India. Now, you cannot 
say that the principle of representation should bo something else and 
that the principle would be only this and this alone. That the majority 
should satisfy the minority is the only workable and practicable solution 
and nothing else can make the chariot go- If the majority has created 
a sense of insecurity in the mind of the minority, it is responsible for 
it, and it is for that reason that the minority wants something more than 
their population share.. The Mussalmans of the Frontier may have 
created a sense of insecurity in the minds of the Hindus and the Sikhs in 
their Province, and they were, therefore, justified in asking that they will 
have three times and no less. And this was given ungrudgingly. If 
the majority cannot think for itself, why doe,s it not imitate the members 
of that Committee and adopt the same course which they did. I should 
think that this is a very simple matter. They ought to know that, in this 
motherland of ours, the two communities have got to live and, there- 
fore, we have got to make up our differences. This cannot be done un- 
less the majority, wherever it exists, satisfies the minority in whatever 
way it is possible for it to do. 

Now, my friend says at one time that the population basis ^s all 
right. If it was all right, he should have followed it from the very be- 
ginning and could have asked the Frontier Hindus and Sikhs not to ask 
for anything more than what they were entitled to on the population 
basis. I wotdd have then considered him to be just. But I find that 
when his turn comes, he wants three times their due share, and, when 
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the. other couimiinity talks in the same strain, he comes down upon it 
and says that it is communalism and it should be discarded. 

The next point is, what my friend, Bhai Parma Nand, has just now 
' said, that it was only for these two communities to come to some terms 
on this question. He is right. But, at the same time, he praised the 
Honourable Sir Pazl-i-Hussain for having uttered some w'ords to the 
effect that he wanted the population basis to be the principle by means 
of which the two communities should be represented in different Provin- 
ces. I do not know why he should quote Sir Fazl-i-Hussain when he 
knows very well that the Muslim community has in its organisation put 
forward its claims quite distinctly. Before 1st January, 1929, you may 
have reason to say that the Hindu community in India did not know 
what the Muslims wanted, whether they wanted this thing or that thing. 
But on that day all the Muslims came to an understanding and rightly 
devised a' formula which was made public throughout India and through- 
out the world. In that formula is laid down what the Muslims want. 
The Muslims said very clearly that if the Hindu minority wanted weight- 
age where they w^ere in a minority, the Muslims also should have weight- 
age wherever they were in a minority ‘ They said very clearly in that 
formula that the majority community should never be reduced to a 
minority or even to equality, and today. Sir, we stand by that formula. 

Bhai Parma Nand: What about the Federal Assembly? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: As regards the services, it has 
been made clear that there is no use having a percentage in the Legisla- 
ture if the minorities are not to have a hand in the administration of 
the country. The Administration and the Legislature must go hand in 
hand, and, therefore, we said that our representation in the Legislature 
must be reflected in the services too. You cannot make any distinction 
between the two. Tf the decision has been taken that the minority com- 
munities should have weightago in the Legislature, then the same rule 
should apply to the services and the minority communities should have 
representation in the services to the same extent as has been decided 
upon by the Comrniiiial Award. If the communities do not adhere to the 
Coipmunal Award and if they want to fight over it again, that is a differ- 
ent matter. Wc have been fighting over this for the past so many years 
and the third party will, of coiu'sc, have a very good day if we go on 
fighting further. Once you say that you cannot decide this question be- 
tween yourselves, you yourself bog the British people to decide it for you. 
Now that the decision has been given, you begin to fly away from it. I 
also feel that I am very much handicaj)ped by that dt'cision in many res- 
pects, but I have to blame only the communities. The Hindus were to 
blame and also the Muslima were to blame, because they could not come 
to any amicable, settlement and they had to join hands in asking the Bri- 
tish Government to decide the qucstioxi. The decision having been given, 
it is not open for us to say that we will not abide by that decision and 
that we will go on fighting over the question again. You have to make 
your choice now whether you are to live peacefully or whether you have 
to fight- These are the two alternatives before you. If you want to fight 
^th the Muslims, then you will have to forgo your rights as an Indian 
in your mother country, and if you want to fight with the .Government 
that-be or with the authorities that-be, then the Muslims are at your ser- 
vice if you treat them honestly and fairly and justly. 
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Bhai Parma Hand: Why were the Muslims hghting for all tjiiese 
years? Was it not for the 14 points? If the Hindus now agitate against 
the Oomtnunai Award, how can it be said that we are hghting with the 
Muslims ? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: The question having been settled, 
you have lost your opportunity to re-open the subject. Do you want to 
go on with thtse tiglits? 1 would indeed be very sorry and 1 would never 
teel pleased when we have to fight among ourselves. But if the fight is 
forced upon us, then we have to take, it up- That is our only position. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Ghaudhury): The Honourable 
Member’s time is up. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi i 1 shall conclude in a nodnute. I 
was going to say that it is not up to my Honourable friends of the Hindu 
community to say that they did not know what the MusUms wanted. The 
Muslims said very clearly in their resolution on the 1st January, 1929, 
it is so clear that the man who runs in the street could read and find 
out what the demands of the Muslims are. 

Bhai Parma Nand: Formerly you had the 14 points, and now you are 
coming to the services. 

Maulvi Mnihammad Shafee Daoodi: In conclusion, 1 have only to say 
this. I hope my Honourable friend, Mr. Kanga Iyer, who had been in- 
strumental in bringing about unity between Hindus and Muslims in 
London will do the same now; he has been doing it on the floor of the 
House, always coming to our rescue, and I hope he will rise and give us 
some solution which might end this heart-rending trouble. 1 hope he will 
try to smooth the way which should lead to the future prosperity of our 
country. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Sir, a similar motion for the 
adequate representation of my community in the railway services stands 
in the list, and 1 take this opportunity to exjpress the desire of my com- 
munity in the matter of the railway services. Before I begin to speak 
on the question of communal representation, I must begin to extend a 
hearty velcome to a new recruit to the communalist fold, to my friend. 
Sir Cowasji Jehatigir, who I see is perhaps sleeping. I am referring to 
his remarkable speech which he delivered on the floor of the House yes- 
terday. It has been alleged and probably rightly alleged that this com- 
munal fever is a contagious one which affects very unknown quarters. In 
the case of Sir Cowasji Jehangir, it has done likewise. Seeing that the 
percentage of appointments remains at 100, he is afraid that if the per- 
centage is divided between the various minority communities, his com- 
munity will be left without any job or without any place in that per- 
centage. Therefore, my Honourable friend made a most contradictory 
speech, if I may be permitted to say so, it was one of the most extra- 
ordinary speeches that we ever heard from his lips. I take strong ex- 
ception to that part of his speech where he made two statements of facts 
&bout the Sikhs. The first was when he said that the Sikhs were not a 
minority community, and, even if they are so, they are so fe,w in num- 
ber, that they should not be recognised as a minority co mmuni ty. I only 
^ant to draw his attention to a paragraph in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
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Report where, after a good deal of discussion, the Government accepted 
the principle that the Sikhs were a distinct and important minority com- 
munity in India. For the first time the Government extended the right 
of separate representation to the Sikhs in 1920. 1 think it is too late in 

the day now for any gentleman to assert to the contrary. The position 
has been accepted for the last 14 years and the Sikhs are neither willing 
nor ready to give up that position of advantage. The second statement of 
fact which my Honourable friend made yesterday was that the Sikhs 
were a part of the Hindu community and that they must sink or swim 
with that community. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Ghetty) resumed the Chair.] 

1 take strong exception to that statement. We are not a part of the 
Hindu community (Hear, hear), and we have never been regarded as a 
part of the Hindu community in the past. If any evidence is needed to 
prove that there are serious difierences of views between the Sikhs and 
the Hindus, I can say from my own personal experience that recently 
there was a contest between myself and a Hindu over the presidentship in 
a municipal committee. The election cry was raised by the Hindus that 
Sikhs were not Hindus and hence voting should go on communal lines. 
That proves that we are not regarded as Hindus. The Hindus may say 
so now and then, because it suits them, but when it comes to practical 
politics, they talk of their superior position and superior numbers and 
they run down the Sikhs just as much as they run down the Muslims- 
So I say that Sir Cowasji Jehangir is mistaken if .lie thinks that Sikhs re- 
gard themselves as Hindus, or Hindus regard Sikhs as such. 

Now, coming to the general discussion on the question of communal 
representation in the railway services, I must thank the Department in 
one respect. In my speech in the year 1931, 1 complained that the 
Report of the Railway Board did not quote figures for the Sikhs sepa- 
rately. This year we find the figures quoted and this gives me a good deal 
of information which was not to be found in the previous reports. Look- 
ing at the figures, ore noticeable feature is that, in the tabular forms on 
tihe various pages of this Report, one finds that the column reserved for 
the Sikhs is only dotted and there are no figures. I tried to find an oasis 
in this barrenness and my search was rewarded on page 66, Part 11. 
Against Transportation (Traffic) and Commercial heading, there appeared 
the figure 1. This Part II relates to the statement showing the total 
number of vacancies filled in the Superior establishments on (Class I) 
Company-managed raihvays. Similarly, in the Superior Service, there is 
not a single Sikh found. In paragraph 73 of the same Report, I find: 

“It will be noticed from the statement that during the year under review the 
total number of appointments made in the gazetted ranks on State-managed railways 
was 11 of which 4 went U» Europeans and 7 to Indians, of whom 2 were Hindus, 
1 Muslim, 1 Indian Chiistian and 3 Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans.” 


If we go by the pcrcontage of population, I think the Sikh population 
is more tha*i that of Anglo-Indians and Europeans. Why should they 
get one, and the Sikhs nothing? In paragraph 77, 1 find: 

“The Indian element in the superior services has risen from 28*02 per cent, on State- 
managed and 17.74 per cent, on Company-managed Railways in 1925 to 38*79 per 
cent, on State-managed and 32*13 per cent, on Company-managed Railways in 1935 
by a corresponding reductioa.4n the European element. Among the Indians the 
percentage increase by communitieB in 1933 as compared with 1925 is given below 
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And, among the Sikhs, the percentage of increase is 1*08 on the State- 
managed and 0*87 on the (/ornpany-managed railways. l)ow, this per- 
3 entage, the Honourable Member for Eailways will agree with me, is very 
nadequate and 1 shall make one point clear on the position of the Sikhs 
n the railway services. I will request the Honourable Member to give 
IS separate figures for the various communities on the North Western 
Railway. The reason is that the Sikh community is largely to be found 
n the area traversed by that railway. I want to know what is the per- 
sentage of Sikhs in the servictis on the North Western Eailway as com- 
)ared to their population in the Tunjab. Here it is suggested in para- 
graph 79 of this Eeport that there are certain proposals of the Eailway 
3oard which have been submilted to the Government of India in order 
io decide finally the various percentages allotted to various minority com- 
munities, and it is stated that no reply has yet been received from the 
lovernment of India on this point. I hope that when the Government 
)f India come to any decision as regards the percentages for the various 
jommunities, they will not ignore the claims of the Sikhs, particularly 
m the North Western Eailway system. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The Hon- 
)urable Member has one minute more* 

Sardar Sant Singh: All right, Sir. There is one question which I 
vant to put to my friend, Maulana Shafee Daoodi. He has taken just 
)ride in saying that the Muslims have done the just and proper thing 
n the matter of allowing seats to the Sikhs and the Hindus in the North- 
vVest Frontier Province. May I ask him, if he is willing to consider the 
?ase of the Sikhs in the Punjab on the same lines as the case of the 
Muslims have been considered in the United Provinces where the percent- 
ige of the Muslim community is the same as the percentage of Sikhs in 
)hc Punjab? We can come to a settlement with him if he agrees that 
ve should be given the same percentage in the Punjab as is claimed by 
lim for his community in the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: You have been given the same 
consideration. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I take exception to it. If my friend only goes 
hrough thfi Communal Award, he will find that about 30 per cent 
las been given to the Muslims in the United Provinces where their popu- 
lation is onlv 14 per cent: yet we have been given only 19 per cent in 
he Punjab 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The Hon- 
ourable Member’s time is up. 

Sardar Sant Singh: With these remarks, I conclude. 

Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, only one Hindu has spoken, while three 
Muslims and one Sikh have spoken. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The ques- 
ion is: 

“That the question be now put.” , 

The motion was adopted. 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, I will endeavour to let in the 
cold light of reason on to a debate which, unfortunately, it seems to me, 
has generated a certain amount of heat. I recognise that the Muslim 
community attaches very great importance to this question, and it is the 
endeavour of Government to hold the scales as fairly as they possibly can 
between conflicting claims, taking into account all the considerations which 
have a bearing upon the question. But I would ask my Muslim friends to 
recognize our difficulties and not to doubt the genuineness of our intentions. 

For the past two or three years, owing to the necessity for retrenchment 
and the comparative absence of fresh recruitment, the position in regard 
to Muslims could not be expected to show material improvement with the 
best will in the world, and T would ask the House to appreciate this aspect 
of the question .... 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: How many new appointments were made during 
the last year and what was the proportion of the Muslims in the new 
appointments ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: T will give my Honourable friend 
actual figures. I will show that there has not only not been retrogression, 
but that there has actually been some improvement. Take the figures 
on the 1st March, 1931, and compare them with the figures on the 31st 
March, 1933, that is to say, before retrenchment and after retrenchment. 
Muslims on the first of these dates showed a percentage of 29*51 : on the 
3l8t March, 1933, that is, after retrenchment, they showed a percentage 
of 29*55 ..... 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: How many of that are officiating and how many 
permanent ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: T am giving you the figures as they 
are shown in our statements .... 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Can the Honourable Member show the figures. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: T am not giving wav. That is the 
position on State-managed railways. Now, take the statistics in the Bail- 
way Board’s Boport for the year 1932-33. They show the percentage of 
Muslim emnloyoos on State-managed railways as 28 ncr cent, and this 
compares with 28*1 for the year 1931-32. The suggestion, thereforp, that 
owing to refrenchment their position has been worsened is, T submit, not 
quite accurate. If my Honourable friend feels he can convince me that 
we have made a mistake in our figures, T hope that he will endeavour to 
do so: T shall onlv be. too glad to go into the figures with him — in fact T 
understand that Mr. Colvin has invited him to do so. 

Let us take next the case of gazetted posts. Muslims held in 1932-33, 
58 posts on ilie Sfate-rnaTiagod railways out of a total of 1,103, or 5*24 per 
cent. ’I’his compares with 4*64 per cent, on State-managed railways in 
1931-32, and, w-iih 3*15 per cent, in 1024, when the greater Tndianisation 
of the raihvavs vealh beiT'an. Now it is perfectly true that the imnrovement 
in the nositir' i of Afnslims has not been marked: it has not been very 
material: but almost tbe sole reason is the fact that for the last three 
years w^o have pvacticafiy not had any recruitment whatsoever. During the 
year 1932-33, no direct recruitment other than by promotion has taken 
place for any department of the State-managed railways in India in the 
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except that four special class apprentices, who had been 
recruited in 1^6-27, were on completion of their training appointed as 
probationary officers. Out of these four one was a Muslim. Those are 
the figures that I am in a position to give. I do not think they show that 
we have been either negligent or that the specific orders of the’ Board that 
the percentage of Muslims and of other minority communities as well, 
before the retrenchment began, should as far as possible be maintained 
after retrenchment have been ignored: these figures, I venture to think, 
show how our orders have actuall^^ in practice been carried out. 


One other figure I would like to give which also helps, I think, to show 
that my Honourable friend's contention that there has been no advance 
IS not quite correct. As regards higher paid subordinates, that is, those, 
on scales of pay rising to Bs. 250 and over on the State-managed railways, 
the percentage of Muslims to the total during 1932-33 was 5*39 compared 
to 5 38 in 1931-32 and to 3*69 in 1925-26. T do not propose to give the 
House any further figures. I admit quite frankly that, were it not for the 
special circumstances of the last two or three years, there might have 
been and I expect there would have been — a larger increase in the number 
of Muslim employees. But these are circumstances over which we have 
no control. We were limited by the number of appointments that we had 
to make and we have taken the only steps that we could take, namely, to 
see that the percentage of Muslims was not reduced . . . 


Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: What do you say in regard to what 
the Honourable Mr. Fazal Haq Piracha said, that . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): The Honour- 
able Member is not giving way. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: My Honourable friend is, T- think, 
sufficiently answered, because I have definitely given the percentages before 
and after retrenchment. Those percentages show that there has been no 
real diminution. If, as T said to my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad, he could show me that my figures are wrong, T shall be very 
happy to revise that statement. 

We recognise that this question of adequate representation of communi- 
ties in the services is one wliich arouses the liveliest interest in all quarters. 
It is a question beset with very many difficulties and it is not a problem 
which pan be lightly tackled or which can be hfvstily settled. The House 
will realise the diversity of interests concerned ; it will also realise that any 
decision taken in respect of one department must have repercussions in 
respect of other departments. We have now tried, T would like to assure 
the House, to give the fullest consideration to criticisms and claims from 
all quarters and our final proposals which have been completed are now 
before the Secretary of State. T hope that it will be possible, Sir, to 
announce a decision on this matter at no distant date. Tn view of that 
statement. Sir, I hope that my friend will not press his motion. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I should like to reply to some of the 
])ointa raised by mv friend, Bhai Parma Nand, and also to the» two points 
raised by my friend. Sir Joseph Bhore. 

My friend, Bhaiji, said that communalism was a poison, and in this 
connection I should like to point out tiiat if communalism is a poison, then 
Tndianjsation is a greater poison. The same principle applies to both, 
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The principle on which my friend bases his claim for Indianisation, on the 
same principle we base our communal claims, and our claims for adequate 
share in the services. 

Now, the second point is, who is responsible for creating this communal 
bitterness? Sir, in this connection I think that my friend, Bhai Parma 
Nand’s speeches are more responsible for creating this bitterness. He and 
his lieutenants are responsible for ruining India. 

The third point raised is with regard t/:) competitive examinations. As 
I have said on several occasions, I shall have no objection whatsoever if 
particular qualifications are fixed for particular posts, but I cannot rely on 
competitive examinations. I may point out that many M.As. and B.As. 
of different universities having 10 to 12 years experience of the Departments 
secured only five to ten marks in the recent competitive examinations of 
the accounts branch in drafting letters. This fact would be known to my 
friend. Sir George Schuster, to whom I am addressing a letter. I have got 
a long list of such cases. Out of one hundred and fifty marks allotted for 
drafting letters, some of the M.As. and graduates with honours in English 
got only five to fifteen marks. This may certainly appear to be absurd, 
but this is a fact whicli cannot be denied. 

An Honourable Member: No one will believe it. 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: Certainly, no one will believe it, but it is 
a fact. I say that you should fix particular qualifications for particular 
posts. You may say that graduates alone will be given the posts of clerks 
or chaprasis, and so on, but I can not rely upon the results of competi- 
tive examination. If you want to have these absurd competitive examina. 
tions, then close all the universities at once. 

Then, the fourth point is with regard to services on a population basis. 
Though we claim much more, I think my community will be quite satisfied 
if they are given their due share on a population basis in each cadre and 
in each grade of each Department. 

Now I come to the fifth point. With regard to Mr. Hassan s recom- 
mendation, reference was made by Bhai Parma Nand and by my Honour- 
able friend as well, but I should like to poitft out that it is now nearly 
two years or more since Mr. Hassan made his recommendations, and 
every year I hear that very soon Government will come to a decision and 
Government will fix a certain percentage for Mussalmans, and so on, but, 
just as the meaning of the word “increase'" is different in the dictionary 
of the Railway Board, the meaning of the word “soon"' is also different 
in the dictionary of the holy trinity of the Railway Board. Sir, three 
years have passed, but still “soon" has not reached. When questions 
are asked, the Railway Member says that the file is not with him, it 'S 
with the Home Member. Luckily the Home Member is here now, and 
w'^hen the other day I asked him a question, he said he had returned 
the file to the Railway Board. God Imows where the file lies and when a 
decision will be reached. 

Then, there are only two points to which I need allude. My Honour- 
able friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, said that on account of retrenchment it 
was not possible to raise the percentage of Muslims in the railway services, 
but what abou' my friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub’s point, what about the 
recruitment which has taken place during the last two or three years. 
Here I want to quote certain figures. In 19^-29, 70 people were recruited. 
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out of this four seats were given to Muslims; in 1929-30, out of 48 people 
recruited, only five posts were given to Muslims. In 1930-31, out of 60 
people recruited, five posts were given to Muslims. In 1931-32, out of 
33 people recruited, only one post was given to Muslims. In 1932-33, out 
of 15 people recruited, only one post was given to my community. This 
is the position with regard to new recruits, and all the majority of posts 
have gone into the pockets of my friend, Sir Henry Gidney Pasha. 
(Laughter.^^ . . ^ 

Then, my Honourable friend said that he would be prepared to discuss 
the figures with me, and I shall be very glad to meet him on Monday on 
this question and will submit a memorandum. I shall then be able to show 
him how the percentage of Muslims has gradually decreased. Mr. Hayman 
also in his speech admitted that the percentage of Muslims had decreased 
in that year by ’2 per cent., and Sir George Bainy also accepted it. 
During the last two years also, as I have shown, the percentage ol 
Muslims has considerably gone down. 

Sir, as I said in the beginning, my intention in moving this motion 
was merely to bring those facts before this House and show what the real 
position is, and that object I have achieved. I do not want to press this 
motion to a division, and so 1 beg leave of the House to withdraw this 
motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Has 

the Honourable Member leave of the House to withdraw his motion? 

(One Member objected.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 

question is : 

“That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by R». 100.** 

The motion was negatived. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House): With 
your permission, Sir, I desire to make a statement as to the probable 
course of Government business in the week beginning Monday, the 26th 
February. The House is already aware that the Budget is to be presented 
at 5 p.M. on Tuesday, the 27th, that Wednesday, the 28th February, and 
Thursday, the 1st March, are gazetted holidays on which the House will 
not sit, and that Friday, the 2nd and Saturday, the 3rd March have been 
appointed for the general discussion of the Budget. Monday, the 26th 
and a part of Tuesday, the 27th, are available for other Government busi- 
ness. On Monday, motions will be made for leave to introduce: 

\1) A Bill further to extend the operation of the Salt (Additional 

Import Duty) Act, 1931, « 

(2) A Bill to extend the operation of the Trade Disputes Act, 

1929, and 

(3) A Bill further to amend the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) 

Act, 1930. 
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The S.'ilt (Additional Import Duty) Act is to be extended for thirteen 
months, the TVade Disputes Act is to bo made a permanent measure, and 
the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act is to be extended for one 
month. The need for the last mentioned Bill arises from the fact that 
it is not expected that the Bill to amend the Indian Tariff Act for the 
purpose of protecting the Cotton Textile Industry can be passed into law 
before the end of March. It is proposed on Monday to ask the House 
to put througli all tlie stages of the temporary extending Bill at one 
sitting. A motion will then be made to take into consideration the 
amendments made in the Ilcsorvo Bank of India Bill by the Council of 
State. Thereafter, motions will be made to take into consideration and 
pass : 

(1) The Bill to extend for one year the duty on the import of wheat, 

(2) I’he Bill to extend up to 31st October, 1934, the protection to 

the Steel and Wire and Wire Nail Industries, and 

(3) The Bill to amend the Indian Medical Councils Act. 

On Tuesday, the 27th, a motion will be made for the election of mem- 
bers to the Standing Committee of the Department of Education, Health 
and Lands. Thereafter, any of the aforementioned business, not con- 
cluded on Monday, will be taken up. And, thereafter, the remaining 
business will be : 

(1) Demands for Supplementary Grants an connection with the 

Railway Budget, and 

(2) The motion to refer to* Select Committee the Indian Navy 

(Discipline) Bill. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, 
the 24th February, 1934, 
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Offxos of thb Ghibf Audixob, Nobtk Wbstbbn Railway (Tbaiito Audis Bbakor). 
Seniority liat as it stood up to 3rd May 1933. 


Serial 

No* 



Name. 





Date of Joining serviee. 

1 

Mr. Hakumat Rai 


- 


e 


• 

Ootober, 1916* 

2 

Mr. Thanesar Dass 




• 


• 

July, 1920. 

3 

Ajmeri Singh 






• 

August, 1926. 

4 

M. R. Seth 






• 

April, 1925. 

5 

Mohammad Tufail 







October, 1922. 

6 

Hans Raj 







July, 1924. 

7 

Lila Dhar 







October, 1926. 

8 

Wazir Singh 







August, 1926. 

9 

Tulsi Ram 







April, 1928. 

10 

P, S. Puri , 







October, 1928. 

11 

T. Gonsalves 







January, 1929. 

12 

Krishna Kumar. 







July, 1927. 

13 

Sardari Lai 







September, 1927. 

14 

Shiv Shankar 







October, 1927. 

16 

Savindar Singh . 







June, 1929. 

16 

Abdul Karim 







September, 1929. 

17 

Chela Ram 







March, 1930. 

18 

J. 0. Reilly 






• 

April, 1930. 

19 

S. L. Puri 







April, 1926. 

20 

Nazir Hussain • 







September, 1927. 


Seniority list as it stood on 4th May, 1933, eupplied to me in reply to my question on 5th 

September, 1933. 


1 

Mr. Ajmeri Singh . 







August, 1926. 

2 

Mr. Sardari Lai 







September, 1927. 

3 

Mr. Tulsi Dass . 







April, 1928. 

4 

Mr. Dhani Ram. 








6 

Mr. Durga Dass. 






• 


6 

Mr. Nand Lai 








7 

Mr. Thanesar Dass . 






• 

July, 1920. 

8 

Mr. Hans Raj 








9 

Lila Dhar 







October, *1925. 

10 

Wazir Chand 







August, 1926. 

11 

Tulsi Ram 







April, 1928. 

12 

Savindar Singh . 







June, 1929. 

13 

Krishna Kumar. 







July, 1927. 

14 

M. R. Seth 







April, 1925. 

15 

P. S. Puri 







October, 1928. 

16 

Mr. Hakumat Rai 







October, 1916. 

17 

Mr. Mohammad Tufail 







October, 1922. 

18 

Mr. T. Gonsalves 







January, 1929« 

19 

Mr. Shiv Shankar 







October, 1927. 

20 

Abdul Karim Khan . 





. 


Septeml^r, 1929. 

21 

Mr. Chela Ram . 



• 




March, 1930. 

22 

J. 0. Reilly , 







April, 1930, 


* Vide page 1258 of these Debatesi 
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Saturday, 24th February, 1934, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Gold Exported from India. 

221. ♦Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: Will Government please inform 
the House of the total exports of gold from India till February 10, 1934, 
giving its value in rupees and its quantity in tolas, since Britain went 
off the gold standard ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Exports of gold between the 22nd 
of September, 1931, and ilie 31st of December, 1933, the latest date up to 
which Monthly Sea-borne Trade Accounts have been received, amounted to 
about 202 million fine ounces, of an approximate value of Rs. 162f crorcs. 

SURCHAUOiE ON InCOME-TAX AND SUPKR-TAX. 

222. ♦Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) \Vill Government bo pleased 
to state If they are thinking of doing away with the surcharge on income- 
tax and super-tax? 

(6) Will Government kindly state if they have received any repre- 
sentations from public bodies and individuals to that effect and also the 
names of those who have submitted such representations? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) I must ask the Honourable 
Member to await my Budget speech. 

(f))*One, from, the Associated Chambers of Commerce. 

Alleged Maladministration of the Ajmer Municipality. 

223. •Bhai Parma Rand: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that the administration of the Ajmer Municipality 
has been going from bad to worse and that it has become necessary to 
appoint an Enquiry Committee to investigate into its affairs? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Ajmer Municipality appointed an Executive 
Officer in the year 1931, on a very high pay as compared with the small 
amount of pay ho was receiving in another place and that the Municipality 
did not subsequently consider it worth while to invest the Executive Officer 
with the powers as suggested by the Chief Commissioner? If so, why? 

(c) is it a fact that certain irregularities were committed? by the said 
Executive Officer, for which an explanation was demanded from him? 

( 1277 ) 
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Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : (a) An Enquiry Committee has been appointed. 

(b) and (c). An enquiry on the subject has been made from the Local 
Administration, and a reply will be laid on the table in due course. 

Shifting of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office to another 

Building. 

224. ^Bhai Parma Hand: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
v'hat is the life fixed by engineers of the Clive Building, in wliich is 
located the Railway Clearing Accounts Ofiice? 

(b) Is it a fact that the life of the building is over, and if so. will 
Government please state why no steps have been taken so far by the 
authorities to shift the Railway Clearing Accounts Office to any other 
building '-^ ( 

(c) Do Government intend to shift the office from its present building 
to any other? Is it a fact that the last heavy rains and the recent 
earthquakes have badly damaged the building, and that it would be very 
dangerous to risk the lives of luindreds of people? 

(d) If the reply to part (c) be in the affirmative, will Government please 
state when the office will be shifted? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am informed that there is no perceptible damage to 
the building caused by the earthquake. Its condition was recently examined 
by an engineer who has reported that it is quite safe. 

Alleged Existence of Communal Tension in the Postal Department 

at Cawnpore. 

225. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they are aware of the fact that a strong communal tension has 
been existing in the Postal Department at Cawnpore for sometime past, 
and also that some Hindu officials made representations to the Director 
General, and that their petitions were withheld by the Postmaster General? 

(b) Is it a fact that giving promotions on communal grounds is contrary 
to Director General’s letter No, A. M. -516/ 12/27, dated the 22nd Novem- 
ber, ,1933? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the rules regarding the appoint- 
ments of Town Inspectors in first class Head Offices? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The matter is under enquiry, and 
a reply will be laid on the table in due course. 

(b) Yes, but the date of the Director-General’s letter is 22nd November, 
1927, and not 22nd November, 1933, as stated by the Honourable Member. 

(c) No definite rules have been prescribed but the appointments are 
made by selection from amongst ordiir*ry time-scale cleirks of the General 
Post Office or first class Head Office group concerned. 

Fixation of Holidays for Dussbhba and Diwam on Proper Days in 
the United Provinoes Postal Circle. 

226i *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Are Government aware that Postal 
holidays for Dussehra and Diwali were not fixed on proper days in the 
United Provinces ? . 
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(6) Were any representation received from the staff regarding the change 
in dates in the Circle Office, and if so, why were not the dates changed? 

(c) What action do Government propose to take for fixing the holidays 
for these Hindu festivals on right dates? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Hoyce: Information is being obtained and 
a reply will be laid on the table of the House in due course. 

Allowances for Lower Division Clerks in the Post Offices in the 

Punjab Circle. 

227. '^Bhai Parma Hand: Is it a fact that no special pay or comy^onsa- 
tory allowance is sanctioned for lower division clerks in the Post Offices 
in the Punjab Circle at places where it is sanctioned for all other classes 
of officials higher and lower? Will Government kindly state the reasons 
for this differential treatment and whether they propose to remove the 
nnomaly ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The fact is substantially as stated. 
Compensatory allowance or specifd pay is at present drawn by Posts and 
Telegraphs officials on ordinary clerical time-scales of pay serving in 
certain specified localities according to the orders of the Government of 
India issued from time to time. On account of the unsatisfactory state 
of the finances in the Posts and Telegraphs Department, the question of 
reducing tlio existing rates or of abolishing the allowance, wlierever possible, 
is being investigated, and new grants of allowances either to clerks in the 
louver division of the clerical time-scale, which is of recent introduction, 
or bi any other classes of officials have bad to bo refused generally in all 
Circles on the ground of tlie additional expenditure involved. 

Payment of Income-tax by the Employees of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department serving in the Kashmir State. 

228. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Is it a fact that the Imperial Government 
Servants of the Posts and Telegraphs Department serving in the territory 
(>i Jammu and Kashmir State were exempted from the payment of incomer 
lax before the year 1931? i 

(h) Is it a fact that such servants do not derive any benefit of the 
services 'for which the tax is utilised? 

(c) Is it a fact that such servants have to pay other taxes in the shape 
of customs duty, etc., levied by the Kashmir Darbar? 

(d) If the replies to parts (a), (6) and (c) be in the affirmative, do 
Government propose to consider why such servants should not be exempted 
from the payment of income-tax? 1 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No, only those servants of the 

hidian Posts and Telegraphs Department, who were State subjects, were 
exempted from the payment of Income-tax before the year 1931. 

(b) No. . ( 

(c) Yes. 

(d) No. Government can see no reason for such exemption. 

A 2 
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TbANSFEBS MADE IN THE PUNJAB PoSTAL CiBCLE EBOM THE HiGHEB TO THH 

Lowbb Scales of Pay. 

22!). Parma Nand; (a) Will Government kindly lay on the table 

a statement showing the number of transfers made in the Punjab Postal 
Circle from the higher to the lower scales of pay in connection with 
the retrenchment scheme for reasons other than inefficiency or 
misbehaviour? 

(6) Are Government aware that such transfers are detrimental to the^ 
interest of the staff and create great hardships? 

(c) Do Government propose to order the stoppage of such transfers and 
have the old cases reviewed in order to have the officials concerned 
restored to their original position? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Information has been called for and 
will be laid on the table in due course. 

Increase in the Number of Railway Mail Service Sorters. 

230. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Is it a fact that when casual leave is 
granted to Railway Mail Service sorters, they are require J to pay extra 
duty allowance to those who work in their place, and that this is not the 
case with officials of other Departments? 

(t) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, do Government 
propose to consider the advisability of removing this grievance of the 
sorters by increasing the number of reserve sorters? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) The fact is not as stated. On 
the contrary, in July 1932, instructions were issued by the Director-General 
to Heads of Postal Circles to the effect that the distribution of the leave 
reserve staff in n Railway Mail Service divivsion should be made so as not 
to put a sorter unnecessarily on double dutj^ and also to permit the grant 
to a sorter of casual leave by arranging for a leave reserve sorter to work 
in tlic vacancy w’ithout requiring the absentee to make any payment on 
account of his substitute. ] 

(b) Does not arise. 

Loans on Postal Insurance PoLiciESi 

231. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Are Government aware that all private 
companies dealing with life insurance work advance loans to the insurants 
on certain conditions? 

([)) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, do Government 
propose to extend this system to the Post Offices which carry on insurance 
business? i 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Government understand that this 
is the case. 

(h) As loans up to the surrender value in each case can be obtained 
from any bank on the security of policies, Government do not propose to 
introduce the system of granting loans in the Postal Insurance Fund, which 
is intended to .,ri'^e special facilities to Government servants and persons 
of analogous position for making a provision for their families and not 
unnecessarily to compete with private business. 
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Appointments in the Punjab Postal Ciecle. 

232. *Bhal Parma Nand: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
it is ft fact that in the cadres of postmen, mail peons, letterrbox peons, 
runners and line staff, in every division and in the first class Head 
Offices in the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province Postal Circle, 
the members of only one community preponderate? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : Government have no precise informa- 
tion regarding the particular classes of staff mentioned by the Honourable 
Member, as distinct from other staff of similar categories, but if (1) 
postmen, village postmen, departmental branch postmasters, overseers, 
overseer-postmen, head, sorting and roader postmen are tfftken as one cate- 
gory, and (2) all inferior servants (including mail peons, letter box peons 
and runners) as another category, the reply is in the negative. 

Communities of the Telephone Inspectoes in the Delhi Teleoeaph 

Enoineeeing Division. 

233. *Bhai Parma Nand: Is it a fact that out of six existing appoint- 
ments of the Telephone Inspectors in the Delhi Telegraph Engineering 
Division, five are held by the members of one community and that two 
new vacancies also have been given to the members of the same com- 
mimity, ignoring the claims of senior members belonging to other com- 
munity? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: The reply to the first part of the 
(]iiestion is in the affirmative. I would remind the Honourable Member that 
those posts are filled by selection and not on communal considerations. 
As regards the second part, the fact is substantially as stated by the 
Honourable Member. As regards the third part, if the senior officials 
referred to consider that they have a grievance, it is open to them to 
represent it to the proper authority through the usual official channel. 

Stoppage of the Inceement of a Telegraphist in the Punjab Postal 

Circle. 

234. *Bhai Parma Nand: Is it a fact that a telegraphist of the Lahore 
Telegraph Office falsified his out-turn slips on five different occasions in 
the months of August and September, 1933, while the increment of another 
telegrap*lii8t in the Punjab Circle belonging to another community, who 
committed one offence in 1931, was stopped for six months ? 

The Honourable. Sir Prank Noyce: Government liavc no information, 
but a copy of the question has been sent to the local authority concerned 
for such action as he may consider necessary. 

Purchase of Wagons by the South Indian Railway. 

236. •Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state whether the South Indian Railway has been given sanction 
to purchase 282 broad gauge wagons at a total cost of Rs. 13 lakhs during 
1934-35? 

{h) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, has the sanction 
been accorded on the plea of meeting the additional traffic that may arise ^ 
due to the conversion of the Shoranur-Cochin Railway into broad guage ? 
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(c) Will Government please state whether the terms of the original 
agreement with the Cochin Durbar did not contemplate that funds for 
all capital expenditure on the iS'horanur-Cochin Railway, (including rolling 
stock), should always be provided by the Durbar? 

(d) If the answer to part (c) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state the reason or reasons for which the South Indian Rail- 
way has been charged to defray the expenses for the capital expendi- 
ture on behalf of the Cochin Durbar in contravention of the terms originally 
agreed upon? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: (a) Provision has been made in the estimates now 
befor3 the House. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) and (d). I would draw the attention of the Hofiourable Member 
to th (3 memorandum on the subject placed before the Standing Finance 
Committee for Railwavs published in Volume X. No. 5, of their proceedings^ 

Purchase of Diesel Electric Cars by the Madras and Southern 

Mahratta Railway. 

236. ’''Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: Will Government be pleased 
to state: 

(а) whether it is a fact that four lakhs of vupaes have been 

sanctioned for the purchase of six Diesel electric cars by the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway; 

(б) if so, the special reason or reasons therefor; 

(c) whether in working out the comparative costs between rail and 

motor services in connection with that project, the costs of 
spare engines and motor have been taken into account; 

(d) whether also as a set-off against the above item, the costs of 

locomotives and carriages under repairs have been excluded 
in the estimated cost of the steam train service? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: With your permission, Sir, I shall reply to questions 
Nos. 236 and 237 together. Full information about this proposal is con- 
tained in a memorandum placed before the Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways on the 2nd of February, 1934, which will be found in pages 
12-14 of Vol. X, No. 5, of their proceedings. 

Purchase of Diesel Electric Cars by the Madras and Southern 

Mahratta Railway. 

1237. *Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: Will Government be pleased 
to state: 

(a) whether or not the Agent of the Madras and Southern Mahratta 

Railway strongly pleaded for the purchase of the six Diesel 
electric cars On the pica of counteracting road transport 
competition on a certain section of that system; 

(b) whether that officer was of the definite opinion that that sort of 

0 rperiment would prove an unqualified success ? 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 236. 
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Use of Diesel Eleotbio Gabs and Locomotives. 

238. *Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhorla: Will Government be pleased 
to state: 

(а) whether or not the use of Diesel electric cars is still -.n tJio 

experimental stage; 

(б) whether or not two Diesel electric locomotives were recently 

purchased for the North Western Eailway; 

(c) whether or not the experiment on that system with those engines 

proved a failure; and 

(d) whether or not similar sort of experiment with Diesel engines 

proved unsuccessful with the Mysore Eailway? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: (a) Yes, at least in India. 

(b) and (c). I presume my Honourable friend refers to the two locomo- 
tives th.s purchase of which the Standing Finance Committee approved in 
May 1933. These have not actually been purchased, but tenders have 
been called for. The experiment has yet to be made. 

(d) I am not aware of any similar experiment on the Mysore Eailway 
which has failed. 

PUBCHASB OF DlESEL ElECTBIC LOCOMOTIVES BY THE GbBAT INDIAN 

Peninsula Railway. 

239. *Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudboria: Will Government be pleased 
to state: 

(a) the precise terms of the Memorandum which the Eailway Board 
made when the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway mooted a 
proposal for the purchase of Diesel eleetric locomotives in 
1933; 

(/•) whether they have considered that the use of that type of 
locomotive may prove a success where there is scarcity of 
water-supply or where the coal fields are at a distance? 

MiT. P. B. Bau: My Honourable friend is presmnably thinking of the 
memorandum which was placed before the Standing Finance Committee 
for Eailways in regard to the purchase of two Diesel electric locomotives 
on fne North Western Eailway. If so, it will bo found in pages 65-67 
of Vol. X, No. 1, of their proceedings. I am not aware of any proposals 
for the purchase of such locomotives for the Great Indian Peninsula Eail- 
way. 


Reduction in Fabbs of Buses in Delhi. 

240. ^Bhagat Ohandi Mai Cola: (a) Are Government aware that the 
Delhi Electric Supply and Traction Company are running buses between 
Delhi and New Delhi? 

(b) What were the original fares between any two halting places? 

(c) Is it a fact that the fares have been increased between Gol Market 
and Paharganj, and Paharganj and Kutub Road? Will Government 
please lay on the table a statement showing the causes for the increase 
in fares? 
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(d) Are Government aware that the buses are practically running empty 
between the places mentioned? 

(c) Is it also a fact that the Company intend to reduce the fares when 
the Government of India move to Simla"? 

(/) Do Government intend to intervene and get the fares reduced for 
the cornioit of their men now? If not, why not? 

^r. G. S. Ba]pai: (a) Yes. 

{!)) A copy of tlie list of fares is laid on the table. 

(c) There has been no increase in the fare between the Gol Market 
and Paharganj. The fare between Paharganj and the Kutub Boad, which 
was reduced from three to tw’o pice, has been restored to the former level. 

(fj) and (c). No. 

(/) Government see no reason to take any action in the matter. 


DELHI ELECTRIC SUPPLY AND TRACTION CO., LTD. 
(Incorporated in England.) 

Omnibus Time Table. 


SERVICE No. 1. 


New Delhi Post Ofpice to Kashmere Gate. 


8-15 

8-45 

9-15 

9-45 

10-15 

10-45 

1115 

2- 15 

3- 15 

3-45 

4-15 

4-45 

5-15 

5-45 

7-16 

7-45 

8-15 

8*45^ 

9- 15 

to Kutab Road only. 


Erom Gol Market . 
Erom Connaught Place 
Erom Kutab Road . 
From Dufforin Bridge 
Arr. Kashmere Gate 


Buses leave for Kashmere Gate, 
. . 5 minutes 

. 8 


. 15 
. 20 
. 25 


^ After times given above. 


Kashmere Gate to New Delhi Post Office. 


8-15 

8-45 

0-15 

9-45 

10-15 

1045 11. 

45 

12-45 

1-45 

2-45 

3-45 

4*15 

4*45 

5-15 

5-45 6< 

15 

6-45 

7-15 

7-45 

8*15 

8-45 

9-16 

to Kutab Road only. 

* 
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From Dufferin Bridge 
From Kutab Hoad . 
From Connaught Place 
From Gol Market . 


QIJ£^TZONS ANi) ANSWERS. 


Buses leave for New Delhi Post Office. 
. . 8 minutes 

. 10 
. 17 
. 20 


■“1 


After times given above. 


SERVICE Xo. 2. 


TlMARPUa TO 


8-30 

9*0 

9-30 

12-0 

10 

20 

4-30 

50 

5*30 

7-30 

8*0 

8-30 


Fountain. 


10*0 

10-30 

11*0 

30 

3-30 

4-0 

6-0 

6-30 

7*0 

9*0 

9-30 



Buses leave for Fountain. 


From The Mall . . 


, 4 minutes 



From Old Secretariat 


. 7 




From Metcalfe Road 


. 10 

>9 



From Delhi Club 


. 11 

9$ 


^ After times given above. 

From Kudsia Road . 


. 13 

99 


From Kashmere Gate 


. 16 

99 



From General Post Office . 


. 20 

99 




Fountain to Timabpub. 


8-30 

9-0 

9-30 

10-0 

10-30 

11-30 

12-30 

1-30 

2-30 

3-0 

3-30 

4-0 

4-30 

5-0 

5-30 

6-0 

6-30 

7-0 

7-30 

8-0 

8*30 

9*0 




Buses leave for Timarpur. 


From General Post Office . 


. 5 minutes. 


From Kashmere Gate 


. 10 

9f 


From Kudsia Road . 


. 12 

ff 


From Delhi Club 


. 13 

tf 

• After times given above 

From Metcalfe Road. 


, 15 

99 

Prom Old Secretariat 


. 18 

99 


From The Mall 


. 21 




SERVICE No. 3. 

Hauz Kazi to Gol Mabkbt. 

8*30 9*10 9*50 10*30 and then between 

3*30 P.M. to 8* 50 P.M. every 40 minutes. 

The bus leaving at 9* 50 a.m. will run through to New Secretariat. 
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Gol Market to Hauz Kazi. 

8*50 9*30 10-10 10-50 and then between 

3-60 P.M. and 9-10 p.m. every 40 minutes. 

The bus leaving at 4* 30 p.m. will start from New Secretariat. 


SERVICE No. 5. 


Kutab Road — Paiiarounj Bazar^Gol Market. 

From Kutab Road — 

Between 8 a.m. and 9*20 p.m. every 20 minutes. 

From Ool Market — 

Between 8 a.m. and 9-40 p.m. every 20 minutes. 

Mornings and evenings on office days this service will be extended between Timarpur 
and New Delhi to the following timings : — > 

Morninos. — Gol Market to Timarpur via Raj pur Road 9-0, 9-20 and 9-30 A.M. 

Evenings. — New Secretariat to Timarpur 4-30 and 5-0 p.m. 

Saturdays 2-0 and 2* 30 p.m. 

Morninos. — Timarpur to New Delhi Secretariat direct 9*30, 9*50, 10 a.m. 
Evenings. — ^Timarpur to Gol Market 5 and 5 -SO p.m. 

Saturdays 2*30 and 3*0 p.m. 


December, 1933, 


L. O. FULLER, 

General Manager, 


FARE LIST. 


Service No. 1. 

3 Pice, 

Kashmere Gate — Clearing Accounts Office 
Dufferin Bridge — Qutab Road. 

Qutab Road— Pahargunj. 

Pahargunj — Gol Market. 

Connaught Place (Near Lady Hardinge) — 
New Delhi Post Office. 

Now Delhi Post Office— -Secretariat. 


4 Pice. 

Kashmere Gate — Tis Hnzari. 

Tis Hazari — Pahargunj. 

Qutab Road — Connaught Place (Near 
Lady Hardinge). 

Secretariat — Gol Market. 

5 Pice, 

Kashmere Gate — Qutab Road. 

Dufferin Bridge — Pahargunj . 

Clearing Accounts Office — Connaught 
Place (Near Lady Hardinge). 

Qutab Road— Gol Market. 

6 Pice. 

Kashmere Ga le- -Paho^rgunj . 

Pahargunj — N w Secretariat. 

Dufferin Bridge — Connaught Piece (Near 
Lady Hardinge). 


2 Annas, 

Kashmere Gate — Connaught Place (Near 
Lady Hardinge). 

Clearing Accounts Office — Gol Market. 
Qutab Road — Secretariat. 


2^ Annas. 

Kashmere-Gatc — Gol Market. 

Dufferin Bridge — Now Delhi Post Office. 


3 Annas, 

Kashmere Gate — New Delhi Post Office or 
Secretariat. 


Service No. 2. 

3 Pice-^ 

Fountain — Kashmere Gate (Church). 
General Post Office — Kudsia Road. 
Kashmere Gate (Church) — Metcalfe House 
Road. 

Kudsia Road — Old Secretariat (Centre 
Gate). 

Metealfe House Road — The MallJunction. 
Old Secretariat (Centre Gate) — ^Timarpur. 
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d Pice, 

Fountain — Kudsia Road. 

General Post Office — ^Metcalfe House 
Road. 

Kashmere Gate (Church) — Old Secretariat 
(Centre Gate). 

Kudsia Road — The Mall Junction. 
Metcalfe House Road — ^Timarpur. 

5 Pice. 

Fountain — ^Metcalfe House Road. 
Kashmere Gate (Church) — The Mall 
Junction. 

General Post Office — Old Secretariat 
(Centro Gate). 

Kudsia Road — ^Timarpur. 

6 Pice. 

Fountain — ^The Mall Junction. 

General Post Office — ^Timarpur. 

2 Annas. 

Fountain — ^Timarpur . 

Service No. 3. 

3 Pice. 

Hauz Qazi — Government Press. 

Ajmeri Gate — Connaught Place. 

Minto Corner — Regal Theatre. 
Government Press — Municipal Office. 
Regal Theatre- — Assembly House. 
Municipal Office — New Secretariat. 

4 Pice. 

Hauz Qazi — Regal Theatre. 

Ajmore Gate — Municipal Office. 
Government Press — Assembly House. 
Regal Theatre — Now Secretariat. 

Hauz Qazi — Paharganj. 

5 Pice. 

Hauz Qazi — Municipal Office. 

Aj mere -Gate — Assembly House. 
Government Press — New Secretariat. 

6 Piee. 

Hauz Qazi — ^Assembly House. 
Ajmere-Gate — New Secretariat. 

Hauz Qazi — Gol Market. 

2 Annas. 

Hauz Qazi — New Secretariat. 


Service No. 6. 

3 Pice. 

Timarpur — Flagstaff Road. 

The Mall — Underhill Road. 

Underhill Road — ^Tis Hazari. 

Court Road — Qutab Road. 

Kutab Road — Pahargunj (Chho Toti). 
Pahargunj Bazar — ^Baird Road Punch 
Kuin Road. 

Pahargunj (Chho Toti) — Gol Market. 
Pahargunj Bazar — Gol Market. 

4 Pice. 

Timarpur — Underhill Road. 

Flagstaff Road — ^Tis Hazari. 

Kutab Road — Baird Road Panch Kuin 
Road. 

5 Pice. 

Timarpur — Court Road. 

Court Road — Pahargunj. 

Kutab Road — Gol Market. 

6 Pice. 

Timarpur — ^Tis Hazari. 

Flag Staff Road — Kutab Road. 

2 Annas. 

Timarpur — Kutab Road. 

Flagstaff Road — Pahargunj. 

Underhill Road — Connaught Place. 

2i Annas. 

Timarpur — Pahargunj . 

Flagstaff Road — Gol Market. 

Tis Hazari — New Secretariat. 

3 Annas. 

Timarpur — Connaught Place or Gol 
Market. 

Underhill Road — New Secretariat. 

Annas. 

Timarpur — Now Delhi Post Office or 
Secretariat. 


Strength of the Telegraph Department on State and Company- 

managed Railways. 

241 *Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: Will Government please 
state : 

(a) the total strength of the Telegraph Department on each of 
the State and Company-managed Railways, separately, with 
reference to those employees drawing Rs. 30 and upwards 
per mensem; and 
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(6) liow many Europoians, Anglo-Indians, Hindus, Muslims and 
other classes are employed in the Telegraph Department of 
each of these Eailways drawing the above rates of pay? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: The information is not readily available and its com- 
pilation will involve an amount of labour which, in the opinion of Govern- 
ment, is incommensurate with its value when collected. 


Employment in the Wireless Service under the Control and 
Administration op the North Western Railway. 

242. ♦Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: (a) Will Government please 
statu if it is a fact that there is a separate wireless service in existence 
under the control and administration of the North Western Railway, 
with its terminal stations at Delhi Fort and Lahore? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state whether or not it is a fact that none but ea;-soldiers of the 
British Army are employed in that service as operators and that the initial 
salary of such employees is Rs. 176 per mensem? 

(c) If the answer to part (b) bo in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state whether other communities are eligible for employment 
in this branch of the telegraph service? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am obtaining information and will lay a reply on the 
table in due course. 

Pay op Indian State Railway Servants. 

243. *Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will Government please 

state whether the principle contained in the Railway Board’s announce- 
ment issued from Delhi on the 21st December, 1533, regarding the pay of 
Indian State Railway servants, whether permanent, temporary or officiat- 
ing since July 15tli, 1931, is applicable to all other Government servants 
.similarly placed? If so, when do Government propose to publish a com- 
munique to this effect? If not, wjiy not? 

/ 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The answer to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative. The orders have been communicated to all 
concerned, and a Press communique has not been considered necessary. 
It is still less necessary, now the Honourable Member’s question has given 
publicity to the matter. 


Illicit Importation op Arms and Ammunition into India. 

244. * Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will Government be pleased 
to state: 

(a) the niirnber of cases during the past 10 years, that have come 

to the notice of the Customs and Police authorities at the 
v?iiious Indian portg of illicit importation of arms and ammu- 
niti.m into India via the searports; 

(b) whether this importation of arms and ammunition via the sea- 

ports is on the increase since 1921? 
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Thd Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) and (b). lii would be difficult to 
give full information of the number of cases that have come to the notice 
of the Customs and Police authorities at the various Indian ports of illicit 
importation of arms and ammunition into India via tlie sea-ports. Apart 
from seizures made by the Customs authorities, seizures of arms in illicit 
possession some of which have been illicitly imported are frequently made 
by the Police. The problem of smuggling, however, is one to which the 
Government of India and local maritime Governments are fully alive, and 
I c*an assure the Honourable Member that we are in constant consultation 
both with the home authorities and Local Governments as to the measures 
to be taken to prevent it. 

Rules fob Admission to Indian Veterinary Corps as Commissioned 

Officers. 

246. •Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: (a) Do Government propose to 
expedite the publication of the rules enabling Indians of the same qualifi- 
cations as Britishers, to enter Indian Veterinary Corps as Commissioned 
officers ? > 

(6) When are such rules likely to be published? 

Mr. O. B. F. Tottenham: (a) and (b). The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the answer I gave on the 22nd December, 1933, to 
his starred question No. 1506. I have nothing to add to that answer. 

Staff declared Unfit due to Ill-Health for Employment on the North 

Western Railway. 

246. *Sardar Sant Singh: {a) Is it a fact that the Agent, North 
Western Railway, issued a circular letter No. 831-E/221, on the 3rd Novem- 
ber, 1928, to all Divisional Superintendents to the effect that every 
endeavour should be made to secure alternative employment to staff whose 
removal from their appointments is duo to ill-liealth? 

(b) Is it a fact that in his letter No. 434-E/60, dated the 22nd February, 
1930, the Agent further notified that staff declared medically unfit for 
employment in their own category but considered fit for employment in 
other classes will be considered eligible for leave due preparatory to retire- 
ment and when on leave, such members of the staff can be recalled if 
suitable appointments could be found for them? 

(c\ Is it a fact that a register of all such names of jnen referred to in 
parts (a) and (b). is required to be maintained and hopes were held out that 
preference would be given to such members in reemiting? If so, do the 
North Western Railway administration maintain any such register? 

(d) Is it a fact that rules were framed regulating the discharge of non- 
gazetted Government servants by Railway Board letter No. 4080, dated 
the 10th November, 1929? If so, did rule No. 6(tY) provide that when an 
employee has completed ten years continuous service, every effort should 
be made to avoid the hardship entailed by his discharge unless frequent 
specific failures in work have occurred on his part for which he has been 
given a written warning and he has been punished with stoppage of incre- 
ment or reduction in pay during two years prior to his discharge ? 

(e) Is it a fact that one Guard, Bahar Shah of Multan Division, lost 
one eye, was declared unfit, and was subsequently employed as a luggage 
guard? 
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(/) Is it a fact that at a medical examination the vision of the right eye 
of Sayed Basharatullah, a Guard of the Lahore Division, was declared unfit 
for A and B class certificates, but fit for C class certificate? If so, is it 
a fact that such an employee is considered fit for the post of a luggage 
guard? 

{g) Is it a fact that he applied for being employed as a luggage guard? 
If so, why was he not similarly employed in spite of the fact that several 
vacancies occurred? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) and (h). Government have no information, but I 
assume my Honourable friend has seen these circulars and F am quite 
willing to take his word for their existence. 

(c) No such register has been prescribed by the Bailway Board. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) to (g). These are matters within the competence of the Agent to 
settle and Government consider their intervention unnecessary. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May 1 invite the attention of the TFonourahle Mem- 
ber that part (c) refers to matters referred to in Y)arts (n) and (b), and 
(a) refers to the circular of the Agent, N. W. Bailway, in which he says 
that registers are to he maintained. While replying, the Honourable Mem- 
ber has said that the Bail way Board has not issued such instructions. 
Will he please refer to this question and say if the Agent, North Western 
Bailway, has not issued circulars for maintaining these registers? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: As I have already said, I have no information about 
the orders issued by the Agent in this connection. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government inquire from the Agent ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I have already said that I am prepared to trust my 
Honourable friend in this matter. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I can read this portion of the circular for the bench b 
of the' HonoiirMhle Member. The circular letter is No. 8B1 -Fj./ 221, dated 
the 3rd November, 1928: 

«■ 

shall be glad if you will bring this practice into force with immediate effect, 
bearing in mind that a register of alj such names should be maintained and employ- 
ment offered to individuals contained therein in preference to outsiders.'* 

Mr. P. B. Bau: It was quite unnecessary for my Honourable friend to 
read it. I have already said that I have implicit confidence in him in this 
matter. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I know, then, if the reply to part (c) is to be 
modified in view of this circular, because I want information on the point 
whether the Agent has ordered the maintenance of such registers or not. 

Mr. P. B. Ban: All I said was that no such register has been prescribed 
by the Eailway Board. As regards the Agent’s order, the Railway Board 
must leave it to him to see that those orders are carried out. 
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Sardar Sant Singh: May I know, with reference to part (/), in reply 
to which the Honourable Member said that the Eailway Board does not 
want to interfere with the discretion of the Agent, whether it is a fact that 
this gentleman, Sayad Basharatullah, Guard, made four appeals to the 
Agent which were all rejected in the first instance, and when he addressed 
an appeal to the Eailway Board on the 23rd September, 1929, the Agent 
granted him four months* leave after rejecting his appeals. 

Mr. P. S. Sau: No such appeal has reached the Eailway Board. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Is it not a fact that, under rule 23 (3) (c), the Agent 
granted him four months* leave on the 23rd September, 1929? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty): Next question. 

Filling up of Vacancies in the Government of India Press, 

New Delhi. 

, 247. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that the Manager, Government of India Press, New Delhi, 
has ordered thfit all vacancies in his Pi*uss will bo filled by Bengalis from 
the Calcutta Press? If so, has the approval of the Controller of Printing 
and the Government of India been obtained to the stoppage of recruit- 
ment of candidates from all other provinces? 

(b) Is it a fact that all appointments of compositors on the regular 
sstablishment have been given to Bengalis and local men have been 
informed that they will bo discharged on the t5th April, 1934, and 
replaced by Bengalis? 

(c) Is it a fact that Bengali compositors have recently been employed 
on high rates of pay and local men given the minimuin pay of their 
grade only? If so, what are the reasons for this diherential treatment? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No. The second part of the 
question does not arise. 

(6) and ((;). Fiv(' Bengalee compositors of the Government of India 
Press, Calcutta, whose services were terminated owing to reduction of estab- 
lishment in that Press, have been re-employed on the regular establishment 
(jf the New Delhi Press. The question of the fixation of their rates of pay 
is unddr consideration. Four local men also have been employed on tlic 
minimum rates, their term of appointment expiring on the 15th April, 1934. 
They have not been informed that their places will be filled by Bengalees 
after that date. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to see that tha 
interests of the men living in the different Provinces will not be overlooked ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I think it has been stated on several 
occasions in this House that recruitment is not made on provincial con- 
siderations. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Certainly this is correct. Do Government 
appreciate the necessity that all the Provinces should be kept in mind while 
making these appointments ? 
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The HoBonraUe Sir TMBk IToyce: No, Sir. 

Diwan Bahadur Earbilas Sarda: Will the Honourable Member kindly 
state whether there are any Marwari compositors ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I have no idea. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: Will Government, see that the claims 
of Marwari compositors are considered for receiving training? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No, Sir. 

% 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Is it a fact that Marwaris are 
not British Indian subjects ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: My Honourable friend is not, I think, 
quite correct. I imagine that some Marwaris come from Ajmer-Mcrwara 
and the position in regard to recruitment from Ajmer-Mcrwara was explained 
to my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadiu* Harbilas Sarda, in reply to a 
recent question he asked on this subject. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: Marwaris and Ajmer-Merwara men are 
not identical terms. Ajmer-Merwara is a British province. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): What ques- 
tion is the Honourable Member asking? 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: My point was whether Government 
would take steps to train Marwaris as compositors to serve in the Govern- 
ment of India Press, and the Honourable Member replied that, so far as 
the people from Ajmer-Merwara were concerned, he had given me a reply. 

I did not ask anything about the people of Ajmer-Merwara. Just as Honour- 
able Members were asking for Sikhs and other communal people, I asked 
for Marwaris. Marwaris are those wlio live originally in Rajputana, not 
in Ajmer-Merwara only and who now live in Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, all 
(,\cr India. They are called Marwaris, because of their origin. They belong 
to British India. I only sought enlightenment from the Honourable Mem- 
ber whether the Government of India consider it also advisable that the 
community of Marwaris should be allowed to furnish some candidates.. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member has given more enlightenment than he has sought. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: May I know from the Government whether 
their policy is that only men from one or two Provinces should be taken 
into Government service? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No, Sir. The Government’s policy 
is to select the bpst applicants from w^hatever province they come. 

Mr. D. E. Lahiii Ohaudhury: Do the Government of India place their 
orders with presses other than the Government of India Press? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That does- not appear. to me to arise 
out of the present question. 
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Ifr; Bkfip>%V''‘Stoll|g!« 'Wilt 'the GfovewtMent* of India take JaiiilB'. in the’ 
of IridSi^ Pfeife ? 


The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: There is no bar to their doing so. 

OF A Sikh Ai^BEimoE in the Govebnment of India Press, 
New Delhi. 

248. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Qovemment be pleased tQ state 
why no Sikh has so far been recruited as an apprentice to learn the art 
of printing in the Government of India Presses? • 

(b) How many apprentices have been trained sipoe the introduction 
of the apprenticeship scheme in the Government Presses and to which 
community did they belong? 

(c) Is it a fact that an apprentice will shortly be recruited for training 
in the Government of India Press, New‘ Delhi, for the first time? If so, 
dp Government propose to consider the claims of the Sikh community? 
If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Ffaxik Noyce: (a) Suitable candidates from the Sikh 
community were either not available for appointment as apprentices when 
vaci^.hOilB§ Occurred, or when available and offered apprenticeships, declined 
to accept them. 

(b) The number of apprentices trained and under training at present is 
11 of whom 7 are Hindus and 4 Muslims. 

(c) An apprentice has recently beefi appointed in the Government of 
India Press, New Delhi, for the first time. The claims of candidates from 
the Sikh community were considered, but no suitable candidate wag 
available. 

Reorthtment of Sikhs in the Governi^ibnt of India Press, New Delhi. 

249. *Sardar Sant Sinvh: (a) Are Government aware that out of about 
100 compositors in the Government of India Press, New Delhi, only one 
is a Sikh? 

(b) Is it a fact that there is not a single Sikh Lino Mono Operator 
and Caster in the said Press? If not, why not? 

(c) Do Government propose to order the recruitment of more Sikhs 
in further vacancies so as to give the Sikh community its due share? 
If not, why not? 

Tke Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. As regards the 
second part, no Sikh applying for the appointment has so far been found 
to be suitably qualified for it. 

(c) The orders of Government relating to the recruitment of minority 
communities are being followed. 

Absence of Working Rules for a certain Period on the Hardwar 

Railway Station. 

260. ♦Mr. S. O. Jog: Will Government please enquire and state 
whether it is a fact that from '^the close of the AdH Kumbh Mela at 
Hardwar, on the 19th April, 19S§; till the' clbie^ 'of thd* 'Outer Cabin (Line 

B 
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Clear Station) on the 18th May, 1938, there were no working rules at the^ 
Eardwar Kailway Station, on the East Indian Bailway, Moradabad 
Division? If so, who is responsible for the infringement of the Bailwaya 
Act? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: Government understand that special working rules 
duly approved by the Senior Government Inspector were issued to meet 
the altered condition of the yard during the Adh Kumbli Mela and pre- 
sumably these rules continued to bo in force until normal w’orking was 
resumed. 

Enquiry into the Administration of the Railway School of 
Transportation, Chandausi. 

251. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Are Government aware, and if not, will' 
they please enquire and state, if it is a fact that out of the eighteen, 
candidates, only three were declared successful at the last course of 
Assistant Station Masters held at the Railway School of Transportation, 
Chandausi, East Indian 'Railway? If so, what are the circumstances under 
which such a high percentage of failure took place? 

(b) Is it a fact that during the period of test examination, the Super- 
intendent (Mr. B. F. Wood) w’as away from the School, on an excursion?' 
If so, who conducted the examination of the subjects taught by him? 

(c) Does the high percentage of failure reflect on the teaching staff?.' 
If not, why not? 

(d) Do Government propose to have the present administration of the 
School enquired into by an independent Committee of both ofl&cials and 
non-ofiicials? If not, why not? 

Mr, P. R. Ran: (a), (6) and (d). Government have no information 
and do not consider that an enquiry is called for. 

(c) A high percentage of failure does not necessarily reflect on the 
abilities of the teaching staff. A more probable explanation is the abilities, 
of the examinees. 

Closing of the Iron Bridge over the Ramganga River near 
' Moradabad. 

252. *Mr. S. 6 . Jog: (a) Are Government aware, and if not, will they 
please enquire and state, whether it is a fact that the Iron Bridge over 
the Ramganga River near Moradabad is closed for all traffic by the order 
of the Divisional Superintendent, East Indian Railway, Moradabad? 

(h) Is it a fact that a contractor has erected a boat bridge over the 
said river just close to the Railway bridge? 

(c) Is it a fact that the contractor charges a tax for the use of the said 
boat bridge and derives an inconje due to the closure of the rail bridge? 

(d) Is it a fact that the said contractor pays the Station Master at 
Kathgar a sum of Es. 150 per mensem as royalty for the period the 
railway bridge remained closed? 

(e) Is it a fact that the said royalty is credited to Railway accounts? 

(f) Are Go^’emment aware that due to the income from the royalty to the" 
Railway, the general public is much harassed ? 
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(g) Do Government propose to take action to remove the inconvenience 
caused to the public by such actions of the Station Master and the 
railway authorities? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Enquiries are being made from the Eailway Administra- 
tion and a reply will be laid on the table in due course. 

Transfer of Mr. G. St. Leger, Transportation Inspector, Din apur, to 

Moradabad. 

253. *Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the cir- 
cumstances under which Mr. G. St. Leger, Transportation Inspector 
(Power), Dinapore, is transferred in the same capacity to Moradabad? Is 
not the said transfer against the reply by Mr. P. E. Eau to starred question 
No. 997 of the 28th March, 1933, as laid on the table of this House on the 
30th August, 1933? 

(b) Do Government propose to take action to set right the anomaly? 
If not, why not? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I am unable to guess how the transfer of an officer 
from one station to another in the same capacity can be against the reply 
referred to. If my Honourable friend, will kindly elucidate this point, 1 
shall consider whether any action on the part of Government is necessary. 

Foo Signals used on Stations of the Moradabad Division of the 

East Indian Railway. 

264. •Mr. S. 6. Jog: Will Government please enquire and state: 

(f) whether it is a fact that on the 25th December, 1933, 
“Detonators*' or "Fog Signals" were fired at every station of 
the Moradabad Division, East Indian Railway, to celebrate the 
ceremony of Lord Christ's birth? If bo, were they also 
fired on the ceremony of the births of His Majesty the 
King Emperor, of Lord Krishna, "^>1 Lord Bama and of Prophet 
Muhammad? If not, why not? 

(ii) wliat was the financial expenditure incurred by such use of 
detonators on the 25th December, 1933? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (i) Fog Signals are apt to deteriorate and it is necessary 
to test the stock occasionally. It is possible that some tests were made 
on the 25th December, 1933. There is no objection to such tests being 
made on any other day. 

(ii) Government have no information, but it cannot be otherwise than 
insignificant. 

Non-Payment of Salaries of the Demoted Staff at the Railway School 
OF Transportation, Chandausi. 

265. •Mr. S. G. Jog: Are Government aware and if not, will they 
please enquire and state whether it is a fact that the demoted staff at 
the Eailway School of Transportation, Chandausi, East Indian Eailway, 
w’ere not paid their salaries since September, 1933 ? If so, what are the 
reasons for the non-payment, and what action has been taken by Govern- 
ment to ensure the regular payment to the school workers ? 

B 2 
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„ P# B«. Ban:) OoTemmentare eoa^iring into the matter tuid 1 shall 
lay a reply on. the tafaJe in due course. 

Bags of Cloth fob Bihab Eabthquakb .Suffebbbs at thhiMbxbut Ctn 

BAinwAY Station. 

266. *Bao Bahadur B. L. Patil: la it a fact that the Bailwaj autho- 
rities at the Meerut City Station received • on the 8th February, 1984, 
from the Secretary, Kisan Mazdoor Sabha, Meerut, six bags of cloth for 
sending them at hailf-rate to Babu Bajendra Prasad, Patna, for relief 
purppses and thati . the . bags are still lying at the Meerut City Station? 

B:< RBU! The bags were despatched from Meerut City station 
on the 16th February, 1934. The delay ih idespatch was due to the 
Station Master having to obtain from the Divisional Superintendent, 
Moradabad, an authority for the concession rate to be allowed. Arrange- 
ments have since been made for the concession rates to be allowed without 
the production of any letter or other authority, for consignments despatched 
to bona fide relief organisations in the earthquake affected area included 
in lists to be supplied to Bailways by the Government of Bihar and Orissa 

Tbeatment of Impebfect Sight without the Use of Glasses. 

267. *Mr. Badri Lai .Baatiogi;. (a) Are Oovemment aware: 

(i) that Dr. W. H. Bates, M.D., of Nfew York, is the discoverer of a 

cure for imperfect sight by trealjnent without gliisses, and 
that Dr. B. S. Agrawal, L.S.M.F., an eye-specialist of 
Bulandshahr (U. P.), is the follower and practitioner of that 
very system; 

(ii) . that Dr, Agrawa] has started a charitable hospital at Buland- 

shahr, the special feature of which is to check the use of 
glasses and cure •patients without them, and that numerous 
patients from distant places go to that place for treatment 
and are being cured remnrlc^ly by the so-called method? 

(6) Are Government also aware: 

fi) that there are several institutions of "Perfect Sight without 
Glasses” in Germany, England, America and other places, 
started on Dr. Bates* system while there is none in India 
started on that system; 

(ii) that the practitioners of this system give a challenge to the 

effect that children below 12 years of age suffering from 
myopia or sliort-sight can be completely cured and their 
glasses, if used, can also be dispensed with for good without 
any exception ; and 

(iii) that Dr. Agrawal has intmduced a simple scheme in some of 

the schools of Bulandshahr in order to check myopia among 
students and that this scheme has been a grand success? 

• (jc) If the answers to parts (a), and (6) be in the. affirmative, do Gov- 
ernment propose (i) to sta^rt some ,cli,nic or school • at Delhi for the cure 
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and> .training of; ‘thef system of imperfect' sight' without glasses and (ii) to 
hove a copy of the. book entitled “The Ciire of' Imperfect Sight by Treat- 
ment without Ghlasses" in the Library of this House? 

Mr. Q-. S. Bajpai: (a) and (b). Government have no information. 

(c) Does not arise. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Station Masters and Assistant Station Masters on the North Western 

Railway. 

83. Mr. Ooswami M. B. Purl: Will Government kindly state the 
number of Indian and Anglo-Indian assistants and station masters, 
separately, on the North Western Railway, drawing Rs. 260 and over? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Information with regard to staff on scales of pay rising 
to Rs. 250 and over is contained in the Report by the Railway Board on 
Indian Railways for 19*32-33. Government consider that the collection of 
the information required by the Honourable Member with regard to certain 
categories of staff alone will involve considerable amount of labour which 
in their opinion is not likely to be justified by its results. 

Muslim Staef in the Accounts and Audit Offices in India. 

'84. Mr. Muhammad ‘Anwar-ul-Azim: Will Government be pleased: 

(i) to state the percentage of the Muslim staff on the Ist April, 

1933, in all the Accounts and Audit Offices under the Auditor 
General in India, and 

(ii) to lay on the table a statement showing the total number of 

sanctioned appointments on the 1st April, 1933, in each time- 
scale of pay in those offices, classifying them into gazetted, 
non-gazetted, permanent and temporary, and also showing the 
number of Muslims in each grade? 

• 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster; The attention of the Honour- 
able Member is invited to the statements showing the communal composi- 
tion of (1) the clerical staff of the civil offices of the Central Government 
and (2) the All-India and Central Services, which are prepared annually 
and are in the Library of the House. Government are unable to give 
more detailed information regarding the communal composition of the 
Accounts and Audit Offices than is contained in these statements. 

Comparative . Strength OF Different Communities in certain Grades 
OF the Engineering Branch of the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Postal Circle. 

86. Bhai Parma Nand: What is the comparative strength of viiff^^ut 
communities among the Lin© Inspectors, Line-Men and Sub-Inspectors 
grade of Engineering Branch of the Punjab and the North-West Frontier 
Province Girtitf? 
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The Honouiable Sir Frank Noyce: The latest figures in possession . of 
Government which are up to the Slst December, 1933, and which relate to 
the entire cadre of line staff comprising the three grades mentioned by the 
Honourable Member, are as follows: 


Hindus ... . . ..... 338 

Muhammadans 514 

Sikhs 35 

Indian Christian .... ... 1 

Other communities 

Total 888 


SuPERVisoBY Appointments in the Lahore Postal Division. 

86. Bhai Parma Nand: What is the number of supervisory appoint 
ments in the Lahore Postal Division and the number of members of each 
community holding them? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: There are 13 such appointments; 
of these five are held by Hindus, seven by Muslims and one by a Sikh. 

% 

Certain Staff in the Dbbajat Postal Division. 

87. Bhai Parma Nand: What is the number of Departmental Branch 
Postmasters, Mail Overseers, Postmen and Inferior Servants in the Derajat 
Postal Division and the number held by each community? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Information on the exact lines asked 
for by the Honourable Member is not readily available, but a statement 
containing the information in possession of Government, which, I hope, 
will meet the Honourable Member’s requirements, is annexed. 


iyammunal strength of staff in the Derajat Postal Division on 31st December, 1933, 



Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Sikhs. 

Other 

commu- 

nities. 

Total. 

1 « 

1. Departmental branch post- j 
masters, overseers, over- 
seer-postmen, head, sorting 
and reader postmen, post- 
men and village postmen. 

12 

114 

2 

• • 

128 

2, Inferior servants 

7 

1 

75 

1 

•• 

•• 

82 


Overseers and Head Postmen in the Jhelum Postal Division. 

88. Bhai Parma Nand: What is the number of Overseers and Head 
Postmen of '^afferent communities in the whole of the Jhelum Postal 
Division? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Overseers — 6, viz,, five Muslims and 
one Sikh. Head Postman — one only, who is a Muhammadap. 
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OFFICIAIiS RETRENCHED IN THE PUNJAB POSTAL CiRCLB. 

89. Bhai Parma Nand: Will Government please lay on the table a 
statement showing under each head, the number of officials of each com- 
munity, brought under retrenchment in the Punjab Postal Circle? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Such information as is available is 
given in the statement below : 



Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Sikhs. 

Christians. 

Other 

commu< 

nities. 

Superintendents of Post 
Offices. 

1 

2 

-• 

•• 

. . • 

Deputy Assistant Engineer, 
Telephones. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

Engineering Supervisor 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. - 

'Telegraph Masters 

1 

1 


12 

. . 

Telegraphists 

12 

-• 

•• 

74 

• • 

V Clerical staff — 






;(i) in Post Office Branch— 






Selection grades 

36 

25 

6 


1 

Time-scales 

72 

42 

7 


3 

(ii) in Railway Mail 

Service Branch — 






Selection grades 

12 

4 

1 

•• 

i- 

Time -scales 

35 

14 

3 

• • 

• • 

(tu) in Telegraph Traffic 
Branch- — 






Selection grades 

3 



• • 


Time-scales 

6 

1 


• • 

• . 

(iv) in Postmaster-Groneral’s 
Office (including Dead 
Letter Office, Lahore) — 





1 

Selection grades 

8 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

Time-scales 

5 

3 


•• 

•• 


As regards other staff, Government regret that information is not readily 
•available and could not be obtained without an expenditure of time and 
labour which Government consider would not be justifiable. 


Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

90. Hr. S. O. Jog: With reference to Government’s answer to 
ainstarred question No. 830 of the 14th December, 1933, will Government 






tim 
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be pleap^ jbo ..stote wbather claims * to , apiMropri^te J^igher rates: 
of pension, on account of substantial increase in the disability , as a result 
of the original cause, have not been declared as iime-barred, vide A. I. I.. 
No. 68 of 1932? 

Mr., a. B. F. Tottenham: No. 

IhsABiLiTY Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great W^. 

91. iMr. S. O. Jog: (a) Are Government aware of letter No. E/23/1/' 
362, dated the 26th January, 1934, from the Commandant, Mountain! 
Artillery Training Centre, Ambala, in which he rejects a claim to revision, 
under Government orders on recommendation No. XXI (II) (g) (iv) and* 
(v) of the War Pensions Committee and the Pension Controller refuses to* 
entertain the claim submitted to hina through the Commandant, by sending: 
a copy of the petition direct, vide hiis letter No. G. -3/7001, dated the 7th 
February, 1934? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state who is the proper authority 
to adjudicate revision of pensionary claims under Recommendation No. XXI 
of the War Pensions Committee ? 

(c) What is the procedure, which they recognise in cases, where the 
Officer Commanding does not forward the claim to the sanctioning authority 
despite Government orders on Recommendation No. II? 

(d) Who is the competent authority to interpret whether a particular 
claim does, or does not fall under the recommendations of the War Pensions 
Committee ? 

(e) Are Government aware that most of the Officers Commanding have 
assumed the role of interpreter to Pensionary Regulations, and the Govern- 
ment orders on the recommendations of the War Pensions Committee? 

(/) Do they propose to take some action in order to expedite the settle- 
ment of claims ? 


Mr. a. B. F. Tbttenham: (a) No. 

(6) It depends on the nature of the claim. Some can be adjudicated 
by the local administrative authorities, some by the audit authorities con- 
cerned and others again by the Government of India. 

(c) If the Commanding Officer does not consider it necessary to forward 
a claim to higher authority, he informs the claimant accordingly, together 
with the reasons for his decision. If the claimant is not satisfied, he has 
the right of . petitioning higher authority as indicated in the Government 
orders on Recommendation No. II. 

(d) The local audit and administrative authorities. Doubtful cases are 
pybmittcd for the orders of the Government of India. 

(e) , Officers Commanding are expected to be conversant with rules, re- 
gulations and Government orders affecting the personnel serving under 
them; and no reason has been given for supposing that they are interpreting', 
them incoarrectly. 

(/) Instructions have been issued for the expeditious disposal of all 
^ pengipn, claiq;is ^pd Qovpminent haye, pp reason to bplieve..,thafc they are not 



lK'CT]»EiA0]>UM9NTS Ain> IN THB NUMBEH OF TRAFFIC INS^^CTTOBS.. 

92. Bhagat Chandi Mai Oola: With ref ererxCb to the reply to question 
No. ;i:556, on the 6th December, 1932, regarding reduction in the emolu- 
ments and also in the number of Traffic Inspectors, that the informatlpni 
to that effect had been called for and that it would l)e laid on the table 
in due course, will Government please lot tDe House know whether the* 
information can now be supplied? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: The information required was laid by me on the table 
of the House on the 13th February, 1983. 

Besebvation of Posts of Assistant Accounts Officers, North Western 
Railway, for Travelling Inspectors of Accounts. 

93. Bhagat Ohaadi' Mai Gola : With reference to the reply to question* 
No. 1558 on the 5th December, 1932, regarding the reservation of the three- 
posts of Assistant Accounts Officers, North Western Railway, for Travel- 
ling Inspectors ofl Accounts of that Railway, in conformity with the Auditor 
General's instructions of the 17th January, 1932, to the Chief Aujdito^^ 
North Western Railway, that the question would be considered in consul- 
tation with the Auditor General, will Government kindly let the House- 
know the result of the consultation? 

P. B. Bau: The Honourable Member is referred to parts (d) and (a) 
of the information placed on the table of the House on the 3}st 
1933, in reply to question No. 15, dated the l^J) February, 1M3. 

Rb4i^statement of Retrenched Railway Employees. 

94. BhagjSt Chandi Mai Ck)la: Will Government kindly say if thqy 
propose to take any favourable action on Dr. Ziauddin’s presidential, 
address on the occasion of the .Muslim Conference as published in the 
'National Call , dated the 5th February, 1934. regarding the re-inslaiemept 
of all the retrenched railway employees? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Retrenched railway employees are retained on a 
waiting list and will be re-employed as vacancies occur. 


Classified Seniority List of State Railway Employees. 

95. Mr. S- O.. Jog: (a) Is It a fact that Mr. P. R. Rau, informed this 
House in reply to starred question No. 998 of the 28th March, 1938, thal> 
classified lists of all servants (superior or inferior) are maintained on all 
State Railways? If so, will Government please state the date on wbiqb 
the said classified lists were notified to the employees of the Mora4ab^ 
Division, East Indian Railway? 

(b) Will Government please obtain a copy of the said classified Ji^ts 
of all servimts (superior or inferior, gazetted or non-gazettpd) of the .Egah 
Indian Railway and either lay it on the table or forward the game 
nae ? . If, pot, .why pot ? 
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Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) I said that I understood that seniority lists are 
maintained on all State Railways. It has not been laid down that such 
: lists should be notified to the staff. 

(b) No. These lists are meant for departmental use and not for 
publication. 


THE RAILWAY BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS— confd. 

Second Stage — contd. 

Demand No. 1 — ^Railway Board — contd. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
'"Will now resume consideration of Demand No. 1 — Railway Board. 

Unreasonable Rates. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
•Muhammadan): Sir, I move: 

*'That the demiind under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by Re. 100.*’ — 
'(Unreasonable rates.) 

in this connection I will restrict myself and my speech to the unreason- 
able rates for carrying goods from one station to another. The Railway 
Rates Advisory Committee, constituted as a result of the Acworth 
Committee, was empowered among other matters to investigate and make 
recommendations on the question whether a particular railway rate was 
reasonable in its effect. But, Sir, reasonableness of rates has never been 
discussed in the Committee. Sir, the great difficulty in this connection is 
that India is governed for the benefit of England, and, Sir, the whole policy 
.is directed for the benefit of British interests. The railway lines have been 
. constructed either in the interests of the army or in the interest of giving 
facilities to British industrialists and capitalists. The policy of the Railway 
Board is that raw materials should be supplied to England at a cheaper rate 
and' as quickly as possible, while her manufactured articles can be distri- 
buted to the interior at the cheapest possible rate so that the British trade 
may expand in this country. In this connection I want to quote certain 
examples. Take the case of the carriage of matches froni one station to 
another. The freight from Bombay to Delhi is practically the same as it is 
from Ahmedabad to Delhi, while the latter is at a distance of 300 miles less. 
Recently they have changed this policy and have nominally increased the 
:rate from Bombay to Delhi, very nominally. 

Then comes the question of freight for foreign sugar. You will find that 
from Bombay to Cawnpore the rate is slightly over 13 annas a maund 
while the distance is about 840 miles, but the freight for the Indian sugar 
-from Cawnpore to Akola in the Central Provinces is one rupee annas, 
while the distance is 650 miles only. 

The same is the case with cotton. When cotton is taken to Bombay, 
*the rate is ^ery cheap and the reason for this is that cotton can thus be 
"Supplied to Lancashire at a cheaper rate, but while the same cotton is 
^aken from the Central Provinces and other places to Upper India, the 
Tate is higher. The rate for raw materials for Bombay is very cheap. 
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At the same time when we consider the difference between the Indian- 
owned mills and the European-owned mills, the case becomes still worse, 
and you will see that the rate for cotton to mills in Cawnpore, which is 
the centre of the European-owned mills, is cheaper than that to Delhi from 
certain stations, though the distance from Cawnpore in some cases is 
double that of Delhi. This station to station rate is again very objection- 
able and gives undue preference. 

Sir, these rates are fixed in other countries in accordance with certain 
principle and ideas. If you will look into the question of other countries, 
you will find that the case is quite different. Here I want to draw your 
attention to the cases which were decided in America in which it has been 
definitely said that in arriving at the determination of what is a reasonable 
rate, the interests of both the public and of the carrier should be consi- 
dered. Further, in that case, it has been said that it is not always possible 
to do full justice to both. What then should be done in that case in which 
justice is not possible to both? The American Court says that where this 
is the case, the right of the public must prevail (Hear, hear), but in this 
country the case is quite contrary. In all these cases here, the interests of 
Lancashire and other countries prevail. In another case in America, it 
has been very definitely said that consideration must be given to the fact 
as to how much a particular commodity can afford to pay. I quote a case 
from this book, Sir: 

**Hence, in determining the reasonableness of railway rates, consideration must 
be given not only to the carrier, but to individuals requiring the services. .The 
carrier is entitled to adequate recompense for the services performed. The individual 
is entitled to the rate that he can reasonably afford to pay for the services he 
requires.'* 

If you consider the rates for agricultural produce, you will find that the 
rates are particularly very very unreasonable which agriculturists cannot 
afford to pay. Their minimum rate is, I believe, *01 pie per manud per 
mile, while, for food-grains, you will find that, on the Assam-Bengal Bail- 
way, the rate is *3 per maund per mile, for the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Bailway the rate is ’SSB pies per maund per mile, the 
Bemgal Nagpur Bailway rate goes a bit higher to *38 up to 300 miles and 
then it goes down to ’130 and -1 pies per maund per mile. The Eastern 
Bengal Bailway rate is ’3 pie per maund per mile. The Great Indian 
Peninsula, the North Western Bailway and the East Indian Bailway rate 
is about -333 pie per manud per mile. 

• 

On page 117 of the Beport on Indian Bailways, you will find that the 
working expense of a goods train on the Eastern Bengal Bailway is five 
annas six pies only per ton per mile and on the East Indian Bailway and 
on other State Bailw'ays you will find that the rate is two annas to 2-55 
annas per ton per mile, and in this way the rates vary between two annas 
and five annas. But the rates, if you work them out, are very high in 
connection with the food-grains that are to be taken from one station to 
another station. Sir, I think Government do not realise that grain trade 
is also an important trade of this country. I have on several occasions 
Eaid and several Honourable Members have supported me that India is an 
a^icultural country, and I shall not hesitate to say that Government should 
devote all their time in order to improve the condition of the agriculturist. 
But the condition of the agriculturist cannot be improved when the rates 
for the carrying of grains are so high. I will, therefore, suggest that the 
cheapest rate should be given for the carrying of agricultural produce from 
one place to another. 
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Sir, the last point that I wish to point out is that for some time palst 
the preparation of the statistics about the rail-borne trade has been dis- 
oontinued. I will request the Government, through you, Sir, that they 
should reconsider this point and they must prepare these rail-borne trade' 
statistics as well so that people may know what is the condition of the 
inter-provincial trade. I will also suggest that, when these rates are 
changed, they should be placed before, the Central Advisory Committee 
and 0iere must be a uniform rate for all stations, for, at present, it is very 
, difficult to work out the rates from diflPerent stations to different stations.. The 
agriculturists are not in a position to decide as to which station they should 
send their goods, because the calculation of these rates is very very difficidt. 
I would also suggest that my Honourable friend should have the lowest 
possible rate for agricultural goods especially for rice and paddy; just as 
they have made special rates for sending wheat to Calcutta and Karachi, 
in the same way, facilities should be given to Bihar by allowing the special 
rate for carrying rice from Bihar to other provinces. Tn this connection 
I would say that Bihar deserves a great deal of sympathy on account of 
. the earthquake as well, and, if they really, want to help that area, they 
must reduce the rate for agricultural produce. 

The^rate for carrying the sugar cane is so high that I had a talk withr 
certain mills here, and I came to know that it was very difficult 
to take sugar cane from those suffered areas to factories near Delhi. I 
hope that my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, will show the same 
.sympathy to my Province, even if it involves some loss, as was shown by 
my Honourable friend. Sir Frank Noyce, who has said that no money order 
fees would be charged for sending money to the Relief Committees. In 
the same way, some reduced rates should be given by the Honourable Sir 
Joseph Bhore for carrying sugar cane from Bihar to the mills in the United 
Prpvinces. It may be, say, four annas a maund, the sugar cane producer 
; in Bihar may get at least four annas a maund. With these words, Sir, I 
move my motion. 

Mr. Pr^QSident (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Cut motion 
moved: 

"That the demand under the .head *Bailway Board* be reduced by Be. 100.*’ 

Baja 'Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I most heartily support my friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad's motion, and I am glad he had the opportunity of moving it today, 
although it is the last day of the Railway Budget demands. I am also 
grateful to you for giving me this opportunity to speak before my friend 
Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar gets up, because pnee he gets up, 
it is impossible for me to make out any points. So I am glad that I will be 
able to say whatever I have got to say before my friend, the Diwan 
Bahadur, supplements it with his wide knowledge and greater researches 
into the statistics and the trade movements and returns and all that. 

Sir, I have got only a few remarks to make, but I am very sour upon 
the way in which railways discriminate between one commodity and the 
other commodity and also between rates from one station < to ; another dn 
connection with the agricultural produce. I have a. little grievance against 
my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, that when he appealed to Government 
to make special rates for rice, he forgot Madras. Sir, Madras is always at 
a disadvantage except when sometl^g or other turns :up, aoid then th© 
Honourable the Home Member says that Madras can^take .care of hevaeif. 
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lb. Gaya Kasad Singh (Muzaifai^ptt^'^cuW'Champaraii; Noh-Muhazn- 
[iiadan)i: > MadrM took care of ud al«o in thiB -Hause; 

G. XMShai^ certainly try to do it, but at 

the same time I have got to live. All that 1 .want ‘in connection with the 
disposition of the rates is to enable -me to have soime food to eat and then 
I will thank Gbd and will be able to take care of everybody here, so that 
they may not go wrong includihg my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh. (A VMce: “He alwaya goes wrong./^*) ^ Sometimes he does. There 
is one little incident that took place some time ago. • I do’ not know if the 
same thing exists now, because, latterly, I had no opportunity to take 
interest in this. That is the most favourable rate that the railways quote 
for the raw products and the most disadvantageous rate when they can 
find a wagon for the finished material. I will give you an instance. The 
Hyderabad Dominion is, I think, the second largest tract of country, in 
India which produces castor seed. Years ago, there was an American 
concern, and a representative of it came out here and wanted to manu- 
facture oil and the by-products from the castor seed. They wanted to lay 
their pipe line from the nearest station to the Marmagoa port and then 
bring their own steamers and load the oil in those steamers’ and take it 
to America. The reason why such a proposal came into existence was this. 
If I exported raw material, then the representatives of Volkart Brothers 
or of Kally Brothers will outdo me, because they have the greatest 
facilities in the shape of wagons from the place of production right up to 
the port. Now, if I have got oil and if I had made a forward contract with 
a foreign country, the greatest difficulty for me is to transport’ that oil 
from my place right up to the port and to get it in time to fulfil my 
contract with the foreign merchant or importer. Time after time we were 
faced with this difficulty. At last we found relief by getting this American 
company to start on a huge scale the manufacture of oil and conveying 
it right up to Marmagoa. We had to cover a long distance, because we 
are living in the interior and our friends, the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Bail way Company on the one side and the Great Indian Peninsula 
from Wadi to Eaichur on the other, are so very solicitous of our welfare 
that it was impossible to give effect to this scheme on whatever calcula- 
tions you may arrive at it, and the result was that the whole scheme failed. 
If this statement of mine is challenged, I can adduce proofs to the effect 
that materials which could be utilised as raw materials in other countries, 
were not so treated* Of course I have nothing to say against those people 
who try and get their things as cheap as possible. In the matter of business, 
it is no good sitting down and crying; you must be up and doing. But my 
complaint is about my own railways, which, as my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Neogy, said the other day, belong to us, in consequence of the 850 
crores.of capital that we have sunk in them. I say, therefore, that the 
railways should not make a discrimination in that matter. I will tell you 
another incident. When we opened up what is now known as the metre 
gauge in the Nizam Bailways, at that time it was known as the Hyderabad- 
Godavari Valley Bailway, naturally we transported our agricultural and 
industrial products from Hyderabad and from the other end of our metre 
gauge right up to Manmad and from there tranship them on to Bombay. 
Before that, all our goods went as far as Wadi and from there we had to 
take them to Bombay. Everybody knows that the distance between 
Manmad and Bombay is less than the distance between Wadi and Bombay. 
The G. I. p. Bailway authorities found out that we were diverting our trade 
to Manmad, and so they promptly raised the freight’ end' made the freight 
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between Manmad and Bombay equal to the freight between Wadi and 
Bombay. That may be a business-like way of doing things, and the 
result was that the Hyderabad agriculturist was faced with this position. 
We were situated in an inland place and so we had to pay more and more 
money. Between the Railway Company and the Government which come 
in for its demand, w'hat is there ? My Honourable friend says, improve the 
conditions of the agriculturists. But there is nothing left upon which the 
agriculturist could improve himself. Tf there is any excess of production, 
as I believe it is the idea of the Railway Department, then they ought to 
give us facilities for exporting the excess products. 

The otlicr day I was told that we in Madnis produce 1,250,000 tons 
of rice jiiore than our actual requirements and we get 400,000 tons from 
Burma as imports, so that we have got 1,650,000 tons to get rid of. I 
believe the condition now is that Bengal produces much less than what 
it requires for her owm consumption. Now, Sir, it is up to Government 
to give us facilities to get rid of the extra produce, so that it may go to 
Bengal and find some market. It is no good saying that I am asking for 
more than what the Madras rice fetches in my own place. But when 
I do find some market for my rice, and I have got to tranship my surplus 
production to Bengal, then, I submit, we ought to be given some facilities 
to do that as cheap as possible. 

I would like to bring one other matter to the notice of the Honourable 
Member in charge. Burma exports rice to India. I do not object to that, 
because Burma at present forms part of India, and so long as she chooses 
to be with India, I cannot object to Burma sending her rice', over to 
India. But what I am concerned with is that the rates that prevail for 
transporting by sea Burma rice up to Madras is infinitely less than the rate, 
for instance, that obtains between Madras and the Southern Districts^ 
say, up to a distance of 200 miles. What, therefore, happens is that, 
instead of unloading in Madras, they take it to one of these coastal ports 
by choice, Negapatam, and then from there they take to the Southern 
Districts. Being coarser rice, it can be sold much cheaper than the rice 
that we produce, and the result is, even the little money that we can 
make out of our produce are lost to us on account of this. The rate for 
sea-going traffic from Burma to Madras is cheaper, and, therefore, some 
means must he devised by which the railway freights could be made as 
cheap as the steamer freights. I do not know how the Government will 
do it. It is not my business to find out ways and means. My business 
is merely to cry for a remedy. The Government say that they take care 
of me and tlicy take as much as 85 per cent in the shape of land revenue 
from me in order to maintain the Government. Therefore, it is the busi- 
ness of the Government to find out a remedy to cheapen the railway 
freights. It is not for me to suggest the remedy. If I am in the place 
of Government, then probably I w’ould have suggested some remedy, hut 
at present 1 have no materials befc-ro me, and, therefore, I do not know 
how these freights fire worked out. My business is only to tell the 
Government how T arn situated econojoically, and if is left to the Govern- 
ment to relieve iny distress. 

Last yea’* or the year before, the Ceylon market was practically closed 
to us, and what little export there could be from the Southern districts 
was prevented the attitude o£ the S. I. Railway. Yesterday, nay 
Honourable friend, Mr. Upp’ Saheb, said a lot of things about his part of 
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the country. The S. I. Eailway were good enough to resist us for a long 
time, and, after a good deal of trouble, they lowered the rate just to 
such an extent that it was impossible to accept, for the price has gone down. . 
Perfectly true, they lowered the rate and probably their income was reduced 
on that account. I cannot say definitely, because, if the rates are lowered, 
there is a greater quantity that is exported and probably the income would 
be adjusted in this manner. I wanted to study the statistics, but they 
were so confused that I had to wade through a tremendous lot of figures 
which, if it does not absolutely confound you, it is absolutely of no use 
to you for all practical purposes. I submit that India is chiefly an 
agricultural country and it contains 90 per cent of figricultural population, 
and the prosperity of India will never come except if the agricultural 
population is protected. How are you going to do it ? If there is a little 
surplus, we are not able to export it to another place. The rise in the 
price for which we have been asking for a long time has not come about, 
and, the more I think of it, the more I am led to think that it depends 
upon the devaluation of the rupee. But I am not going to trouble the 
ITouse about that now, because it would be irrelevant to the point under 
discussion. Barring that, I would respectfully submit that Government 
would kindly make a list of the agricultural products and trace them from 
the point, of production up to the point where the things are mostly in 
demand, rice, wheat, millet, cotton and other products, and find out how, 
with the least burden, we can transport our articles from one place to 
another. After all,* I do not want to touch the pocket of the railway, 
because it is touching my own pocket, or it would be touching from one 
pocket to another. I know that my Honourable friends in the Punjab 
have got a powerful set of lungs and so they have been able to cry and 
get a cheap freight for the Punjab wheat. It is the Punjab wheat that 
has been able to weigh the scale in favour of the Muhammadans getting 
two seats in the Statutory Board. (Laughter.) Unfortunately, w^e in 
Madras do not eat wheat, and probably on that account our lungs are not 
particularly strong, but our stomach is all the same very insistent and we^ 
are always getting hungry, and who is there to listen to our plaintive cries ? 
Nobody, but this is the only time when I can ventilate my grievances. But 
some of my Honourable friends say what is the good of discussing all these 
things in the Budget? But there is a Urdu proverb which says: 

**Zahar dast inara rone nnhin diya*^ 

“The tyrant beats you, but does not allow you to cry.“ 

This is . my position, but my Honourable friend, the Diwan Bahadur, 
objects to my raising all these grievances now. But I say, this is the only 
time when I can put forward, in spite of the time restriction, my grievances. 
But my friend says, do not cry. 

In conclusion, in supporting this motion, I hope that the agricultural- 
products will have the first, will have the fairest, will have the best and 
will have the only chance in ])rescrihing favourable rates and freights in 
order to move our products from one place to another. 

Mr. N. M. Josh! (Nominated Non-official): May I ask your direction 
on one point, Sir? I find the practice is growing in this House that the 
Government do not take part in the middle of the discussion, with the 
result that the discussion goes on in a one-sided manner, and I feel, 
Mr. i^esident, and I would like you to state your view w'hether it will! 
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not be convenient for the Government to take part in the ^ddlW of the 
discussion and then reply after the other speakers hare spoken if* the 
Government should find the reply is necessary. 

Mr. K. 0. TStBogf (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): The 
discussion will also be shortened. 

Mr. N. M. Joahi: Yes, Sir, if the Government should take part in the' 
middle of the discussion, it will also save the time of the House. 

Bala Bahadur O. KAshnamachariar: I had brought the same point to 
your notice on several- occasions, and I do feel that you will kindly think 
over the matter and give us some relief. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): It is very 
difficult to lay down a hard and fast rule as to when exactly the Govern- 
ment Member ought to intervene. If, in the course of the discussion, 
it appears to the Government Member that his intervention at an early 
stage will cut short the discussion and will throw light on matters about 
which Honourable Members on the Opposition side are groping in the 
derk, then, the Chair would strongly advise the Honourable Member of 
Government to intervene at an early stage. But if the Honourable Member 
for Government finds that there is nothing that he could contribute to 
shorten the discussion and that he would simply like to listen to the 
criticism of the various speakers and then reply to the debate, then it 
would be left to him to intervene at the last stage It would all depend 
on the nature of the debate. The Honourable Member for Government 
must be the best judge and decide at what stage of the debate his inter- 
vention would be useful. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: T dare say the Government Member would be 
willing to stand up and give the reply, but it is we who are prolonging the 
discussion. 

Mr. MuhSlinmkd Azhar Ali (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, in previous years when this .Budget discussion was 
going on, Mr. Hayman used to stand up in the middle and clear up the 
points. 

Sir Abdur Bahim (Calcutts^ and Suburbs : Muhammadem Urban) : Sir, 
I believe that besides the Honourable Member in charge of the subject, 
there are also other Official Members who can throw light on the subject 
under discussion, and, I think, if light is thrown on certain matters when 
questions are raised in the course of the discussion, it not only shortens 
the debate, but makes our task on this side of the House much easier. 

Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and 
Railawys). Sir, I do not quite follow the points that have been raised by 
Honourable Members. F think the whole object, as I said the other day, 
m moving a c\^ motion was to ventilate grievances on the floor of this 
House. ^ Now, Sir, it is impossible for me to get up before I know what 
those grievances are. Honourable Members of the House are entitled to 
a ^full reply in regard to such grievances as they wish to ventilate. It 
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%as, therefore, I think, been the practice to wait until Honourable Members 
have made a full statement of their criticisms and then to give them 
as complete a reply as it is possible to give. If Honourable Members, as 
suggested by my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, prefer merely to raise 
a general point, I am certainly prepared to answer such general point at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The inter- 
vention of the Honourable Member for Government at an early stage in 
certain cases to explain what Government have done may probably enable 
Honourable Members on the other side to realise that some of the 
grievances are imaginary, and they would not give vent to them. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): But there is one difficulty. After the Government Member replies, 
subsequent spesakers will perhaps raise new points, and so it should be 
made possible for more than one Government Member to sx)eak. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): Sometimes our grievance may be based on incorrect or 
insufficient information, and if the Government Member helps us, it will 
very much shorten the discussion. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, my point was not only as regards the shortening 
of the time. My point was that in moving either a reduction or a Resolu- 
tion or any other motion, we criticise Government's policy and we ask 
Government to lay down their policy. If Government will not state what 
their policy is, we shall go on making one-sided speeches. If Government 
intervene in the middle and state what their policy is, we shall be able 
to reply, otherwise not. Otherwise Government sit on like an oracle and 
have the last word. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mltter (Leader of the House): Sir, 
Mr. Joshi says Government shoiild state their policy. No doubt Honourable 
^lernbers opposite have a right to know what the Government policy is. 
But criticism is made not merely on policy, but on day to dav administra- 
tion. With regard to grievances arising out of day to day administration, 
Honourable Members form their views from their own experience and they 
bring facts to light. It is, thus, not merely a question of policy only, 
but policy plus administration. When these are inextricably mixed up, 
how can you expect the Government Member to get up in the midst of 
the debate ? As !Mr. Mitra pointed out, after the Government Member 
has spoken, other criticisms are made, criticisms both on policy and on 
administration. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: He has a right of reply. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: T am not suggesting that Honour- 
able Members may not bring forward new facts and new suggestions, and 
so on. But that will not shorten the debate by any means; that will only 
necessitate more than one speech from the Government side. If that is 
the intention of the House that, whenever a criticism is made, the Gov- 
ernment Member should get up and answer that criticism, and when a 
second criticism is made, he should get up again and answer that criticism 

o 
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that will not facilitate matters. Much the best course is for the Govern- 
ment Member to see whether criticism was being made upon insufficient 
material or erroneous assumptions, and so on. In such a case, the inter- 
vention of the Government Member at an early stage would undoubtedly 
facilitate the debate and shorten it. But you cannot lay down a hard 
and fast rule. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I think Government ought not to be satisfied with 
the last word. They have the last word, but we want that, in the midst 
of the debate, some light should be thrown by Government. Some official 
on behalf of Government ought to state what the position is with regard tO' 
the discussion which is going on. In that case we will be able to review 
our own position and perhaps it might shorten the discussion. At any 
rate, we would arrive at a much more satisfactory conclusion than if Gov- 
ernment take up the position that they will have the last word and will 
not say anything more. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
does not think there should be a discussion on this point. There is a great 
deal of force in what Sir Abdur Rahim says, because, after all, a debate 
should not simply be one-sided, but there ought to be opportunities for 
both sides to answer criticisms levelled by each side. To bring about that 
result, it would probably be advisable that in as many cases as possible 
somebody representing Government should intervene early in the debate, 
so that the Opposition might know what exactly the point of view of 
Government is and then give their reply. In any case, the Member for 
Government has the last word and he has got a right of reifiy again. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, 

I heartily support the motion moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad, Secretary of the Rural Group, and so ably supy^ortod by the Presi- 
dent of the Group, the Raja Bahadur. Eighty per cent, of the people of 
India earn their living directly from agriculture, and almost the w'hole of 
the rest indirectly from it. For some years past, the prices of agricultural 
products have gone down enormously. And to add to it, the Railway 
Board has handled the question of freight rate on agricultural products so 
unreasonably, uneconomically and so unsympathetically that food grains 
have not been able to move on our railways as they should. The result has 
been that surplus production of certain articles in some Provinces have not 
been able to remove the shortage in other Provinces. Foreign supplies 
conveyed to India at cheaper rates through steamers have captured those 
markets. While claiming to be commercial organisations, our railways 
have failed to appreciate the fundamental principle of commerce which is 
development and constant pressure towards seeking and taking advantage 
of every outlet. Sir, all goods are divided up into ten classifications to 
each of which a maximum rate per maund per mile is attached and also 
a minimum rate per maund per mile, within which the rates vary; and this 
classification may be modified by the application of schedules to goods, or, 
again, modification may take place by what are known as special station 
to station rates which are subject in turn to further sub-division. Over 
and above this, there are favoured goods and specially favoured goods as 
regards rates. So freight rate on goods in India has no principle and no 
reason. The same article has one rate for inland trade and another and 
lower rate, if meant for export. 
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Grains and pulses are placed in class I. I will deal briefly with rice and 
wheat only. Rice is the most important agricultural produce in India. 
The price of rice has gone down to one-fourth of its 1927-28 price and is 
now selling in my parts at ten annas a maund. This is much less than the 
cost price. The freight rate on rice from Rangoon to Madras is 4a. 8p. per 
maund, while from stations in Godavari and Kistna deltas to Madras it is 
7 annas per maund; and from Tanjore and Coimbatore districts it is from 
6a. Ip. to 6a. 2p. per maund. From Rangoon to Calicut, the freight is 
5a. 6p. per maund, while from Kistna and Godavari to Calcutta it is, 8a. 
4p. per maund. It is no wonder that Burma, Siam and Indo-China rice 
is dumped into the Indian market. There is also an export duty on rice 
of 2a. 3p. per maund even under these circumstances. I do not know 
the rate on rice in the Bengal Nagpur Railway which is the only railway in 
our parts. But, I am sure, it is prohibitive. I will quote one sentence 
from a Government report: 

“Enquiries made from the Beni^l Nagpur and M. S. M. Railways show that 
since the beginning of 1933 reductions in railway freights have been made and 
have had the effect of stimulating; internal rice traffic from the producing areas both 
in Orissa and Madras.’* 

I now come to wheat. For reasons unknown, probably for stimulating 
export in Karachi port, wheat from the Punjab is carried at a slightly re- 
duced rate; so wheat is generally carried to Calcutta by steamer from 
Karachi, and this process, after paying wharfage charges at two ports, is 
much cheaper (three annas per maund) than the all-rail route to Calcutta. 
There cannot be a better illustration of the Railway Board's failure to rise 
equal to the occasion in times of emergency. The coal trade in India 
enjoys a most-favoured commodity treatment, probably because members 
of the ruling race are intimately connected with it. The freight rate on 
rice and wheat is .38 of a pie per maund per mile maximum and .100 of 
a pie per maund per mile minimum; but, due to the schedules and other 
conditions, the general rate is never much below the maximum, while coal 
enjoys a special tariff of its own quite outside the limits of both the classi- 
fication and schedule rates. The general freight rate for coal is '05 of a 
pie per maund per mile. Besides this low rate of freight, coal enjoys, 
since 1887, many other advantages and facilities for transport. What is 
the relative importance of coal and food-grains ? In 1927-28, the contribu- 
tion from land revenue alone, paid throughout British India, was 35.41 
crores of rupees. What did coal contribute during the same year? It 
cannot have been an important amount, as in the report submitted to 
Parliameyit a head is not assigned for it. In the same year, the value of 
exports of rice, wheat and barley alone amounted to 39.25 crores of rupees 
while the total value of coal produced during the same period was 9.02 
crores of rupees only. Again, in the same period, the percentage of the 
population occupied in the production of raw materials was 73.15, while 
that employed in the exploitation of minerals was .17 only. Have not, 
therefore, the agricultural producers the same claim at least if not more on; 
the sympathies of the Railway Board? Men travelling in the third class 
are generally concerned with the agricultural produces, while men con- 
cerned with coal trade generally travel in the first class ; and the treatment 
of the Railway Board towards each of them is in the same proportion. 
I may assure my much-esteemed friend, Mr. Sen, that I do not mean 
that he should not enjoy the advantages given to coal: but that I should 
also enjoy the same advantages along with him. Raise the freight rate 
on coal to that of what it is on rice and wheat, and in six months coal 
^ould be lying in stacks at the pit mouths as nobody would buy it who 
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could possibly do without it, just as is happening to rice and wheat today. 
Trade is not flowing and the produce is lying about in stagnant nn- 
connected pools, as would happen to coal under similar circumstances. 
But if agricultural produce is placed in the same rate as coal, I believe 
inland trade and even export would be stimulated to a considerable extent 
without bringing any loss to the Railway Administration, and at the same 
time greatly relieving the present distress. Agricultural produce is the 
best in the matter of railway transport as they pack well, the packages are 
uniform in size and weight; there is no danger from leakage or deterioration 
in transit and wagons can be loaded to their fullest capacity. 

I will now deal with the question of surcharge. In 1917, the Govern- 
ment of India levied a surcliarge on all goods traffic as a war measure only, 
and food grains were charged at the rate of two pies per maund and the 
amount collected was credited to Government direct. In 1921, a proi)Osal 
was made to increase this surcharge, and so a special primage charge of 
2^ annas per rupee was levied. But, subsequently, in 1922, a new’ classi- 
fication of rates was introduced, and rates existing before the w^ar were 
increased by 15 to 25 ])er cent, which is now appropriated into the railway 
revenues and no account of what this increase yields is being kept now- 
adays. Is not this surcharge an indirect tax on agriculturists? By this 
means the agricultural producers have to pay another tax over and above 
the land tax. In agricultural produce, it is the producer wdio bears the 
burden and not the buyer as in other commodities, because there is great 
competition, both internal and foreign, and, secondly, agriculturists are 
not at all organised,. 

There is another point. By means of the railways, cannot the Federal 
Government at any time strangle an autonomous Province that produces 
surplus agricultural produce, by imposing special charges on those articles 
if they so like ? I w’ill ask my Muhammadan friends, who are so keen 
over x)rovincial autonomy, to remember this. 

I will now raise the question of the difficulties of iny own unfortunate 
Province. I represent a constituency here which is a purely consuming 
one ; as it has all along been tied to the tail end of some Province or other, 
no attention has ever been paid to our industries. The Province is com- 
I)08ed mainly of coastal districts, and hence fish is found in abundance 
there. In fact, fish in large quantities is carried to the markets of Kharag- 
fiur Jeinshcdpur and j^^irticularly Calcutta from all parts of Orissa, parti- 
cularly from the Chilka Lake; but fresh fish is placed in class 6 of the 
classification of goods, thereby raising the freight to two and a half times 
that of class 1. Even then the Railway Authorities do not provide for any 
amenities for the quick transport of fish. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty); The Honour- 
able Member m\ist conclude now. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: There are no refrigerated godowns near the 
Chilka Lake, nor are there refrigerated carriages in goods trains. There ar® 
also no refrigrated godowns at Calcutta on the B. N. R. The result i® 
that except the Chilka side, for other places, ice is brought to the localitios 
for packing fish. A large quantity of fish is spoiled during transit. Fish 
trade cannot grow up due to high freight, and as no special facilities to the 
trade are provided to the trade by the B. N. R. While fresh meat 
is sold in. Calcutta from America, fresh fish cannot be carried to Calcutta 
from a distance of 200 miles. 
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Cocoanut is another of oiir important trade. But mofet of our produce 
has got to be transported for want of a local market. The freight 
12 Noon. cocoanut is .42 as it is placed in class TE. The local 

producers are finding it very hard to compete with others due to this high 
freight rate, and the result is that this industry is dwindling. 

Utensils in black and soft white stones are manufactured in Orissa, but 
as the B. N. R. Company charges a very high freight rate on them 
and yet no care is taken during -their transit, this industry is also dying 
out for want of a market. 

Orissa's forest-produces are very large. The B. N. Railway gives no 
special rate for the transport of forest produce. 1 could cite many such 
instances to show how the Railway Administration in Jndia is not run 
either on commercial lines or for the good of the country. 

Sir, I will liere very briefly state tlie inequitable third cla-ss ... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member must res\ime his seat. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, Honourable Members opposite, 

[ think, desire to know the general princii)les upon which w'e proceed in 
the matter of fixing our rates for agricultural and industrial produce. On 
this matter, Sir, I endeavoured to give to the House as much light as I 
possibly could at an earlier stage. T endeavoured to make it clear that, 
in view of tlie fact that we were required to work on a commercial basis, 
it was really not possible for us to quote any rates which w’cre not strictly 
economic rates, and I endeavoured to enunciate what, 1 thought, was a 
really important principle, namely, that assistance, if it w^as to be given 
to agriculture and to industries, should not be concealed, should not be 
indirect, it should not be at the expense of the railways, but that it should 
1)0 definite, direct and open, so that from time to time the Legislatures and 
the (Toveriiments concerned could know*^ exactly wdiat assistance was being 
given to w^hat particular industry, and could vary the principles on which 
they were acting and also the measure of assistance given. T may point 
out that, in a particular case, not so very long ago, the Government of 
the Punjab actually did proceed on those principles. They agreed to re- 
imburse to the Raihvay Department any loss, speaking generally, that 
might accrue from the carriage of Punjab wheat to certain destinations at 
i*ertain concessional rates. That, I submit. Sir, is the correct principle 
upon which to proceed. Nevertheless, I would submit to this House that, 
w’h(3rever it w^as possible for us to feel that a reduction of rates would stimu- 
late and attract traffic, w^e have never been backward to introduce such 
rates. T hope I will be able to satisfy the House that in this matter we 
have paid very special attention to the case of agricultural produets. Now, 
I shall refer to actual points w^hich have been made by Honourable Mem- 
bers. 

My friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, referred to the case of sugar. He 
pointed out that whereas the rate for sugar from Bombay to the United 
I^rovinces was, I think he said, Rs. O-lB-0 per maiind, the rate for sugar 
from Oawnpore to the Central Provinces was something like Rs. two a 
J^aund. Bir, I have not been able to find any justification whatsoever for 
the latter statement. On the contrary, the railways have gone, as far as 
they possibly could, to reduce rates in order to stimulate traffic from the 
sugar producing centres to other parts of India, in fact I am not sure that 
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we shall not lay ourselves open to criticism from areas other than the 
northern areas producing sugar for the rates which we have recently intro- 
duced. May I give to the House specific instances ? In January, 1938, the 
East Indian Bailway Administration quoted special rates for sugar from 
important centres in the United Provinces to Howrah. These rates meant 
a reduction of between 25 per cent, to 41 per cent, in the rates previously 
applicable. The G. I. P. Bailway quoted special rates for sugar to Bombay 
from factories situated on the Bengal and North Western Bailway, the East 
Indian Bailway, and the Eastern Bengal Bailway, and the reductions 
amount to something between 9 per cent, and 36 per cent. With a view 
to developing the long distance traffic from Bengal and North Western Bail- 
way stations, the East Indian Bailway, in conjunction with the Bengal 
Nagpur Bailway and the M. S. M. Railways, introduced in 1933 a special 
rate of Bs. 1-4-0 per maund via Mokama Ghat to Madras, and the reduc- 
tion represents a decrease of something like 55 per cent, in the rates pre- 
viously imposed. ' I do not think, Sir, that we can be charged with not 
having paid attention to agricultural interests. 

I think my friend also referred to the carriage of cane. There, again, I 
can assure him that something has been done. In view of the special 
circumstances of Bihar, brought about by the recent disaster, both the 
East Indian Railway and the Bengal and North Western Railway have 
agreed to carry at considerably reduced rates cane to the various factories 
serving the agricultural areas in Bihar producing cane. (Applause.) 

My friend, Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar, yesterday made the suggestion 
that if it was possible for us to carry coal at the rates at which we were 
carrying it, it ought also to be possible for us to carry agricultural produce 
at the same rate. Obviously, Sir, the argument is untenable. May I point 
out that the value of a ton of coal is something like Rs. o, and the value 
of a ton of wheat is something like Rs. 50. Surely, it would be impossible 
for us to impose on coal the same rate that we charge for wheat, and if 
we reduced the rates for the carriage of wheat to those charged for coal, 
well, Sir, we are bound for disaster. I would point out one thing to 
Honourable Members, and that is this, we have constantly to place in the 
balance the claims of commodities to low rates on the one hand, and the 
claims of third class passenger traffic on the other to low fares. It is 
possible in a country like the United State of America to put down the 
rates for the carriage of commodities, because they are able to charge com- 
paratively high rates for passenger traffic. We, on the other hand, cannot 
possibly raise our rates for third class passenger traffic beyond a certain 
limit. I hope Honourable Members will bear this limiting factor always in 
mind, namely, that we cannot both put down the rates for commodities 
and at the same time keep low — and we always wish to do so — the rates 
for third class passengers, without our railways working at a loss. Ulti- 
mately, the loss falls on the tax-payer and the country is no better off* 

I would point out, with special reference to what my friend, the Raja 
Bahadur, said that even in the case of rice we do what we possibly can. 
He pointed out that the carriage of rice from Rangoon to Madras costs 
less than the carriage of rice from Madras to certain stations, I think, up to 
a limit of 200 miles. Well^ it is a well-known fact that freight rates by 
sea are in all cases infinitely lower than it is possible for railways to 
charge. I cannot follow him into the exact details of the particular case 
that he quoted, but I shall be happy to go into the matter further with 
him if he desires to do sOi At the same time, I would point out that, 
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S66ing th6 conditions of the sgncultunst in the Madras Presidency, we have 
within recent months reduced the rates for the carriage of rice. The rates 
from stations in the Tanjore district to Colombo were reduced in April 
last by approximately 16 per cent, and for local bookings on the South 
Indian Bailway for distances of 166 to 400 miles from the 20th June, 1933, 
by from seven per cent, to 24 per cent. I can quote other similar reductions, 
but I hope the House will take it from me that we have not folded our 
hands and said, “it is impossible for us to do anything, because any lower 
rates would be uneconomicar*. • I do not know that I can at this stage 
usefully say anything very much more. 

There is one point my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, raised 
and that was in regard to rail-borne statistics. May, I say, I am in entire 
agreement with him on that matter ? I consider it was a very great mistake 
indeed for Government to have stopped the collection of those statistics 
(Hear, hear), and I may say that we shall shortly be in a position to 
supply information on matters pertaining to rail-bome statistics. (Applause.) 
Then my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, made what I may 
characterise as a* thoroughly unfounded charge when he said that the rates 
for cotton to the ports were low, deliberately low, in order to help Lanca- 
shire. I am sure, no one in this House would support a suggestion like 
that. 

That, Sir, covers most of the points that have been made so far. T 
think what I have said will enable Honourable Members to realise that in 
the matter of agricultural rates we have very definitely, as far as w^e 
possibly could, put down our rates, but that we cannot put them down to 
a point at which we shall be faced with loss on the working of our rail- 
ways. * 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division: Muhammadan): 
May I know wliat is the reduced rate for sugarcane at present? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I cannot tell my Honourable friend 
the reduced rates in force, but I shall be happy to get them from the 
Administrations and to communicate them to my Honourable friend. The 
whole idea was that in view of the fact that certain factories had been 
damaged in the Bihar area by the earthquake, the ryot should not suifer 
by reason of that fact. The idea underlying this reduction was that sugar- 
cime might be more easily carried to the nearest working factory to enable 
the ryot to sell his cane. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Mr. President, I am thankful that the Honourable Mem- 
ber for Commerce and Railways intervened at this early stage of the 
debate and has cleared up some of the points, and, if I still venture to 
support the motion, it is because I feel that other aspects of the ques- 
tion have not yet been considered by the Government, and some of those 
aspects I should like to place before this House. 

Sir, I hold in my hand a copy of the proceedings of the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council of 1912, and if you read the speech of Sir Vithaldas Thac- 
kersey, who then introduced a Resolution concerning this very question 
of reasonable rates for goods traffic, you will find how close an approxi- 
mation there is between the arguments and the statements that were 
then made and the arguments and statements that have been made^ in 
the course of the debate today- Turning to one aspect of the question, 
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the speech of my Honourable friend, liaja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, 
when he suggested that the G.I.P. Bail way specifically enhanced the 
rates from Manmad to Bombay, so as to cut out the competition of the 
Hyderabad State Railway, I may recall to this House the observations of 
the late Sir Vithalxias Thackersey: 

‘•Inter-provincial trade also suffers owing to the so-called block rates quoted by 
practically all railways in order to draw a'll avail ble traffic to their own line and to* 
prevent as far as possible traffic from their own stations to go on other Companies* 
lines. This again from the Railway Company’s point of view is perfectly justifiable, 
as no Company can be expected to tolerate the transfer of its own traffic to other 
lines if it can i^ossibly prevent it. But from the country’s point of view, it is 
clearly not advantageous that merchants should be compelled to send their goods 
hot by the route which gives them readiest access to the best market — whether it be 
Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi tn* Madras— but by a route which brings the most profit 
to the Railway which happens to pass through the particular places. And again, 
why should the people of such places be hard hit because their geographical position 
may happen to be between two competing lines? These hardships are unavoidable 
in countries where railways are owned by private Companies, but why should they 
be tolerated in India where the railways belong to the State? 1 think a scheme 
ought to be devised under which the interests of the people may not suffer in the 
competition between rival Companies.” 

That brings me to the question which 1 want to put to the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member. The Honourable Member in his observations 
spoke as if there was no differentiation whatsoever with reference to the 
fixation of iheese rates — actual rates, not maxima and minima whe- 
ther the railwavs are State-owned or State- managed or are Company-man- 
aged. I shoulJ like to know if this is an accurate state of affairs. What 
control have the Government got over the fixation of the actual rates for 
station to station or long-distancfi or short-distance traffic with reference 
to Company railways? I remember, when the Acworth Committee was 
sitting, the Government ’ made out a» case that under various contracts^ 
they had entered into with these Companies, they had no power to fix 
the actual rates and that their i)Ower was exhausted by fixing the maxima 
and the minima rates. They relied on the following clause which appears 
in many of the contracts of these Company-managed railways : 

"The Secretary of State shall, from time to time, authorise the maximum and the 
minimum rates within which the Company shall be entitled to charge the public 
for ^services rendered by way of, or in connection with, the conveyance of passengers 
and goods or undertakings and shall prescribe the several classes and descriptions 
of passengers and goods to which such rates shall be respectively applicable.” 

Tlie Acworth Committee drew attention, however, to the fact that in 
the contracts made with these private Companies, there was a further clause 
to whiqh reference had not been made by the Government which submitted 
its memorandum on the subject to that Committee. The words were: 

“As well as the extent to which within the maximum and minimum so authorised 
the company may vafy the said rates in respect of distances from where or the 
special conditions under which such conveyance takes place or services are rendered.’* 

It is my recollection that the Acworth Committee said that while the 
Government were of opinion, on the basis of the advice taken from, their 
loc^l Oncers, that’ actual rates could be prescribed to the Company-man- 
tke Acworth Committee had taken similar opinion from 
. lawyers on the subjept and they said that the Government had 
tfieiigkt tp d? ^ want to know what is the position with reference 
to* tni^, if iny recodectidn serves me aright also, they said that, in any 
case, .legislation could be made for the purpose and that, by legislationf. 
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Government may direct the fixation of the actual rates, or what nlay bo 
termed as standard rates, and not merely content themselves with Tnaidmft 
andf minima rates in Company-managed railways. We know that this is 
a very important subject, and I want to know from the Honourable the 
Commerce Mf jnber whether there is any distinction in practice between 
the com2)letc authority which, 1 admit, he has over State-ow^ed ,^p4 
State-managed railways where the. entire basis of tramc 
rates is in the hands of the Commerce Member and the Kailway Board,, 
find the Company-managed railways like those which exist in South India, 
for .instanoe, the M. and S.M. Kailw^ay or the S.I.Ry., over this question 
of the fixation of the actual traffic rates. We are aware that the fixation 
of maxima and minima rates is of no avail whatsoever- My Honourable 
friend, ,Dr. Ziauddin, said in the course of the London Committee pro- 
ceeding's that tlie maxima and minima are fixed with such wide diver- 
gence between them that a coach and four can easily go through them, 
that they are of no bQnefit whatsoever, that they do not approximate 
anywhere to the actual rates, whether you take either the one extreme 
or the other, and he went on to make the suggestion in the course of the 
proceedings that these maxima’ and minima should be very much narrower 
to each otlior, so that the margin of discretion and the latitude which 
should be given to the Railway Board may be, as small as possible. But 
the. suggestif)!! of the Aeworth Committee was not merely that. It said 
that it should take power for fixing the standard rates, the actual rates 
in some cases at any rate, and tliat by legislation or b\ some other 
means this may be undertaken. They argued on the basis of the English 
Statute of 1894 which was amended by the Statute of 1921 which givea 
this actual powder so far as the English Company-owned private railways 
are eonccnnied. Thci Government have got the power, for remember that 
tliose are ])nblic utility concerns and are run under specific limitations and 
restrictions. They cannot claim to have that latitude and that discretion 
which a private trading firm has got. They have got certain responsi- 
bilities, they have got certain rights Statutorily given to them, and, there- 
fore, it is unreasonable to expect that they should not come in within 
the restrictions that, in the interests of the public, the Government of the 
day would like to inqiGse. Tn America also, as those who have studied 
the question know- under the Act of 1920, I think, an Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission has been appointed and that Commerce Commission 
has got the right to fix these rates. Tn the United States, among the 
enactments, there is one that coincides with a similar enactment in the 
Frencli ^Intermediate Stations Clause, by which the railway company is 
forbidden to charge more for a* short journey than for a long one if the 
first is included in the second and the transportation is effected under 
similar circumstances. 


fiut .me come to one chief grievance with regard to the traffic rate. 
Several instances wore quoted by Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, and instances- 
were also quoted by many of my Honourable friends. The real gravamen 
of the grievance is this. If for a long distance you charge a particular 
fiite, it sometimes happens that for a shorter distance in the same line 
you charge a higher rate. The reason for this is supposed to be thaA the 
I’ailway, by some mystical process, calculates the cost and fixes thepo 
fates. The economics of transportation according to the railway system 
|s a very peculiar economics. They work ,out on severa?! bases. If goods 
to be carried from one station to another j they take into consideration, 
first of- all, the cost of maintaining the permanent way, stations, and 
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station staff which is a fixed factor, supervision aaad general charges which 
is also a constant factor, the cost of repairs to rolling stock, which is the 
same whether it is long distance or short distance trafl&c, running e>c- 
penses are a fixed figure for an hour or for a day, aaid the principle on 
;which the whole thing is worked out is that the more a wagon e,am8 per 
day the better it is for the railway company. You may take an example- 
Suppose rice is sent from Madras to Calicut, or, better stilh some pro- 
duce is sent from Delhi to Calicut. The joinrney takes about^ seven to 
ten days. The mileage is there, about 1,500 miles, let us take it; What 
they do is this. They calculate the rate per mile, arrive at the figure 
and then see how many days the wagon takes to go to Calicut, the days 
which are taken in unloading the goods, the days which are taken to 
return, and possibly the days taken in empty haulage of that truck. It 
is obvious if the same principle is adopted with reference to the haailage 
of goods, say, over 50 miles, the time taken in unloading and loading, 
two days, makes all the difference and gives enormous weightage to the 
costing account, so that the haulage for the shorter distance pro-rata 
becomes very much more than the haulage for the longer distance. That, 
1 understand, is the reason why the anomaly exists in many of these 
cases, that the haulage for very much longer distances is really le 3 S than 
the haulage for smaller distances. In all these matters, there is one thing 
to bei taken into consideration, the capacity to bear the rate by the trader. 
It must at (least be as important a consideration as the fact whether the 
railway is able to earn or not, and may I also point out a fallacy in all 
these calculations, which generally applies to all these so-called Govern- 
ment commercial concerns. We had the same difficulty, for instance, 
when we examined the question of costing accounts with reference to the 
army factories which manufacture various lethal weapons and other things. 
For every order that you take, you add at the top of the costing account 
of that order overhead charges as you call it, little\ remembering that 
overhead charges is constant vrhethcr the additional order goes into the 
factory or not. Take the question of these< commodities. I said, one con- 
sideration at least, that should be borne in mind, is the capacity of the 
trader to bear the rate. You add to the charge that must be levied on 
the goods traffic the cost of keeping the permanent way, and the per- 
manent way establishment which is there, whether 10,0()0 more tons is 
conveyed or not, the cost of inspection staff, and so on, these things are 
constant, and yc,t you add all that, so that it becomes impossible for the 
trader to send his goods from place to place. 

My Honourable friend suggested that, in the case of paddy, in Madras, 
there has been a reduction of about 16 per cent- on they S.I.By. and 7 
to 24 per cent, elsewhere. But my Honourable friend knows, none better, 
at any rate the fact has been dinned into him day after day for the last 
thrcffO months that the price of commodities has fallen by 50 to 60 per 
cent. My Honourable friend gave a very good illustration. He said a ton 
of coal costs Es. 3 and a ton of wheat costs Es. 50* Can you levy the 
same charge on a ton of coal for transportarfiion as you can on a ton of 
wheat? I agree, and, therefore, I want my Honourablei friend to extend 
the logic of it to a commodity whose price has fallen very low, abnorm- 
ally low during the past years, and ask him whether he cannot, with 
benefit to the trade and the railways, reduce these charges. I agree with 
him that we do not want any sort of concealed protection under the 
freight pates. I do not want concealed protection for paddy traffic, through 
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the freight rates, but I say you have not worked out on the basis whether 
the trader can bear this rate and whether it is not ultimately profitable to 
the railways even at a/ very much more reduced rate to remove the large 
quantity of paddy which is held in the deltaic tracts of Northern Circars, 
for instance, to more profitable areas. There has been complaint also 
that port to port rates differ, and that those rates are much more advan- 
tageous than the rates from station to station. It is very diificult, owing 
to the complicated nature of these things, to arrive at accurate statistics, 
but I should like to emphasise* one point which has been brought out by 
my young friend Mr. Mahapatra regarding the classification of go^s. Origi- 
nally, before 1921-22, goods were classified into five classes. Now, at present 
these goods are classified into 10 classes. You will find eight of these 
classes are merely the result of splitting up of the first four classes of 
the original classification of five classes, and that the ninth or tenth are 
extraordinary classes of goods. Now, that classification is not a sufficient 
classification. I have already said that your minimum and maximum are 
so wide that it does no good at all, and following the precedents of 
America and England, we should really have a standard rate, rather than 
a minimum and maximum rate. I say further that you should have a 
classification of a greater detail- In England, the classificartiion goes to 
21 lists. Here you have got only ten lists and, that also, after a good 
deal of agitation on the subject. Your classification is not sufficiently de- 
tailed. It does not apply to all classes of goods. It does not take into 
consideration the characteristics of the goods, and, therefore, that classifi- 
cation works hardship also on the person who has to send these goods. In 
England, for instance, the Ministry of Transport in the year 1920 ap- 
pointed a Committee to consider this very question, and one of the re- 
commendations of that Committee was that for the future the principle of 
fixing maximum scales and allowing the railway company to fix actual 
rates within those maximum scales should be abandoned and the actual 
standard rates and tolls should be fixed by an independent tribunal. An- 
other important recommendation — they made about 15 recommendations 
— ^was that the classification should be divided into a greater number of 
classes than now exist. Sir William Acwortb, one of the greatest autho- 
rities on railway finance and railway matters generally, in his very inter- 
esting book on the ‘‘Elements of Eailway Economics*', says that the rail- 
way classification of goods is the foundation on which the edifice of rail- 
way rates is built up. I want to know whether this classification cannot 
be revised and whether, with greater detail and more attention to the 
natute of the goods carried, this new classification cannot be brought into 
existence. I venture to submit that the old classification of 1922 is very 
much out of date today, that goods traffic has increased, the classes of 
goods that are conveyed have increased. The nature of the requisites for 
the traders is increasing. Therefore, the time has come for the revision 
of the classification. 

1 want to refer lastly to one question. Is the Honourable Member 
satisfied that without legislation by this House he can carry on all these 
reforms that I have been suggesting? The Eailway Act has been there 
for 35 years nearly and has not yet been amended. All sorts of legisla- 
tion are coming up before this House. Does my Honourable friend be- 
lieve that, with reference to these many questions which are so often agi- 
tated, he can carry on with a Eailway Eates Advisory Committee about 
whose work I do not wish to say much, but whose attention to these sub- 
jects has not been sufficient. The Eailway Eates Advisory Committee is 
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really appointed by executive order and the questions that rare referred 
to it" are complaints of undue; preference under section 42 of the Indian 
Railways Act and complaints that rates are unreasonable in themselves. 
I would like to know from the Honourable the Commerce Member in how 
many cases the Railway Rates Advisory Committee has taken up this 
question of complaint that the rates are unreasonable in themselves. Un- 
due ])reference one can understand* Mc^rchants come forward beca'use 
one class of merchants are favoured more than another and the Railway 
Rates Advisory Committee has d«alt with these questions, but unreason- 
able rates is the subject that this motion has prominently brought before 
the attention of this House. With reference to the, unreasonable rates, I 
ask -whether the Railway Rates Advisory Committee has in a single inr 
stance decided upon tlio point. My Honourable friend may say that 
those, who are interested in it, the large bulk of the people have not come 
forward with a complaint before the Government which can be referred to 
the Railway Rates Advisory Committee, but he realises easily the difficulty 
of a complaint being made and my Honourable friend, if he wants com- 
plaints, must take the statements, made by Honourable Members on the 
floor of the House, as complaints sufficient for him. How can you get a 
representative body of traders in pcaddy, $or instance, going up to the 
Government with a petitibn or a representative body of traders in fish of 
my friend’s province going up to the Government and putting in a peti- 
tion that the rates are in themselves unreasonable, not that it is a kind 
of undue preference. How do the Government expect that these* petitions 
will be coming from these representative bodies? We are the represen- 
tative ])ersons who bring before you cases of this kind and we suggest 
that these rates are unreasonable, and I trust that Government will take 
action on them. 

Finally, as T said, I think legislation on these subjects is overdue, and 
I should be glad to have the views of my Honourable friend, the» Com- 
merce Member, whether he thinks that by mere executivei action, by a 
sort of suppressing one interest and elevating another: interest through 
railway companies, over which the Government, at least so far as Com- 
papy-owned lines are concerned, have not got sufficient control, the posi- 
tion/ can be kept uj) very much longer. Sir, I support this motion. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): As one who has 
tinkered with the rates policy of the almighty Railway Board during the 
last few years, the Railway Board which is going to be a Statutory Railway 
Authority, as my London friends have designed it to be, T listened very 
attentively to the speech of my Honourable friend, the Railway Member, 
and T felt .that the sum and substance of that speech was: “We have no 
rates policy, [f we have a rates policy, it is as much as the traffic can 
bear.“ We have no rates policy that will save the industries and the agri- 
ovdljural produce of the country find also add to the prosperity of the country. 

friend, the Railway Member, has not consulted his dual 
soul— the Commerce Member. If he does so, he would have found iu the 
^rctuves of the Commerce De7)artment various carefully worked out schemes 
from the industrial bodies, from the various Chambers of Commerce, show- 
how the tariff policy of the Railway Department is working 
^d^^ersely fhe commercial and industrial development of 

the country. My friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, might have made a slip* 
Jfy jifiend mado a slip to the extent that the railway rates policy is 
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designed to help Lancashire and what my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, 
w^anted to convey was that the policy of the bureaucrats of the Railway 
Board for the last 30 years had been to help European commerce. The 
rates have been so designed that it allows raw produce to go at a cheap 
rate for export outside, and it also helj^s imi^orted produce to go over the 
country. Government have never had any time to think about it. Govern- 
ment were afraid of the Railway Board before 1924, and, after 1924, when 
the Railway Finance separation convention took place, the mighty bureau- 
crat, who sat as the Chief Commissioner of the Railways for tlio time, 
simply terrorised the Railway Member of the Government and the poor 
Railway Member, although he at times saw eye to eye with the complaints 
on this side of the House, could not proceed further. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. V. R. Rau, had been very often in the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, tried to help us to see through the difficulties, and, in 1932, before. 
Sir, you were placed in that exalted Chair, when my Flonoxirable friend, 
Mr. Ranga Iyer, raised the bogey, the issue of the Statutory Railway 
Authority, in speaking on that you said that the niilways had two vital 
issues before them — one about their future administration and the other w'as 
about their rates policy. I will just quote a few lines: 

‘•Take, again, the question of rates which probably is the most fundamental 

question in railway management If I am to ask my Honourable friend 

the Commerce Member to state what is their rates policy, he will come out with that 
.specious jdirase, ‘Our rates policy is what the traffic will hear’. But, Sir, that will 
leave you no wiser than when you raised the question.*’ 

Then, I will just quote another i)asBage towards the end: 

“But if the future rates policy of India is to be handed over to an impartial rates 
tribunal, are they to launch up<m an entirely new rates policy or are they to work 
within tho maxima and minima rates on which the Indian railway policy is based — 
that would be an important question. It would be easy to constitute the rates 
tribunal, hut it will be a very difficult matter to Siiy what exactly its functions 
should he. These, Sir, are all matters on which it would be f<x)lisb to venture giving 
haphazard and off-hand opinions, hut 1 hope that in what I have stated T have 
made my position clear that the question is of such tremendous importance that a 
very detailed examination of the whole problem ought to he made by an independent 
Committee or rommi.ssion.” 

Sir, T wish to draw the attention of my Honourable friend, the Railway 
Member, to this, because he was not present in 1932. T want to know 
what the Railway Member, the Chief Commissioner and tho Financial Com- 
rnissioyor have done. Mr. P. R. Rau was a member of tho Railway Re- 
trenchment Advisory Committee, of which you. Sir, were the President. 
Have they brought this to tho notice of the present Railway Atember that 
this was the demand from the President of the Railway Retrenchment Com- 
mittee that there should be a Committee to go into the question of the 
rates and the tariff? 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar, thought that we had already got 
a Riiilwiiy Tinbunal. Sir, we have got some sham show somewhere in 
Delhi which is a peripatetic show of the Railway Board for six months in" 
the, year and is styled as the Rates Advisory Committee. Tt is a show to 
which the merchants must come with advocates, lawyers and baiTisters 
to prove their cases and the Railway Agents thereby also become more 
extravagant. They spend lakhs of rupees in conducting these oases, and at 
last very little relief comes to the merchants. My Hoiiourahle friend. Sir 
Darcy Lindsay, pointed out yesterday that the railways were tottering and 
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living on skimmed milk only, and they wanted to have the cream from* 
the motor transport. The Eailway Administrations know that they 
are having shortly a Statutory Boilway Authority. They know that the 
military policy of the Government of India and of the British Government 
will back them up to put any high tariff on passenger and goods traffic. My 
Honourable friend, the Railway Member, might have succeeded in reducing 
a little the passenger tariflf in the North Western Railway, because it was: 
found to be a necessity. Why not the Railway Board should take a lesson 
from these things ? My Honourable friend mentioned in his speech that the 
passenger traffic has gone down, but the goods traffic has gone up during 
1933-34. Has it really gone up ? If you refer, Sir, to the report compiled 
by Dr. Meek in one of the dark rooms of the Secretariat, you will find that 
the total exports and imports of India amount to somewhere about 260 
crores now instead of Rs. 600 crores as they were three or four years ago. 
Tf that is the situation, the Railway Board, without any scientific mind — 
and it is getting now more and more bureaucratic with the idea of having 
that exalted Statutory Railway Authority — dare not ignore public and scien- 
tific criticism from this House. Will my Honourable friend dire(3t the Rail- 
way Board to have some fresh blood or to have the advice of an indepen- 
dent Committee which will set down the proper scale of tariff, whether 
goods or passenger, that will be applicable in India? 

Sir, I am grateful to my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, for having raised 
this question. This is the most vital question on which depends the future 
economic prosperity of India. My friend, Mr. Mody, if he tells the woes 
of his Bombay mills and also of his own industrial fraternity of Bombay, 
will be able to show how Indian produce cannot go to the interior, because 
the railway freights are so high. Very often my friend, Mr. Neogy, has 
brought out the example of Sholapur cotton textiles which are paying higher 
freight than other places. Sir, the Government have no rates policy. The 
best policy of the Government was to help British commerce and Euro])ean 
commerce, and I stand by what I say. I challenge Government to show 
if they have changed that policy which they started from 1904 for which 
the railways were built in India, namely, to help the foreign commerce 
and to help the military policy of the British Government. Tlierefore, I 
would ask the Honourable the Commerce Member to pay respect to the 
advice which you gave, Sir, as the Deputy President and as a prominent 
Member of the Opposition. Not only that. Sir, but wo attach great import- 
ance to the advice which you gave as the President of the Railway Retrcmch- 
ment Committee. Sir, for the advice which you and your colleagues gave 
we have swallowed many a bitter pill from the Railway Board. The Com- 
mittee that was to come in winter never came and it ended in the visit of a 
Mr. Pope. Mr. Pope's advice is that no further retrenchment can he made. 
We do not call it retrenchment if a few lakhs were saved here and there. 
Some of us are not as wise or as statesmanlike as you have been and you 
gave the very modest advice to the Government. Let the Railw^ay Board 
appoint a Committee to devise the most scientific rates system possible. I 
would like to know what my Honourable friend. Sir Joseph Bhore, has got 
to say as to why they did not accept that advice. Who was it who stood 
in its way? Was it the mighty Eailway Chief Commissioner or the mighty 
Financial Commissioner ? If the Financial Commissioner studies the rail- 
way finances aright, he will find that the railways are facing a grave disaster. 
No amount of Statutory powers that the Statutory Eailway Authority can 
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give and no amount of combination and co-ordination of road transport with 
the railway system will bring them the success unless they revise their 
rfites policy. They should base it on a scientific principle and introduce 
the passenger and goods rates in a humane way which will be applicable 
in the best interest of the people of the country. 


Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal: European): Have free tickets. 


Mr. B. Das I It is now free tickets as some of my Honourable friends 
pointed out yesterday. While there is concession during Ohristnjas, there 
is no concession during the holidays that belong to the Hindus and the 
Muslims. They have to study the geography of India, they have to study 
the Indian mentality and devise their new rates policy, so as to suit the 
Indian conditions. Otherwise the military and the bayonet and even the 
inspired help of my Honourable friends of the European Group at the 
-jleventh hour would not save the railways. They are bound to be closed 
down five years hence. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
inadan Rural): Sir, I do not share the pessimism of my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Das, that the railways will close down in five years and that the mili- 
tary bayonets and things of that kind will have to go to their rescue. (A 
Voice: “A very silly thing.*’) That, I consider, “is a very silly thing” as 
rny Honourable friend, Colonel Gidney, truly says for even a responsible 
member of the Democrrttic Party to say. But I must say, in fairness to. my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Das, that he was only trying to heighten the colours 
and to draw the attention of the Government, because he imagined that, 
by so doing, he would be flogging them into activity. However, there 
was one good thing in what Mr. Das said. I do not know where he got 
liis quotation from. I was not able to follow it carefully. 

Mr. B. Das: The quotation is from the debates of 1932. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Quotation from what? 

Mr.* B. D^: This is a quotation from the speech of Mr. R. K. Shanmu- 
kham Chetty on the 3rd March, 1932, when the Raliway Budget was under 
discussion on your own mo (ion regarding the Statutory Railway Authority. 

Mr, 0. S. Banga Iyer: I was not aware of that. I thought he was 
‘uioting from his own speech and had developed such an extraordinary sense. 

Mr. B. Daa: Myself and the President think alike. 


Mr. 0. S. Banga, Iyer: Great minds think alike. (Laughter,) 

Now, Sir, there is, I believe, a necessity for a Rates Committee. But 
I do not say like Mr. Das that the Committee has to enquire into and 
out a scientific rates policy. No enquiry, in my opinion, is needed. 
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VVe have competent men who can constitute a Bates Committee and 
ihis Committee must immediately take up the grievances which bbth the 
agriculturists and the industrialists are suffering from. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: What about third class passengers? 

Mr. 0.. S, Banga l^er: I will come to that. Probably, if you extend 
the scope of this Committee, the grievances of third class passengers 
and the rates regarding the passenger traffic can also be taken into con- 
sideration. But as the present debate is confined purely to agricultural 
and industrial products, I did not want to digress into the very long 
standing case of third class passengers. Taking the industrial grievances 
into consideration, I can say that there are numerous small industries 
in the country which feel that the foreign rivals, for instance, the Japanese 
rivals, in certain cases are able to penetrate far into the interior, whereas, 
owing to the very heavy railway freights, our people are not able to 
penetrate a fairly long distance to compete with these unequal competi- 
tors, competitors on unequal terms, because, in the first place, the sea- 
freight is so low that the foreign competitor is able to bring his products 
to the country at a very nominal rate. After that he is prepared to 
compete with the indigenous industrialist on the same existing rates, 
he is not afraid of that, because lie is subsidisi'd by his own (lovern- 
hient or his industrial products are brought into existence by cheaper 
labour under circumstances which are very very cheap indeed as com- 
pared to the circumstance that exists in this country. 

Sir. I do not viant at this late hour to read quotations as to how 
under colonial Governments, the industrialists and the agricultural people 
get very much assistance from llie railway people. [ know that the 
Government are very prejudiced in this country against the lowering of 
the rates and the freights, because, they are taking shelter under the 
excuse that the railways have to be run on commercial lines. But I say 
it is a very flimsy excuse (Hear, hear) for the very simple reason, — ^if 
they have the time, they' can find it out theunselves. There are the 
Railway Boai'd Members who arc all overworked. 1 know that there is 
a Member of the Railway Board with an assistant who goes into the 
question of rates and freights, but the Railway Board in this matter has 
thoroughly failed to help the indigenous industrialist and the crying 
agriculturist (Hear, hear), and, as they have failed and as my Honour- 
able friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, has clearly showed .in his fepeech, 
h(^w the rates tribunal sits too high to be reached by the aggrieved people, 
as they have failed, the Government cannot shilly-shally and say 
cannot give you a Rates Committee’’. T submit, wc want a Rates Com- 
mittee under the Statutory Railway Board scheme so much maligned, 
working almost like a wind-mill in the brain of my friend, Mr. Das, when 
he referred to it. Wc have got under it a Railway Executive, we have 

nlso got a Railway Authority, but it is time that we also have a Railway 

"^ates Committee. Whether you wait so long or immediately bring it 
into existence, this matter has to be taken up by the Government. I think 
the Honourable Member in charge of this in the Railway Board or one 
who can speak for him will have to satisfy this House as to 

hew then's propose to meet the industrial difficulties in the 

cdimtry, the^ agricultural difficulties in the country, and whether 
thdy propose, immediately to handle this matter or, as they have been 
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doing, sit on the fence. I know that the Honourable the Commerce Mem- 
ber in his speech has referred to the question of rice, wheat, and so on» 

He has also referred to the coal traffic, but his references, though very 
helpful so far as indicating how the Government have met the needs, yet 
are most unhelpful so far as mitigating the actual difficulties goes of the 
agriculturists and the industrialists in these times of terrible depression. 

He is resorting to a policy which strikes my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Ghuzriavi, as the operation of tarijBE in terorem and while we are 
absolutely in a very satisfied mood, so far as that particular tariff policy is 
concerned, as the Government have adopted a policy of discriminating 
protection, the time has come when they should also follow a corresponding 
policy of discriminating, what I may call. Kailway rates and freights, to 
help the indigenous industries. This can be easily done and the Bates 
Committee can do a thing like this, it can send for the industrial people 
concerned who have grievances and it can ask them “What is the amount 
of your produce ? How much can be put for transport and to what distance 
if we give this much of facility. If under this shelter you can take your 
larger quantities of industrial products further, then economically we will 
not suffer.** Therefore, the commercial running of the railway scheme 
cannot be defeated if, in a really scientific w’^ay, they go into the industrial 
production. I, therefore, submit, there is enough work for a Committee 
in this matter. They can help the industrialists as well as the railways 
concerned. While increasing the railway wealth, while increasing the 
railway earnings, they can also help the development of the industrial 
wealth of this country. For, as the Honourable the Commerce Member 
in his very lucid speech said, there is a connection, a good connection bet- 
ween the trade of the country and the railways of the country. We want 
them now to come forward and establish a golden connection of freights 
by a reduction of freights wherever necessary, to broadcast the industrial 
products so that the industrial wealth of the land may increase, so that 
the pessimistic prophecy of my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, and the 
Cjissandra-like observation of the Press in the country that we are up 
against a terrible brick wall of calamity, will not come to be true, much less 
undermine the faith of the people. The people *s faith, there is no getting 
away from the fact, is being undermined. They feel and they genuinely 
feel that the Government are not assisting them in regard to the promo- 
tion of their industries as the Governments of the colonies have assisted 
and as the Governments of other countries have done. I can speak for 
hours and give quotation after quotation how', in every self-governing 
industrial country in the world, the industrial wealth and the industrial 
productive capacity is increased by the railways co-operating with the 
industries of the country. And in an agricultural country like this it is 
absolutely inevitable that in a time of depression the agriculturist should 
exercise his right to come and ask you for some concession and much more 
concession. The Government, as the Commerce Member himself said, 
aro overworked. Ho himself admitted that he is overworked. He has to 
deal with this railway question and he has to deal with the commercial 
<luestion; and, as he is self-confessedly overworked, I will advise and I 
''■dl insist that he should bring into existence a Kates Committee or they 
sbould add a man to their Department in the Bailway Board, so that the 
in charge of the rates and freights will go into this question and 
remove the grievances of the people. 

Sir, this is not a question in which we cure indulging in exaggerations. 

i p- M. In this time of depression the agricultural people feel that 
Government have not stood by them. The industrial people feel that. 
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Government have not sufficiently stood by them, so far as rates and 
freights are concerned. Though I cannot exaggerate this matter, Govern- 
ment have certainly tried to help them by bringing in a tariff wall and by 
heightening it wherever necessary. But if they want to reap the fullest 
results in these matters, the proper thing for them is to reduce the freights 
and to go into the thing, overworked as they are, with the assistance of a 
Committee of experts or non-offieials or both; but the Conmiittee must 
immediately come into existence and tackle this matter. It is not a ques- 
tion for postponing by a week or a fortnight even. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, 
one question may well be brought to the notice of the House even at 
this late hour of the day. Our chief grievance, as pointed out, has been 
that neither industries nor agriculture has received that favourable treatment 
from the railways which they are entitled to expect. I may say, Sir, that 
my Honourable friend opposite, the Bailway Member, is in the position 
of a benevolent autocrat, and various countries have tried hard to raise 
loans, etc., to place the railway machinery in the hands of the Government 
in order that they may be able to manipulate these rates and freights to 
promote industry and help agriculture. A prominent case of that kind 
fiappencd in Germany soon after the war of 1870 and Bismarck utilised the 
whole resources of the State to acquire the railways in order that ho might 
be able to help industries. 

Now, Sir, whatever may have been the policy of the railways during 
the first 40 or 50 years, whether they promoted imports from overseas or 
promoted exports from this country of agricultural produce outside, I am 
compelled to say that the policy of the railways, during the last 20 years 
or so, even when protection has been the guiding policy in the matter of 
tariffs, has been, — one might almost say, — one of drift and opportunism. 
Whenever an intensive cry is made from any industry or any quarter, 
that question is taken up under the stress of the moment. Palliatives arc 
applied and the whole of this 'business is done, not as a matter of considered 
and consistent policy, but just to get over the trouble for the time being. 
As a justification for that remark of mine, I may mention a case which 
has been prominently mentioned, the case of the Punjab wheat. I shall 
come to the grievance of the Baja Bahadur, but T just wish to examine 
the question of relief in freight to the Punjab wheat. The Honourable 
Member in charge of Bailways was pleased to tell us that our object was 
to give relief openly and not secretly and the relief which was given to 
the Punjab agriculturist for getting rid of his wheat was when the Punjab 
Government gave the railways compensation for the relief in rates. Now, 
Sir, the railways cannot claim much credit for that. If it is the Punjab 
Government that pays the railways, what are the railways for? It is a 
step-motherly treatment. The railways say they have charged a certain 
rate, and it does not matter whether the agriculturist pays or the Punjab 
Government pays. Now, Sir, if the railways had taken up that national 
policy, which we are entitled to expect of them, — because the mere earning 
of dividend is not the sole concern of the railways although crores of rupees 
of capital have been invested, — ^the real policy for the railways should have 
been, as itawould have been if the railways had been the concern of the 
Punjab Government, to see that the agriculturist does get relief in 
matter o£ disposing of his produce. And my learned friend, the Baja 
Bahadur, was pleased to tell us that the Punjab wheat leads to a strong 
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power of lungs. I may point out to him, — ^it is a great compliment, — that 
what I would like to see is that to the nimble brain of the Madrassis, with 
due respect to all who are interested in Madras, it is necessary to add 
the power of strong lungs. If that is so, the railways should have carried 
on a campaign in Madras of “Eat More Wheat “ and should have lowered 
the freight to a few annas indeed, so that all the Punjab wheat would have 
travelled to Madras. My Honourable friend over there knows a good 
deal of Madras, and the Eailway Board is certainly not without experience 
of Madras. If they had done it at that time, reduced the freight on wheat 
and carried on a campaign in Madras of “Eat More Wheat” and the 
Eaja Bahadur had been able to claim a stronger power of lungs than he 
says he has, although I do not believe it, — if the railway had done a thing 
of that kind, then I could understand that the railway had a wheat policy. 
But as things stand at present, it has neither a policy nor anything which 
can be designated by that name. It is only a matter of drift for the time 
being. 

Now, Sir, the real trouble which I can visualise in a matter of this 
kind is that we have passed through just three or four years of depression. 
The problem before the railways was not to make two ends meet. That 
is a small problem indeed,, because these railways arc a national asset on 
which huge capital of the nation has been sunk. They are an instrument 
for ameliorating the lot of the people, to help the industries and help 
agriculture at a particular period; and one wishes that a very bold experi- 
ment in the lino was tried by tlie railways. They congratulate themselves 
and we may also congratulate them that they have passed the worst period 
of dei)ression, but what is the constructive policy to their credit? Here 
also there are various categories of goods, six or eight of them, in which 
you can find very strange combinations put forward. The Honourable 
Member for Eailways was pleased to toll us that it is impossible to put 
the same freight on coal as you put on wheat, because wheat is something 
like Es. 50 a ton and coal is about Es. 3 a ton. Now, Sir, various examples 
come to mind, but one will find from this pamphlet which I have here that 
chemicals are .placed in the same category as food grains. Bicarbonate 
of soda, circus instruments and survey instruments are all placed there. 
These things arc of a very large value and no regard is paid in fixing the 
rate to the question of value. One can almost say that these various 
categories into which tariff has been divided were fixed long ago and no 
Scientific attempt) has been made to classify them either on the basis of 
value or on the basis of what, I think, is far more important, national 
interest. If that is so, it appears to be a queer proposition to be defending 
them on the score of value. 

Now, Sir, I was very much interested to know from the Honourable 
Member that in the case of sugar they have made some attempt to reduce 
faros on the East Indian and the G. I. P. Eailways. But that is merely 
part of the problem, because we find that, so far as sugar alone is con- 
cerned, its output in the country during this year and the next is likely 
to exceed even the demand in all North India. They have taken no bold 
policy that the rates to the ports and specially the South Indian ports 
will be such that the sugar produced in this country should be able to 
compete with the sugar from abroad. In fact, these are some of the 
problems which the Eailway Bates Tribunal, if one were constituted, would 
have to look into. At the present moment one can say that all that we have 
IS a tinkering with the problem and that a bold and scientific attitude 
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should be adopted towards these questions of rates which will tend to 
help agriculture as well as to lead to industrial improvement in all parts of 
the country. 

The Asscrably tiitn adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two 'f the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, Mr. Maswood Ahmad has raised a very important 
and intricate issue about rates by the present motion. By a slight mani- 
pulation of these rates, trade and industry can be made or marred; and 
our complaint on this side is that no scientific investigation, as my friend, 
Mr. Das, put it, regulates these railway rates under the present system. 
We find that different rates prevail on different railways. That is 
anomalous, because though there are still a few private-owned railways, 
they are all under the Bailway Board, and yet, to our surprise, we find 
that for the same commodity, the maxima and the minima rates on the 
same article vary in different systems of railways. I shall confine myself 
now to a few industries that concern Bengal. 

First, T would like to take up the question of the rates about mustard 
seed and mustard oil. It was brought to the notice of the Members from 
Bengal that formerly large quantities of mustard seed were taken to Bengal 
and a large number of machines were started for manufacturing mustard 
oil. But due to a manipulation of rates on mustard oil and mustard 
seed, ruin has rrw been brought on the once prosperous oil industry in 
Bengal. I understand that the case has been represented to the Bailway 
Bopjd, and so it is, what may be called, sub judice, and I stop with 
merely drawing the attention of the Bailway Authorities to that. 

The other grievance is about Bengal coal. I understand that the rate 
for coal in the East Indian and Bengal Nagpur Railways is higher than 
on the G. I. P. and the B., B. and C. I. Bailways, and the result is that, 
though on account of natural advantages it was possible from the Bengal 
mines to supply coal at Ahmcdabad at economic cost, yet, due to these 
differential rates, it has now become impossible. I understand that a 
telescopic rate is charged for coal, and, under that system, the rate for 
the first 300 miles is much higher than for the next 300 to 1,000 miles; 
but what happens is that for the Bengal coal, if it has to be supplied to 
Ahmedabad, the rate for the first 800 miles is much more than the rate 
for the first 300 miles that is charged on the Central India coal. T do not 
like to go into these details, because, in a motion like this, it is not 
possible to do full justice exhaustively to these points: I merely 
refer to it to draw attention of the Railway Board that, in fixing 
these rates, they should pay special attention, so that one industry may 
not suffer on account of the mere whim in fixing the rates of different 
systems of railways in India. I fully agree with the Honourable the 
Commerce Member s proposition that the rates should be fixed in a way 
that should be economically sound; but I maintain that the higher rate 
need not be necessarily economic. It has been found that a lower rate 
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may be much more advantageous than a higher rate in the long run if it 
can help in organising large industries that will be carried in a particular 
line. So the Railway Board should not merely confine its attention by 
saying “We cannot lower this rate, because anything less than these will 
not cover the expenses'*. It may be found that if for some time there 
is a loss, the encouragement, that the industries will get due to a lower 
rate and greater help in organising and developing industries, will more 
than pay the temporary loss in the long run. I would like to draw the 
attention of the Railway Board to this special aspect. The railways poten- 
tially can help in a great way in developing the trades and industries of 
the country, and fortunately our Commerce Member also happens to be 
the Railway Member. So, as regards fixing of these rates, it should not 
be merely a mechanical or technical thing; but due attention should 
be paid to rival or competing interests of the different industries in the 
different parts of the country. Particularly, attention should be paid to 
the point that for the same article different freights should not be charged 
on the different systems of railways in this country, thus destroying and 
ruining industries in some parts of the country. Sir, I support the motion. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh; Muhammadan Rural): 
Mr. President, nobody regrets more than myself that 1 have not been able 
to be present in this Honourable Hovise and take part in the deliberations 
of this most important subject of the Railway Budget. Today is the last 
day, and I desire to make my submission as briefly as possible, with regard 
to coal freights. 

You may be aware. Sir, two years ago I raised my little finger in this 
House against the methods of the railways in purchasing their coal and 
administering their collieries, and I only know at what cost to myself I 
divulged the serious defects that prevailed in their purchases and w’hat a 
serious loss Government were incurring year in and year out in the 
administration of their collieries and in the purchase of their coal. Thanks 
to my Honourable friend, the Commerce and Railway Member, he has 
taken up all the suggestions that I had made, and today I feel flattered 
that the public exchequer is saving not less than a crore of rupees. 

Sir, we have been hearing very much about the protection of industries, 
and so forth. What about the protection of Bengal coal? The Bengal 
coal trade, Mr. President, is tottering, and this is largely due to the high 
railway .rates. I am quoting from the Report for the Public Accounts 
Committee submitted by the Bengal Nagpur Railway: 

**Of this total decrease, coal alone accounted for a drop of Ks. 9,78,000. Although 
the earnings from coal carried for the public increased by Re. 5,20,000, due chiefly 
♦o the imposition of the surcharge of 15 per cent, and to the carriage of smaller 
tonnage of robateable Coal for the Steel Companies, coal carried for foreign railways 
<to(Teased considerably involving a loss of Rs. 13,00,000. This was due to the Rail- 
ways in South and Western India obtaining supplies from sources nearer their home 
stations, and to the diversion of larger quantities by the sea route from Calcutta, 
which latter not only escaped the surcharge, but in addition, gained the benefit 
ot a rebate .... ** 

Mr. P, R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways): What is the docu- 
ment from which the Honourable Member is reading ? 

on Ht# Cftuiaavl: I am reading from the Reports for the year 1981- 

and 1033-84. I think it is a very recent Report. 
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Sir, it was last year that the Government made up their mind hot to 
send the coal for the Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway and the 
South Indian Railway by the sea route and feed the steamship companies, 
but* to send it by their own railway and earn the freight. Now, the position 
is this, I shall quote from the latest Report and then make my comments. 
This is a Report, again, from the Bengal Nagpur Railway for the Public 
Accounts Committee for the years 1930-31 and 1931-32: 

“The rates for tlie carriage of coab from collieries situated on the G. I. P. 
Railway, in the Central Provinces, were reduced in 1926,*’ 

— Mr. President, bear this in mind, — 

“to a scale lower than that in force on the Bengal Nagpur Railway, or on the 
East Indian Railway. It is understood that in 1926, the coal from the Central Pro- 
vinces collieries was not considered as good as the best second class Bengal 
coal, and coupled with the fact that reduced rates would increase development, they 
were eventually sanctioned. Since then,” 

— the Report says — 

"Since then, those conditions have changed. Considerable contracts have been 
given to these collieries to supply coal to the Railways, and I was informed by 
the Chief Mining Engineer.** 

— this is what the Agent says, — 

"and I was informed by the Chief Mining Engineer to the Railway Board, that 
much larger contracts are likely to be given next year. This coal is said to be equal 
U> the best second class Bengal coal and the output rose to 513,347 tons in 1930. It is 
interesting to note that tlio coal traffic, booked from all Pench Valley Collieries, for 
the year ending^ the 31st March, 1922, amounted to 281,081 tons, and produced 
Rs. 20,19,499 freight while for the year ending the 31st March 1930, the same collieries 
despatched 513,347 tons, and the railway earnings came to Rs. 20,48.743, or approxi- 
mately the same freight for double the tonnage. These and other factors including 
improved methods of utilising inferior coal in Mills and Factories, now give the 
Central Provinces collieries a very great advantage over those situated in the Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa coal fields, in the markets of Western India.*’ 

Now, the position is this. They have a telescopic rate, and, therefore, 
the carriage of Bengal coal from the colliery has got a different rate, and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway gets the advantage of that difference 
of the lower rate, because they start from Nagpur itself. They take the 
lowest rate from there, and they transport their coal to longer distances. 
The Bengal coal suffers, because it has to pay a higher rate up to Nagpur; 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway takes advantage of thte lower 
rate which prevails in Nagpur to carry their coal to Bombay or Ahmedabad. 

Then, Sir, the Chief Commissioner for Railways said in the Council of 
State that a surcharge of 15 per cent, on coal had given a larger income 
and it had not reduced the coaT trade, but here, as I have pointed out 
already, the Agent of the Bengal Nagpur Railway says that the surcharge 
has killed the coal trade, and it must be so. What is the result now ? 
account of the higher rates which you have fixed for coal, people are not 
likely to purchase coal at all; they are trying to put in engines for crude 
^ *11 those who want coal find that crude oil will be cheaper, they 

will go in largely for crude oil engines, and the whole of the coal trade 
will be lost. Therefore, Sir, the suggestion made this morning regarding 
a Rates Committee has my strongest support. I think a Committee is 
urgently necessary to go into this matter. If such a Committee were 
appointed, it would be of great advantage to the Railways and also to the 
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coal trade. Sir, I support this in the fervent hope that the Railway Mem- 
ber will take this suggestion seriously and appoint a Rates Committee to 
go into the whole matter without much delay, so that that Committee may 
settle these points once for all. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Sir, any one who has read the history of railway 
construction in India will remember that railway construction was under- 
taken originally with a two-fold object, — ^the first one was political, that is 
to say, the railways were expected to facilitate the government of the 
country by the British authorities, and the second object was promotion of 
foreign commercial interests. As a matter of fact, when about three 
quarters of a century ago, the proposals were initiated, it was pointed out 
by the commercial interests of England that the construction of railways in 
India would facilitate the outflow of cotton, particularly for the benefit of 
the British cotton manufacturers. I think that is the point to which my 
friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, was referring when he said that the rates are 
fixed for the purpose of promoting Lancashire interests, but perhaps that 
statement does not hold good today as it did in those early days, because, 
as we know, so far as cotton is concerned, other countries have taken 
greater advantage of these lower rates than Great Britain. But, Sir, the 
fact remains that the railway rates policy has largely been determined by a 
desire to facilitate the export and import trade of the country, and not so 
much to develop and improve the internal centres of industrial activities. 

My friend, the Diwan Bahadur, has already referred to a debate that 
took place in the old Imperial Legislative Council in 1912 at the instance 
of the late Sir Vithaldas Tliackersey. Three years later, that is, in 1915, 
we find that Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola again raised the question in a debate 
in the old Imperial Legislative Council where he pointed out that the 
railway rates policy had been determined very largely in the interests of 
our foreign trade. He made certain very definite complaints. We know 
further that when the Industrial Commission was appointed, they recorded 
a very large body of opinion on this point, and when the Ac worth 
Committee met, that class of evidence was repeated before it. I should 
very much like my friend, the Honourable Member in charge, to tell us 
in reply as to whether there has been any change in that policy, apart from 
the adjustment of individual rates for the benefit of individual traffic. 
That is the broad issue which I should like to be answered on this 
occasion. 

Now, Sir, I remember to have read in the evidence, that was tendered 
before the Acworth Committee, statements made by responsible men, like 
the chairman of the Board of Directors of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way Company, as it then was before it was taken over by the State, that 
the railways attached as great an importance to the handling of foreign 
traffic as to internal trade. Of course, it was not admitted that the Indian 
railways were neglecting internal trade, but it seemed to me, reading 
between the lines, that they attached greater importance to foreign traffic, 
both inwards and outwards, than to the development of the internal trade. 

Mr. B. Das: Hear, hear. That is our complaint. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Yesterday we were discussing the question of the 
Statutory Railway Authority. Two members of that Committee have com- 
plained that nothing has been done so far by the Government for the pur- 
pose of giving a Statutory power to the Rates Tribunal in the matter of 
fixation of rates; I should have very much expected Honourable Members 
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themselves to liave raised tliis point in the London ComImtte^ itself. If 
Honourable Members were to refer to paragraph 6 of the London Com- 
mittee report, they would find that the first sentence has a great similar- 
ity indeed to the language of the first sentence in section 127 of the South 
Africa' Union Act. But when I read out that portion of section 127 of the 
South Africa Act, Honourabh Members will realise the difference between 
the language in paragraph 5 of the report and that particular clause. This 
is how the South Africa Act reads: 

“The railways, ports, and harbours of the Union shall be administered on business 
principles, due regard being had to agricultural and industrial development within 
the Union and promotion, by means of cheap transport, of the settlement of an 
agricultural and industrial population in the inland portions of all provinces of the 
Union.” 

It may be that the problem that the South Africaai Union had before 
it was somewhat different from the one, that we have to deal with in the 
present instance, but, judging from the speeches that have been made, 
including the speeches by the two Honourable Members of the London 
Committee itself, it seems to me that they would have been justified in 
putting in a clause like that in their report instead of the very vague and 
general terms in which they have worded the first sentence of paragraph 
ST. I am very glad that my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, has raised 
the question of the coal freight. I am in a position to bear him out when 
he says that, due to the high coal freight, the coal industry is suffering 
from a good deal of handicap. I reme.mber what the Chief Commissioner 
of Eailways, Sir Guthrie Bussell, said in the other House while explain- 
ing the Eailway Budget the other day, where he sought to justify not 
merely the existing rates, but also the surcharge, on the ground that the 
coal traffic, instead of showing any diminution, had actually increased. 
That brings me to the question as to what is the principle that should 
determine the fixation of a rates policy and the construction of a rates 
structure. My Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, has said that 
the railways are to fix what he described as economic rates. I do not 
know w^hat he exactly meant, but, as far as I have been able to study the 
question^ all over the world the rates fixed are expected to be such as, 
what has been termed in very well known words, “what the traffic can 
bear“. 

, A few years ago, we had a Financial Commissioner in this very House 
who gave a very curious interpretation of that formula. I asked him what 
was it that this formula, wliat the traffic can bear, meant. He said in 
effect — I am not quoting his words — ^he said that we can fix rates eft such 
a level as would enable us to get the maximum of revenue without losing 
the traffic. That is to say, so long as the traffic is not lost to the railway, 
the railway would be justified in pushing up the rates. That is a* most 
erroneous interpretation, as anybody, who has read anything about railway 
economics, knows. This formula, what the traffic can bear, has every- 
where in the books on railway economics been explained as a kind of 
principle of equity: that is to say, you are expected to fix a rate which 
you can justly ask a particular commodity to bear. Nothing depends upon 
the volume of the traffic which you can get on the basis of a particular 
rate. The whole question is, are you justified, having regard to the eco- 
nomic value, having regard to the volume of the traffic that you are going 
to handle, are you justified in fixing a rate at a particular figure ? It ia 
an entirely equitable consideration. It is no answer on the part of Sir 
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Guthrie Bussell to say, look at the traffic that I ataa getting on tibe basis 
of the existing rates, as he said with reference to coal. It is an absolutely 
fallacious proposition. The Eailway Authorities are expected to enquire 
into the present economic position of that industry and then fix the rate. 
I was really surprised to find that a responsible man in charge of the rail- 
ways could possibly make such an erroneous statement, which shows 
what great ignorance prevails in this country even amongst responsible 
railway officials of the very elementary principles of railway economics. 
Sir William Acworth has, in one of his books, stated that the days of the 
rule of thumb man are gone, so far as the railway administration is con- 
cerned. I think the days have not yet gone of the rule of thumb man> 
so far as Indian railways are concerned. 

Mr. B. Das: That is why they want a Statutory Authority. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: It is not a question of assistance. My Honourable 
friend talked of assistance to a'gricultural industry. He said, if you want 
assistance, you ask for it in an open manner, you will get it in an open 
manner, just as what happened in the case of the Punjab wheat. It is 
not a question of charity. There is something else involved in this ques- 
tion- As T said, it is a question of equitable principle. 

I just want to refer to a few points made by my Honourable friend, 
the Raja Bahadur. He was casting longing looks at the rice market in 
Bengal and he wanted a reduction in the rates for the benefit of Madras 
rice so as to enable it to secure a foothold in the Bengal market. I en- 
tirely admit that unsatisfactory as our statistical information is, Bengal is 
a deficit Province., that is to say, Bengal imports somewhat more of rice 
than she exports. Now, Sir, we find so far as markets in Bengal are 
concerned, the imports consist largely of Burma rice, and I find further 
from certain statistics, which have been made, available to me along with 
a few other Members of this House, of the prices of rice by the courtesy 
of my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, that there, is a good deal of differ- 
ence in the price of Burma rice and Bengal rice, and that, in spite of the 
present depression, the difference between the price of Burma rice and 
Bengal rice has more or less been maintained at a* uniform level through 
out all the fluctuations in the prices during the past fc,w years. The differ- 
ence would be in the neighbourhood of about a rupee per maund. It is 
n considerable difference, which seems to me to show that there is no 
direct competition between Burma rice and Bengal rice. There is, it 
seems to me, a distinct demand for that type of rice from a* distinct class 
of congumers in Bengal. It is a question of taste, as Honourable Mem- 
bers very well know. Take the case of Madras rice. I find that compar- 
ing the prices of Madras rice at the three centres for which we have 
got figures, they approximate more or less to tlie. prices in Bengal. The 
difference is little indeed. The complaint made by my Honourable friend 
from Madras is that the prices are, very low, and they expect a better 
price for their rice. Otherwise, there would be no meaning in asking for 
lower rates which might facilitate their securing outside markets. There- 
fore, if we find that, under existing circumstaqces, tfiere is practically no 
difference between the price of Madras rice and comparable qualities of 
Bengal rice, what is the benefit that my Honourable friend expects to 
get if, for instance, the railway freight were to be reduced? If that en- 
jibles l^adras to reach the Bengal markets with greater facility, it might 
have either of two effects- If that rice is in a position to compete with 
Bengal rice, that complicates the situation in Bengal, because we also in 
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our Province have been complaining of the lower prices of rice. If it 
does not succeed in competing with Bengal, what is the use of sending 
that rice to Bengal ? It cannot compete with Burma* rice, which is much 
cheaper than either Madras or Bengal. But that is by the way. It 
was a point which was made by my Honourable friend, the Baja Baha^ 
dur, very casually, but I thought that I might as well point out the exact 
position in this matter. 

Now, 8ir, my ITonoiirahlc friend the. Biwan Bahadur, referred to the 
Acworth Committc.G’s rccoTnmeiidation regarding the desirability of having 
a Statutory Authority for the purpose of regulating the rates, so far as 
the Company-managed lines are concerned. What the Acworth Commit- 
tee recommended was not that this Housfi should legislate for the purpose 
of fixing any definite rates apart from the maxima or minima, or any 
standard rates, as ho described them; but what the Committee in para- 
graph 148 had in mind was that a body should be, set up — ^I think they 
had in mind the Kates Triburuvl which they recommended in another part 
of the report — when they said that a body should be set up with Statu- 
tory Authority for the purpose of regulating these rates. Here, again, as 
my Honourable friend, the Member in charge, knows, although the 
Acworth Committee had made a definite recommendation for the setting 
up of a' full fledged Tribunal to determine these vexed questions of rates, 
it was the. great influence which the Companies exert, in England parti- 
cularly, that did not permit the Government to set up a Tribunal of the 
character contemplated by the Acworth Committee. There, again, these 
very contracts, which my Honourable friend wanted to be controlled by 
a Statute of this Legislature, were flung in the face of the authorities in 
England and in India, and they said: “Look here. How can you» in the 
face of these very definite terms in the contract which give us a free hand 
in fixing any definite rate within the two limits of maxima and minima, 
set up a Tribunal which will be a final authority in regard to these 
matters?” That was really the trouble, and I really do not know why 
my Honourable friends did not raise this very point in England when they 
met in that Committee. 1 find that, in paragraph 11 of the Beport, they 
make a reference to the maxima* and minima rates and fares in so far 
as they relate to Statc.-owned lines. It cannot, therefore, be said that 
their attention was not drawn to the question of the maxima and the 
minima rates. Why is it, I want to know, that they failed to bring up 
the question of the authority to control the rates in the case of Company 
lines as was recommended so very definitely so long ago as 192t by an 
authoritative Committee of the character of the Acw'orth Committee. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon- 
ourable Member may conclude now. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: T do not think I can usefully take up the time of 
the House any further. I am very glad that my friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad, brought uj) this very interesting question for discussion, and I do 
hope that when the Government of India make up their mind on the 
question of the Statutory Authority, they will go into this very important 
question as to the position and powers that are to be assigned to the 
Bates Tribunal so far as the fixation and the regulation of the rates and 
fares are concerned. 
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Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
President, I rise to address the House just for a few minutes as an abso- 
lute layman on the subject; I may even say that in some respects an 
ignoramus, and I should not have risen if I had not had several difficul- 
ties which no other Honourable Member has yet solved. If I may refer 
just for two minutes to a qiiestion that was discussed this morning, name- 
ly, when and how often Members on the opposite Benches should speak 
on a debate of this sort, I would respectfully suggest that the practice fol- 
lowed in Local Councils, — and. c specially in the Bombay Council of. which 
i have some experience, — might with advantage to Government be fol- 
lowed here, namely, that not the Honourable Member himself, but the 
very able gentlemen who sit behind him may now and then give, us the 
privilege of hearing their voices. If these Honourable gentlemen had 
given us that privilege, I migiit not have risen to speak. I think it might 
conduce to curtail discussion. We on this side of the House have the 
privilege of making mistakes, of quoting wrong figures, of misapplying 
figures. That is our privilege. We are non-officials, we are laymen, but 
when a single Member on this side of the House quotes a wrong figure or 
misapplies it, and if an Honourable Member on the other side of the 
House would immediately rise and point out the mistake,' I venture to 
suggest, that no other Member on this side of the House w'ould repeat 
that mistake or misapply those figures again. I will try to explain what 
my difficulty as a layman is. Member after Member has risen in this 
Honourable House to ask for concession rates for certain commodities. 
So far as I can see, every commodity in India has been referred to — 
coal, wheat, rice, cotton, oil seeds and fish. Then, may I ask, Mr. Pre- 
sident why some Honourable Member on the other side did not rise 
to explain that if all these commodities are to be carried at concession 
rat».s, where does the surplus in the Budget come in. We are at the 
time faced with deficit Budgets. We have not been able to give to the 
general revenues their dues from the Railway Budget. On the other hand, 
we have been asked to allow Government to tap the E'epreciation Fund. 
Sir, from that point of view, I w'ould really have liked some information- 
My Honourable friend, the Member in charge, laid down the general prin- 
ciple that if a concession is to be made, let it be made openly and let it 
bo one of direct assistance to a commodity, let us know w'hat we are 
doing; if it is a concession, then let the tax-payer know that through the 
railways this subsidy is being given to this commodity — a very sound prin- 
ciple, indeed, i agree — but, as my Honourable friends here have said that 
is not going quite far enough. It is the duty of tlie railways to see that 
no industry is crushed out of existence, due to railway freights; it is also 
the duty of the Department to see that a commodity that may have had 
a hold on a certain part of India sliould not cease to be, able to send that 
commodity to that part of India, due to an increase in freights. Those 
principles have to be followed, and the general tax-payer has to pay for 
thorn. My friend, Mr. Neogy, referred to that much-discussed phrase — 
“the rates that the traffic can bear’’. I have heard several interpreta- 
tions of that phrase, and one of them has been that, since the, railways 
arc bound to give concessions openly, deliberately, to certain commodities 
in order to encourage agriculture or industry, the railways also have the 
right to fleece other industries or commodities, provided that, that in- 
dustry or agriculture will allow themselves to be fleeced; that is to say, 
as long as they continue to co-operate and send their goods by rail. I 
think, Sir, that is not a correct interpretation to place on the phrase, “the 
rates that the traffic can bear”. I quite realise that an industry or a 
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45ommodity, that can bear to pay a fair rate of profit, should be made to 
pay it, but it is not right to bring it to the verge of bankruptcy in order 
to pay for concessions that you may have to give to other industries and 
commodities. Sir, I think that it is time the Honourable Member in 
charge of Eailways did give us an authoritative interpretation of those 
words and the policy that is followed due to that interpretation. Sir, 
industrialists and agriculturists, whether in times of prosperity or depres- 
sion, want cheap freight. I have no doubt that so long as human nature 
remains what it is — and it is going to continue as long as this world 
lasts — ^we shall liavc Honourable Members in this House, who represent 
industry, commerce, or agriculture, demanding the reduction of rates, and 
that is going to continue whether you have Swaraj or whether the present 
form of Government continues, so I would suggest that for the future 
there may be a Rates Tribunal which should take up the responsibility of 
deciding this very vexed question on judicial lines> after a judicial investi- 
gation, and whose voice shall be final. T know Government will be dele- 
gating one, of its most important functions to such a Committee if the 
suggestion is -carried out, but. Sir, we are asked on this side of the House 
to delegate to a small Committee called the Statutory Bailway Board 
some of our functions, and if it is to the interest of the country, the in- 
terests of all concerned that we should delegate those functions, I think 
Government might also consider the question of delegating some of their 
powers, may be one of the most important powers, to a Committee which 
will act judicially, equitably and whose decisions shall be final and — 
venture to suggest — a Committee whose judgment will be respected as 
today the judgments of High Courts throughout this country arc respected 
and followed. 

Sir, in the old days, so far as I can remember, the complaint of non- 
3 pm Members was that the railways favoured foreign trade; I 

have read speeches of Honourable Members who said in the old 
Councils that the railways were constructed for the benefit of foreign 
trade; those days, I trust, have passed. The railways are in existence 
to encourage the. industries and the agricultural products of this country 
(Hear, hear), and I would not be averse to the railways encouraging our 
industries and our agricultural products even if thereby we adversely hit 
foreign trade. (Hear, hear.) Sir, every country takes advantage of its 
railways for this purj)ose and I would not be averse to seeing our railways 
used to encourage our industries and our agricultural productsi avd I 
would not be averse to our profits being reduced, even to facing deficits, 
if those deficits are due, to such encouragement and not to maladministra- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) Sir, these w’ould be the principles I would lay down, 
but T would certainly guard the profits of our railways if it came to a 
keen competition between one part of India and another part of India- 
Sir, I would, therefore, guard the financial interests of the railwjiys, but 
speaking for myself, I would bo quite prepared — I repeat — to face a deficit 
in the railways if that deficit is due to, or caused by the encouragement 
to, industries and agriculture. 

Some Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That the question be now put”. 

The motion was adopted. 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I will now conclude the speech 
which I began a little while ago and I would like to do so by referring to 
some of the individual points which have been raised since I last rose to 
my feet. I do not know whether my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, really 
meant to suggest that we should raise the rates for agricultural produots. 
to the ports. 


Mr. B. Das: I did not say any such thing. I leave it to the experts 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend has only to 
read the statistics of sea-borne trade to see what an important part agri- 
cultural products play in the economic life of the country and how vital 
it is that we should find foreign markets for these products. Everything, 
therefore, that can be done to stimulate the flow of agricultural products 
to the ports should, I think, be done. (Applause.) My Honourablo 
friend, ilr. Das, also made it a cause of complaint that though concessions 
were given on the occasion of certain Christian festivals like Christmas, 
so far no attention was paid to the festivals of other communities. May 
T say that he seems to have forgotten that there are such things as Puja 
concessions. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: What about the Id? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I will not enter into the communal 

field at the moment. 

Then, Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Aggarwal, suggested that wo 
should take no credit to ourselves for the experiment that was made m 
1931 in regard to the lowering of the wheat rate between the Punjab and 
Karachi. He is quite right. I do not take any credit for that. I would 
only point out that on that occ*asion our calculations showed that the 
lower rates in the four months in which they were in force resulted in a 
loss of something like 16 lakhs. But I would point out to him that we have, 
as an economic and a business proposition, during the course of last year, 
delinitcly reduced the rates for Punjab wheat and I will give my Honour- 
able friend the rates that we are charging. I can assure him that we are 
not calling upon the Punjab Government to reimburse us for any loss tihat 
niight result as a consequence of those lower rates. I would point out 
to him that the previous rate for w’heat from Lyallpur to Howrah was 
Tis. 1-3-4 a maund and we have now reduced that to Es. 1-0-4 a maund, 
the reduction is equivalent to something like 16 per cent. We have r^ 
ducod the wheat rate from Ivancwal to Howrah from Es. 1-3-11 to 
Ks. 1-0-4, a reduction of 18 per cent. We have reduced in like manner 
the wheat rates from Aligarh and Chandausi by something like 10 por 
cent. We are not yet in possession of the results of those reductions, but 
wo shall again review the figures at the end of April, 1934, when we' are 
in possession of the results of these reduced rates. 

Sir, I am in entire agreement with my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, 
when he said tliat a higher rate is not necessarily an economic or the 
most advantageous rate. That is the principle upon which we have been 
acting, and I can assure him that that will be the principle which will 
f^uide us in the future. 

My Honourable fnend, Mr. Ghuznavi, complimented ]us for having at 
^ast accepted certain suggestions made by himself. I gladly accept the 
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compliment that he has paid us and I can assure him that any sugges- 
tions of a like nature which we consider are really in the interests of 
the railways of this country, we shall not hesitate to follow, it does not 
matter from what source they may emanate. (Laughter.) Now, Sir, in 
regard to coal eights, I would merely say that it is perfectly true that we 
have put on a surcharge, but I would bring it to the notice of Honourable 
Members that the freights existing today plus the surcharges are less than 
the freights which were in vogue in 1926. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Ghuznavi, has also, I think, made it a ground of complaint that the rates 
on coal from the C. P. were lower than the rates on Bengal coal. I may 
infonn him that the rates on C. P. coal will be raised from the 1st April. 

Now, Sir, I have left my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, almost to the last. I must confess that I do not 
follow him in his suggestion that it is not possible for bodies representing 
agriculture and industries to come before us and put forward the plea that 
certain rates are not in themselves reasonable for any particular type of 
conimoditv. It is perfectly open to them to do so and I would suggest 
to my Honourable friend that representative bodies of that description 
would be in a far better position to place their case before us than Honour- 
able Members in this Hojise who must naturally deal generally with the 
subject and would not be able to quote chapter and verse and give details 
in support of the case put forward. Then, my Honourable friend has also 
suggested that it is iniquitous for railway companies to compete with each 
other and quote lower rates in competition \vith each other. T must con- 
fess that T do not follow the logic of my Honourable friend s criticism, 
because, if I remember rightly, only a few days ago, he was the most 
eloquent advocate of competition on the part of railways wuth each other. 
I refer lastly to a very important matter which he made mention of. He 
said that it is time that the classification of goods which has existed for 
so long should be re(?onsidered and revised. That, Sir, is a question of 
undoubted importance, and T can assure him that the matter has already 
been taken up for consideration. He wdll realise that a basic revision ot‘ 
this nature involves an effect on railway revenues and on trade wliich ’s 
so great tliat we cannot embark upon it without being in possession of all 
relevant statistics and the first steps towards an investigation into the 
subject will be the collection of these statistics. The Indian Railway Con- 
ference Association has taken up this matter and wo hope that the collec- 
tior. of statistics which alone will enable us to go properly into the ques- 
tion of reclassification will be undertaken at the earliest opportunity. R 
may then be a matter for consideration after we have had the question con- 
sidered hy experts whether a body of non-olTicials should not be associated 
with us to examine the data and to advise us before we take any fin»al stop. 

My HonoTirablc friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, asked, what railways have done 
for Indian industries? Now. Sir, may I again point out that the only 
sound method of assisting Indian industries is to ask them to go before the 
Tariff Board and to substantiate their claim for protection. If they do 
that, by all means give them all the protection they need by tariffs o** 
by bounties or by any other overt means, means which can from time to 
time be inquired into, examined and altered by the authorities sanctioning 
that assistance. Otherwise, it merely comes to this that you may b^^ 
subsidising an industry which is not worthy of protection through railway 
rates at the expense of the tax-payer. 
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My Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, made a point which 1 
myself intended to make, and I need, therefore, not repeat it. He is 
perfectly right when he said that if this commodity and that commodity 
and the other commodity asked for preferential and special concessional 
rates, then what was the result going to be? The result will undoubtedly 
be that this particular industry or that particular industry may benefit, but 
:he ultimate loss will have to be borne by the tax-payer. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, raised the important question of a 
Rates Tribunal. This is undoubtedly a matter of first class importance. 

It is not for me here and now to give expression to any views in regard to 
a matter of this magnitude, but I can assure him that, in connection with 
the proposals for a Statutory Kailway Authority, that matter will receive 
most careful consideration and examination. 

My Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, also asked me for an 
authoritativ3 interpretation of the phrase ‘‘what the traffic 'vill bear''? 

1 do not propose to satisfy him in regard to that matter, but I would 
suggest to him one consideration. If a Statutory Kailway Authority is to 
])C constituted which is to be representative of all interests — agriculture, 
industry and commerce, — may we not safely leave it to a body so consti- 
tuted to see that railway rates will not in any way jeopardise or prejudice 
llie interests of the various industries in this country? Sir, I hope that I 
have touched on most of the jioints that have been raised in the debate 
and I would ask my Honourable friend to withdraw his motion, because, 

T think, his purpose has been adequately served. 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, in this connection T want to say a few 
words before I express my attitude with regard to this motion. My 
trouble is that it is very difficult for the agriculturist to go before 
the Rates Advisory Committee, as has been pointed out by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mudaliar. If some of them only go there, the attitude of the 
representatives of the railways before that Committee becomes hostile. 
They want only to reply to those questions which have been raised by the 
njn*itnilturists and that is a great trouble. I think that the attitude of 
llie represent. a tives of the railways before the Railway Advisory Committee 
should be a symp.athetic one, and, in this connection, I would quote only 
one line from the book written by Mr. K. C. Srinivas.an who was some 
fime the Secretary of the Kates Committee. He says “it is obvious that 
iho railways are generally in a better position than the applicants”. I 
want tliat when they are admitted to be in a better position their attitude 
should not be hostile, rather it should be sympathetic towards the 
f^pplicants. 

The second question is th.at whenever any question is raised on the 
floor of the House about agriculturists, my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph 
Bhore, stands up and places before us the case of wheat. Sir, in the case 
of Indian songs, sometimes a p.articular line is called the “Antra” which 
is repeated .after every verse in the song. And the “Antra” of my 
Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, is, after he h.as had his say about 
v«nrious things that he may have done for the agriculturists, that he has 
protection to wheat, that he has given special rates for taking 
^’^lieat from the Punjab to Calcutta, 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend has forgotten 
tbc c.ase of rice and of sugar and of sugar-cane. 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I am coming to that. I think, Sir, that 
the voice of the Punjahces is much more effective on account of their 
being a martial race, and that is the reason why my Honourable friend 
has given them these concessions. But the Biharees and Bengalees, who 
are not a martial race, have not been shown this sympathy in the matter 
of rice. There is no place for the Biharees, because there is no Biharee 
to represent them in the Executive Council. Of course, in days gone 
by, there was Sir Ali Imam; after him, the interest of Bihar has always 
been overlooked. 

Now, Sir, the logic of my Honourable friend is that the question oi 
value has also to be considered when the rate for different commodities 
is fixed up. In this connection I w'ould like to say that my Honourable 
friend has quoted that the selling rate for coal is very cheap an.d the 
selling rate for rice and other commodities is high and so the rate for 
carrying the rice is high. Now, what is the selling rate for your sodi 
bicarb? You charge for it also the same rate for carrying. The rice is 
not as valuable a thing as sodi bicarb is, and yet we find that the charge 
for carrying rice and sodi bicarb is the same. Thus, your logic falls. 

Then, Sir, I would like to suggest that in the future Bates Advisory 
Committee members of different Provinces should be represented and 
there should also be on it the Members of the Provincial as well as the 
Central Legislatures. 

I am thankful to all my Honourable friends who have supported me. 
It is now clear that all " the sections of this House do not like the 
prevailing rate and they feel that it is unreasonable and I hope my Honour- 
able friend nill do something for the agriculturists, especially for rice, 
and that the rates will be revised. M> purpose has been served, as has 
been said by my Honourable friend himself, and so I do not want to 
press this motion to a division. I beg leave of the House to withdraw it. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

System of Appeals, 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100.“ 

♦ 

and this I do in order to raise the question of the system of appeals. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Sir Abdur Eahim, one 
the Panel of Chairmen. ] 

It was pointed out today that in all the debates Government had 
always the last word and we never had a chance of replying and the 
only chance that w’e have is on the next motion. So there is one very 
important point to which I should like to refer. My Honourable friend, 
the llailway Member, quoted yesterday the rates of different countrie>5, 
in cents, in yens, in pfennings and in pies, and then said that the rates 
in India were much lower than the rates in other countries! 

The Honourable Sir Joseph- Bhore: Is- my Honourable friend ^'appeal^ 
ing” against those rates? (Laughter.) 
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Dr. Ziauddin Alimad: No, just wait and see. This particular question 
of comparing the rates by means of their exchange value is an incorrect 
proposition. I had an opportunity to discuss this question with the 
Secretary of the Union Internationale des chernms de fer, and I said that, 
if you want to compare the rates in different countries, it is not correct 
simply to compare them by the rate of exchange of different countries. 

What you ought to do is either to take the index of the cost of living or 
take the index of the wages and take a ratio of the rate per mile to the 
index of either of the two. That is, you take the price of the ticket per 
mile and also find out one of two things, either the cost, of living or the 
wages and take the ratio; and then alone you can cortipare whether the t- 
rates in a particular country are higher or lower than in other countries. 

The same is the case about comparison in the same country at different 
times. If you compare the rates in 1926-27 with the rates in 1934, then 
you could not compare it in terms of rupees, annas and pies, but you 
have to compare it with this special ratio, that is, the ratio of the rate 
of third class fare per mile divided by the index of cither wages or of 
the cost of living. And 1 think if you compare it in this way, you will 
find that railway rates and freights in India are much higher than the 
rates and freights in other countries. I have not worked out yet. the 
detailed theory. 

Now, coming to the cut itself, the present llailway Member’s prede- 
cessor, Sir George Kainy, on the floor of this House, in 1931, said, — and 
I entirely agree with him: “It would be unfair to single out this depart- 
ment alone for special treatment and that, if a reduction was finally found 
to be necessary, it should be general and applicable to all departments 
of (fOveriiment“. This is the view which the late Commerce Member took 
in 1981, and, following the same principle, he upheld that the Lee Conces- 
sions that were granted to the general services in other departments should 
also continue in the (*ase of the railways. But the circular issued m 
connection with the ti^eatment of their employees by the Eailway Depart- 
ment is something very different from the spirit indicated on the floor =>f 
the House by the late Commerce Member. I have got before me the 
rules regulating the discharge and dismissal of State Eailway non-gazetted 
Government servants, and there it is laid down : 

“The Railway Department being a commercial department, service in it must in 
its nature differ from service in other Government departments, and continuance of 
employment must be subject to the tests and conditions enforced by. large commercial 
concerns.” 

• 

Therefore, in one ctise, when you come to the higher officials, you 
demand that the concessions should be the same as in other departments 
of the Government of India, b\it when you come to the treatment meted 
out by yourself to your own employees, you follow entirely different prin- 
ciples and you lay down that it is a commercial concern and we need not 
follow the principles or the conditions of service laid down in other De- 
partments. Either, have one or -the other, but you cannot consider it as 
a commercial department in one case and as a (Jcparfnient parallel to 
the other departments of the Government of India in the other. And T 
tnainldin that, so’ long as we do ’ riot change thd priricif>les; the. same 
conditions of service ought to be applied to the railway servants which may 
be fixed for the servants-ln pther Departments of the. Government 
Ipdia, apd^ny rules that pay be laid, down by. .the .IJome Department 
^bout' the condition of serviq^ sliould jac/o be binding on. the service 
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of the State-managed railways, and there should be no differentiation of 
any kind whatsoever. 

Having discussed this principle, I now come to the. practice followed in 
regard to appeals. No doubt, as far as the rules are concerned, they do 
not look very objectionable. The rules are so drafted, but they provide 
a loophole in giving the power to the Agents and other people to dele- 
gate their authority to subordinate officers. This particular provision in 
the rules has been rather misused in a large number of cases, or, I may 
say, in almost all cases, and I tliink it is time when we ought to consider 
these things very seriously. What really happens is this, that, in the 
caBe of the subordinate officer, he applies for an appeal. The discharge 
order was practically given by the head of the department in the Divi- 
sional Superintendent's office and this discharge order was written on the 
report of a particular clerk- He sends his appeal to the Agent. The 
Agent has no special officer to deal with these cases, but a' certain clerk 
in his office sends the appeal back to the Divisional Superintendent for 
disposal. The Divisional Superintendent, on the other hand, sends it 
again to the head of the department who reported the discharge and then 
it is sent back again to the clerk, and the clerk presents the application 
of the leave with only a small memo, that this is the. appeal of Mr. A. 
who was discharged on such and such date. But frequently no details 
are brought to the notice of the officers and the poor man, without his 
appeal being read by any responsible officer, gets the application back 
with a note that the Agent regrets that he sees no reason to interfere in 
this matter. Now, he has got one more option left to him which is 
really given to all the servants of His Majesty, that is, an appeal to the 
Viceroy for mercy. Now, the application is sent to His Excellency the 
Viceroy. The Private Secretary to His Excellency naturally sends it to 
the Eailway Board and that is the only thing that the Private Secretary 
could do. It is assumed that the Eailway Board has some officer who 
will read these, applications sent by His Excellency the Viceroy. But 
there we find that there is a second grade or third grade clerk who simply 
puts on a printed memo, without any officer reading that appeal and 
sends it back to the. Agent. The Agent, again, sends it back to the Divi- 
sional Superintendent and he, again, sends it back ultimately to the same 
clerk on whose report the man was discharged and on whose report the 
first appeal was dismissed, and now, on the report of the same clerk, again, 
the final appeal for mercy to His Excellency the Viceroy is also disposed 
of. 

This is really the prevalent practice. Is it not all farce? Is it not 
injustice? I daresay, I am not entirely familiar with the internal work- 
ings but this, I believe, is the correct picture which has been told to me 
repeatedly by persons who have been the victims of these appeals and I 
shall be glad if gentlemen, who have first-hand information, will enlighten 
me on this point, and probably, nobody here has got first-hand informa- 
tion, because, none of the Members of the Eailway Board ever read the 
appeals of these persons. 

Mr. 0. P. Colvin (Government of India: Nominated Official): Sir, I 
should like to say in reply to my Honourable friend that every appeal 
that comes to the Eailway Board is seen by some officer. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I said that this application is sent Id the Agent 
with a printed memo, signed by a clerk. Is it correct or not? 
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Mr. 0. P. Oolvin: No, Sir; it is not correct that it is sent back by a 
second or third grade clerk. j ^ 

Dr. Ziauddin Alunad: Then I should very much like that the Honour- 
able gentleman should make a statement and 1 shall be verv ^dad to 
change my opinion after knowing the true facts. But the general im- 
pression in the country is what 1 am giving expression now. This has 
created a feeling of great insecurity among employees. In old days, 
there used to be a practice that an advance copy was sent to the Hailway 
Board, but now they have issued an instruction that strict disciplinary 
action will be taken if an advance copy is sent. So if an appeal applica- 
tion is withheld by subordinates, there wil] probably be no way for finding 
out whether the application was or was not withheld, and I hope, when 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Colvin, gets up, he will also reply to this 
point as to whether such instructions have recently been issued or not, 
and what machinery exists for finding out whether the applications of 
individuals are withheld. 

While we were discussing the question of the Statutory Railway 
Authority in London, the point was raised as to w’hy so many questions 
were being asked on the floor of this House. Sir Henry Burt, a late 
President of the Railway Board, pointed out that in his time the letters 
written by any person to the Railway Board and letters written by any 
Member of a Tjegjslative Council on any matter received careful consider- 
ation. The practice of the present Raihvay Board is just the reverse, 
and I ask, is it or is it not a fact that the Railway Board issued a circular 
in September, 1983, saying that any representation from Members of the 
Assembly or Council of State should not be considered by any Railw'ay 
Authority? I should like to be told on the floor of this House wdiether 
it is a fact or not. If the Members of this Assembly are to be treated 
in this w’ay that any representation of ours should not be considered, 
then what is the use of our being here and discussing railway problems? 
My friends on this side have been laying great stress on the fact that 
we will lose nil control when we create the Eailw-ay .Authority; but this 
is the value of the powers w’hich we now’' possess. I have no reason to 
doubt my information. It is tested by my experience. The w’av by 
which T tested its accuracy is that, whenever I write to any railway official 
T invariablv get a reply, if that official happens to be knowm to me; but 
if T w’rite to any officer whom I do not know personally, T never get 
any reply. This forces me to the conclusion that the statement T made 
is correct. But T like to know’' whether it is a fact that such a circular 
Was issued. 

Coming now to appeals of officers there we have a circular that the 
Kailway Board must forward the appeals to the Secretary of State. But, 
in practice, the appeals of non-Asiatic officers, w^ho have been appointed 
the Secretary of State himself, are not w .ithheld ; but T should like to 
know how many of such appeals were withheld in the case of officers W’ho 
Asiatic, belonging to the Anglo-Indian or any other community. I 
say that the system of appeal now^ prevalent in the Railway Department 
is very defective; and, I think, if they claim to be placed' on the same 
level as other Departments of the Government, then it is not too much 
request that they should follow the same system as is prevalent in 
ether Departments. After all, there is security of tenure in Government 
service; but nobody c^n say that there is that security of tenure in the 
services of the Railway Department. A drastic change is necessar^^ 
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I will finish by suggesting that if Government really ^6sirt that justice 
should be done and that the privilege of appeals is a real privilege, then 
they ought to appoint in the Eailway Board a Special Officer and that 
Officer should not be a railwayman, but he should be a civilian with 
judicial experience, because, whatever may be said about civilians, I 
think the Indian (dvilian has very great merits, and is one in whom one 
can always trust. I say a civilian ought to be appointed to the Eailway 
Board to listen to all these cases of appeals, and I believe that in the 
Agents* offices also there should be a person of very good status who 
should attend to all these appeals on behalf of the Agent and who should 
have powers to call for the papers from the authoriiv which discharged 
them. He should be able to consider the charges and defence and should 
be in a position to form his own judgment. He should be a judicial officer. 
If such an officer with powers to call for all papers is appointed, I am sure 
that about 75 per cent, of the grievances of the railway employees will 
disappear. The Government should create a sense of security among the 
employees and they should pay serious attention to this grievance. 
With these words, I beg to move my amendment. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Abdur Eahim) : Cut motion moved : 

“That tha demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Hs. 100.” 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful to my Honour- 
able friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, for raising the question of the general 
grievances of the employees. He himself has dealt with one of . those 
grievances, namely, tlie grievance as regards appeals. This question of 
grievances and ap])eals are (‘orrelated : if there are grievances, then' is 
need for appeals. I sliall, therefore, deal with the grievances and how 
appeals made are treated by the Eailway Authorities. 

The greatest grievance of the Indian railwaymen at present is that 
about 50,000 of them have lost their employment. Employment is the 
first necessity of all employees, especially of employees that belong to 
the class from which our railwaymen are derived. Unfortunately the 
Government of India are following a policy by which employment is 
becoming difficult. I suggested some days ago that the Government of 
India should follow a policy by which more employment will bo created. 

I suggest to them that at least, in the Railway Department • they should 
trj" their ver\' best, in the interests of those employees who have V>st their 
employment, to create employment. I suggest to them that they should 
undertake new construction of railways : I should also suggest to them 
that, instead of purchasing stores from foreign countries, they should 
start railway industries .... 

Mjr. Chairman (Sir Abdur Rahim) : The Honourable Member must 
confine himself to the question of appeals: that is the motion before 
the House. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad*. On a point of order. Sir: with ,the permission 
of the Government, I included in this particular question the general 
grievances also. [ 

An Honourable Member: How can Government give perrnission? 
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Mr. N. M. Joslli: There is no question of the wording of the motion:, 
it is up to the Member who moves to say ^is to what his meaning is: my 
friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, had very clearly stated that his object was, 
to raise the general question of the grievances. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Abdur Eahim): The Honourable Member cannot 
do that when the thing is quite clear. The question is about the system 
of appeals; the grievance which, the Honourable Member is now putting 
forward before the House does not come within the terms of that. The 
Chair must ask the Honourable Member to confine himself to the question 
raised by the motion. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May 1 request you to consider this question? This 
is not a Resolution of which any notice is given : it is a motion and the 
Honourable Member, out of courtesy to Government, tells them what he 
])roposes to speak about : tl>e Honoiurable Member has now definitely 
stated that he w’ants to raise the whole question .... 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Abdur Rahim): The debate must proceed accord- 
ing to the terms of the motion, because therti are a number of motions 
before the House and eacli one relates to a particular object. This one 
relates to the object of raising the question of the system of appeals, and 
so the Chair (*annot allow the Honourable Member to wander into other 
(juestions which may be a matter of grievances as against the Railway 
Authorities : therefore, the (^hair would ask him to confine himself to the 
system of appeals. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: T absolutely bow to your ruling. At the same time, 
I wish to draw your attention to this fact: I am not questioning your 
ruling at all. But the fact is this: we can give notice of a motion for 
cut without even stating anything, and neither the Government nor any- 
body can compel us to do that. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Abdur Rahim) : The Chair has given its ruling. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: All right: I do not propose to speak at all. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Sir, the right of appeal is a 
inost valuable right given to an aggrieved person. Tn a big organization 
like that of the railways, this right of appeal is still more valuable, because 
it gives a sense of security to the employees, and ultimately it leads to con- 
tentment in the service. The way in which the right of appeal is exercised 
by (he employees shows what great importance they attacli to this right, 
but the way in which these appeals arc treated by the railway officials 
sliow what little value they attach to this gight. T will illustrate my point 
by specific instances. 

First of all, I want to bring to the notice of this House that about 

per cent, of the questions that are put on the floor of this House relate 
lo the grievances of the railway employees, and, if we take into considera- 
hou the many questions which are disallowed by the Department on the 
ground that they are not in the public interest, but that they relate to 
^^dividual cases, then we can safely say that about 50 per cent, of the 
questions that are given notice of relate to the Railway Department where 
injustice has been done to the eiriployees. However, taking the case of 
question that I put this morning and yrhich was answered by the 
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Honourable the Financial Commissioner for Bailways, the House will see 
how much importance is attached by the railway officials to these appeals. 
This is a case rehiting to one Sayad Basharatullah, a guard of the Lahore 
Division. He was discharged on the 2lBt January, 1928. He sent up five 
appeals, one after another. I do not know how many appeals are allowed 
by the Department, but the fact remains that this particular individual sent 
up five appeals, one on the 28th July, 1927, the second was on the 1st 
January, 1928, the third was on the 6th November, 1928, the fourth was 
on the 21st November, 1928, and the fifth was on the 3rd December, 1928. 
All these appeals were summarily rejected without going into the merits 
or the question wliether he was rightly discharged or not. Then he pre- 
ferred an appeal to the Bailway Board on the 23rd September, and also 
sent a forward copy to the Secretary of the Bailway Board, and one copy 
to the Agent's office for being forwarded to the Bailway Board. Ft dawned 
upon the Agent then that there was somethilig serious and the facts were 
going to the notice of the Bail way Board. This ap])eal met with a better 
fate. The guard was allow'ed leave for six months with pay. The Bailway 
Authorities had been refusing him redress so far, tliough. according to this 
order, he was entitled to it under a circular of the Department. Then he 
put forward another series of appeals. On the 24th January, 1930, he put 
in an appeal, and again he made another appeal on the 24th March, 1980, 
praying that bis case did not fall wilhin that circular, that he* did not deserve 
the six months* leave, but that he should be re-employed. Then the rail- 
way officials concerned felt that that circular did not apply to him and so 
they granted the man leave of 26 months with pay. Now, this man comes 
forward with a grievance and says: “If my appeal had been disposed of in 
accordance with the rules of the Department on the first day, — all this 
tiine, that is three years, has practically been wasted — I could have been 
re-employed in another category’*. XTltimately he conics up to this House 
and gets certain questions asked. The answer is known to the House. 
It is to the effect that the Bailway Board has not issued any such circular 
^or maintaining the register. The supplementary questions disclosed that 
the information given to this House was not correct. As usual, the N. W. 
Bailway supplies wrong information to the Railway Board, and tlu' Baihvay 
Bpard in turn supplies wrong information to Members of this House. Sir, 
this is not the first complaint of its kind. I shall deal with another case 
now, and this case will also show how' valuable is the right of ap])eal and 
wdiat a great check it exercises upon the arbitrary interpretations of the 
circulars of the Eailway Board by the authorities of the N. W. Bailway. 

This House is very much familiar with the questions that have been ])ut 
about travelling ticket collectors on the N. W. Hail way. First of all, 
orders were issued that this cadre had been abolished. According to rules, 
if a cadre is abolished, people concerned can be discharged without notice, 
but in this particular case these travelling ticket collectors were made special 
ticket examiners and were transferred to that cadre, but their emoluments 
were cut down. Well, they exercised their right of appeal, and they said: 
“Here you say that our cadre has been abolished, but the only thing you 
have done is to have changed our designation from travelling ticket collectors 
to special ticket examiners, while the duties are exactly the same as the 
duties we were doing from 1928-25**. Now, their appeal was not heard. 
They sent another appeal, and that too was not heard. Then they made a 
series of appeals, and they cjime down and waited in deputation on the 
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Kailway Board, Then the Eailway Board thought that there was some 
force in the contention of these people, and so a certain option was offered 
to them. In that option the Agent of the North Western Railway had put 
down a furtlier condition that they should foi’ego their right of compen- 
sation of all sorts, and that they should either accept or reject the option 
within 24 or 48 hours. They could not do that, and so again a separate 
representation was sent with facts and figures pointing out that, according 
to the rules framed by the Railway Board, their emoluments could not be 
reduced. The rule in question was this: 

“Travelling Ticket Collectors are classed as Traffic Train Staff, and permitted under 
the orders of the Manager, to draw the allowance referred to in clause (C) to (E) 
of paragraph 359. It is, however, left to the discretion of the Manager to grant or 
refuse all or any of these allowances, but whatever allowance is to be given should be 
determined by the Manager at the time the person is engaged.” 

Now, Sir, this is a very important condition. Legally, so far as I can 
interpret the law, the Railway Authorities could not have changed the 
emoluments of these people, they could not interfere with the allowances 
they were getting, because these allowances were granted to them at the 
time they were engaged. They could exercise their option at the time of 
their engagement. What the Railway Department could do was to continue 
or withhold these travelling allowances when new persons were engaged for 
the same duties, but how on earth the Railway Department could take 
away this right, which was already vested in them, is not clear to me. 
For three years they have been fighting. My submission is that if the 
vagaries of the Department continue as they are today, there is really no 
sense of security. It is more a case of nepotism than a case of doing, 
justice to any employee of the Department. 

These ai’e two illu'olralive cases which 1 wanted to bring to the notice 
of this House, and I am sure the House will see the injustice that is done 
to* the employees by the Railway Department by not adhering to the rules 
framed by themselves for their subordinates. So, the suggestion made by 
Dr. Ziauddin is very sound, namely, that, instead of leaving these matters 
to the prejudice of the railway employee, a senior official should be deputed 
to look into the grievances of the employees and hear their appeals and 
decide them in accordance with the rules and circulars issued by the Rail- 
way Department. I support the motion. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney (Nominated Non-Official): My one reason 
for intervening in this debate, apart from my desire to support this motion, 
is to place before the House, if T can. my views on the question of appeals 
as y)ractised in the Railway Administrations of India. Before I do so, 1 
feel that I must pay a tribute to the Honourable Member and the Members 
of the Railway Board for their courtesy whenever I have addressed them 
'll matters of appeal, etc. I say that I have received in my sixteen years* 
experience as a public man dealing closely with railway matters, every 
courtesy from the Railway Board and Eailway Agents and that they have 
listened to appeals from me. That is, however, one marked exception, — the 
present Agent of the Enst Indian Railway w'ho has refused to listen to grie- 
vances from me for Indians. Sir, I do not blame the Railway Board. The 
hail way Board has issued very comprehensive orders dealing with all forms 
of appeals. The fault lies mainly with the Eailway Agents and their 
under officers. These Railway Agents have acquired a habit, peculiar to 
themselves, which, in practice, implies that they please themselves wdiether 
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they obey the Bailway Board’s order or not. This is daily evidenced in 
the multiple ways in which Eailway Agents have interpreted orders of the 
Kailway Board, and T think tlie Railway Board themselves have before them 
evidence in Mr. Hassan’s report in which he candidly states that the Rail- 
way Agents do not carry out the orders of the Railway Board. Therefore, 
when we blame the Railway Board, we are not hitting the proper target. It is 
the Railway Agents and their officers who are mainly to blame. What 
happens ? The Railway Board issues orders, the Railway Agents i^ass 
them on to Heads of Departments, the Heads of Departments pass them 
on to the Divisional Heads and Deputies, and they in turn pass them 
on to the low^er officers and subordinates, and often times you find the Tjoco 
F oreman the judge and the accuser of a driver or a fireman who had boon 
punished by him and in all eases he is supported by his higher officers, till you 
finally come down to, what my Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin, has immor- 
talised here, the ubiquitous clerk in the railway office. This is a daily 
occurrence. The opportunity of a subordinate to appeal, then, becomes an 
absolute fiasco, a sinecure. A man is discharged for some reason or ether, 
rightly or wrongly. Say he is discharged by a senior scale officer. That 
senior scale officer, before discharging him, has consulted the Divisional 
Superintendent or the Deputy Mechanical Engineer or some such officci who 
has appointed the subordinate. Where does the ap])eal of that subordinate 
lie ? Not to the senior scale officer who discharged him, but to the one w ho 
has appointed him in office, i.e., the Divisional Officer, but he is the nne who 
has already agreed to his discharge on the recommendation of his under 
officer. Of what use is it to give a man a right of appeal not to the offict‘r 
who discharged him, but to the officer who appointed him when both 
are of one mind. It is very extraordinary how the word “discharge” 
includes within itself a lot of crimes for which the officer has not got the 
courage to dismiss an employee. Ho discharges him, because it is a con- 
venient way of getting rid of an undesirable subordinate. Remember, if the 
man is dismissed, he can appeal to the Agent, if he is deprived of any money 
€ f/., his Provident Fund, bonus, etc., he has an appeal to the Railway 
Board. This is the absurdity of the right of appeal, but this is being 
practised day in and day out for many years. The result is that the Railway 
Adipinistration in certain railways is seething with discontent. This discon- 
tent is solid, though hidden and deep down, because, today, the coTny)etition 
of life Is so strenuous that the harassed employee remains silent rather 
than lose his bread and butter. Believe mo, t am not drawing a ‘black 
picture wheii I say that in certain departments on many railways the. 
picture I have drawn is a true one. 

The extraordinary part of it is that Members of the Legislative Assembly 
4pm prohibited from having anything to do with railway servants 

under the Railway Servants’ Conduct Rules. Though railway 
employees have a right to vote for their Members on the Legislativt'. 
Assembly, they arc deprived of the right of coming to them with their 
complaints. One would like to know” why this state of affairs exists ? Why 
is it that this discontent remains and has remained for so many years and 
on railways only ? It did not exist when those State Railways w’ore 
Company-managed. Then we seldom heard of these disputes. The point 
is that in those days the railway officials were the Ma-Bapfi of railway 
employees. The railw^ay officials knew them w'ell, and personally listened 
to their grievances. Today things are different, for you have to go through 
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a labyrinthine channel of communication regarding apjjeals, so that it is 
almost impossible for anybody to reach the Eailway Board. Then, again, 
another fact remains. There is not the faintest doubt — I say this with all 
respect to the railway officer who is hard worked and I have no desire to 
belittle his technical qualifications and ability, but I do submit that he 
lacks a proper sense of equity and logic. Indeed he has not got a judicial 
rniud. He cannot judicially enquire into these cases with that fineness 
of logic and equity which is so necessary to form a sound judgment. 
And, again, he is faced with a most extraordinary and unfortunate! 
Focial position in his life. The social life of the railway officials is 
])(;culiar in tliat they are huddled together in a small station, 
they live near each other, they meet eacli otlier every evening, 
so closely in tlicir clubs and houses that it is bound to have a reaction 
on his mentality regarding justice and equity, with the result that it is 
seldom a senior officer has the courage to alter the recommendation or 
opinion of his junior officer against a subordinate. The result is tliat the 
subordinate has to suffer and go to the w'all. His social life is such, his 
environments are so peculiar, that it is almost impossible for him to act 
otherwise. T do not say that he wants to be unjust, hut conditions are so 
peculiar to railway official social life. This does not obtain in other civil 
departments. I only mention this because it shows the need for some 
one with r. judicial mind, e.^f., an eai-Eailway official, to enquire into these 
matters, apart from tlie need of technical knowledge necessary for derailment 
or a break down of engines. I am not talking of such cases. T am confining 
iny remarks to appeals from punishments. En Passant ! I ask : why is it 
that it is only on railways that this discontent prevails? In the other 
D('pnrtments of the Government of India and in the Provincial Govern- 
ments we seldom find any such complaints. This House is absolutely 
Filent on them. Tf you analyse the questions asked in this House, you 
will find that nine-tenths of them relate to railway matters and most of them 
refer to discontent and displeasure at the. way the railwaymen have been 
treated by officials. 

Let me now follow up an anpeal aft(?r it has be^ui submitted. A man 
sends up an appeal. He receives a reply that his a))peal cannot be 
upheld. He asks that the appeal be sent up to a higher authority. He 
is confronted with tlie appeal rules and is told that his appeal is withheld 
and it cannot go up. T do not know' if that is a fair way of treating an 
employee's application. The rules state, if ho has got ten years' service 
or over, Jus discharge must be subject to certain formalities. There must 
he an inquiry. A charge sheet must be framed and the man must he 
given an opportunity to defend himself. T know they do this in some 
eases, hut t also know of cases in which tlie a])peal rules have been 
absolutely i^ored and that man lias no remedy. Suppose an employee 
^loes influence somebody, say, a Member of the Legislative Assembly, and 
Ihut somebody approaches a higher official and that higher official inter- 
feres in the matter and says “I cannot alter the order". Now, say, some 
body else interferes. The railway official thinks that the man is becoming 
^ nuisance and he is told: "Tf you are not satisfied, the remedy is in your 
bands. You can resign". But suppose a subordinate succeeds, f.c., he 
®Pl'eals to the Eailway Board or to the Viceroy, and the Eailway Board 
brakes inquiry. T know they have done so in some cases, I can vouch for 
I bt myself. They find that the punishment awarded to an employee has 
excessive or wrong. What happens to that man? I. say this with great 
and pain, but, T say this with justification and with all respect. 
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(1 am thankful to say that it does not happen so often now.) I say, that 
man's life is made a veritable Hell. He is made to feel that he has scored 
and I know a case in which a man has been made to feel that. The man ab- 
solutely resigns in disgust. Now, I am happy to say that these things do not 
happen so often with the present Eailway Board. I take my hat off to 
the present Eailway Member for the just way in which he handles most 
cases. Indeed he has gone out of his way to help sucli cases as he said 
on the floor of this House, but this has happened. These men are still 
suffering this injustice and there must be a remedy for this. The remedy 
is in the hands of the Eailway Board. The Eailway Agents 
say that discipline must be maintained and the prestige of the railway 
official must be maintained at all costs. 1 agree, but this discipline 
is being carried too far, often to the extent of saying “Brutus has spoken. 
Let no dog bark”. But is that the way of running a commercial under- 
taking such as our railways ? What is the result ? The result today is that 
the men are dissatisfied. I am not talking of any particular community. 
I am talking from my wide experience of railw^ay matters. What is the 
remedy? I say to the Eailway Board, “Overhaul the appeal rules. 
Improve them and make your Agents obey these rules”. I know railway 
employees have now a better chance of getting redress, but this is not 
enough. We in this House have frequently defeated Government on the 
question of a demand for a Complaints or Grievance Committee. We have 
asked the Government to have some such Department attached either to 
each railway or to have an additional Member of the Eailway Board em- 
ployed exclusively for the settlement of appeals from State Eailway 
employees. I am not referring to potty appeals. I am referring to im- 
portant appeals on which a man's bread and butter depend. Let there 
be a complaints or an inquiry department in every railway and to that depart- 
ment let the settlement of these matters be relegated. I do believe that 
if the appeal rules are so radically modified or improved, so that every em- 
ployee may feel a real sense of security of service, this motion, moved by my 
Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, w ill have served a very useful purpose. In 
conclusion, I w-ould like to emphasize this fact. I have indulged in some 
home truths today. I have done so with no disrespect to the Eailway 
Board, for I again repeat that I have received courtesy and every attention 
to do justice to the matters I have brought to their notice, and so 1 ho])e 
the Eailway Board will take my remarks in the right spirit. To prove my 
facts, let the Eailway Board call upon the Agents to report the numbers 
of appeals that have been upheld, by the higher authorities, and, lastly, 
to see that justice to the employees is not subordinated to upholding the 
prestige, thf* izzat of the officer. 

Hr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Sir, I shall be as brief as possible, as I filial 
many of my non-official colleagues are getting up to speak. I will confine 
myself exactly to the description given here, namely, “the system of 
appeals”. My friend, Colonel Sir Henry Gidney, has clearly shown how 
this system requires improvement and revision. The railway organisation 
is a very big organisation. It employs a large number of people, both 
labourers and clerks as well as subordinate men. All of them come under 
the constant supervision of their superior officers who often times err on 
the side of discipline and who are sometimes inclined to listen to reports 
which have no leg to stand upon. I do not propose to take up individual 
cases and I know a large number of them; nor do I propose to approve 
of the description which probably Colonel Gidney gave in regard to the 
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State Eailways. I do not think that description is altogether non-appli- 
cable to the Company-managed railways. I believe there is more difficulty 
in the Company-managed railways than in the State-managed railways. 
^‘Seething discontent*’ was the description by Colonel Gidney. There is a 
great deal of dissatisfaction among the employees in the Company-managed 
railways. Drastic action is not so frequently taken as it is sometimes 
quickly taken without adequate inquiry or on the prejudice of certain of 
the officers of the railways. I shall tell you how this prejudice works. It 
is a very sad thing to say or to* go into particular cases on the floor of this 
House. This prejudice can work against a very honest and very efficient 
em]>lovee, I regret to say, oven on political grounds. If he has a relation 
who is an advanced politician holding advanced views and who sometimes 
stays with him or had stayed with him in the past, a prejudice is created 
against him. That man is persecuted almost to the extent of leaving the 
railway. There is no other alternative. I do not want to give any case. 

Now, then take the case of the labour employees and labour disputes. 
Probably my friend, Mr. Joslii, would develop it on some other occasion 
showing how these labour disputes come up, how they are settled, how 
sometimes an appeal is necessary either by the labour men directly or 
througli their accredited agencies. Even among labour employees, some- 
times there occurs “seething discontent”, resulting strikes^ but here I 
must say that in the case of the Madras labour disx)ute about which T jjut 
a large number of questions in the House, the Government very promptly 
interfered and I must also say that the Agent of the Madras Railway 
equally promptly looked up their grievances. Of course there was an 
interval of disturbance, but he looked up their grievances and tried to 
conciliate them so far as he could. 

Sir, T should not take much of the time of the House. I spoke in a 
v(irv general way, but I would ask the Honourable the Railway Member, 
if possible, to instruct all the Oompany^-managed raihvays to be a little 
more generous in regard to dealing wdth their employees, especially those 
employees with w^hom they are dissatisfied, and in the matter of appeals. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore (Lucknow' Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, the system of appeals is a standing grievance in the Railway 
De])artment. The aj)]:)ea'ls are really no appeals. In the existing system, 
the manner of a])pointment yis not so objectionable as the manner of 
listening to a])p(*als. In ]jractice, the authority responsible for the dismis- 
sal of .servants is also the authority for disposing of appeals. Practically 
the same clerk, on whose initial note dismissal orders are issued, also 
writes the note on the application for appeal. This method of appeals 
ha‘s ]>roduced a gruit dissatisfaction amongst the staff, both subordinates 
and officers. It is, therefore, highly desirable that a Special Officer with 
necessary assistants and staff should be appointed at the Agent’s office to 
listen to all tlu,se appeals. The appeals of the officers may either be 
heard by the Public Service Commission or by the Railway Board, in 
the latter case a Special Officer should be appointed at the railway who 
should not be eligible to any other appointment in the Railw^ay Depart- 
Dient. The application for appeals should be forwarded departmentally, 
hut the Department should not be empowered to withhold the appeals. 

It happens, and not infrequently, that the appeals of employees fti’e 
Withheld for indefinite time by the immediate authority and they are not 
forwarded to superior officers. The poor employees are very much handi- 
^‘^Pped. Even if the appeals are forwarded, then there exists no branch 
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in tlie Agent's office to deal with tjiem. The usual practice is that the 
appeal is sent , back to the officer who passed the dismissal or punishment 
order. This officer forwards it to his own head of the branch concerned, 
who, in his turn, sends it to the clerk on whose initia'l note the dismissal ot 
punishment order was issued. The same clerk writes a note on the appeal 
that he sees no reason whatever to interfere. This note goes up to the 
Agent's office and then comes down again to the poor employee- It 
moves up and down four times, but not a single man in the whole channel 
ever reads the appeal or looks into the case except the, clerk who had the 
file with liirn. Unless a special department is organised, I am afraid, 
nothing can be done. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (Presidency Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, I rise to support the motion moved by my friend, Dr. Zia- 
uddin Ahmajd- 1 quite admit that the rules relating to appeals as are 
to be founds • on paper arc quite all right, but so far as the observance 
of those rules is concerned, it is nothing more than a mere eye-wash. My 
Honourable friend, Sardar Sant Singh, just now cited a case in which 
the victim preferred his appeal five times, and in the course of his speech 
my Honourable, friend exclaimed: “I do not know how’ many times 
these men are allowed to prefer their appeals!" My answer to his ex- 
clamation would be: "practically not even one worth the name". 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Colvin, in answer to DT. Ziauddin's state- 
ment, said that if an appeal ever went to the Railway Board, it was heard 
by the Railway Board, but 1 beg to submit that the word "if" is very 
significant; practically speaking, it is on very rare occasions that an 
appeal is allowed to come before, the Railway Board. On the present oc- 
casion I will be speaking specially of one particular Division, viz,, the 
Dinapore Division. During recent years, there have been a very large 
number of discharges. T have collected here more than a dozen, though 
I am not going to tire this House at this fag end of the day by citing 
them all. I shall cite only two or three instances out of them. In none 
of these cases has a regular course c3 appeal been allowed, and even if an 
appeal has been allowed, the decision made by the higher authorities has 
never been given effect to. 

1 will cite the case of Mr. H. N. Sinha, Head Master of th.e Dinapore 
Railway School, who was discharged by the Committee. The Divisional 
Superintendent refused an interview to him and his appeal was rejected 
by the Agent. Sir (leorge Rainy ordered his re-appointment, but after 
his retirement, the orders were ignored by the Agent on the falsp pica 
that he had attained the ?ige limit, although he was 53 years of age at 
the time of his discharge and 54 years of age when Sir George Rainy 
passed orders. (Hear, hear.) There has never been an age limit for 
school teachers, and long after the discharge of Mr. Sinha, the head Per- 
sian teacher of the Dinapore School retired at the age of 70 years. 
(Laughter.) This illustrates what has been said by my Honourable friend. 
Sir Henry Gidney, that the Railway Board is not to be held responsible; 
it is the Agent and his subordinates that are really responsible. But I 
am not prepared. Sir, to absolve the Railway Board of their responsi- 
bility al^o. They should be more zealous in safeguarding the rights and 
privileges of their subordinate officers. 

. The next case which I shall narrate is that of P. Bharthi, Guard* Th^5 
details of this case have appeared in the railwaymen's paper named the 
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Mazdoor of the 28th October. I have prepared a brief summary 'rf the 
case and I think it would be worth while to go through it in one or two 
minutes so that the procedure which was followed in this case,, can be 
appreciated by Honourable Members. This gentleman applied for privi- 
lege leave for only one, or two days, but the application was refused by 
the Station Master, Gaya. He sent a private telegram to the Divisional 
Superintendent as is usually done in all cases of emergency. Leave was 
granted, but Mr. N. K. Misra, Assistant Superintendent of Transporta- 
tion, issued tv warning to him -for sending a wire direct to the Divisional 
Superintendent. He. applied for an interview with the Divisional Superin- 
tendent regarding N. K. Misra ’s warning. He was then, as a result of 
this, called bN Mr. N. K. Misra ‘*Badma8h** and “rascal” in the presence 
of Mr. G. P. Misra. His statement w'as submitted. The warning was 
confirmed by Mr. Misra, and he was told “nobody will protect you; not 

even the Secretary of State for India” He was then suspended 

through a letter signtd by B. V. Varma, Assistant Staff Superintendent 
whe signed foi the D. S. 1 want to draw the attention of this House to 
the fact that he was suspended by one B. V. Varma who signed for the 
Divisional Superintendent. Bharlhi explained the matter to the Divisional 
Superintendent. The Divisional Superintendent pressed for an apology and 
the withdrawal of. allegations. The apology was made, but it was not 
regarded as wholly satisfactory. Charge sheet received before any inquiry 
was held. Asked to show cause “why your services should not be dis- 
pensed with” for indiscipline* Explanation submitted, but served with 
notice of discharge without any reply to the explanation submitted. 
Appeal to the Agent withheld by the D. S. (This is the point I should 
like to press.) 'j’hen, appeal to jD. S. filed jvithout any reply. What 
were the grounds for withholding the appeal by the D. S. to the Agent ? 
The facts are these. The discharge order is made, by one Mr. B. V. Varma 
who tigns /o? the D. S. The D. S. sees that the man has a right to 
appeal to. the Agent, because the rule says: 

“Subject to the exception provided for in rule 10, an appeal from an order 
discharge or dismissal shall lie only to the authority next above the officer passing 
the Older.” 

So, when the Divisional Superintendent is the officer who practically 
passes Ihe order, an appeal must lie to the Agent. But the Divisional 
Superintendent is not inclined to allow the man to go further. For .*111 
practical purposes the Divisional Superintendent and his staff play the 
part of autocrats in their offices* So he had recourse to a device. He 
says that the order of discharge was made not by Mr. Varma, who had 
signed for the Divisional Superintendent, but it was made by a third man, 
one Mr. Hamid. Sir, when I sign for somebody, can it be held that 
Sir Henry Gidney has signed it ? From commonsense and from the prac- 
tice that obtains in all. i)ublic offices, it is a well known fact that tbe 
person for whom the signature is made is really intended to be the person 
making that signature. If it is held to have been signed by Mr. - Varma, 
then the order of discharge is to be regarded as void, because the rule 
says: 

*'No officer lower than an officer of the senior scale or corresponding rank may 
pass an order of discharge.” 

Tt is for this reason, i.e.f to avoid this difficulty, that the Divisional 
Superintendent had recourse to a device cmd said that neither Mr. Varma 
nor he hirrisfelf Signed^ tlio dtder, but it WAS si^ed by Mr. Hamid. 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: How did this third man come in? 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: That is a mystery which I could not 
solve. I approached one of the Members of the Bail way Board who has 
since been nominated a Member of this House. I was very cordially re- 
ceived by him as my Honourable friend. Sir Henry Gidney, has often 
been received, but the matter is still exactly in the same position as it 
was then. Sweet words were of no avail. He was kind enough to make 
an inquiry. He wrote to the Agent and simply repeated to me what the 
Agent had said in reply. This is the reply that was given: 

'*In Guard Bharthi’s case, the original order of discharge by the Transportation 
Officer of the Division, a copy of which has been forwarded to the Board by the 
Agent.” 

In the previous paragraph, he says: 

“All letters from a Divisional Superintendent on the East Indian Railway issue as 
from the Divisional Superintendent either signed by himself or by some officer under 
his control for the Divisional Superintendent.” 

This, I should submit, is an astounding statement- If an authorised 
agent of Mr. Colvin receives a payment from one of his creditors and signs 
for Mr. Colvin, can Mr. Colvin deny that the payment has been really 
made? I think he. cannot. 

My. 0. p. Colvin: Sir, I should like to make some remarks with regard 
to the case of Guard Bharthi about whom my Honourable friend has been 
speaking, because I dealt with his case. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon- 
ourable Member can speak when Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen has finished 
his speech unless he wants to make a brief personal explanation. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Sir, there have been so many cases and 
so many Honourable Members have been interested in them that more 
than 50 per cent of the questions put in this House relate to railway 
matters. I have given notice of such questions very often and if they 
are allowed, my Honourable friend, Mr. P. K. Eau, gives a very short 
answer often consisting of one short sentence, viz,, “I have called for 
certain information which will be laid on the table in due course**. In 
this way, he avoids supplementary questions and their grievances cannot 
be ventilated- 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Sir, I m\ist protest against that insinuation. The Hon- 
ourable Member should remember that when questions are asked, the 
information has got to be obtained from the railways for which ten days 
are allowed which is not sufficient in many cases. If Honourable Mem- 
bers will ask only for information which is within my personal know- 
ledge, I shall certainly give it to them and reply to supplementary 
questions to the best of my knowledge. 

Honourable Members: Why don’t you get the order changed? 

. Mr. P. B. Bau: If you. Sir, are pleased to change the order and give 
us more time, I shall be pleased to obtain the necessaxy information and 
answer any supplementary questions that I may be in a position to 
answer. 
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Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: I have almost finished my speech, Sir. 
My grievance is that the rules of appeal are all right, but in most cases 
an appeal is treated as a? mere formality which it was never intended to 
be. In the rules it has been clearly laid down that “in no case and in no 
sense, is an appeal to be treated as a mere, formality'*. So I say that the 
appeal should be listened to and there should be no insecurity of the 
service of the railway employees. 

Mr. 0. P. Colvin: Sir, I have only a very few words to say in con- 
nection with the case of Guard Bharthi with which my Honourable friend 
was dealing just now. My Honourable friend said that, in the misuse of 
the appeal rules, he did not hold the Board to blame, but he held the 
administrations to blame. But this particular case is an example in 
which I cannot agree with what he has said. In this case, the guard 
had no right of apj)eal to the. Railway Board. My Honourable friend had 
written to the Board about this case and he interviewed me and I agreed 
as a' special case that I would examine the matter. A report was called 
for from the East Indian Railway and the original papers also were called 
for. I went through them carefully, and I came to the conclusion that 
the Administration had been perfectly right in the disciplinary action 
which they had taken regarding this guard. I explained this personally to 
mj Honourable friend. It is, therefore, an instance of a case in which 
the* Administration was right and not wrong in the action that they took. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: But how will my Honourable friend ex- 
plain the novel procedure that the signature made for the Divisional 
Superintendent does not mean that it was his signature ? 

Mr. 0. P. Golvin: I do not propose to go into that question now. I 
explained it to the Honourable Member when he saw me. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Rural): I am very 
glad, Sir, that an opportunity has been given to me on this occasion to ex- 
press my views, because many questions are. put by me in this House with 
legard to the rights of appeal by railway employees. Sir, I do not in the 
least agree with my learned friend, Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen, that the 
railway rules with regard to the appeals are all right. They are not. 
They are antiquated rules and ought to be revised- They are the rules 
which do, not show where rightly appeals should lie and where they should 
not. Only the other day, this question cropped up here, and I asked 
the Honourable the Financial Commissioner to say whether he had revised 
the rules and whether he had gone through them. The reply was: “Find 
the rules in the Library and see for yourself". But, Sir, I may go and see 
for myself, but may I ask when were these rules framed and whether 
they have been revised afterwards, especially after so many instances have 
been given in this House to show that this appellate power which lies 
^nth the. Railway Board lies only in exceptional cases and that it lies 
almost in all cases with the Agents. I have nothing to say adversely 
to the remarks of my Honourable and gallant friend. Colonel . Gidney, 
for whom I have admiration. I have no enmity against him, I have no 
but he himself may have envy. He said that the Board had been 
sympathetic and that the Board had always shown him courtesy and 
bat was how he managed to get redress at llii h Ijjiiidw That itijiy be 
Pomonal influence. 
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jLiout.-Goloiisl Sir Hsiiry Oid&sy: I am sorry to interrupt my Hon- 
ourable friend, but I deny having said that. What I said' was that 1 
always received courteous treatment from the Bailway Board and parti- 
cularly from the Bailway Board as it exists today and the Honourable 
Member in charge of Eailways. I never^ said that I received satisfactior 
in -all cases I represented to the Bailway Board. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: In my humble opinion, it amounts to the. same 
thing that T said. My Honourable friend did not put the whole case 
before the House. The whole case is this. I have at present in m\ 
possession representations by Anglo-Indian guards, Anglo-Indian Assist- 
ant Controllers and Anglo-Indian Travelling Ticket Examiners, all of them 
telling me that they have not been getting justice. 

An Honourable Member: Not getting justice from Colonel Gidney. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai t I cannot say whether my Honourable and 
gallant friend, Colonel Gidney, has put forward the case of all his ag- 
grieved Anglo-Indians before the Railway Board; if he had done, so, he 
would have condemned the Railv^ay Board. 

Lieut. -Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: That supports me. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The Honourable and gallant Member may 
have been successful in getting a few grievances redressed, and he thereby 
feels flattered over that. But, Sir, w^e see men of his own community 
coming to us, — ^the Indian Members of the Assembly — and telling us ail 
their grievances. I may submit to the House that I make no distinction 
between Indians and Anglo-Indians. (Applause.) When they ask for 
redress, I help them as much as lies in my power. 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: I can show my Honourable friend 
many cases in which I have gladly taken up the cause of Indians and 
obtained redress for them. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Then, we are both on the same platform. I 
have no time, otherwise I would have dilated on this point. My com- 
plaints are chiefly these. The rules ought to be revised. The rules are 
Sot adequate. They are such that many of the powers have been decen- 
tralised to the Agents. The Agent is given, so to say, a blank cheque 
and he is asked to decide in .whatever way he.lilces. My second complaint 
is that the Board has to see w’he.ther those rules are in fact 'and in 
effect strictly followed by the Divisional Officers and Ihe Agents. My 
tjiird complaint is that the non-interference by the Bailway Board ought 
to be conde-mned. Whenever . we come to this House with complaints 
Sigaihst the Eailway Administration, ’we are told that the matter is 
within the competence of the Agent, and the Bailway Board sits without 
doing anything m the matter. In all the Departments of the Government) 
of India, justice, requires that there ought to be an appeal, a second 
appeal and lastly a revision. Is there any such revisional power under 
these rules? Government have invariably answered that there is no 
revisional power ip. the Bailway Board, . not even any power of superin- 
. tepdehce, they . say. I must say in this connection, however, that it is 
yfliy good of the Members of the Eailway Board that , we do get repiks 
when we send cases to them for their consideration. Sometimes the Bail- 
,way Board send' for the papers, but they are not required to do. so under 
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the rules. They may or may not send for them. Just recently 1 sent 
up one case to rny Honourable friend, Mr. Colvin^ and I drew his atten- 
tion to the case of certain people who were discharged by the Agent on 
account of defective eye-sight of a particular standard. According to the 
rules, as I read them, and my Honourable friend also knows the rules, 
whenever people are discharged from the railways on account of defective 
eye-sight, they have to be given some other appointment where they can 
work with the eye-sight they then possess. I referred to the case of one 
Thakur Das, a station master on the North Western Bailway, and there 
was the case of another man too. 1 pointed out to the Honourable Mem- 
ber, Mr. Colvin, that under the rules persons, who were prematurely 
retired on account of defective sight should be given some other appoint 
ment and also be entitled to passes if so retired. 1 must say, in fairness 
to my vHonoura'ble friend, that he gave me a courteous reply, but tiie 
result was the same, namely, that the matter was said to be within the 
competence of the Agent. 1 say that the Bailway Board are an impotent 
body so far as the acts of the Agents are concerned. I, therefore, submit 
that the policy followed by the Bailway Board of non-interference with 
the acts of the Agents should be modified and the rules should be revised 
in that regard. If the Honourable the Bailway Member has got much 
work, I would suggest that he should take one or two Members of this 
House in consultation and then see whether the rules require revision or 
not. There should also be a provision for powers of superintendence- If 
the rules were revised in that direction, we would not get the '3ort of 
replies that we get now from the Government. There is that recent in- 
stance of one Mr. Varma who had taken upon himself the business of 
signing for D. S- and the trouble arose as to whose 
signature it should be taken to be for an app^L I may say that in the 
Karachi Division every day such business is carried on by the Persona] 
Assistant. In the House I gave to the Honourable Member a represen- 
tation of the clerks showing that great harm has been done to them by 
the Personal Assistant because he generally withholds the appeals to the 
D. S. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Was that Personal Assistant a Muhamma- 
dan or a Hindu? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Whether a Muhammadan or a Hindu is no 
point. You heard the instance of a Hindu, and this is of a Muhammadan. 
There Is no question of communalism here. I know that the Honourable 
Member, though dressed as a nationalist, always talks of communalism. 
The, facts are there and my Honourable friend could verify these him- 
self. I would appeal to my Honourable friend to discontinue this attitude 
of Hindu versus Muslim and to disabuse himself of this idea, because 
this kind of quarrel amongst us has given the Government a handle to 
answer questions on the floor of the Assembly in the manner they do at 
present, with the result that many grie.vances are not redressed. Be- 
verting to what I was saying, what happened was that an appeal was 
sent to the. D. S. at Karachi. He refused to entei^in this 
Q-ppeal and asked the party to go to the Personal Assistant who 
had made the order. When they went to the Personal Assistant, he 
withheld the appeal- Is this justice? In such cases the aggrieved party 
cannot go to the Agent, because they cannot get direct representation, 
f u come to this House to represent their grievances, we are 

told, “the matters are within the competence, of the Agents’*. Besides 
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Uiero a're many questions wliicili are disallowed by the Assembly Depart- 
ment as pertaining to iiudividual persons. Even if some questions are 
admitted, the ditnculty of getting satisfactory replies from the Govern- 
ment arises. i submit it is a very hard case, and the rules 
require to be changed for giving more powder of supervision to the Hallway 
,43oard, and the policy of non-interference should end. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, 1 think 1 may begin by assur- 
hog the House that we on tins side are as anxious as Honourable Members 
opposite to see that fair, equitable and just treatment is meted out to 
the employees of the railways. Wo recognise that no Administration can 
be successfuJ unless the rank and hie of its employees feel that tney can 
be sure- of getting fair and just treatment. Ju regard to tliis particular 
matter, Sir, I feel some dithculty, because certain Members have expressed 
the view that the rules are perfectly all right, but it is the administration 
of the rules that is wrong ; others on the other hand have attacked the rules 
themselves. I should like at the outset to draw the attention of the House 
to one fact and that is that it would be utterly inq)ossiblo, without courting 
the breakdown of the Administration, to permit appeals on any larger 
scale to the Hail way Board. "Ihe House wilk 1 am sure,, realise that when 
wo are dealing, on State-managed railways, with something like 400,000 
employees, it would be utterly impossible for us to enlarge the opportunities 
for appeal of employees to the Railv ay Board. They have, as a matter of 
fact, under the rules, a right of appeal to the liailway Board in the most 
serious cases : that is to say, cases in which dismissal entails forfeiture of 
their provident fund. « 

Now, Sir, we come to the question of the manner in which the Bail way 
Administrations work the appeal rules. 1 understood my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, who, 1 gathered from what he has said, 
has supplanted my Honourable friend. Sir Henry Gidney, as the representa- 
tive of the Anglo-Indian community (Laughter) and as the custodian of 
their rights {Lieut, -Colonel Sit Henry Gidney: “Question,'*). — merely 
said that 1 gathered that from what he said, — understood my Honourable 
friend to suggest that there should be not merely second appeals, but that 
the field of appeal should be enlarged still further. I can assure my 
Honourable friend that we should have to have a very much enlarged 
Bailway Board if wc acceded to a suggestion of that description. Nor 
do I feel that any useful purpose would thereby be served. I can 
assure him that there have been iriaiiy cases in which though the actual 
rules did not permit of an appeal to the Railw'ay Board, nevertheless, 
in view of the representations made to the Eailway Board and because 
the Bailwray Board are desirous of seeing that these rules are really worked 
properly in practice, they have called for papers and have gone into them. 


Ma. Lalchand Navalrai: I gave an instance of that myself. 

Bi# Hdnourabte Sir Joeopfa Btora: Quite so, and I can tell my Hon- 
Ourabte friend something more. I rayself have, on more than one occa- 
sion, despite the* fact that no appeal lay to me, called for the papers and 
^jne into them. And I should like to> say that in all cases, — there have 
not been* many, I admit, so far , as I am’ concerned I cannot call to my 
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recollection more than perhaps two such cases in which I myself Jiave 
looked into the papers, — ^but I can say that on all these occasions the 
Board and I were satisfied that the Agent had gone with the utmost ottre 
into the details of the cases concerned- 

Now, Sir, in regard to the rules themselves I should like to say that 
the rules are not antediluvian and antiquated as suggested by my friend, 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai. They were issued in 1029 after a discussion ' 
which my predecessor had with, the All-Tndia Railwaymen^s Federa- 
tion. Later on, the All India Eailvvaymen s Federation made 
further suggestions, and, as a result of those suggestions, the rules were 
again revised in 1930 and they stand today in the form which was decided 
on after the consultation with the Federation on that occasion. Certain 
further amendments are at present under consideration of the Board; 
and I trust, Sir, that as a result of the further consideration which these 
lilies are now undergoing, the staff may get further protection. T cannot 
undertake to guarantee that officers on the railway will have no cause for 
complaint in future. All T can assure the House is that the Railway 
Board have definitely on occasions made inquiries, T have personally gone 
into matters myself on more than one occasion and on those occasions 
we have had no prima facie evidence that appeals were not being pro- 
perly dealt with. T hope, Sir, in view of w'hat I have said in regard to 
the fact that the rules are being re-considered, my Honourable friend will 
withdraw his motion. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I never intended to bring any reflection on 
on\' of the railway officers here or on the running lines, many of w^hoin 
arc my personal friends. I knew that there are certain grievances among 
the employees which are genuine grievances- No doubt they are your em- 
ployees, but they are our voters (Laughu‘r), and it is impossible for us, in 
(he discharge or our public duties, not to pay attention to their genuine 
grievances which are (Teating feelings of insecurity. But, in view of the 
assurance given by the Railway Member, I beg leave of the House to 
withdraw my motion- 

Thy cut motion was, bv leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


Condition of State Railway Press Employees, 

Mr. S. O. Mitra: Sir, T beg to move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘R<iilway Board’ be reduced by Ks. 100.” 
to discuss the condition of the State Railway Press employees. My pur- 
pose is to draw the attention of tlie Railway Authorities to the grave 
Situation in the Railway Press in Calcutta. Tliey have submitted many 
nicinorials and the facts are well known to the Railway Board, but un- 
foitunatoly they have not still been favoured with any reply. Within the 
two or three minutes that are at my disposal, I wish to deal with the main 
pointe. Their first complaint is about the delay in tlie payment of salary; 
Ike second complaint is that promotions and increments are ofteji with- 
held arbitrarily ; the third is that operatives are often summarily dismissed 
ei: fined on flimsy grounds; fourthly, the members of the Association are 
unuecessarilv harassed; and, fifthly, grant of passes is delayed. They 
play that there should be only one givule with a graduated scale of pay 
anci an efficioncy bar at a certain stage, and that increments and promo- 
f^ons should bo automatic according to a time-scale; that all the industrial 
such as compositors, binders, machinemen, etc., should get all leave 
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benefits like the clerical and subordinate supervising staff of the Press 
and that their status should be the same as that of the superior non-work- 
shop staff of the railway; that all persons demoted in the press should be 
immediately placed in their farmer posts and pay; that the salary of the 
operatives should be paid on the first date of the month. 

The main grievance is that the several State Railway Presses were 
amalgamated with a view to effecting retrenchment, and what we find 
is that though the mechanical workers and the artisans have been retrench- 
ed to a great extent, there has been ac^tually an addition to the superior 
staff. Different reasons were given b.v the authorities at different times. 
In 1931, there was a heavy retrenchment. Mr. Mackenzie, the Deputy 
Superintendent of the East Indian Railway Press, stated in a deposition 
before the Court of Inquiry in 1931 : ! 

“The reason for discharge was to comply with the recommendations of Mr. A. F. 
Salter appointed as Special Officer to inquire into the scheme of reorganising the 
printing office. There was no other reason in January.” 

But the Court of Inquiry found that the reason was not true. The 
number of operatives actually in the staff was much less than that re- 
commended by Mr. Salter and all the press workers, who appealed to 
the Court, were reinstated, and the Court remarked that — 

“these men have a genuine grievance in having been retrenched." 

But numerous others who could not appeal in time through ignor- 
ance were not reinstated. 

Again, there was another retrenchment in 1932, and the reason driven 
was that the work had decreased considerably. But it was pointed out 
that, not only had the work not decreased, but on several occasions the 
operatives had to work overtime and services of men from other depart- 
ments had to be requisitioned to cope with th.^ work. But, in spite of 
this fact, the poor workers were not reinstated. 

Then, again, in 1933, dnother retrenchment took place. This time the 
plea was that it was an economic measure. To nm the Press more econo* 
micallv, it was necessary to reorganise the Press, and. ns a step towards 
it, both the Eastern Bengal Railway Press and the East Indian Railway 
Press had to go amalgamated, and. as a consequence, many of tho staff 
were found to be surplus. But this economic reorganisation did not 
touch the highly paid supervising and cleric.nl staffs of both the jnrosses, 
all of whom found provision in the nmalgnmafed Press. But nnfortu- 
natelv the economv demanded the sacrifice of about 40 operatives whose 
total income would not have exceeded Rs. 1.200 a vear — a snm less 
than the pay of a Superintendent or a Deputv Superintendent . . . • 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: T do not want to interrupt the 
Honourable Member’s speech: but his speed is so great that T cannot 
follow him. 

Mr* S. 0. Mitra? I know. Sir, that nO the facts are* before the Rail- 
way Authorities: and, if ho wishes, tho Hononrnhlo Member is still in a. 
nosition to say that ho will give sympathetic consideration to the matter. 
Sir. I move. 

My. Pre.|l^ent (The Honournhle Sir Shnnmutham Chettvl : Hut motion 
movqd : ^ M , 

the demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by Ba. 100.” 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, this is not a case iv which 
an appeal lies to the liailvvay Jioard; but I ear. assure rny Hcuourable 
friend that, in view of the very special circumstances of this case, the 
Railway Board will logk into the matter. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I bo" leave of the House to withdraw the 
motion, in view of the assurance given. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


First Glass Railway Station for Cuttack, 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Ra. 100“ — (First 
class Railway Station for Cuttack, which is going to be the Capital of the new 
Province of Orissa.) 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: Sir, 1 support the motion brought for- 
ward by my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, my Honourable friend has 
shown no grounds for his motion, and T regret, therefore, I am not able 
to give him any satisfactory reply. 

Mr. B. Das: If the Honourable the Tiailway Member would become 
tho Governor of my Province, — Orissa — he would know the grounds on 
which T moved my motion, as he will have to descend steps holding 
the handle bars of carriages. liaised platform and a first class station 
are required. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanrnukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100.“ 


Sir Shanrnukham Chetty) : The 


The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Plonourablo 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Bs. 8,45.000 be granted to the Governor General in 
5 P.M. Council to defray the charges which will come in course of Pfy®®"* 

the year ending the 31st day of March. 1935. m respect of Hallway 

Board’.’’ 


The motion was adopted. 


SCr. President 

question is; 


"Demaxp No. 2 — Ai'dit. 

(Tho TTonourablc Sir Sh.anmukham Chctt.v) : 


The 


L'swon IS ; „ . 

“That -1 sum not exceeding Rs 12.95.000 he granted to the Governor peV®™! 

year ending the 3l8t day of March. 1935, in respect of Audit . 

The motion was adopted. 


Demanp No. 3— MisoEti,ANBors Bxpewdituhb. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanrnukham Chetty): The 
question is: « i . 

"That a sum not exceeding Be. WMO be ™n7 d^X the 

Gouncil to defray the charges which will come in coiiiM of_najail£.^t . 

year ending the 31at day of March. 1935, in respect ofaMSJ 


The motion Wfis adopted. 
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Demand No. 4 — Eefuxds. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Sliantnukham Chetty): The 

question is: , 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 12^00,000 be granted to' the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 

year ending the Slst day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Refunds*.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 5 — Payments to TNDii\N Spates and Companies. 

Mr, President (The Honourable 8ir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 3,37,00.000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 

year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Payments to Indian States 
and Companies*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 6- A — Working Expenses — Maia’tenance of Strttcturai. 

W'ORKS. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 8,45,75,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of pavment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Working Expenses — Mainten- 
ance of Structural Works*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 6-B — Working Expenses — Maintenance and Supply of 

'Locomotive Power. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a .sum not exceeding Rs. 16,61,50.000 be granted to the Governor General iti 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of pavment during the 
year ending the Slat day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Working Expenses — ^Mainten- 
ance and Supply of Locomotive Power*.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 6-C — ^Working Expenses — Maintenance op Carriage and 

Wagon Stock- 

Mr, President fTho ‘Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,63,75,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will . come in course of payment during the 
year ending the Slat day of March. 1935, in respect of ‘ Working Expenses — 
auce'of Carriage and Wagon Stock*.** 


The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 6-D — Working Expenses — Matntbnancb op Ferry Steamers 

AND Harbour8. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanniukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“That a siim not exceeding Rs. 27,46,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of * Working Expensea^-Mainten- 
ance of Ferry Steamers and Harbours*.’* 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 6-E — Working Expenses— Expenses of Traffic Depart- 
ment. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanniukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“That a sum* not exceeding Bs. 10,30,75,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Working Expenses— Expenses 
of Traffic Department*.** 

Tlie motion was adopted. 


Demand No, 6-F — Working Expp:nsks — ^Expenses of General Depart- 
ments. 

Mr, Presideiit (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chetty) : The 
question is: ^ 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,58,50,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Working Expenses — Expenses 
of General Departments*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 6-G — Working Expenses — Miscellaneous Expenses. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chetty) : The 
questiqp is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,07,90,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
jjrear ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Working Expenses — Alisceb 
laneous Expenses'.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 


T)emand No. 6-H — Working Expenses — Electric Service Departjibnt- 

Mr. PliMident (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chett;^') : The 
question iff: 

“That a anm not exceeding Be. 1,17,30,000. be (panted to the GhiTentor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment dnriM the 
ending the Slst day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Working Expenses — iSectric 
Service Department*.** 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 7 — Working Expensk'I — Appropriation to Depreciation 

J'UND. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
(juestion is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Bs. 13,65,00,000 be granted to the Gk)vernor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the, 31st day of March, 1^5, in respect of ‘Working Expenses — ^Appropria- 
tion to Depreciation Fund*.“ 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 8 — Interest Charges. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 2,83,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1935^ in respect of ‘Interest Charges'.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 9 — ^^Femporary Withdrawals from Depreciation Fund- 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 6,33,22,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Temporary Withdrawals from 
Depreciation Fund*.’* ' 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 11— New Construction. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
, question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 11,00,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘New Construction*. “ 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 12 — Open Line Works. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs, 13,22,00,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Open Line Works*.** 

The rriotion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
26th February, 1934. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Monday^ 26th February, 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


MEMBEE SWOEN. 

Mr. Kodikal Sanjiva Eow, M.L.A. (Government of India: Nominated 
Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Delay in the Fhrnisiting of Resut.ts of Earnings by the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office. 

258. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that the 
net results of earnings have been furnished by the Eailway Clearing 
Accounts Office late by about a week during the last four or five months, 
due to which accounts of the other railways were delayed, and that the 
object of early closing of accounts has been nullified? 

(6) Will Government please state the reasons for the delay? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) and (b). T understand that there has been some 
delay in communicating the net results of earnings varying from two days 
to a week and that it was due to the abnormal number of absentees in 
September, October and November, 1933, on account of Malaria. 

Peons kept by certain Officers of the Railway Clearing Accounts 
Office for their Private Work. 

259. ’“Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is it a fact that certain officers of 

the Railway Clearing Accounts Office are keeping one or two peons and 
chowkidars for their private use in their bungalows ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The reply is in the negative. 

Arrears of Work in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office. 

260. "“Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that 
M’ork in the Eailway Clearing Accounts Office is falling into arrears?* 

(b) If so, will Government please state the reasons for it, and the 
action taken to set the matter right? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (b). I am informed that there are some slight 
arrears due chiefiy to the large number of absentees on account of malaria 
in the last quarter of 1933. The Director is taking steps to reduce this 
and no special action on the part of Government is called for.- 

( 1365 ) A 
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Offioebs m THE Railway Cleabinq Accounts Office having no 
Experience of Traffic Accounts. 

261. ^Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is it a fact that most of the 
officers employed in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office ha^e had no* 
past experience of Traffic Accounts? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: No. 

Indianisation of the Indian Air Force. 

262. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Will Government 
be pleased to state what steps, if any, they have taken to Indianize the 
Indian Air Force ? 

(ft) What is the total expenditure incurred on the Indian Air Force ? 

(c) Is it a fact that a substantial part of the amount budgeted for the 
maintenance of the Indian Air Force at Karachi is employed for purposes, 
of the Royal Air Force at Karachi ? 

(d) What are the total amounts which are disbursed respectively in the 
shape of salaries to Europeans and Indians in the Indian Air Force ? 

Mr. O. B. P. Tottenham: (a) The Indian Air Force by its constitution 
is an entirely Indian service. 

(b) The progress of expenditure on the Indian Air Force has been as 
follows: 

Rs. 

1930-31 43,000 

1031-32 1,16,000 

1932-33 2,64,000 

The estimated expenditure for the current year is Rs. 6,00,000 and for 
next year Rs. 9,34,000. 

(c) No; rather the reverse; part of the money provided for Royal Air 
Force purposes has been used to equip the Indian Air Force. 

(d) There are no Europeans in the Indian Air Force : there are only a* 
few Royal Air Force officers and men lent for instructional duties: and 
thepe will gradually be withdrawn. 

IhSCONTENT AMONG THE APPRENTICE -MECHANICS IN THE INDIAN AlR 

Force. 

263. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Are Government 
aware that there is a growing dissatisfaction in the country as a result of 
the harsh treatment accorded to the Indian staff, such as apprentice* * 
mechanics and others in the Indian Air Force? 

(b) Is it a fact that as many as ten to twelve apprentice-mechanics 
were discharged a year or so after recruitment ? 

(c) Has the number been since replaced and if not, why not ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the apprentice-mechanics were recruited through 
the Railway Board, and that this practice is now given up ? If so, what 
is the agency through which future recruitments will be made ? 

(a) Are Government aware that the present state of discontent among 
the apprentice-mechanics serving at Karachi is such that they prefer to* 
cbtain a discharge from service? 
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(/) Are Government aware that the authorities concerned have failed to 
hold the annual examination for the last batch of apprentice-mechanics 
and as such they are kept back from the promotions which they would have 
otherwise earned? 

(g) Are Government aware that the attitude of the authorities at the 
Karachi Air Base towards the Indian staff in the Indian Air Force has 
created the impression that sooner or later the Indian element would be 
pronounced incompetent for Air Force services? 

Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Government are not aware of the dis- 
satisfaction referred to. 

(h) Yes: they wore discharged because they refused when called upon 
to carry out the conditions vrhich they accepted on enrolment. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) The earlier apprentices were recruited by the Royal Air Force 
authorities with the assistance of the Railway Board, but all recruiting 
arrangements are now in the hands of the Air Force authorities themselves. 

(e) No. 

(/) There has been some delay due to service reasons, but the date of 
promotion of those who pass will not be affected thereby. 

(g) Certainly not. Every endeavour is being made to train Indian 
personnel to a stage of efficiency equal to that of the Royal Air Force. 

Abbbst ov Mir Abdul Aziz Khan Kurd and Khan Abdul Samad Khan 

Aohaiizai. 

264. *SeUi Ha}i Ahdoola Hazoon: (a) Is it true that Mir Abdul Aziz 
Khan Kurd and Khan Abdul Samad Khan Achakzai have been arrested 
for their recent propaganda, demanding reforms in the Baluchistan Pro- 
vince after their attendance in the All-India Baluch Conference at 
Hyderabad Sind? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether both the above men- 
tioned arrested men will be tried in an ordinary criminal court and be 
granted the same facilities for defending themselves and engaging a coimsal 
as is done usually in courts in other parts of British India ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: Information is being obtained from the Local 
Administration and will be given to the House as soon as it is received. 

Resolutions passed by the All-India Baluch Confebenob. 

265. '''Seth Ha]l Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether a copy of the resolutions passed by the All -India Baluch 
Conference has been received by them, and what attitude they propose to 
take regarding the reforms in that province? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state whether it is intended to treat 
that province on the same lines as those of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince under the new reforms ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the proposals of the Govern- 
ment of India to the Secretary of State or the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee for that province, and \i^l they be pleased to lay on the table 
a copy of the correspondence which passed between the Government of 
India and the British Government? 
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The Honourable Sir B. L. Hitter: (a) Government have seen certain 
resolutions on the subject of reforms for Baluchistan which were passed 
by the All-India Baluch Conference held in December, 1933. It is pre- 
sumably to these resolutions that the Honourable Member refers. 

(b) and (c). The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to 
Proposals 56 — 59 and Part XIII of Appendix IV of the White Paper to 
which I have nothing to add. 

Loss TO Railways due to the recent Earthquake in India. 

266. ’^Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: Will Government be pleased to 
state : 

(a) whether they have gob a rough estimate of the extent of loss to 
railways due to the recent earthquake in India; 

(h) if so, the amount of money involved in such loss; 

(cl) in what ways such loss is intended to be met? 

Hr. P. R. Rau: (a), (b) and (o). I would refer the Honourable Member 
to the Memorandum laid . before the Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways, which contains the available information on the subject. It 
will be found at page 29 of Volume X — No. 6 — of the Proceedings of the 
Meeting of that Committee, which was held on the 2nd February, 1934. 

Damage to the Hardinge Bridge at Sara on the Eastern Bengal 

Railway. 

267. *Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: Will Government be pleased to 
state : 

(a) the extent of damage that has been caused to the Hardinge 

Bridge at Sara on the Eastern Bengal Railway by ravages of 
floods ; 

(b) how such loss is intended to be met; 

(c) the amount that is likely to be spent in making good the 

damage; 

' ' (d) how many officers of the Engmcering Department are on 

deputation at Paksey at the present moment; 

(a) how many Engineering officers there used to be nonpally at 
Paksey before ; 

(f) from what different places these additional officers have been 
recruited ; and 

(a) how the places of these officers sent on deputation have been 
filled up? 

Hr. P. R. Rau: (a), (b) and (c). I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the Memoranda laid before the Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways, which will be found at pages 25 to 28 of Volume X — No. 6 — 
of the Proceedings of the Meeting held on the 2nd February 1934, and at 
page 3 of Volume X — ^No. 7 — of the Proceedings of the Meeting held on 
•the 13th February 1934. 

(d) Six officers are at present employed solely in connection .with .work 
on the Hardinge Bridge. 
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{e) Only one Assistant Engineer used to be employed solely on the 
maintenance of tho bridge, but he was placed under the Executive Engineer 
in charge of the Paksey District who was also partly employed on the 
bridge work. 

(/) and {g). The five additional posts have been filled by permanent 
engineering officers of the Eastern Bengal Railway, and their places on the 
Open Line will be filled, as far as. may be found necessary, by the promotion 
of suitable subordinates to the Lower Gazetted Service. 

Revision of Pension Rules. 

268. *Mr. Sitakanta Maliapatra: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if they have arrived at any final decision as regards revision of their 
pension rules? If so. what? 

(6) If the reply to part (a) be in the negative, when approximately do 
they expect to arrive at a decision? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the reply given on the 18th September, 1933, to unstarred 
question No. 108 by Eao Bahadur M. C. Rajah. The question of the 
necessity for framing new pension rules for those in the category of new 
entrants is still under consideration. 

(6) A decision is likely to be arrived at very shortly. 

Bankura Damodar River Railway. 

269. ’“Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
what is the capital outlay of the Bankura Damodar River Railway? 

(b) Who arc the managing agents of the Railway ? 

(c) Is it a guaranteed line ? If so, for what period has the guarantee 
been given? 

(cZ) Had Government to pay anything for guarantee for the line? If 
BO, what is the amount that has been paid up till now? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The total capital ontlav on tho line at the end 
of 1932-33 was Rs. 40 lakhs. 

(b) A^essrs. McLeod and Co., Calcutta. 

(c) Tile line was constructed on a guarantee of per cent, on the 
paid up share capital. 

(d) Under the terms of the guarantee substantial amounts have had 
to be paid by Government since 1917-18. The total to the end of 1932-33 
amounts to about 21 J lakhs. 

Bankura Damodar River Railway. 

270. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) W’^hen was the Bankura Damodar 
River Railway opened for traffic, and when was the construction taken in 
hand ? 

(b) Did the line ever pay tho guaranteed dividend since its opening? 
li so, for how many years ? 

(o) Have Government ever enquired into the causes of the line being 
Jiot paying ? If so, what are the causes ? 
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(d) Is it a fact that the line abruptly ends at a place at its easter 
end and that there is no place of importance so far as commerce an 
tralPc is concerned? 

(e) Are Government aware that unless the line joins with some oth< 
railway line, there is no possibility of increased traffic? 

(/) Do Government propose to connect the line with the East India 
Railway at some place near Burdwan to make the line paying? 

{g) Do Government propose to extend the line upto Arambagh, an in 
portant sub-divisional town? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The construction of the railway was sanctioned i: 
May, 1914, and the whole line was opened for traffic in June, 1917. 

(h) I am sorry to say that the line has never yet earned enough to maki 
the guarantee clause inoperative. 

(c) Enquiries have been made from time to time. The unremunera 
tiveness of the line appears to be mainly due to inadequate traffic, recenth 
intensified by increasing bus competition. 

(d) The eastern terminus was, I understand, selected after carefu 
survey and full consideration of the merits of the alternative alignments 
on the understanding that it would open out a tract of country which ii 
well populated and produces large quantities of grain. 

{e) The information at present in the possession of Government doei 
not enable them to come to a definite opinion on this question. 

(/) and (g). The extensions referred to have not been considered; but 
my Honourable friend mentioned this to me recently and I am having 
the position examined. I should add that the Government of Bengal 
opposed a proposal made in the past for an extension from Sehore to 
Burdwan, on the ground that no obstruction to the flow of flood water 
over the country on the right bank of the Damodar River can be permitted. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: May I know with reference to the answer to 
part (6), whether the line ^ends in a village of any importance, either 
commercially or for the purpose of pilgrimage, or in other ways? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: My Honourable friend is in a much better position to 
answer that question than I am. 

Bankxjra Damodab Bivbb Railway. 

271. ‘^’Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Are Government aware that people 
prefer bullock carts and motor lorries for transport to the Bankura 
Damodar River Railway? If so, are Government aware of the reasons? 

(b) Are Government aware that the employees of the 'Railway do not 
care for the comforts of the travelling public and are often discourteous 
and arrogant in their behaviour? 

(c) Have there been any cases in law courts between the railway em- 
ployees and the travelling public ? If so, how many ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (b). Government have not had any repre- 
sentations on the subject. 

(ci) Very probably. I am not aware of any railway which is not often 
a party to law suits. 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Considering the length of the line, the number 
of law suits is abnormal. 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Possibly. If so, the local bar has reason to congratulate 
itself. 

Rules and Regulations of the Bankuba Damodar River Railway. 

272, •Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Are there any printed rules and regu- 
lations of the Bankura Damodar River Railway? 

(b) Are they offered for sale to the public? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) Yes 

(b) No. 

Loss IN Traffic on the Bankura Damodar River Railway. 

273. •Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Are Government aware that much of 
the loss in traffic on the Bankura Damodar River Railway is due to ineffi- 
cient management and want of due consideration for the safety of goods 
and comfort of the travelling public? 

(b) Do Government propose to institute an enquiry to find out how 
the line can be made paying? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) Government have no reason to think so. 

(b) The question of reducing working expenses is examined by Govern- 
mont from time to time. I might add that the latest year for which 
results are available, shows an improvement in the position as compared 
with the past, the gross earnings having for the first time since 1926-27, 
exceeded the working expenses, and the guaranteed interest recoverable 
from Government being reduced from an average of Rs. 1,97,000 in the 
previous four years to Es. 1,38,000. 

Injury to a Lady Passenger betavken Balem Junction and Salem 

Town. 

274. ♦Mr. K. P. Thampan: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they are awtare that on the 14th October, 1933, while the 
Passenger Train No. 387 was going from Salem Junction to Salem Town, 
the leaf of the level crossing gate flung open as it was not properly 
fastened and smashed the right arm of a lady passenger when she extended 
it to throw out something? 

(b) Is it a fact that this compartment was next to the chief guard’s 
van? 

(c) Is it a fact that although the alarm chain was pulled by several 
people, the train was not stopped until it reached the next station? 

{d) Are Government aware that although the passenger became RU- 
<3onscious, neither the guard nor the Station Master of S'alem Town 
rendered any help to the passenger in spite of requests ? 

(e) Are Government aware that even alter rwhijag tUe Salem Town 
Station neither the Station Master nor the guard cared to obtain medical 
assistance to the passenger? 

^ (/) Aj;e Government awnre th^ no first-^id wes rende(:ed for one full 
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(g) Is there a rule that every train carrying passengers should have a 
first-aid box and that all running staff should be first-aiders? If so, did 
this train carry first-aid appliances? 

(h) Are Government aware that if the train had been stopped at the 
level-crossing the patient might have been taken to the Government. 
Headquarters Hospital, which is only a furlong away? 

(i) Was there a joint enquiry over this accident? If so, what was the 
result of the enquiry? 

(;) Is it not a fact that the level-crossing gates are made to open 
towards the line only at stations which are interlocked, and that this gate 
is not interlocked? 

(k) Has the Eailvvay paid any compensation to the injured? If not,, 
why not? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: Government have no information but have called for a 
report from the Agent, South Indian Eailway, and 1 shall lay a reply on 
the table on its receipt. 

Disorarqe of Employees on the Madras and Southern Mahratta 

Railway. 

275. *Mr. K. P. Thampan: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the case of one Balasundaram. an employee of the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway, who was discharged, published at page 219 
of the Indian Railway Magazine in its issue for August, 1933? 

(b) Are Government aware that of late there have been several cases 
of discharge on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway wherein the 
man concerned is simply told that ‘‘services have been terminated in 
accordance with the tenns of your agreement, clause 7’'? 

(c) Are Government aware that there is considerable revolt of feeling 
against the arbitrary use of this clause of the Service Agreement which 
is regarded as a “bond of slavery”? 

' (d) Are Government aware that it was to check the arbitrary use of 
this clause that rules were framed requiring a charge-sheet to be given and 
enquiry held before discharging a man? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Government have seen the article referred to on 
page 219 of the Indian Eailway Magazine. 

(b) and (c). Government have no information. 

(d) If the Honourable Member refers to the Railway Board rule on the^ 
subject, it was framed to lay down a definite procedure in regard to dis- 
charges on State-managed Railways. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: May I know whether the procedure laid down there 
.was followed in this instance? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: My Honourable friend has not, I am afraid, realised 
that the power of interference which Government possess in Company^ 
managed Railways is strictly limited by the contracts. 
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Conversion of the NoakhaiiI Head Post Office into a Sub-Post 

Office. 

276. *Mr, D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: (a) Is it a fact that the Cooch- 
Behar and Noakhali Head Post Offices in the Bengal and Assam Circle* 
were converted last year into Sub-Post Offices? 

(1)) Is it also a fact that the Gooch -Behar Post Office has again been 
raised to the status of a Head ‘Office from January, 1934? 

(c) If the reply to part [b) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state why the Noakhali Sub-Post Office has not been changed 
into a Head Office? 

{d) Is it not a fact that post offices in the headquarter station of a district- 
are generally Head Post Offices? If so, why has this post. office been 
converted into a sub-office? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) to (d). Certain information has- 
been called for and a reply will be placed on the table in due course. 

Financial Adviser, Posts and Telegraphs, and Deputy Directob 

General of Finance. 

277. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: (a) Will Government be pleased to 

state what are the duties of the Financial Adviser, Posts and Telegraphs, 
and of the Deputy Director General of Finance ? 

(6) Who is the Deputy Director General, Finance, now and what is his- 
pay ? Has he got any experience about finance ? 

(c) What is the reason for the appointment of Deputy Director General, 
Finance, when there is a Financial Adviser to advise the Director Generi^ 
of Posts and Telegraphs in financial matters ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) As regards the duties of the 
Financial Adviser, Posts and Telegraphs, a reference is invited to the reply 
given in this House by the Honourable Sir George Schuster on the llth 
SepLeinber, 1931, to part (a) of Mr. S. C. Mitra's starred question No. 174. 
'he Deputy Director-General, Finance, is the controlling officer of the 
Iludget and Finance section of the Director-Gen oraFs Office. He is also 
r(‘q Hired to give financial advice on all matters of ordinary importance 
and every day administration of the Posts and Telegraphs Depai-tment and 
help in the detailed examination from the financial standj)Oint of the more- 
important questions and so relieve the Financial Adviser. 

{h) Mr. Zahid Hussain is the present Deputy Director-General, Finance, 
and his pay is Ks. 1,800 per mensem. The reply to the second part of 
the question is in the affirmative. 

(c) Experience has shown that the amount of work devolving on the 
Financial Adviser is more than can be properly attended to by one officer. 

Aooelbration in the Speed of the 20 Down Express of the East 

Indian Railway. 

278. ^Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: (a) is it a fact that 19 Up (Benarea 
Cantonment Howrah) Express Train of the East Indian Railway takes 14 
hours to reach. Benares . Cantonment from Howrah while in the return* 
journey 20 Down Express takes 16 hours to reach Howrah from Benares ? 
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(b) Is it a fact that in the down journey the train stops at many stations, 
where it does not in the up journey? 

(c) Is it also a fact that in the down journey it is overcrowded and it 
reaches Howrah station at 7.46 hours, which is not a convenient hour? 

(d) Do Government propose to take steps so that the speed of the train 
is accelerated to enable it to reach Howrah station at least one and a half 
hour before this ? 

(e) If not, why not? 

Hr. P. B. Ban: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) No complaints about overcrowding have been received by Govern- 
ment. They cannot see why an arrival of 7.46 hours at Howrah should 
bo considered inconvenient to the public. 

(d) and (e). I regret it is not possible for Government to take an active 
part in the detailed preparation of time-tables. I will, however, bring the 
Honourable Member’s question to the notice of the Agent, East Indian 
Bail way. 


ISPEKD OF CERTAIN TRAINS ON THE EaST InDIAN EAILWAY. 

279. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury; (a) Is it a fact that local trains 
between Eanaghat and Calcutta "^n the Eastern Bengal Eailway take one 
Hour and 42 minutes to reaxjh Eanaghat from Calcutta, or vice-versa? 

(b) Is it fact that 88 and 90 Down Bnrdwan-Howrah local trains, two 
trains on the East Indian Eailway, which are considered as very fast 
trains, take two hours or more to reach Howrah from Dcbipiir, which is 
47 miles from Howrah like Eanaghat on the Eastern Bengal Eailway? 

(c) Will Government please state why speed of these two trains is not 
accelerated as is done on the Eastern Bengal Eailway ? 

(d) Is it a fact that even a slow local train takes two hours ten minutes 
to reach Eanaghat from Calcutta while a slow local train takes two hours 
forty-five minutes and even more to reach Debipur from Howrah ? 

(e) Is it a fact that there are about ten trains between Eanaghat and 
Calcutta which stop at all stations w'hile there are only seven trains between 
Burdwan and Calcutta vid Bandel Junction which stop at all stations? 

(/) Will Government be pleased to state why train service has been 
•curtailed in this way? Is it a fact that in the evening although there are 
two dowm trains from Burdwan, only one very slow train touches at all 
stations, while another touches at some of the important stations only ? 
If BO, why ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) The time taken by the local trains from Calcutta to 
Eanaghat and vice-versa varies from one hour and 85 minutes to 2 hours 
and 30 minutes and from one hour and 48 minutes to two hours and 16 
minutes, respectively. 

(b) Nos. 88 and 90 Down Passenger trains take two hours and three 
minutes and two hours, respectively, from Debipmr to Howrah, the distance 
l>eftween which is miles more than the distance between Eanaghat 
»hd Calcutta. 

{4>) I am oonveyix^ the auggestioii to the iUdlway admjiniatraticm. 
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(d) As already stated, the time taken by the local trains from Calcutta 
to Eanaghat varies from one hour and 35 minutes to two hours and 30 
minutes whereas the time taken by the local trains from Howrah to Debipur 
varies from 1 hour 67 minutes to 3 hours and 7 minutes. 

(e) There are 11 trains between Eanaghat and Calcutta and eight trains 
between Burdwan and Howrah which stop at all stations. 

(/) I am sure my Honourable friend will agree that it is not possible 
for Government to take any part in the detailed prei)aration of time-tables. 
1 will, however, bring the Honourable Member’s question to the notice of 
the Agent, East Indian Eailway. 

Payment made to certain Navigation Companies for the Carriage 
OF Mails between certain Ports. 

280. *Mr. D. K. Lahirl Ohaudhury: (a) Will Government please state 
what amount was paid to (i) Messrs. Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company in the year 1932-33 for conveying mails betweep 
India and England, and (ii) Messrs. British Indian Steam Navigation 
Company for conveying mails between Calcutta and Rangoon, Madras and 
Rangoon and Chittagong and Rangoon ? 

(b) What is the agreement with the above companies for carrying mails? 

(c) How long will this agreement continue? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) (i) The Honourable Member's 
attention is drawn to the reply given on the 20tb March, 1933, to part (a) of 
Mr. S. C. Mitra’s question No. 777 in the Legislative Assembly. The pro- 
visional payment made to the British Post Office on account of the convey- 
ance of letter mails by the steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company during 1932-33 was £28.000. This amount will be 
adjusted if necessary when the actual sum due has been calculated. Infor- 
mation regarding the sea transit cliarges on parcels conveyed by the Com- 
pany’s steamers from India during the year 1932-33 is being obtained, and 
will be placed on the table. 

(ii) The total amount paid to the British India Steam Navigation Com- 
pany for all the services maintained by the Company in 1932-33 was 
Rs. J5, 18,000. The contract under which this payment was made does not 
specify the portion of the total sum alloor.ted to the lines referred to by 
the Honourable Member and Government are not in possession of this 
information. 

(6) The contract for the Eastern Mail Service is between His Majesty’s 
Postmaster General and the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company. The main features of the arrangement with the British Post 
Office are set out in the statement placed on the table of the Assembly 
on the 28th January, 1929, in reply to part (6) of Tinstarred question No. 151 
by Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan. A copy of the Agreement 
with the British India Steam Navigation Company will be found in the 
Library of the House. 

(c) The contract with the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company is not determinable before the 31st January, 1937. The Agreement 
entered.dnto with the British India Steam Navigation Company in 1924 
was due to expire on the Slst January, 1984, but arrangements have been 
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made with the British India Steam Navigation Company and the Bengal 
Burma Steam Navigation Company for a continuance of the services in 
accordance with the provisions of that agreement without any increase of 
the aggregate payments for a short further period of two years. 

Engineering Branch of the Telegraph Department. 

281. *Mr, D. K. Lahiri Chaudhuiy: (a) Will Oovernment be pleased to 
furnish a statement showing the number of (i) Divisional Engineers, 
(ii) Assistant Divisional Engineers, (iii) Construction Engineers and (iv) 
other Engineering Oflicers of the Telegraph Engineering Department? 

(b) How many of these officers were recruited in England and how 
many in India ? 

(c) What are the duties of Divisioiial, Assistant Divisional and 
Construction Engineers ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Telegraph Establishment Enquiry Committee 
have recommended unification of different Engineering branches of the 
Telegraph Department? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state whether they have accepted 
their recommendation? 

(/) If not, why not? 

(g) Has there been any retrenchment in the Engineering Branch of the 
Telegraph Department? If so, how many officers have been retrenched? If 
not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The Honourable Member will find 
the information asked for in the Finance Department notifications of the 
4th January, 1934, published in the Gazette of India, Part I, dated the 
6th January, 1934. There is no special grade for Construction Engineers: 
six officers of the grades of Assistant Divisional Engineers, Assistant 
Engineers, Telegraphs, and Deputy Assistant Engineers, Todegraphs, are 
however, generally employed on eonstruetion work. 

(/)) 22 offiiiers were recruited in England and 122 officers in India. 13 
post's are vacant. 

(c) Divisional Engineers direct all executive operations within their own 
divisions and arc responsible for their efficient administration. Assistant 
Divisional Engineers generally hold charge of Engineering sub-divisions, in 
which they are responsible for the proper maintenance of lines and the 
execution of works. They are sometimes employed on construction work 
or other special works according to requirements. 

There arc no officers designated as Construction Engineers, but as I have 
explained officers of the ranks of Assistant Divisional Engineers, Assistant 
Engineers, or Deputy Assistant Engineers, are sometimes employed on con- 
struction work. 

(d) The Honourable Member is referred to the Committee's report, a 
copy of ^A'hich is in the Library of the House. 

(e) and (/). The report is now under the examination of the Director- 
General and Government have not yet accepted any of the recommendations 
m it. 

(gj Yes, 20 posts of officers have so far been retrenched. 
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Rboruitment of Readers in the Government of India Press, New 

Delhi. 

282. *Mr. D. E. Lahiri Ohaudhury: (a) Is it a fact that a circular was 
issued from the office of the Controller of Printing and Stationery, India, 
that in case of future promotions to the vacant posts of junior readers a 
qualifying examination will be held among copyholders and revisers and 
only senior hands declared qualified will be promoted first in preference 
to qualified juniors and to fill a few vacant posts of junior readers a quali- 
fying test was held very recently? If so, what was the result of the said 
test and how many of the copyholders were declared qualified and how 
many of the vacant posts of junior readers were filled by the qualified 
copyholders and how many were not? 

(h) Is it not a fact that out of five vacant posts of junior readers only 
three have been filled from among the qualified men and the remaining 
two are being filled by outside recruits ? If so, why ? 

(c) Will Government kindly state what is the justification for bolding 
a qualifying test, and how are the qualified men who have been deprived 
of their claim to promotion, to be compensated? 

(d) Is it not a fact that in all the Government Departments and their 
subordinate offices, outside recruitments are made only in the lowest grade ? 
If so, why instead of recruiting men in the lowest grade of the Beading 
Branch, i.e., in the post of a copy- holder of the Government of India 
Press, New Delhi, outside recruits ar© taken in a higher grade, f.c,, in 
posts of junior readers? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) No. For the second part of this 
question T refer the Honourable Member to my reply given on the 19th 
February, 1984, to 7>erts (h) and (f) of Lnla Bameshwar Prasad Bagla’s 
starred question No. 163. 

(h) No. The second part does not arise. 

(c) The examination was held for the purpose of selecting the most 
efficient men for the post of readers. The latter part does not arise. 

(d) No. The second part does not arise. 


Exa^iination for Bfcruitment in the Government of India Press, 

New Delhi. 

283. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: (a) Will Government kindly lay 
on the table a statement showinu llie airgregate pass marks of Departmental 
qualifying examinations of various departments and subordinate offices 
under them as well as S. A. S., P. S. C., S. S. B., A. G. P. & T., etc., 
«nd other important examinations? 

(b) Is it a fact that many old hands in the various departments and 
subordinate offices including the office of the Controller of Printing and 
Stationery have been exempted from the Public Service Commission 
examination and even, from «any qualifying tests in case of promotion from 
one grade to another? If so, why have not the senior copyholders of the 
Government of India Press, New Delhi, been exempted from such qualify- 
test? 
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(o) Is it not also a faot that at the time of making officiating arrange- 
ments Jn the month of February, 1933, the Manager expressed his opinion 
that the old hands need not be required to appear at a qualifying test ? If 
so, why were the old hands forced by the Manager against his own decision 
to sit at the examination with junior and temporary copyholders? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Koyce: (a) I regret that I cannot furnish 
the information required by the Honourable Member as its collection would 
entail an amount of time and trouble disproportionate to the result. 

(b) Exemptions are only granted in cases where individuals have special 
claims and are considered fit to discharge the duties of the posts to which 
it is proposed to appoint them. The question of exemption in the case of 
copyholders did not arise. 

(c) Not so far as I am aware. The second part does not arise. 

Examination for Recruitment in the Government of India Press, 

New Delhi. 

284. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhuryr (a) Is it not a fact that in Depart- 
mental qualifying test of various departments and subordinate offices 
under the Government of India only permanent hands of certain years' 
standing are allowed to compete and not the junior and temporary hands? 

(fc) Is it also not a fact that they are allowed to sit at the said test for 
at least three or four times in case of failure? If so, why were all copy- 
holders (including very old hands, and temporary as well as men who have 
no substantive post), forced to sit at the qualifying test for promotion to 
the junior reader's and reviser's grade, recently held by the Manager of the 
Government of India Press, New Delhi? Is it a fact that repeated 
requests were made by the old hands, individually and collectively to their 
representative in the Works Committee, for exemptton from such test, 
in view of the Manager's decision in February, 1933, and that the old 
hands protested against the inclusion of junior and temporary hands? 

(c) Is it also a fact that only two chances arc allowed to qualify copy- 
holdor.s and revisers for promotion during their whole career? If so, why 
has such injustice been done to them? 

(d) Is it a faot that at the time of the test examination for copyholders 
and revisers the Manager declared neither full nor pass marks on the 
examination papers, but raised pass marks to a high level in consultation 
with the Assistant Manager, and declared 66 per cent, for proof reading 
and 93 per cent, for dictation as pass marks, and that such high percent- 
ages of pass marks have never been dreamt of in any departmental or 
university examinations ? 

(e^) Js it not a fact that the representative of the Works Committee 
requested the Manager not to fix unprecedented percentages, and to lower 
the pass narks to 33 per cent, by following the procedure, observed, in 
other departments, and also to ascertain the facts from departments 
concerned? Did the Manager reply in the negative and say that he was 
prepared neither to follow any departmental procedure nor to ascertain the 
fads from any authority? If so, why? 

(f) Is it not also a fact that the Manager is the sole authority tc do 
anything he pleases and that the only appellate authority against him 
is the Controller of Printing and Stationery, and that facilities for appealing 
to the Secretary or the Honourable Member of the Department oi 
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IndustridB and Lakottr have been taken away from industrial hsnda and 
the Controller of Printing and Stationery is vested wil^ the sole power 
for final decision? 

The Bonoorable Sir Frank Nhyce: (a) and (b). I am not familiar with 
the practice followed by other Departments regarding the procedure for 
departmental qualifying tests which must depend on the requirements of 
the Department concerned. The procedure adopted by the Manager of the 
ndhi Press for the examination was adopted by him with a view to the 
special requirements of the Press. The latter part of part (b) does not arise 
in view of my reply to part (c) of question No. 283. 

(c) The reply to the first part is in the negative. The second part does 
not arise. 

(d) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply 
given by me on the 19th February, 1934, to part (h) of starred question 
No. 163 by Lala Eameshwar Prasad Bagla. 

(<?) The reply to the first and second pai*ts is in the affirmative. Aa 
regards the last part, attention of the Honourable Member is invited to my 
reply to parts (a) and (b) of his question. 

(/) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply 
given by me on the 22nd December, 1933, to Mr. S. G. Jog's unstarred 
question No. 374 in the Legislative Assembly. 

Examination fob Recruitmbnt in the Government of India Press, 

New Delhi. 

286. ^Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Will Government kindly state 
what was the result of the qualifying test of copyholders held by the 
Manager of the Government Press, New Delhi, in 1929, and what were* 
the pass marks declared by him at that time when he promoted Messrs.] 
Lachmau Dass (since deceased) S. P. Shukla and J. K. Bose? 

(b) Is it not a fact that at that time he expressed that “only proof 
reading ’ is essential for a junior reader’s duty and the result was decided 
on proof reading only in preference to dictation? 

(c) Is it not a fact that those promoted men were declared “qualified” 
on 37 per cent, marks in proof reading? If so, what was the justification 
for raising the pass marks to such a high level as 66 per cent, for proof 
reading and 93 per cent, for dictation in the qualifying test recently held? 

(d) Is it not a fact that Messrs. Mimwar Ali, S. K. Biswas, and George 
Lewis, copy holders, were promoted to posts of revisers only on account 
of their seniority? Was any qualifying test held for them at the time of 
their promotion"? If not, why not? 

The fitonootabl^ Sit Frank Noyce: (a), (b) and (c). I have no record of 
the particulars of the test referred to by the Honourable Member nor of 
the remarks that the Manager may have made in 1929. The latter part 

(c) does not arise. I invite the Honourable Member’s attention to the 
reply given to parts (a) and (6) of the preceding question. 

(d) No qualifying test was considered necessary for promotion to the 
post of reviser. In this connection, I invite the attention of the Honour- 

Member to the reply given by me on the 23rd March, 1933, to Rao- 
starred question No. 895 in the Legislative 


^aiiadur M. C. Rajah s 
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BEOBXnTMBNT OF RbADEBS IN THE GOVERNMENT OF InDIA PbESS, 

New Delhi. 

286 . *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: Is it not a fact that in a circular 
issued by the Controller of Printing and Stationery it was definitely 
declared that promotion will be made to the posts of junior readers first 
from among the qualified hands according to seniority and that a second 
chance will be given to unqualified hands to compete with outside recruits — 
if necessity arose to recruit outsiders, and if the unqualified hands qualified 
themselves at the second test they will be given preference over outsiders? 
If so, was the order contained in the circular carried out by the Manager 
at the time of recent outside recruitment of junior readers? If not, why 
not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I invite the attention of the Honour- 
able Member to the reply given by me on the 19th February, 1934, to 
parts (a) and (e) of Lain Rameshwar Prasad Bagla’s starred question 
No. 163. 

Memorials from the Copyholders and Revisers of the Government 
OF India Press, New Delhi. 

287. *Mr. D. E. Lahiri Ohaudhury: (a) Will Government kindly state 
•whether memorials from aggrieved copyholders and revisers of the Govern- 
ment Press, New Delhi, have been received by the Controller of Printing 
arid St«ationery. appealing against the injustice done to them by the 
Manager, and what action was taken on them? 

({b) Do Government propose to instruct the Controller of Printing and 
Stationery t,-. lower the pass marks at the tests by following one of the 
recognised examinations, when the memorials are dealt with by him? If 
not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: fa) Yos. The memorials are under 
the consideration of tlie Controller of Printing and Stationery. 

('&•) No; because Government consider that the question is one for the 
Controller. 

Promotion of Copyholders in the Government of India Press 

New Delhi. 

28R. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: Is it not a fact that the qualifving 
test recently held by the Manager of the Government of India Press, New 
Delhi, for the revisers and copyholders was meant for promotion to only 
'junii>r readers posts and not to revisers posts? If so, why were senior 
copyholders who are disqualified in the test, debarred from promotion to 
-revisers’ post as Messrs. Munawar Ali, S. K. Biswas and George Lewis 
,then copyholders were promoted to such posts on account of the length of 
their service without sitting for any test? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Yes. The senior copyholders have 
not been given promotion as the results of the test , show that they are 
, quite incapable of undertaking the duties of a reviser. The three men 
named were promoted before the decision to hold qualifying tests. 
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1£bn on Ten Hours Basis in the Government of India Presses. 

289. •Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhiiry: Will Government please state how 
many men there are in all the Government of India Presses on ten hours 
basis, and how many days these men of each Press worked for full ten hours 
from the 15th April to the 15th October of this year? Is it not a fact that 
whether the men on ten hours basis of the Government of India Presses 
work for ten hours or not, they get their salaries intact throughout the 
year and even when they go on short or long leave? Will Government 
please state what is the idea of placing the Heads of Branches of the 
industrial establishment of Government Presses on ten hours basis when 
the workers work for eight hours only? Will Government further slate 
what is the loss to Government by their not having worked for ten hours in 
New Delhi Press from April to October this year and how long will Gov- 
ernment suffer this loss in these days of financial stringency? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce! No employees in the press are em- 
ployed on a ten hours basis in the sense that that is their normal working 
day, but certain salaried employees may be required, when necessary, to 
work up to ten hours on any day without receiving any overtime allow- 
ance. These are the heads of industrial sections, e.g. head readers, senior 
readers, foremen, section holders, etc. I have no record of the number 
of days on which these men were retained for ten hours, and it would be 
in any case impossible for me to give particulars for a period the end of 
which has not yet been reached. The system was instituted partly .in 
order to ensure that the men would have no interest in the amount of 
overtime work and partly because it was regarded as more suitable than 
they should be remunerated in the same manner as ordinary and salaried 
servants of Government who do not receive extra payment on account of 
extra pressure of work. The concluding part of the question does not 
arise as the pay of the men in question was not fixed on the assumption 
that they would be required to work for ten hours daily throughout the 
year. 

Men of Sixty Hours Basis in the Government of India Presses, 

290. •Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: Are Government aware that 54 hours 
a week have been proposed for factories in the Factory Act recently to be 
introduced in the Legislative Assembly? If ro, is it the intention of Gov- 
ernment to keep any man on sixty hours basis a week in the Government 
of India Presses? If they intend to keep such men on 60 liours basis a 
week, what will bo their justification? If not. how will they deal with these 
nien, whether they will be brought to 54 hours basis a week on reduced 
pay or they will be compulsorily retired? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The answer to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative. I am unable to say what modifications will 
be made if the Act is passed beyond giving an assurance that its provi- 
sions will be duly observed. 

Becruitments in the Central Publication Branch. 

291. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: Will the Honourable Member 
^ charge of the Department of Industries and Labour be pleased to state 

B 
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whether it is a fa^t that recruitments are being made in the Central Pub- 
lication Branch without following the established rules and regulations 
framed by Government? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce ! I have no reason whatever to believe 
that this is the case. 


Reccrttitmbnts in the Central Publication Branch. . 

292. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Is it a fact that ever since 
the present Officiating Manager, Mr. C. V. d’Eca, took over charge, men 
hafve been recruited without subjecting the applicants to any qualifying 
test examination, as was done before while the office was at Calcutta? 

(b) How many men in the clerical and assistants' grades have been 
recruited by the present officiating Manager, Mr. C. V. d'Eca*? 

(c) Were the posts, so filled up by the present officiating Manager, ever 
advertised in any newspaper? 

(d) If so, when and in what newspapers? If not, why not? 

(if') Is it a fact that the present o>fiB.ciating Manager has of late recom- 
mended certain men to the Controller of Printing and Stationery for pro- 
motion to the assistants’ grade, stating therein that eligible senior men 
have declined to accept the offer of promotion? 

(/) Will Government please state whether it is not a fact that some 
senior men in the clerical grade had actually expressed their willingness 
to accept the offer? If so, why were their claims overlooked at the time 
of final selection? 

(g) Is it a fact that according to the rules of promotion in vogue in the 
Central Publication Branch, all cases of promotions are to be dealt with 
in consultation with the Deputy Controller of Stationery? 

(fe) Is it a fact that the combined gradation list maintained by the 
Deputy Controller of Stationery is not being followed in the matter of 
promotions in the Central Publication Branch nowadays? If so, why? 

’ The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) During his tenure, four men have been recruited in the regular 
grades of assistants and clerks, but the appointments were madc^by the 
Controller of Printing and Stationery. 

(c) and (d). No advertisement was necessary as there were sufficient 
applicants and men working on the day-extra establishment from which 
to select. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) Certain men expressed their willingness to accept a vacant appoint- 
ment of assistant but they were not regarded as suitable for the post. 

(g) and (h). The Deputy Controller of Stationery maintains the com- 
bined gradation list referred to by the Honourable Member and proposals 
for promotions or appointments to permanent or semi-permanent vacancies 
in certain branches of the Government of India Stationery and Printing 
Department are submitted through him to enable the Controller of Printing 
and Stationery to exercise an efficient check on all proposals for auch 
promotions. Government have no reason to believe that the combined 
^adation list has failed to fulfil it's purpose. 
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Move’ of the Central Publication Branch from Calcutta to Delhi. 

298. ^Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Aalm: Is it a fact that the object 
•of the move of the Central Publication Branchy professed by the Controller 
of Printing and Stationery in his proposal has not actually materialized? 

The Honourable Sir Prank. Noyce: The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the reply given by me on the 21st November, 1933, 
to part (a) of Mr. S. C. Mitra’s starred question No. 1095. 

Proporal for the Increase of Staff in the Central Publication 

Branch. 

294. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Will the Honourable Mem- 
ber in charge of the Department of Industries and Ijabour kindly state 
whether it is a fact that the officiating Manager, Mr. C. V. d’Eca, of the 
Central Publication Branch has sent up a proposal for increasing the 
•clerical staff of the Central Publication Branch in the proposition state- 
ment to the Controller of Printing and Stationery? 

(ft) Is it a fact that the officiating Manager, Mr. C. V. d*Eca, has 
proposed to make provision for the entertainment of 87 clerks of various 
grades ? 

(c) If so, what is the ground set forth by the Officiating Manager, 
Mr. 0. V. d’Eca, for the increase of staff? 

{(]) Is it a fact that the present officiating Manager, Mr. 0. V. d’Eca, 
ever since his assurn])tion of office, has been harping on the inefficiency 
of the existing staff of the office ? 

(e) Do Government propose to enquire how far the inadccpiacy of the 
staff manifested in the officiating Manager s proposal for increase of staff, 
contributed to the inefficiency of the staff? 

(/) Are Government aware that every one of the staff is overburdened 
with woi'k ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a), (ft) and (c). No proposals on the 
subject have yet been received by Governincnt. 

(d) I have nothing to add to the reply given by me on the 21st Novem- 
ber, 1983, to part (ft) of Mr. S. C. Mitra’s starred question No. 1102. 

(c) Docs not arise in view of the reply given to parts (a), (ft) and (c) 
above. 

{/) No. 


Introduction of New Systems in Accounts. 

295. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Did the Controller of 
Printing and Stationery obtain the approval of any office before introduc- 
ing the new systems in accounts? If not, why not? 

(ft) Do Government propose to examine the position through an expert 
to see how far the object has fructified? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) I presume the Honourable 
Member refers to the system of accounts in the Central Publication 
Branch. If so, the facts are that the late Examiner of Government Press 
■Accounts suggested the need for a simpler system of accounts in the 
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Branch and necessary steps have since been taken by the Controller for 
the introduction of such a system in consultation with the audit authorities. 

(lb) The system came into force recently and it is yet too early to say 
that the desired result has been achieved. 

Expenditure incurred by the Central Publication Branch for 
Entertaining Men on Daily Wage Basis. 

296. •Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim : Will the Honourable Member 
in charge of the Department of Industries and Labour bo pleased to 
state what is the total expenditure incurred by the Central Publication 
Brandi from April, 193eS, to date on account of entertainment of men on 
daily wage basis? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Es. 15,137 from April, 1933, to the 
20th February, 1934. 

Despatch of Books to Overseas Stations by the Central Publication 

Branch. 

297. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Is it a fact that consign- 
ments of books to be despatched to stations overseas by the Central 
Publication Branch are sent to the Shipping and Clearing Section of the 
of£ce of the Deputy Controller of Stationery, Calcutta, for onward trans- 
mission ? 

(b) If so, will Government please state the amount of money spent 
during the last eight months on account of freight and other incidental 
charges for sending the consignments from the Delhi Office of the Central 
Publication Branch to the office of the Deputy Controller of Stationery, 
Calcutta? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(V) Information is being collected and will be placed on the table of the 
House in due course. 

Value op Government Publications destroyed or disposed of as 

Waste-Paper. 

298. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: What is the value of Govern- 
ment of India publications destroyed or disposed of as waste-paper on the 
basis of the cost of production as shown in the Annual Eeport of the 
Central Publication Branch for 1932-33? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: It is not possible to state either the 
value or the real cost of the copies destroyed or disposed of as waste-paper. 
The only figures available are tlie prices of the publications which amount 
in the aggregate to Es. 4,58,957. If the copies had not been printed, the 
saving to Government would have been only a fraction of this figure: for 
the figure is calculated by distributing the cost equally over all the copies 
of the publication, whereas the big element of cost is the setting up of the 
type, and the actual printing of extra copies is ordinarily a much less 
expensive matter. 
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RsORUiTMENT OF SiKHS IN THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA SECRETARIAT. 

299. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Are Government aware that questions 
have been asked from time to time in this House on the subject of re- 
cognising the just claims of the Sikh community to an adequate repre- 
sentation in the various grades of tlie Governmient of India Secretariat 
appointments ? 

(5) Is it a fact tliat the assistant s grade in the Army, Legislative, 
Commerce arid Industries and ‘Labour (excluding Public Works Depart- 
ment) Departments still remains unrepresented by the Sikh community? 
If so, what stops do Government propose to take to continue their re- 
cruitment in conformity with the proportion required for this community? 

(c) Will Government please state the number of temporary, officiating 
and permanent appointments in the assistant s grade filled up during the 
last live years by the Departments mentioned in part (h) above? 

(d) If the answ('r to part (c) shows an inadequate recruitment from 
among the Sikhs, are Government prepared to give an assurance that 
while filling up future vacancies, the departments in question will take 
such ac'tion that Sikhs get tlieir due share before long? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Yes. 

(/)), (c) and (d). The information is being collected and will be laid 
on the table of the House in due course. 

Non-Recruitment of Muslims in the New Delhi Municipality. 

300. ^Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact that 

eight unpaid apprentices were recruited in the office of the New Delhi 
Municipality? 

(/») Is it a fact that not oven a single Muslim has been recruited out 
of those eight apprentices? If so, why? 

p:) Why is the policy of entertaining unpaid apprentices encouraged 
at all 9 Is there work enough for clerks, and if so, why are they not 
appointed as paid clerks? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(/)) No. 

(c) Th(3 policy of employing unpaid apprentices is being discouraged. 
No such* appointments are now being made. 

Non-Reoruitment of Muslims in the New Delhi Municipality. 

301. ^Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact that 
by the re-organization scheme in the electric department of the New Delhi 
Municipality only the non-Muslim subordinates and officials have been 
benefited to the detriment of the Muslim clerks? 

(b) Will Government please place on the table a statement showing 

the promotions that have been made during the last three months? 
Who is responsible for the injustice? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) If tlio Honourable Member will specify the 
scheme of reorganisation to which he refers, I shall be glad to make 
enquiries. 

(t) laiere have been no promotions during the last three months. 
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Non-Recbuitment of Muslims in the New Delhi Municipality. 

302. ^Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Do Government propose 
enquiring into the matters set forth in the preceding questions and taking 
necessary steps to put an end to the present practice in the matter of 
appointing clerks? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: Government do not consider tliat any action on their 
part is called for. 

Annual Increment of Daftaries in the Book-Binding Branch of the 
Government of India Press, New Delhi. 

303. ^Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact that 
the daftaries attached to the book-binding branch of the Government 
Press get no annual increment and is it a fact that the daftaries of all 
other branches of the Government Press do have annual increment? 

(b) Is it a fact that the daftaries of the book-binding branch get pro- 
motion only on the retirement or death of some daftaries in higher scale? 

(c) Is it a fact that the above daftaries do not get any promotion at 
all for years together? 

(d) Are Government prepared to remove the discrimination and place 
them on the same level as the daftaries of other branches of the Govem- 
imont Press? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (n) I presume the Honourable 
Member refers to binders and warehousemen employed in the Bindery and 
Warehouse Branch of the Government of India Press, New Delhi. If so, 
the facts are that these men are on fixed grades of pay ranging from Rs. 18 
to Rs. 50 (Rs. 18 to Rs. 45 for new entrants), while the diifiaries employed 
in the office of the Press are on a scale of Rs. 15 — J — 20. 

' (6) and (c). When there are fixed grades of pay promotion from a 

lower to a higher grade is made as vacancies occur. 

(d) No. Their case is not similar to that of the daftaries; and they 
would, on the whole, be less favourably treated than they are at present 
if the changes suggested were made. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Alleged Preferential Treatment towards Muslims in the Education 

Department, Delhi. 

96. Bhagat Ghandi Mai Gola: Is it a fact that complaints regarding 
preferential treatment towards the Muhammadans have appeared against the 
District Inspector of Schools, Delhi, in the local fej of the 25tli November, 
1933, and the 16th January, 1934? If so, will Government please state 
what action they propose to take in the matter? Is it a fact that he 
has been posted in Delhi for more than six years ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: The reply to the first and the last parts of the question 
is in the affirmative. As regards the second part, the post being included 
in the Punjab cadre, the Punjab . Government are contemplating the 
reversion of the present incumbent to the Punjab. 
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Alleged Preferential Treatment towards Muslims in the Education 

Department, Delhi. 

97, Biiagat Ohandi Mai Gola: Are Government aware of the 
eomplaints appearing in the Daily Tej of the 25th November, 1933, agfiinst 
the Education Department, Delhi, showing preferential treatment towards 
the Muhammadans and entire injustice to the Hindus (the majority com- 
munity of the Delhi Province) ? If so, what action do Government propose 
to take to remedy these irregularities? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. 
Government have asked for a report as regards Ihc allegations made in the. 
article referred to by tlie Honourable Member. 

Absence of Hindus in the Gazetted Staff of the Education 

Department, Delhi. 

98, Bhagat Ghandi Mai Ck)la: (a) Is it a fact that there is no Hindu 
among the gazetted staff of the Delhi Education Department? If so, will 
Government please state why the majority community of the Delhi 
Province, having more than 62 per cent, population, has been entirely 
deprived of its rights? 

(b) Are Government aware that the present District Inspector of 
Schools, Delhi, is being replaced by another Muslim District Inspector of 
Schools and also of the fact that all the gazetted staff of the Delhi 
Education Department consists of Christians and Muhammadans only? 
If so, are Government prepared to fill this post by a Hindu Inspector 
of Schools, taking into consideration their provincial rights? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: {a) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply 
given by me to Hhai Parma Nand's starred question No. 1003 on the 7th 
December, 1932, on this subject. 

(6) The final selection of a successor to the present District Inspector of 
Schools, Delhi, has not yet been made. As regards the appointment of 
the next incumbent of this^ post the HonourabU* Member’s attention is 
invited to the reply given in this House to part (/) of Mr. Maswood Ahmad’s 
unstarred question No. 240 on the 5th December, 1933. 

Recommendations of the War Pensions Committee. 

99, Mr. S. O. Jog: Will Government be pleased to state the 
reasons for which pneumonia has been regarded by them as ‘never attri- 
butable to military service* and the disability has been regarded as not 
coming under the domain of the phrase ‘attributable to military service* 
used by the War Pensions Committee and accepted by Government under 
Recommendation No. V? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: The question is being examined and a reply 
^vill be laid on the table in due course. 

Centralisation of the Public Works Department Stores. 

ICO. Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Aaim: Is it a fact that the Public 
Works Department stores were centralized on the 1st October. 1931 ? If 
so, what quantities of Badarpur sand and Jumna sand were in stock then 
jud how much of each was found to be surplus, and what action was 
taken in the matter? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: 'riie reply to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative. 21,425 eubic feet of Badarpur sand and 
20,658 cubic feet of Jumna sand were in stock on the 1st October, 1931. 
No surplus was found on the date of transfer. The last part of the ques- 
tion does not, therefore, arise. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : Sir, I lay on the 

table : 

(i) the information j)romised in reply to starred question No. 36, 

asked bv Mr. Gava Prasad Sinc^h on the 29th January, 1934; 
and 

(ii) tli«‘ information promised in ri'ply to starred question No. 49, 

asked l)y ]\rr. S. C. IVfitra on the BOth January, 1934. 


Notices issued int ^Midnapore at the Instance of the Military 

Authorities. 


*36 (ft) (/). This notice was issued by the sub-tlivisioiial officer of Contai. It was not 
issued at the instance of the military authorities. 

(//) Government .are not awaro of any such notice. 

(6) Certain allegations of the character mentioned came to the notice of the 
Government of Bengal, who after due enquiry are satisfied that no oppression or 
m:dtr(‘fttment occurred. Troops have only been used to provide cordons round houses 
in which the police and civil authorities were conducting searches in accordance 
with law. 


Employment ov Soldiers for forcing one Mr. Ashtjtosii Roy Chaudhuri 
^ OF Contai, Mtdnapur, to salute the Union Jack. 

*49. (a) Troops were employed to provide a cordon round the house while it was 
being searched by the civil authorities. ^ 

(h) to (i). A petition containing these allegations was received from Babu 
Ashutosh Roy Chaudhuri. The Government of Bengal caused enquiries to he made 
and are satisfied that no acts of oppression were committed. The facts are as follows. 
The houses of Babu Ashutosh Chjiudhuri and Babu Riima Nath Haiti were searched 
on the authority of search warrants issued by a competent authority and the search 
was carried out by the Officer in charge of the Patashpur Thana. Troops were 
used only to provide cordons round houses in which search was made but they did 
not enter the houses in the course of the search. No unnecessary damage t© property 
was done, nor was Ashutosh Babu requested to salute a flag at Balyagovindapur 
'where in fact there was no Union Jack. Literature clearly indicating the undesirable 
associations of these two men was found in their houses and it was considered 
necessary to malce detailed enquiries regarding them and their connections. They 
were accordingly requested to go to Manglamaro Camp and on arrival they 'vere 
offered food which had been prepared for the Special Magistrate. This they refused 
to take, A flag saluting ceremony had been arranged for 4-30 p.m. at ManglaiP’'^® 
and both Ashiito.?h BaT)u and Rama Nath Babu expressed their willingness 
the Union Jack. No force was used to compel them to salute the flag and they 
4Cted quite voluntanlv in this respect. After the ceremony at about 6 p.m. Ashutoy 
Babu and Rama Nath Babu were told that their presence was no long^ require . 
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As their houses were at some distance from Manglamaro they asked permission to 
spend the night in the Manglamaro school. This they were allowed to do, and they 
^yere also given food. The story that they were locked up in Manglamaro school 
or elsewhere is totally false. They left Manglamaro on the morning of December 
11th at their own convenience, and neither then nor at any time were they taken 
to Patashpur Thana. 

(j) Babu Ashutosh Roy Chaudhuri says in his representation that he has never 
shown disrespect to the Union Jack. 

[k) It was necessary to cordon^ the house when the search was going on. The 
use of troops for such a purpose is not unusual, when they are being used in aid 
of the civil power. 

(/) There is nothing to suggest such a view. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (IVIcmbcr for Commerce and Bail- 
ways) : Sir, 1 lay on the table the information promised in reply to 
starred questions Nos. 62 and Go, asked by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad on the 
30th January, 1934. 


Value of Indian Exports and Imports to and from Japan during 1933. 

*62. (a) Two statements are attached giving the information required. 

(6) Exporters and importers give rupee values only in their shipping bills and bills 
of entry. Importers declare in their bills of entry tlie real values of their consign- 
ments obUiincd by converting yen prices into Rupees iit the Banks’ selling rate of 
exchange current on the date of importation as quoted in the Exchange Gazettes. 
The selling rate for yen varied during the year 1933 from Rs. 78-8-0 to Rs. ^-4-0 
and the average rate was Rs. 81-8 0 to the 100 yon. 

(c) According to the infonnation supplied by the Yokohama Sf)ecie Bank Limited, 
Calcutta, the exchange rate oil Jaf)an on the 15th January, 1914, i.e., pre-war value of 
100 yen in rupees was at 152 as against at 791 15th January, 1934. 


Value or Goods imported from Japan during October to December 1933- 

*63. The negotiations wdth the Japanese Delegation began tow^ards the end of 
September, 1933. The total value of goods imported from Japan into British India 
during the months of October, November and December, 1933 amounted tko 
Rs. 3,43,12,544. 


Statement showing the totoH vdbve. of cx'port^ of Indian jnerchandi^p to Jaium during^ 
the calendar year 1,93S, mentioning the j^rinripal item.’^. 


^ Articles. 

Value in Rs. 

Grain, Pulse and Flour — 

Beans ... 

7.93,600 
. 9,73,323 

Leather — 

Sheep Skins, tanned . • • • . • 

Iron, Pig 

Iron» old for re-manufacture . • . . . 

Lead, Pig • 

. 18,60,230 

41,91,886 
. 25,63,120 

. 21,10,081 

Oilcake— 

Rape and Sesamum Cake ...... 

Cotton, raw .... . • , . . 

Jute, raw ...••• ■ • 

Jute, gunny bags .... • ’ - 

Tobacco, unmanufactured . . . . • 

All other articles . . . • . 

7,44,118 
. 11,78,47,969 
‘’3,21,741 
. 18,29,816 

4,70,733 
43,42,651 

Total exports to Japan (Indian merchandise) . • 

. 14,00,39,158 
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Statement showing total 0 / im/pori(s from Ja'pan into HritisTI India 

the calendar year 19SS mentioning the principal items. 

Articles. Value in Rs* 

Boots and Shoes 34,00,603 

Glass and Glassware ....... 57,78,302 

Cotton twist and yarn ....... 94,04,327 

Cotton Hosiery 69,22,631 

Cotton Piecegoods — Grey ...... 1,92,67,801 

Cotton Piecegoods — White ...... 98,12,775 

Cotton Piecegoods — Coloured ...... 1,75,29,431 

Goods of silk mixed with other materials . . 32,15,535 

Silk Piecegoods ........ 1,42,97,727 

Piecegoods of cotton and artificial silk .... 1,57,98,060 

All other articles ........ 5,90,45,259 

Total imports from Japan . 16,44,72,451 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to starred question 
No. 1169, asked by Mr. N. M. Joshi on the 10th April, 1933. 


Grant of Increments and Exemption prom passing any Examination to 

THE OfJICIALS OF THE SORTING OFFICE, MADRAS GENERAL PoST OFFICE. 

*1169. (a) The reply to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. As 
regards the second part, orders for the grant of increments to such officials have 
been issued. 

(b) The facts were substantially as stated by the Hon’ble Member, but it has 
since been decided not to require the officials in question to pass the second examina- 
tion. 

(c) The reply is in the affipnative, except that the period of training was 3 and 
not 4 months. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) Does not now arise in view of the reply given to parts (n) and (5). 


Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary): Sir, I lay on the table the 
information promised in reply to starred question No. 1488, asked By Mr. 
Lalchand Navalrai on the 22nd December, 1933. 


Treatment meted to Indian Students in Germany. 

*1488. (b), (c) and (d). Information has been received from His Majesty’s 
Embassy at Berlin that no definite restrictions nor any measure of segregation have 
been applied to Indian students in Germany. An official statement was recently 
issued by the German Minister of the Interior stating that the German Governme^ 
intended to maintain the purity of the German race, but that foreigners would be 
able to continue their commercial pursuits in Germany and German Educational 
Establishments would remain open to foreign students. No complaints have been 
received by the British Consular authorities in Berlin regarding any discriminatory 
treatment of Indian students. 

(e) Yes. Every German woman automatically loses her German nationality hy 
^ zi^arriage with a subject of^ny foreign nation. 

(/) In the circumstances Government do not propose to take any action. 
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Mr. P. B. Bau (Financial Commissioner, Bailways): Sir, I lay on the 
table : 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 1025 

and 1027, asked by Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali on the 20th 
September, 1933 ; 

(ii) the infonnation promised in reply to starred question No. 1400, 

asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 12th December, 1933; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to part (e) of starred ques- 

tion No. 1034, asked by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the- 
20th Si-^ptember, 1933; and 

(iv) the infonnation promised in reply to starred question No. 1434, 

asked by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad on the 16th December, 1933. 


Adh Kumbh Mela at Hardwar. 
^J025. (a) (i) The total expenditure incurred was — 


Kumbh Mela, 1927 

Adh-KumbhMela, 1933 

lit) The total inward traffic induding Rikhikesh was — 
Kumbh Mela, 1927 . • . . . 

Adh-Kumbh Mela, 1933. ..... 

Separate figures of traffic to Rikhikesh are not available. 


Rs, a. p. 
3,32,793 6 6 

1,63,657 11 3 

356,473 passengers. 
139,802 patbsengers. 


The inward traffic for the corresponding period of 1932 to Hardwar and Rikhikesh 
was 28,000 passengers. ' 

The total inward traffic for the Solar Eclipse Mela in 1933 was 43,947 passengers. 
There was no Solar Eclipse Mela at Hardwar in 1932. 

(m) The particulars asked' for are summarised below : — 

Number Period of 




Extra employ- 

staff ment. 

employed. 

Cost. 

Rs. 

Kumbh Mela, 1927 

• 

1,862 15-2-27 to 

10-4-27. 

98,719 

Adh-Kumbh Mela, 1933 

• 

1,172 10-3-33 to 

30-4-33. 

48,328 

Solar Eclipse Mela, 1933 

• 

37 18th to 30th 
August 1933. 

713 


(6) The Agent reports that in view of tlie information obtained in respect of the 
traffic which might be expected at Hardwar for the Ad/t Kumbh Mela in 1933, it 
was essential that adequate arrangements should be made to cope with it. 


Ann Kumbh Mela at Hardwar. 

"*1027. (a) The answer to the first part is in the affirmative. 

(i) The entire administration of the Mela arrangements was in the hands of 
the Divisional Superintendent, Moradabad. 

(it) Staff of all grades were employed at Hardwar and the total number was 
1,172. 

(m) aind (iv) The Agent reports that the reply to both these questions is. in 
the negative. 

(h) A statement of expenditure and earnings in connection* with the Ktmth. 
Mela held in 1933 is attached. 
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Complete figures for Uie Kumbh Mela held in 1927 are not avaiable. The following 
■are the results as far as are obtainable — 

Expenditure, Earnings. 

1927. 

!R)S. EiS. a. p. 

(i) Pay and allowances of staff 98,719 
(ti) Cost of Engineering Works 2,17,468 10,06,279 7 9 

including Electric ins- from outwards 

tallation. Electric cur- booking, 

rent, and tempo rory 
construction of plat- 
form, cabin, otc. The earnings on 

inward traffic 
are not avail- 
able. 

(tit) Consumable stores . • I6f607 

The particulars called for under items (iv) and (v) of the question arc not available. 
'What movements were made were performed in the exigenccics of the service. 

(c) The statement made in the first part is not correct. 

(i) The inward traffic amounted to 1.59,802 passengers the outward figures 
amounted to 92,155^ passengers. The latter figures do not include passengers 
who held return tickets and were 29,560 in number. 

(it) Bookings for and from Rikhikesh have not been accounted for separately. 

(tit) and (iv). 69 inward and 88 outward, specials were run and a list showing 
the number of passengers who were carried by inward specials is attached. 
It is regretted similar information for outward specials is not available. 
One engine worked each train. 

(fl) It is not a fact that 17 engines remained in steam for more than 48 hours 

It is also not correct that no specials were run due to lack of traffic. It is not 

«<5orrect to state that 26 specials were timed to run during every 24 hours. All possible 
paths on which trains could run were detailed but specials were niii only when 
sufficient traffic offered. Government do not consider that finy useful purpose will 
be served by placing on the table a copy of this voluminous working time table 
which was issued for departmental guidance. 

(«) Only certain special trains were advertised to run daily between Saharanpur 
and H^rdwar, viz., duplicate Nos. 76 Down and 75 Up from 2nd April 1933 and 
36 Down and 35 Up from 8th April 1933, 

Special trains were run when required and as traffic offered. During the inward 

rnsh^ put of 59 specials which were run on the main line, 53 were run on paths 

detailed in time tables. During the outward rush, out of 77 specials run on the 
main line, 76 were run on the paths detailed in the time tables. 

(/) It is not a fact that the Sawan and Solar Eclipse Melas of 1933 were more 
miccesslul than the Adh Kumhh Mela, The following figures speak for themso?.ves : — 

^ Total number of passengers. 

Mela. Date. Inward. Outward. 

Adh Kumbh Mela . • 20-3-33 to 20-4-33. 139,802 121,776 

TSawah Mela . • . 7-7-33 to 17-8-33 62,726 60,168 

Solar liclipse . . . 18-8-33 to 27-8-33. 43,947 43,664 

The following are the particulars of expenditure and earnings in connection with 
tile Sawan and Solar A'.ciipse Melas held at Hardwar and the strength of staff 


employed : — 


— — - 

Strength 

Expenditure. 

Earnings. 

1 ; 

of staff. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

fowa]a teela 

Na. 

336 

1,39,672-0-0 

4lkl|itf Edlipee Mela 

37 

713 

l,40,846-9-9 
on outward traffic. 



earninga derived from Adh-Kumhh Mela, Harduar, 19.H3. 
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**" 20th April. 1933, while for Goods and Parcel.. 


fAe approximate cost incurred and earnings derived jrom Adh-Kumbh Mela, Mardwar, contd. 
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* This represents increase of 1933 earnings over 1932 figure or income attributable to Mela. 



STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLED 


im 


Special train number. 


25th March, 1933 
26th March, 1933 
27th March, 1933 
2nd April, 1933 
3rd April, 1933 
4th April, 1933 
5th April, 1933 
6th April, 1933 
Do. 

7th April, 1933 
3th April, 1933 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

3th April, 1933 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

10th April, 1933 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

11th April, 1933 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

12th April, 1933 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

13th April, 1933 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.* 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

14th April, 1933 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

16th April, 1933 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

16th April, 1933 
Do. 

Do. 

17th April, 1933 
Do. 

Do. 


UpMelaSpl. . 

Up Mela Spl. . 
UpMelaSpl. . 

Dup. 76 Up 
Dup. 76 Up 
Dup. 76 Up 
Dup. 76 Up 
Dup. 76 Up 
Up Y Mela Spl. 

Dup. 76 Up 
Dup. 76 Up 
36 Up 

Y 1 Up Mela Spl. 

Z 1 Up Mela Spl. 

V 1 Up Mela Spl. 
Dup. 76 Up 

DH 1 Up Mela Spl. . 
36 Up . 

Z 1 Up Mela Spl. 

7 D. H. Up Mela Spl 
Dup. 76 Up 
36 Up . . . 

X 1 Up Mela Spl. 

Y 1 Up Mela Spl. 

Z 1 Up Mela Spl. 

U 1 Up Mela Spl. 

W 1 Up Mela Spl. 
Dup. 76 Up 

6 D H Up 
36 Up . 

Z 1 Up Mela Spl. 

U 1 Up Mela Spl. 
Dup. 76 Up 
.36 Up Mela Spl. 

7 DH Up Special 
Z 1 Up Mela Spl. 

Dn. Mela Special 
Up Mela Special 
Up Mela Special 
U 1 Up Mela Spl. 

V 1 Up Mela Spl. 

W 1 Up Mela Spl. 
Dup. 76 Up 

36 Up . 

7 D. H. Special 
Up B. E. Special 
Dn. Mela Spl. . 
Dup. 76 Up 
36 Up . 

Dn. Mela Special' - 
Dn. Mela Spl. . 

3rd Dn. Mela Spl.. 
Dup. 76 Up 
36 Up . 

Dn. Mela Special 
2nd Dn. Mela Spl, 
3rd Dn. Mela Spl. 
Dn. Mela Special 
Dup. 76 Up 
36 Up . 

Dup. 76 Up 
36 Up . 

Dn. Mela Special 


Number 

of 

passengers. 

354 
827 
445 
163 
613 
436 
1,114 
1,623 : 

883 . 
1,667 
1,738 
703 
1,610 
366 
1,825 
1,203 
772 
1,182 
198 
959 
1,663 
1,266 
1,355 
953 
2,037 
1,587 
1,181 

466 

467 
816 
272 

1,385 

1,515 

1,201 

599 

866 

452 

570 

287 

1,284 

642 

307 

1,762 

612 

1,726 

975 

28 

2 

77 

41 

50 

125 

3 

19 

622 

103 

787 

495 

21 

3 

47 

16 

192 
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Date. 


Special train number. 


Number 

of 

passengers* 


18th April, 1933 
Do. 

19th April, 19.33 
Do. 

20th April, 1933 
Do. 


Dup. 76 Up 
36 Up . 
Dup 76 Up 
36 Up . 
Dup. 76 Up 
36 Up . 


N.B. (i) Dup. 76 Dn./75 Up and 36 Dn./25 Up were advertised trains. 
(ii) All trains were hauled by one engine only. 


11 

6 

4 

7 

2 


Eatlway Acc dents during the ^dJtKumbh Mela at Hardwab. 

*1400. {a) The answer is m the negative. No “averted collision” occurred at 
Hardwar during April, 1933. On the ^th April, 1933, during shunting operation 
a shunting engine was derailed. 

(5) and (e). The case was enquired into by a Traffic Inspector as is usual in cases> 
of this sort. 

(d) The answer is in the negative. 

(e) Does not arise, as the yard staff are responsible for shunting operations. 


Discharge of Eailway Employees in certain Departments in the 

Dinapub Division. 


♦1034. 


Year. 

! 

Number of 
employees 
discharged on 
account of 
offence<^. 

Joint 

enquiries 

held. 

Appeals 
under Rules 
framed by 
the Railway 
Board. 

Number of 
cases in which 
the original 
orders were 
upheld. 

1932 

17 

8 

10 

•9 

1933 up to October 

22 

3 

12 

10 


Introduction op the System op Flying Squads on the East Indian 

Bailwat 


*1434. {a) Yes. 

(h) The system has been tried on the North Western Railway since 1926. It has 
achieved its object which is to provide a mobile staff to exercise an efficient check 
at stations with a view to preventing ticketSesg passengers from commencing a journey. 

(e) The system, which is a part of the orjpanisation recommended in para. 48 of 
the Moody Ward Report! (a copy of which is in the Library), was introduced 
prevent people from travelling without tickets. 

(d) No. 











THE NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS (AMENDMENT) BJtL. 

ExlENSIOy OF THE TlME FOR THE PRESENTATION OP THE RbPOBT OP THE 

Select Committee. 

Tbs Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) ; I move : 


“That the time appointed for the presentation of the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill further to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act. 1881, for a 
certain purpose, as passed by the Council of State, be extended to the 26th February, 
1934 “ 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“That the time appointed for the presentation of the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill further to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881, for a 
certain purpose, as passed by the Council of State, be extended to the 26th Fe>. 
riiary, 1934.** 

The motion was adopted 


Presentation op the Report of the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir. I beg to present the Report 
of the Select Committee on the Bill further to amend the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, 1881, for a certain purpose, as passed by the Council 
of State. 


THE SALT ADDITIONAL IMPORT DUTY (EXTENDING) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : I move for 
leave to introduce a Bill further to extend the operation of the Salt (Addi- 
tional Import Duty) Act, 1931. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“That leave ho given to introduce a Bill further to extend the operation .of the 
‘'^alt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931.’* 

Thfi motion was a,dopted 

The Honotirable Sir George Schuster: I introduce the Bill. 


THE TBADE DTSPITTES (EXTENDING') BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
?^ir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill to extend the! operation of the 
Trade Disputes Act, 1929. 

In order to remove possible misapprehensions, I should like to add one 
observation. As the House is aware, we have canvassed opinions on the 
amendment of the Trade Disputes Act and have received a number of 

( 1397 ) G 
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suggestions. The fact that this Bill is limited to the continuance of the 
Act in its present form should not be taken to mean that we have rejected 
proposals for cliange. The position, as the House knows, is that legisla- 
tive business this Session is very heavy and this has made it almost im- 
possible for us to ask the House to consider further amendments to this- 
measure during the present Session. The Act is due to expire on the 
7th ]\Iay and we could not, therefore, defer our proposals to a later date, 
but, if the present Bill is j)assed, the other proposals will be carefully 
examined with a view to considering what further amendments are re- 
quired in the main Act. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) ; The 
question is : 

“That leave be given to Inticduce a j3ill to extend the operations of the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1929.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I introduce the Bill. 


THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTKY PROTECTION (AMENDMENT) 

BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I move for li^ave to introduce a Bill further to amend tlie 
Cotton Textile Industry (Ih’oicciion) Act, 1930. 

Mr. President (Tiie l-hmourahle Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“That leave be given to introduce a Bill further to amend the Cotton Textile 
Industry (Protection) Act, 1930.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I introduce the Bill. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I move; 

“That the ‘Rill further to amend the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 
1930, be taken into consideration.’* 

The reasons for this measure are explained in detail in the Statement 
of Objects and Reasons, and I need only add that, before I took the 
step of introducing this measure, I consulted the Leaders of all Parties - 
and I have taken the action I have done with their full concurrence. Sir, 

I move. 



THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) AMENDMENT BILL. ISA®' ' 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 

question is : 

“That the Bill further to amend the Cotton .Textile Industry (Protection) Act,. 
1930. be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was adojitecl. 

Clauses 2 and I were added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble wore added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I move: 

“That the Bill be passed.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 

question is : 

“That the Bill be passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 


THE liESEEVE BANK OF INDIA BILL. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): I move; 

“That the amendments made by the Council of State in the Bill to constitute a 
Koseivc Bank of India bo taken into consideration.” 

The House has ah’(?ady had those amendments read to it by the Secre- 
tary whcMi he aniioiuiced tlie tuition taken by the Council of State and 
1 tliink thill, from their attitude on that occasion, one may judge that 
they lealised tluit these ainoiidnients were ])uroly of a formal nature, in 
most ciises they are mcircdy tlio correction of verbal errors in the original 
Jjill and in one ca.se they make the intention of the original clause more 
clear. I tliink, therefore, that no explanation is required from me, and 
1 ho[)e thiit this Assembly today will put its final seal on a measure which 
will be ill the interests of India. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Ths 

quf'stion is : 

« 

“That the amendments made by the Council of State in (he Bill to constitute a 
Reserve Bank of India be taken into consideration. ” 

Tlic motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is : 

“That in sub-clause (7) of clause 1, for the figures T933* the figures ‘1934’ be 
substituted.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The- 

question is : 

“That in the proviso to siib-cflause (c) of clause 2, for the word ‘society’, where 
it last occurs, the word ‘bank* be substituted.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 

question is: 

**That in sub-clause {3) of clause 14, for the words ‘five shares shall have one 
vote and on poll being demanded each shareholder so registered as having more than 
five shares’ the following words be substituted, namely : 

‘five or more shares shall have one vote and on a poll being demanded each 
shareholder so registered'.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 

question is: 

“That in sub-clause (i) of clause 15, for the word ‘registers', where it first occurs, 
the word ‘register’ be substituted." 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 

question is : 

“That in sub-clause {3) of clause 48, for the figures ‘44* the figures ‘47* . be 
substituted." 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 

question is : 

“That in the Third Schedule, for the figures ‘1933*, wherever they occur, the 
figures ‘1934* be substituted." 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 

question is : 

“That in the Fifth Schedule, for the figures ‘1933* the figures ‘1934* be substituted." 

t I 

The motion was adopted. 


THE WHEAT IMPORT DUTY (EXTENDING) BILL. • 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : I move : 

“That the Bill further to extend the operation of the Wheat (Import Duty) Act, 
1931, be taken into consideration." 

The questions at issue in connection with this Bill have been discussed 
at considerable lenf^th on previous occasions when similar extension 

measures were before this House. I venture to think that no useful 

purpose will be served by retraversing ground which has been so com- 
pletely covered in the past on the occasions on which similar measures 

were discussed in this House. There are, however, two points on which 

I think the House will need to be satisfied before it passes this Bill. Ifc 
will need, in the first place, I think, to be satisfied that the probable 
effect, on the price of wheat and on the agriculturist in India, of the 
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removal of this import duty Will; b© such as to justify this meas^js. 
Such information as we have goes to show that the stocks of surplus 
wheat in the world are of considerable magnitude. I would like to quote 
to the House from an appreciation which has been made by Ihe director 
General of Commercial Intelligence, of the available stocks in the world 
and the possible effect of our removing this import duty. This is what 
he says: 

“The world exportable stocks- of wheat on the first August, 1933, amounted to 
something like 695 million bushels representing the heaviest accumulation of surpluses 
so far recorded. The European crop is very large this year, amounting to 1,670 
million bushels and substantially exceeding the record yield of 1,490 million bushels 
of the previous season. ^ The principal market for the countries ynoducing a surplus 
of wheat is Europe, which absorbs on the average between 70 per cent, and 80 per 
cent of the world wheat exports. In view of the abundance of the European crop, 
the good quality of this year’s wheat, the excellent rye crop, the abundance of 
fodder cereals and potatoes and the difficulties and ever-increasing hindrances to 
international trade, the probable requirements of imported wheat for Europe are 
estimated at 375 million bushels, which is the smallest figure of import ever recorded 
in Europe even perhaps during the War. Of these 375 million bushels, 55 million 
might be supplied by the Danubian countries including Poland, about 30 million by 
Russia, 15 million by North Africa, while the remaining 275 million might be 
supplied by the four great exporting countries, Canada, the United States. Argentine 
and Australia whose exportable supplies total 970 million bushels. These four 
exporting countries are therefore expected to have exportable supplies of something 
like 695 million bushels against the extra-European demand of only 150 million 
bushels. In the circumstances, there seems to be very little prospect of world prices 
of wheat hardening to any appreciable extent in the near future, and if the import 
duty is removed or reduced, there is every certainty that the exporting countries* 
will unload part of their surplus stocks on the Indian market, and Indian prices 
will fall very heavily.” 

Sir, the removal of the impediment to the ingress of foreign wheat will, 
I feel certain, be a signal for a considerable foreign importation, with a 
still further lowering of Indian prices. With so many Members in this 
House personally cognizant of the conditions of Indian agriculture today, 
it is unnecessary for me to dilate upon the disastrous effect upon the 
Indian grower. The second point upon which this. House, I think, would 
need to be satisfied is that the import duty in the past has not resulted in 
appreciably or unreasonably raising the price to the Indian •consumer. 
I think the figures I shall be able to quote will satisfy the House com- 
pletely on this point. Take the years before the import duty was imposed. 
In 1928, at the end of December, the price of wheat per maund f.o.r. 
Lyallpur was Rs. 5-14-0. In 1929, it was Rs. 4-5-0. Compare those 
prictfe with the prices that prevailed after the Wheat Import Duty Act 
was passed. In December, 1931, the price was Rs. 2-10-6 per maund. In 
1932, it was Rs. 3-3-0. In 1933, it was Rs. 2-2-3, and, on the 25th January, 
1934, the price was Rs. 2-2-9. I may add that such evidence as is 
available at present goes to show that this year’s harvest will be a very 
good one so that the interests of the consumer should be fully safeguarded. 
I think. Sir, that is all I need say. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Motion 
moved : 

“That the Bill further to extend the operation of the Wheat (Import Duty) Act, 
1931, be taken into consideration,” 

Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I have got to submit a few observations in con- 
nection with this Bill. Whether I am opposing or not, I shall say as the 
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debate progresses. At present T have got a great complaint against the 
Honourable Member who has made this motion. I know his patience, I 
know his tact, I know all his other qualities about which my Honourable 
friend, the Diwan Bahadur, said a great deal, and I take it that he said that, 
not only on his behalf, but also on behalf of this House, in the matter of his 
going on with the J apanese negotiations, but I shall try if I cannot exhaust 
even that patience. TTc gave us a lot of figures today. May I respectfully 
complain that those figures ought to have been supplied before he started 
tlie motion ? Now, how does the Statement of Objects and Reasons read ? 

|‘Tlie Government of India have maintained a careful watch on the wheat 
j'Osition m India and ’* — (mark the words ) — “they are satisfied that no such change 
Jias yet taken place as would justify the removal of the duty at the end of next 
March.’* * • 

I 

Sir, as it stands, without the elaboration made in the speech, which 
elaboration. T submit, is incomplete and insufficient, the Honourable 
Member stated — “the Government of India have maintained a careful 
watch”. Result? The position is not so satisfactory as to enable them 
to remove tlic Wheat Import duty — ^not tliat the Government of India 
would alone make the change, but that the Assembly might be pleased to 
agree to the duty not being removed. Sir, T know of a little bit of incident 
which used to happen in the olden days when the Nawabs used to have 
plenty of people called **Mosahib8*\ One Nawab had a great i')artiality 
for brinjals. He ate the brinjals from day to day, and every day brinjals 
were cooked and the Nawab was eating fully of them and told his Mosahibs, 
“what a nice thing the brinjal is”, and everybody said: “There is no sucti 
good a vegetable really as the brinjal!” Days went on, brinjals were 
being cooked every day; then, our friend, the Nawab, took ill and went to 
a Hakim. The Hakim said: “What have yOu been eating?” Tlie Nawab 
said: “Brinjals”. The Hakim said: “Stop that for some time”, and the 
Hakim began to give him the other side of the picture. Then the Nawab 
came home and told his people not to cook brinjals again. The Mosaliihs 
thought it was a curious thing. They did not know what was the matter. 
They asked the Nawab: “Why is it, that no brinjals today. Sir?” The 
Nawab said: “Oh, the brinjal is such a useless thing, it produced all kinds 
of , worms and caused sickness and all that”. Then the Mosahibs started 
saying: “The brinjal is such a poison, yoTJ should never oat it. Hereafter, 
please, for God’s sake, do not allow brinjals to come to your kitchen”, etc. 
Tlje Mosahibs said: “We are very glad. Sir, you do not bring the brinjal 
to >our kitchen”. But the Nawab said: “All these days you have been 
yjraising about the brinjal. Now you go against it”. The Mosahibs 
answered: “Sir, please excuse us, we are not the brinjal’s servants, but 
we arc ^’our servants.” (Laughter.) Likewise, my Honourable friend 
has probably started saying: “Today I am quite satisfied with the position 
of the wheat. Therefore you simply come and continue the duty. 
Tomorrow T am not satisfied with something else. Therefore, simply 
come and reduce the duty.” There is another Bill, exactly the second 
brother of this Bill, with which we shall have to deal presently. Sir, that 
is a very very unfair thing. I say why, first upon the ground of self-respect. 
This House knows that time after time the newspapers, when they have 
got nothing else importjxnt to put in, begin to abuse the Assembly. They 
say, it is no good, and the Assembly that they had before it was a better 
one and what a grand thing it would be if we could by any means get back 
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those old stalwarts. This Assembly must go out. But, Sir, there is only 
one redeeming feature and that is, whether our opinions are agreeable or 
not, we go on discussing things. Now, my Honourable friend, without 
giving us any materials to go upon, says: The Government are satisfied, 
and, therefore, you ought also to be satisfied. Tlmt is very unfair. 1 laiow 
that our friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, has come to our rescue in his usual 
able manner. But, then, another gentleman says that this Constitution 
has been exhausted and this Assembly must go. Sir, I am not partic.ularly 
anxious to get into the Assembly, and to me it matters little whether it 
goes out or continues on. I have no idea. God willing, to come back to 
the Assembly for the simple reason that I have not got the strength to 
continue hereafter. But the peculiar mentality of these gentlemen is that 
the Constitution is dead and they want to elect another Assembly under 
the same Constitution. The point of my argument is that I would respect- 
fully ask my Honourable friend not to put us in that position. 

The next point that I wish to develop relates to a rather personal matter. 

1 have a great desire to oppose this, because the rice people have been 
completely neglected. If only my Honourable friend had worked up the 
figures just as they have been worked for the purpose of wheat, the same 
trouble would have been apparent and the same measure of protection that 
has been given for wheat, and which he now wants to continue might have 
been, would have been, should have been and ought to liave been continued 
for rice. But rice is forgotten, because, as [ said the other day, Madras 
is no good except when the Honourable the Horne Member comes and says: 
“Oh, they can always take care of themselves, and, therefore, do not 
trouble about them.” (A Voice: “It is a beniglited Province. “) That is 
the wlrole troubles. But this benighted Province contributes the most and, 
therefore, it continues to be benighted. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): How much docs it contribute 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: It would ])c just as well if my 
Honourable friend does not cliallenge me. Does he remember tlic old 
jjrovincial contributions? Does he roincmber who paid the most money in 
order to keep tliese gentlemen going hero and enable them to hear his pipe 
over labour? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: They arc gone. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: That is just the gratitude that we 
have forgotten. Gratitude is not a sense of recognition of what you have 
already got, but a lively sense of favours to come. IMy friend has fo.rgottcn 
that for years and y^^ars Madras milked herself dry and supplied it to other 
Provinces, and my friend, Mr. Joshi, u^ent on increasing liis fat. lie now 
only discusses labour problems and is quite prepared to start a revolution 
amongst the agricultural villages j^rovided I gave bim a thousand rupees, 
t want the Honourable gentleman to see wliat the Honourivble the Finance 
Member of Madras said about the agricultural position when he introduced 
the Budget. It is all very well to protect wheat, but what about my rice 
As long as you do not protect my rice, I must protest. That is my position. 

Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal: European): Sir, for the first time, since this 
additional duty was brought in, I do not oppose the Bill. I am very glad 
that the Commerce Member drew attention to the world condition of excess 
stocks. I think the figures which the Honourable Member gave us were 
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695 million bushels stock and only 100 million odd would be the consump- 
tion. I presume that every Honourable Member in this House under- 
stands what the Wheat Agreement is that was entered into by four pro- 
ducing countries and a great many importing countries. Now, Sir, in that 
connection we have a very large area coming under cultivation in the near 
future. In fact, part of it is in cultivation now; I refer to the Sukkur 
Barrage. If that agricultural area is going to produce a large quantity 
wheat, we may then be in a position of having a surplus over consumption 
and would have to be an expoiting country which we are not at the present 
moment, and, I am sure, the Honourable the Commerce Member will bear 
that in mind. And when any question of the cultivation of area round this 
Sukkur Barrage comes up, I trust that attention will be given to crops 
which will be more satisfactory than a wheat crop with an exportable 
surplus in view of the world conditions today. In the importing countries 
under the Wheat Agreement, I notice that one clause says they will do 
their utmost to stimulate the consumption of flour and wheat product:.. 
I trust that also will have the attention of the Government of India. It 
is very important that the consumption in this country should be increasod 
in view of the fact that we are certain to increase our wheat production in 
the near future and it would be a very difficult thing to get an economic 
price for some years to come in view of the world position of wheat pro- 
duction today. I also trust that the Commerce Member would bear in 
mind the position of the flour mills in this country. At the present momenta, 
things are more satisfactory than they were six or seven months ago, 
but still they have been making very heavy losses, not only at the ports, 
but also, I think I am right in saying, even in the interior. Part of that 
■ has been due to the fact that the price of wheat at times has been very 
much higher than it is today and other cereals have entered into competition 
in the consumption market and the wheat flour has been relegated more 
or less to the background. I say that the position is better today, because 
the price of wheat is a very much better economic price for the flour mills 
than it was not very long ago. 

I agree with my Honourable friend, Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar 
when he said that he would have liked to have had these world figures before 
the discussion on the Wheat Bill came up. I think it would have been 
more satisfactory had we been supplied with these figures beforehand. Sir, 
that is all I have to say on the Bill to extend the operation of the Wheat 
Additional Duty Act, and I have no opposition to the Bill being placed 
on the Statute. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa : Muhani' 
madan): Sir, I wholeheartedly support this measure which has been moved 
by my Honourable fnend just now. A large number of agriculturists are 
rotting every minute in order to fill the pockets of the millowners of Bombay 
and, therefore, there is no harm if the agriculturists are also protected. But 
I want to know what is the percentage of wheat in the total agricultural 
produce, and why Government's attitude is a stepmotherly one so far at? 
rice is concerned. 

I have got much to say in this connection about rice. My Honourable 
friend always comes before this House and gives protection to wheat, 
but the question of rice is never considered by the Government. The 
representation of the Punjab in the Cabinet seems to be much stronger 
than that of Bengal. The Government protect wheat by means of thi5> 
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import duty, but what about rice? They are ruining this class of the 
agriculturist by imposing an export duty on rice. This is the only foodstuff 
on which an export duty has been imposed. One of the other articles on 
which an export duty has been levied is jute, and this also affects Bengal. 
Then comes the question of hides and skins and this also affects that part- 
of the country to a great extent. If Government need money for their 
revenue, they should have some other means of filling up their purse and 
they should not tax a particular area in a particular manner by means of this 
export duty. The Government are taxing Bihar, Bengal and Madras for 
the benefit of the whole of India. Eice is not produced in sufficient quantity 
in Bengal. Instead of making room for Bihar rice, Government, by 
artificial means of special freight fnom the Punjab to Calcutta, are 
dumping the Bengal market with the Punjab wheat. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour* 
able Member cannot utilise this opi^ortunity for making out a case for the 
protection of rice. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I submit that the protection which has been 
given for wheat is the preferential treatment for the Punjab which is not 
justified. They have given special rates for carrying wheat from the Punjab 
to Bengal, and this special rate for wheat has affected that part of the 
country to a great extent. If Government want to protect wheat, there is 
no harm. We all agree that they should protect wheat, but this special 
facility should not be given to wheat. If Government w’^ant to give this 
special facility to wheat sent from the Punjab to Bengal at a cheap and 
special railway rate, — then the commodities which are grown in Bengal and 
Bihar, e.r/., rice, should also be given the same facility so that those articles 
may also be taken at a cheap and special railway rate from Bengal and Bihar 
to Cawnpore and Delhi. 

With these observations, I supjjort the motion of my Honourable friend. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non- 
Muhammadan Urban): Sir, I do not wish to put forward a case for the 
protection of rice, but, inevitably, in the discussion of this Bill, the case 
for other agricultural commodities comes up before one's mind. I have 
no objection to the protection granted to wheat, but I wish the Govern- 
ment to realise that how^ever anxious they may be to protect wheat, wheat 
plays a comparatively smaller part in the economic structure of the 
society of India as a whole, and its value is very much less than that of 
rice. The Provincial revenues in most cases, and, in fact, part of the 
Imperial revenues depend upon a proper and adequate price market for 
the rice produced in tliis country. (Hear, hear.) I know that wheat is 
an international commodity, that the prices elsewhere must necessarily 
govern the wheat price in this country. I was one of those who, in 1931, 
wlieu Sir George Bainy first brought forward this proposition for the 
protection of wheat, gave my whole-hearted support to it. The result of 
it has been that w^heat is today a protected agricultural commodity neces- 
sarily deserving protection and able to hold its head above water, merely 
because of that protection. You wdll find from the figures given by the 
Director of Commercial Intelligence that while Manitoba wheat and Liver- 
pool wheat has been going down in price during the past 18 months, the 
Indian wheat has been going up in price and what would have happened if 
this protective tariff was not established by Government soon enough is 
that the agricultural commodity would have been wiped out of the market 
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and it would not have been w’orth the while of anybody to cultivate wheat 
in India. The Director of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, whose 
report my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, quoted for some 
purposes, observes with reference to wheat protection as follows: 

Indian wheat behind a high tariff wall, on. the one side, and with a production 
about equal to her own requirements, on the other, was cut off from the international 
markets during tlie year under review. Tlie isolation was so complete that the 
movement of wheat prices in India remained more or less unaffected during the 
greater part of the year by movements in world prices. This is best illustrated by 
the fact that while at Liverpool prices of Manitoba wheat declined from a high lo 
a low level, those of Indian white wheat at Karachi moved in a diametrically opposite 
direction with continually increasing prices. This position appears to have been the 
outconie of a fairly moderate supply which prevented prices from sagging.** 

In this connection I should like to reiterate the remarks of my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Morgan, th.at you have to plan your economy with refer- 
ence to wheat cultivation and wheat production in this country. The time 
has come when, in the prodiK'tion of any agricultural commodity, you have 
to see how far internal consumption requires the commodity and to what 
extent external markets can take the surplus stock. I have come recently 
to the conclusion that irrigation schemes, over which the whole country 
was at one time very enthusiastic, are not the unadulterated good that 
they once were made out to be. I have come to the conclusion that as 
irrigation is extended without any reff'rencc to the nature of the produce 
and the requirements of the country and of tlio external market, irriga- 
tion may become a calamity to this country. Take, for instance, the 
Sukkur Barrage scheme about which so mucli entluisiastic reference was 
made both at the opening of that scheme and afterwards; what would be 
the result if, with a consumption of only eight million or nine million tons 
in this country, you produce 13 or 14 millions, and you are unable to 
find an external market for that wheat. My Honoural)le friend, I do not 
know' which of tlie ])receding speakers, one of theun, referred to the fact 
that the wlieat agreement has been arrived at with four of the wheat pro- 
ducing countries for cornering the w'orld markets outside Indifi. India, 
to tlu^ best of rny recollection, had no part or shares in that agrecmient. 
We have no share in the external market, w'c do not put in our appearance 
tl^ere, wo do not claim the external market, wa> hold too modest a position 
in this country to be able to corner any external market. If this is so, 
the wheat produced in this country must l)e self-sufficing and no more 
than self-sufficing, and the lime has come for this (Tovornment, the. Head 
Government of the w’hole of India, to take steps to see with refereiice to 
wlioat production or w'ith reference to the production of rice, that so long 
as w'e are not able to have an external market, we should regulate our 
produce, we should plan out an economic production for wheat and rice. 

Let me now' turn for a moment, wdlhout in any way contravening your 
ruling, to the protection of rice which inevitably comes up in a discussion 
for protection of wheat, for rice is a commodity which has a groat external 
market. Burma rice was having a g:ood external market, but it is falling 
off. I want India to be isolated similarly with reference to rice.^ We arc 
already having imports of rice from Siam and Indo-Cbina, and rice i® 
coming into India from Burma. So long as Burma remains a part of 
unitary system of Government, Burma must be taken together as part o 
India," and, therefore, I am not making at present any proposal that ar 
embargo should be put on Burma from exporting rice to India. I 
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sliocked the other day to read that in Southern India particularly, 20,000 
ions of rice was being dumped month after month, and, if I have heard 
the reports correctly, Siam had even the hardihood to import rice into 
J^iirma a few weeks back and that is not a position to be tolerated by any 
Government. I ask the Honourable the Commerce Member whether his 
Department has taken into consideration the question of regulating the 
import of rice from foreign countries into this country. It may be said 
that the quantities are so small and that the total production is about 
•J8 million tons and that 20,000 tons a month does not have any appreci- 
alile effect. I want the Honourable the Commerce Member to consider 
tlio psychological effect on the producer, the grain storcr and the seller of 
tliis country with an import of 20,000 tons month after month. I know 
the actual fact that the moment a Siamese steamer or the Japanese steamer 
with Siamese rice comes into the Madras harbour, even though with only 
:i(),000 tons, there is an immediate sharp fall in the price of rice in the 
market. Every section of the Indian community raised their protest, 
])iirticiilarly from Southern India, and I beg the Honourable the Commerce 
]\r(unber to take up this question with the same enthusiasm which he has 
shown towards the (|uestion of wheat. I do not go so far as my Honour- 
jihle friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, when lie suggested that wheat has 
greater influence in the Government of India Cabinet than rice, and I 
should be loath to give my assent to such a proposition. I know the 
influence of wheat is sufficiently strong, but I venture to think that the 
dual influence of rice on that Cabinet will be at least equal to the unitary 
influence of wheat. 

Now, Sir, as I said, with reference to this wheat production, it may 
he argued that the time may come when the internal consumption may 
a)t bo sufficient for that purpose. My Honourable friend has not shown, 
in the course of his speech today, whether the wheat produced is sufficient 
or not. I on the other hand have suggested that, with the increase of the 
(‘uifivable aiva. for wheat, that production w'ill bo more than sufficient. 
It is the same case, I vemture to respectfully submit, with reference to 
ri(M'. In any case, whatever doubts there may bo with reference to the 
lulcquacy of rice production in India proper, if you tack on Burma with it, 
‘10 man can suggest that the rice production m India and Burma taken 
together is not more than sufficient for all the requirements of this 
country. I venture, therefore, very respectfully to suggest that in the 
liarcst interests of justice and fair play to the rice producing community, 
^'hicli ia ilic largest community, which pays the largest amount of tax and 
wlioRo wealth is the largest taking the stock as a whole, this Government 
slioiild pay a little attention to that question. And T am here in no other 
capacity than that of the Laputan flapper just to give a little flap and say: 
“Master, awake, the country needs your wakeful attention to this 
question.” 

Mr. Amar Natb Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): 

I am sorry that I have to oppose this measure in spite of my own 
views in the matter that it ought to get protection. Considering the 
vallous indifference of Government, in spite of our repeated requests, to 
consider the case of rice, it seems Government have got a very soft corner 

their heart for wheat only and no other agricultural produce. We gave 
our whole-hearted assent to this measure when it first came into this 
House, because we believed, like all other distressed people, though we 
one of them, that we are bound to see that our distressed brethren in 
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the Punjab aind other Provinces do not suffer. And we thought it to be 
not only our patriotic duty, but our bounden duty to support the measure. 
Tn the meantime, the grievances of the rice producing Provinces were 
brought to the .notice of Government and they had of course some confer- 
, ences and consultations which produced nothing. And, in fact, from the 
dilatory manner in which they have been proceeding in the case of rice, I 
was impressed with the idea that Government were not at all serious to 
give us any relief in the matter. Sir, it will not be^ relevant in this dis- 
cussion to bring out what are my own ideas about giving protection to rice 
or as to how the price of rice or paddy can be raised. But I may be 
permitted to submit that I have my own views and I submitted those 
views in informal conferences before Members of Government. But I 
found that Government have not been pleased to take any steps whatso- 
(^vcr. It may be that my suggestions were not practicable or would not 
bring any good or any relief to the rice producing people. Still, when I 
found that they did not take up the matter seriously, I thought the only 
way in which we could bring the seriousness of the situation to the notice 
of Government was by way of protest, and by opposing this measure which 
has now been introduced in this House. 

Sir, my friend, the Diwan Bahadur, has been pleased to refer to the 
over-production of w^heat which will shortly come owing to the opening 
of the Sukkur Barrage. At the same time, there is a history behind it. 
By the opening up of the canal colony in the Punjab and vast tracts of 
country which did not grow a single blade of grass for two thousand years 
from the days of Fa-Tlieii and Hieuen-Tsang, that tract of country now 
produces a bumper harvest and there is a district town in the Canal 
Colony now known as Ly allpur which is represented here by my Honour- 
able friend, Sardar Sant Singh. Sir, I myself have been in the centre of 
that Canal Colony for some time, and T was surprised at the growth of 
agricultural produce there. There is almost a mile of godown at Lyallpur 
for storing these crops and I have not seen such a large godown anywhere 
in India. When so much wheat was not needed, to open up a tract of 
country with the money of the tax-payer and thereby lower the price of 
wheat, was not a very profitable undertaking which was taken up by 
Government. Now that Government did it, they probably think 
that it is their duty to iry to save them. But apart from 
this calculation of their own mistake and attempted reparation, 

I would bring to their notice the very verge of starvation “to which 
the paddy producing Provinces in India have been reduced; and is 
it net up to Government to devise means as to how the price of 
])addy can bo raised and how these poor agriculturists of paddy producing 
Provinces can be saved? If they have not done so and taken up the matter 
seriously, I think it will be the duty of every patriotic Indian, — even the 
Members of the wheat producing Provinces, considering that we gave them 
whole-hearted support in their case, — to oppose this measure. They should 

say: '*We do not want this protection. You want to have so many br^^thren 

of ours starving and you only want to keep us up to support you. We arc 
not so selfish as that and we don’t want to have it." That is the attitude 
which I want to take up and I want to press it for their consideration. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I rise to support the motion, but I may be permitted 
to make one or two observations. The figures given by the Honourable the 
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Commerce Member clearly show that it is impossible for this country to 
capture the outside market. We were at one time reckoned among the 
wheat exporters, but we have now ceased to be wheat exporters, so much 
so, that, as Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar pointed out, India was not even 
invited to the Wheat Committee convened in London last year. So when 
it is not possible for us to have any market outside, we should at least make 
efforts to keep our own market for ourselves, and that is really the inten- 
tion of this Bill. I would have very much liked on this occasion to know 
the exact figures for this country, that is, the amount of consumption in 
1933, our production in 1933 and the amount of wheat which is now 
lying surplus in this country; and these figures would have been very 
useful on this occasion. 

Sir, there is one thing which I cannot understand and perhaps the 
Honourable the Commerce Member will explain it to me. Why is it that 
the life of this Bill is extended only by one year, specially when it is 
explicitly provided here that power is retained^ to reduce or remove the 
duties by executive action before 31st March, 1935, if circumstances so 
change as to render the duties excessive or unnecessary? The executive 
Government have kept for themselves the 2 )ower to reduce the duty at 
any time they consider desirable. Then, why should not the life of this 
Bill bo extended for, say, three years instead of one year? Why is this 
Bill brought up year after year specially when this provision is there? 
Why is not an enactment made for three to five years under this provision? 

I can see only one explanation which is this: we have in India what is 
called a Mnshaira or a poetic competition, where poets come and recite 
their own verses; usually it takes each one about five to twenty minutes, 
but there was one poet who came with a solitary verse and he had nothing 
more to recite: so he went on repeating each part of his verse five or six 
times, and then he repeated the whole verse five or six times to make 
much of his solitary effort. The only help that Government have given 
to the agriculturists is the \vheat Act. They want to show that they have 
passed several Bills, by introducing this wheat Bill, every year and saying, 
hero is a wheat Bill No. 1, wheat Bill No. 2, wheat Bill No. 3 and wheat 
Bill No. 4, while, really speaking, such repetition was quite unnecessary. 
Even today this Bill can be extended for three years, especially in view 
of the provision that this duration can be reduced by executive action; 
witli this i)roviso it was quite safe to extend the time limit of this Bill 
to a much longer period than one year. In that case, the only difficulty 
would be that the number of wheat Bills w'ould be reduced: instead of 
oiK^ Bill every year, there ought to have been one Bill probably for three 
or four years .... 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Lot us hope that there is going to be a consoli- 
dated Bill for rice and wheat together. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Rice is not under discussion just now; and when- 

12 No comes up, you will find that every Member 

of this Assembly interested in agriculture will give his hearty . 
^opport to rice as we are giving to w’heat. My friend, Mr. Maswood 
^^hmad, pointed out the other day that this wheat question is the Antara 

the Honourable the Commerce Member. Whenever any question about 
help given to agriculture comes in, the Government always point out that 
^“ey have brought in this wheat Bill. But I think we should not have the 
same Bill repeated again and again and it would have been much better 
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lifid tlii! life of this Bill boon extended to three or four years. It was 
quit(^ safe in view of the provision in the Bill. With these words, I 
support the motion. 

Mr, B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Xon-Mnluunmadan Kurnl); 
Sir I rise to support the introduction of Ibis Bill. 

Although I do not agree with my friend who has just sat down, ] 
think it is very right on the part of Government to bring a Bill again ana 
again every year, because it gives an opportunity to this House to ventilate 
its grievances on wheat aTid other food grains. (lovcrnment have not bceii 
doing enough for the protection of the agriculturists: they have done sonic- 
thing only for wheat, and are sitting quite contented wdth wdiat they h;iv(^ 
done for raising the price of wheat. The figures that were read out in this 
House by the llonourable the Conimei-ce Member are no doubt very con- 
vincing. Tlicy show that, as soon as this duty is removed, there will lj(‘ 
a considerable surplus in tiui wwld markets, and the ex])orting nations will 
not be slow in dumping the surplus quantity of wheat wherever it will be 
allowed to enter, and, therefore, this measure is a very necessary one. 

As for rice, I. may point out that the cultivators who grow rice are the 
poorest and they do dt'serve consideration at the hands of (lovernmenl;. 
llice is a very important food grain, and, therefore. Government ought to 
take into consideration the pliglit of the cultivators and do something ['or 
them also. 

Mr, Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, tlie entire population of those Provinces where wheat is grown will 
be tlinnkful t(^ the Honourable the Commerce Member for introducing 
this Bill. We know^ that in India the prices are always counted in terms 
of t]:e prices of wdicat. Tlie wliolo depression in this country is on 
.iccoimt of the fall in the 'price of wheat. If wheat beeomes costlier, 
then all commodities will also rise in prices. Gold is no longer the 
standard of exchange. In this country the standard of exchange, as far 
us /Northern India is concerned, is wheat; and if a labourer can find that 
he can live on two annas he will accept tAvo annas only if he can purchase 
siifhcicnt qiiarititv of wheat for Ids livelihood for tlmt amount. I^ut if 
the pi'ice of wheat goes up, then the same labourer asks for a waj^e of 12 
annas, w'hen he finds that he cannot live on less than 12 annas. We 
have seen that the ordinary w^ages of the labourer here now in Delhi are 
about six amiMS, wdiile, wdien w'heat wais sold at five or six seers a rupee, 
you could not get an ordinary labourer for less than 12 annas or some- 
times even a rupee ])er day. That means that if a man has sufficient 
money, he can afford to })urchase articles whose prices vary according to 
the 2)rice of tlie staple food on which lie lives. A puhha higha and 12 
biHwas constitute an acre in Northern India, and i^ nian can produce 
about 12 maunds of w’heat in one higha, he can pav his canal dues and 
his rent and then save enough money in order to live an ordinary W®* 
that is to say, the standard price ought to be something like 10 9 een ^ 
the rupee to enable him to do so. If the cultivator cannot ^ell hjS 
produce at 10 seers a rupee, that is, if he cannot get Es. 4 for a niaund, 
then he cannot live — he gets a deficit. Last year we found that wheat 
was sold in Hapur, which is only 20 miles from Delhi, at 23 seers » 
lapee and in Lyallpur the price "was Es. 1-4-0 a maund. If wheat is 
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sold at Rs. 1-4-0 a maund, and the cost of production is something like 
four rupees a maimd, how can this poor labourer or tenant live 
by telling his commodity? He does not get his wages in money; 
liti merely gets sufficient to enable him to live throughout the 
that is his only j)rofitw This is a great problem for 
Northern India, because prices of wheat must romain at the level of 
four rupees per maund, otlierwise .people will be forced to desert their 
lands m the villages and march into the neighbouring towns where they 
will get no employment. Sir, much has been said about famine conditions 
nnd famines in India, but there is no famine here in the sense that there 
is not sufficient quantity of grain, but there is great famine in the sense 
tlirit people have not got sufficient opportunities to be employed in labour. 

p6.*oplc cannot find employment 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): The case in Orissa 
is different. 

Mr, Muhammad Yamin Elhan: I am not talking of Orissa. My friend, 

[ know, is a great authority on Orissa and he can talk about Orissa when 
his time comes. I am pointing out to the House tliat our main difficulty 
is to provide employment for labour in the villages, b(3canse, when they 
don’t find employment in the villages, they naturally migrate towarda 
the adjoining towns in search of employment, and, there too, they don’t 
got ariA kind of work, with the result that there is always great discon- 
tent ill cities. That is w’hy all this agitation is being carried on. It is 
r, woli-known fact that most of the Congress volunteers joined the Congress 
ranks simply because they could got some sort of employment for the 
liiM? being; these people could not get any employment in the villages, 
and, so, when, they came to the cities, they were well fed and clothed 
by people who had mad(3 money, and those poor pt'oplo were kept 
oriipioyod as volunteers. This was the cause of the whole trouble in the 
cninitry, and if the Crovernmenf cannot see their way to bring about con- 
tinfuKmt and happiness to the village population, if the village 
population is not kept fully omployod and contented, which is 

vary essentia I and ne(»essnry for keeping up good administration 
in ih(' country, then the Government will be cutting their own 
root, and, in order to bring about peace and contentment in 

tko village, the IcAad of tlie prices of those commodities, which 
Jiro standard coinniodif ics like wheat, should bo kept up at standard prices, 
that is. 10 ‘icers of -y'lioat to the rupee. 

PiVerf country during the past few years has bcfai producincr a surplus 
nnaritity of wheat and so India too has produced more, and this surplus 
nnanritv has to bo consumed somehow or other. I Avas not aware of all 

llioso facts until I Avas a member of the Ottawa Agreement Committee, 

‘'^nd then I learnt that there Avas a great deal of surplus of Avheat in the 
'vorld. And, Sir, talking about Avheat, India cannot be called upon to 
f*ar.snTno foreign wheat merely to provide a market for foreign wheat 
J^rowf-rs. We have to keep up our oAvn market and we have to keep our 
anil people contented, and, therefore, I feel that it is not a sound policy 
bring forward this measure year after year, because the man who grows 
^'"hoat must know beforehand what will he the prospects of sale in the 
Months of May and June. By this measure you are merely giving pro- 
up to 31 at March, 1935, which means nothing. Tt means protection 
Mav and June, 1934, because wheat is brought into the market for 
only in the months of May and June, and the grower will have no^ 
opportunity to bring his goods 'again from July up to the end of March,. 
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bfcausp the protection which takes effect from July, 1934, does not affect 
the producer at all. That may benefit the middlemen who get the produce 
from the cultivator and hoard" it up. Therefore, it is essential to see that 
the Vioduccr gets the benefit of this protection and also a sort of guarantee 
that, when next year he produces wheat, he will be able to sell it at the 
standard price. This measure, however, does not hold out to him any 
such guarantee for these few months. Therefore, the attempt you are 
making for bringing forward this measure year after year is not a right 
attempt; it is not a sound policy, so far as wheat is concerned. The 
proper thing to do is that you should give an extension to this Bill for 
at least three years, so that the producers may have a sort of guarantee 
Ihat, when they produce wheat next year and in succeeding years, their 
wheat will be sold at a good price in spite of the market fluctuations. Both 
the purchasers and the middlemen know exactly where they stand. This 
is tlie reason why there is a great deal of gambling going on. If the 
Honourable the " Commerce Member likes, I can give him numerous 
instances of gambling that is going on in the wheat market, and people, 
who had no money, small firms, which were not financially strong, have 
become very rich on account of gambling in wheat. Side by side with 
this, there is also the Khali business. I shall briefly explain to the House 
what this Khali is. At the time of the harvest, they collect all the wheat 
and bury it underground in Khali, which is an underground cellar. This 
wheat never sees the world s light, and all sorts of fictitious documents 
arc being executed with regard to the wheat that is stored in these Khatis, 
and people make contracts two or three months in advance. In this way 
gambling goes on, because these people get quotations and information 
ahoul prices of wheat in foreign couniries, and they also know whether 
vvheaf* Avill be imported from. Canada and oilier places. I think, Sir. this 
sort of gambling is neither beneficial to the country nor for the good 
morah: of a country and its producers. Therefore, in order to check this 
evil, I would advocate that, instead of keeping this Bill in force till 1935, 
iii should be extended at least up to 1038. Of course, I can understand 
the anxiety of some people like my friend, Mr. Morgan, .... 

Mr. G, Morgan: May I rise to make a personal explanation, Sir? T 
am not showing any anxiety at all. As the Honourable Member has 
Taised the point, what I wish to say is, the agriculturist would still he in 
the same position as in the last year if the protection were extejidcd to 
«nny number of years. If you want to get over the May-June position, 
the date must be e.xtcnded to a later mouth. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Ehun: Sir, one year's guarantee to the pro- 
ducer means nothing. It does not give these people any kind of security. 
Of course, there are some people who do not want that tliis concession 
should be extended beyond March, because thev get some kind of gvaiu 
from other countries to make it into flour and then export it, but, for the 
sak3 of those few people who make a little hif uf monev in this biifsincss, 
wliv should the wliole of India suffer? Ilio Tfonoiirable ’Member in charge 
had g..vcn a good reason when we w^ere discussing the other Bill. H® 
sake of a few people the entire country should suffer, 
reason certainly tliat to benefit a few people the whole 
of the country should be penalised. But I sav that in this industry we 
have very many more people who are engaged in it, a much bigger 
lation IS mvolved, and the livelihood of millions entirely depends ^P^® 
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the production of wheat. If they do not. produce wheat, the land is not 
f-t for producing anything else which can find a good market. They are 
producing how sugar cane, but it is limited in its usefulness. We find 
so many factories have arisen, and even sugar cane is not so beneficial 
Us it used to be in former days. Gur was sold some time ago at Rs. 10 
a maund, but now it is selling at Es. 1-8-0 a maund, and who will produce 
sugar cane .under such conditions? The whole of Northern India, the 
rnrijab and Sind are dependent upon wheat which is the chief produce. 

I should have advocated a much higher duty in order to encourage pro^ 
duction, but whatever it be, I want that the protection should be extended 
to more than one year in order to give security to the wheat producers, 
and I would like the Honourable Member to change his figure from 1985 
to 1938. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz (Punjab: Nominated Official): During 
the course of the debate, reference has been made to the possibility of 
over-production of wheat. I rise just to lay before the House a? few facts that 
I know about this question. About thirty years ago, I started studying 
in my own way the question of food as consumed by the people. At that 
time nearly one-third of the people in the Punjab did not consume wheat, 
hut consumed otlier cereals, and for only four months in the year they 
lived on wheat. Even in the bigger towns, the lower class of people 
considered wheat as a great luxury and they lived on gram or on jowar, 
and so on. 1^'nring the last ten years, there has been a considerable rise 
in the consum])tion of wheat among the poorer people, but we have not 
yet reached the point where wo can say that there is proper consumption 
of wheat by all classes of the community. I will just mention one 
thing. Thoso that harvest the wheat crop get paid in kind, that is, in 
bundles of wlieat. These poor people immediately go and sell these 
bundles of wheat to the bania, because they consider it as too good a 
food for them and they live on a mixture, of gram, jowar and other 
olioaper cereals. In the United Provinces, if you go to any village, you 
can ascertain that all the poor people live On bhejar. Similarly, the 
])o()ror people in the Punjab live on cereals that have, as com 7 )arcri with 
wheat, a lower nutritious value, and I hope that the House will not 
entertain tho misconception that w^e are anywhere near that 
position wdien we can be said to over-produce wheat. If wheat 
is a good food, we do really want all our poor people to have their share 
of this cereal. If so, I hope those Members, who objected to the trans- 
portation of whoa? at a cheaper rate, to Bengal, will see that the Punjab 
is doing something in her own humble way to provide a better food else- 
where. and, from that point of view, I am sure that tho House will sup- 
port this motion without any objection whatsoever. 

There is one other thing to which I wish to draw the attention of the 
House. We know that certain areas cannot produce wheat. Sandy soils 
cannot produce good wheat, and we have got gram still growing ihere. 
But owing to the mechanisation of the army, the demand in the army 
fer gram is not sc great as at one time it was, and we are, therefore,, 
studying in the Punjab the substitution of a better crop in place of this, 
but that is no reason why there should be any suggestion that wheat^ is 
going to flood the market and that there is no demand for it. With 
these remarks, I support the motion. 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Healthy and 
Lands): I venture to seek the indulgence of the House for a few minutes 

D 
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because Honourable Members, in the course of their remarks, have not 
limited themselves to whea*t, but covered generally the question of the 
attitude of the Government towards agriculture and the agriculturist. 

Now, Sir, it i& quite understandable that Honourable Members com- 
ing from Madras, based as they are on what can be described as rice 
economy, arc, disappointed tliat rice at the present moment is not receiv- 
ing the same treatment as wheat. What 1 should like, however, to say 
in the first instance in general terms is that Governnaent are not guilty 
of favouritism fis regards their attitude towards a particular class of agri- 
culturists. Take, for example, this question of wheat. The import duty 
on wheat was imposed more than two years ago, and it was imposed, 
because there were data available to tJie Government to shoy/ that, unless 
such I'lction was taken, tliore w^as a grave menace of Indian produced 
wheat being driven out of the market by foreign wheat. I am stating 
from memory, but I think that, in the years preceding the imposition of 
the duty, the imports had risen to a figure of a* quarter of a million tons 
or oven more. As regards rice, the position is that, during the quin- 
quennium ending 1927-28, the average imports of foreign rice in this 
country were 10,000 tons, in 1929-30, about 6,000 tons, in 1930-31, 7,600 
tons, in 1931-32, 18,000 tons, and in 10,32-33, 85,000 tons. No\v, Sir, . . . 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Now' during the last few 
months ? 

Mr. G, S. Bajpai: If my Honourable friend will allow me to proceed. 
On the basis of the ])roduction of the Presidency of Madras alone, which 
is five million tons on an average, this constituted less than one per cent, 
of th(i total production of one l?residency in India. Therefore, I think, 
the House on an impartial view wdll agree that Government could not, 
in the light of the figures which I have mentioned, have been justified in 
taking a year ago, or even in the immediate past, shall we say, the 
action whicli was found to be necessary in the ca.se of wheat. But, Sir, 
the position is that, when it w'as brought to the attention of the Govern- 
ment that imports of foreign rice were increasing, they took up the study 
of this question seriously. My Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath T)uit, 
I think, w’as a little unkind wlien he said, that such suggestions, as had 
been made by liim and other Honourable Members to Government, had 
fallen on sterile soil and that there liad been no response to those sug- 
gestions or representations. T think the story which I tpold my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mudaliar, the other day, Avill bear repetition. After flie Con- 
ference in December, f circulated to Honourable Members certain 
figures which they w'anted, and, in the letter, which I sent with those 
figures, I said that Government were open to receive suggestions from 
Honourable Members as to what the. next step should be. t think I am 
not betraying any confidence when 1 say that I have received no response 
to that suggestion from a majority of the Members; but since my friend, 
Mr. Mudaliar, returned to Delhi, the question has been pressed on our 
attention again, and we have also had an informal discussion on the 
subject. The point I wish to make now is that Government recognise 
the force of the argument of my friend, Mr. Eamaswami Mudaliar, that 
the psychological effect on local prices, even of small imports of rico, may 
be considerable and the House mjiy be. interested to know that Govern- 
ment are,^ at the present moment, considering what action* if any, is 
necessary in order to prevent that disturbing influence from becoming per- 
petual. And I hope, Sir, that within the next few days we shall be to a 
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position to tako the House into our confidence as to what action, if any, 
we propose to take. 

Now, Sir, passing from the question of rice, I would like to deal with 
one or two suggestions that have been made. Mr. Moigan and Mr. Bama- 
swami Mudaliar both dealt with the desirability of planned economy so 
as to prevent over-production, bo it wheat, or rice or any other com- 
modity. Beferonce was made .to the production or possibilities of pro- 
duction of wheat on a large scale in Sind, as a result of the bringing of 
large areas undt r irrigation under the Sukkur Barrage Scheme. My 
Honourable friend, ]\Ir. Abdul Aziz, has said something about consump- 
tion in this country not having reached the saturation point. That, I 
luq^c, Honourable Members will bear in mind, is a point that is relevant 
to the consideration of this problem, but 1 think hero again I am be- 
traying no confidence when T say that the whole question of the develop- 
ment of agriculture in Sind is receiving constantly the attention of th‘* 
(jovernmemt of India, especially of the Economic Sub-Committee of the 
l]x(‘cutive Council of the Governor General. 

Now, Sir, it is not rea'lly necessary for me to elaborate my remarks 
further, but I would like to say one word about what fell from Mr. 
Yamin Khan and Dr- Ziauddin Ahmad regarding the duration for which 
the Wheat Import Duty Act is to be operative. I think Mr. Jadhav had 
a very pertinent answer to the suggestion that this should be extended by 
three yeivis. We think first that, in a matter of this kind, where we are 
taxing a staple commodity of food, the House should have an opportunity 
from time to time to consider whether the interests of the consumer 
justify a continuance of the duty. The second point to remember is that 
the imposition of the duty has already raised the price of wheat above 
world parity. Therefore, it is idle for anybody to argue that the culti- 
vni(^r is not protected t(' the extent that, consistently with the interest 
of the consnm(?r, we can protect him. The third is the point regarding 
gambling. T do not profess to have the. practical experience of gambling 
that my Honourable friend there has. but the point to remember is that 
the uncertain factor, the factor which encourages gambling, is not neces- 
sarily the, price of w’’heat in Australia or Canada, but the actual output of 
wheat in this country. That is re*j^ly what people gamble on. Sir, I 
have said all that T had to regarding our attitude towards this question. 

Ma B. Das: T am grateful to my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, for 
lotting out one little information that the Executive. Council of the Gov- 
onnnont of India i^ossesses an Economic Sub-Committee. I believe they 
have a certain ph nned economy about the general economic condition of 
India, and I hope that when my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhc»re, 
will get up to speak — presume, he is the Chairman of that Committee — 
he will take us into his confidence and tell us how that Sub-Committee 
has been working during these few months. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I do not wish my Honourable friend to put into 
^y mouth words which I did not utter- I simply said that the question 

agriculture in Sind was receiving the attention of Government. I 
said nothing about planned economy for the whole of India. 

Mr. B. Das: I am only referring to the Economic Sub-Committee of 
the Executive. Council. I want a little further light on that subject. I 
'^as saying that the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore will take us into his 

.'I 
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confidence as to what they have been thinking about the low level of prices, 
particularly in regard to wheat and rice about which we have been talk* 
ing the whole morning. I find that the House is divided as to what bless- 
ings it will give to the measure that is before it. I wish to join my very 
feeble protest, although it cannot be heard at the distant end of the 
House where the Government Members sit. Somehow Punjab has 
triumphed and the interest of all other parts of India have been subordi- 
nated. The Government are in the position of n hen-pecked husband. 
Their soul is hen-pecked by the interests of the Punjab. They have no 
time to think of otlier interests, as they are hen-pecked. I find that the 
representative of Bengal and the two stalwart and mighty representatives 
from the benighted and glorious Madras Presidency exercise no influence 
in tlie Executive Council. Punjab wanted the price of wheat to rise, it 
was done; and Punjab wanted the rates for wheat to be reduced, that 
was also done. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Why are you jealous of the Punjab? 

Mr. B. Das: T am asking the Government to be fair and apply the 
system of rates reduction to other commodities. Unfortunately other 
commodities, induslrial or agricultural, like rice, have no champion in the 
Government of India, or even on the floor of this House. I have some 
exporicrico of rice. We would like to send rice from Orissa to Malabar, 
Mr. Tliairi])an’s torntory, Init the Bengrd Kag-|)ur Hailway and the Mad- 
ras and Southern Mahratta Eailway have combined to make the rates 
very liigli, aiid ri(?e cannot go to Malabar from Orissa. Did my friend, 
the Conimerco Member, consult his dual soul, the Eailway Member, and 
ask the other soul whether some hardship w'as not caused to these com- 
modities and whether rates should not have been reduced, not only to 
give a much needed relied, but also to restore price levels in the country. 
My frioiid, Mr. Yarriiti Khan, who hails from the United Provinces talked 
of ganihling ])ropensities of 'the people. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Bajpai, re]3lied to him on that point. T have had the. privilege to live in 
Bombay and I do occMsioually pass through CalcmMa, and I know this 
garfibling propensity is a propensity of the rich and is a vice of the intelli- 
gent stockbrolxors in Calcutta and Bombay which are full of gambling 
dens. ^ 

An Honourable Member: Don’t exclude. Mr. Mody. 


Mr. B. Das: Mr. Mody is an industrialist and I won't call him a 
stockbroker. But, Sir, my friend asked the Government to stop the 
gambling instinct of a certain class of people in India, because he thoughi) 
thereby the producer would be benefited. . • . . . 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I think my Honourable friend is wrong. 
I never asked that their instinct should be abolished by the Government 
I never said that. 


Mr. B. Das: I think my friend said the wheat producer, the poor 
peasant would benefit. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: My tenants produce wheat—not X. 
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Mr. B. Das: I am not thinking now in terms of landholders, I am 
talking in terms of peasants and farmers. The peasants and farmers pro- 
duce wheat and rice. If the middlemen, as my friend, Mr- Yamin Khan, 
characterises the Eallis, the Volkarts, Kilachands, etc., and even tihe 
Tatas, who finance money to these people, gamble on the stock exchange 
and thus raise tb.e price, the enhanced price on the stock exchange, does 
not in any way filter down to the poor cultivator. The latter does not 
get even the, price my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, suggested, after his 
produce is harvested and taken to the market. The price he already 
receives as advance during the crop season from landholders like my 
friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, or through middlemen like the Eallis and others 
leaves him very little margin of profit for that produce. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): What 

is yonr point? 

Mr. B. Das: My point is this. Qovernment are no doubt right in 
bringing this Bill for one year, because the Government know themselves 
they are not doing the right thing by other staple products. They are 
partial to one particular kind of staple product only, namely, wheat, and 
they have neglected the biggest staple product — ^rice. Any proposal for 
increasing the duration of the protection is wrong. Government should 
bring out a consolidated Bill, and thereby not only help the, wheat, but 
the rice industry as vrell; butj at the same time, they should consider 
whether wheat deserves the Es. 1-4-0 protection which has been given for 
the last three years. I think the» time has come, as the price of wheat 
has risen in India above the world parity, the amount of duty fixed in the 
Bill should be reduced in the new consolidated Bill. Sir, I have only 
one word to say about the wheat agreement that was referred to this 
morning. I wish to draw the attention of my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Mudaliar, to one vital fact. I do not want to ask my friend, Mr. Morgan, 
to take note of it, because his interest and the interest I want to advo- 
cate are. quite different. 

Mr. a. Morgan: Why? Why? 

Mr. B. Das: In a year or two, Sir, we are going to face provincial 
autonomy. Now, is it going to be real autonomy, or is everything going 
to be controlled by the Central Government who are trying to control the 
co-oporative movement, the agricultural movement and other movements? 
My Honourable friends, Mr. Bajpai, or Sir Fazl-i-Husain may wish for 
such control from Simla and B’elhi, but how can they lay down what 
amount of rice should be grown in Bengal, Orissa or Madras, or what 
amount or kind of wheat will be grown in Sind, the Punjab or the United 
Provinces ? Sir, if that be so, it is quite beyond my comprehension, and if 
that is the idea of provincial autonomy that my friends designed in the 
various Bound Table Conferences and wish us to accept, then, T say, such 
a kind of provincial autonomy will not be accepted, and, under the new 
Constitution, nobody will tolerate any interference on the part of the 
Central Government on such questions like the production of crops in 
each provincial area’, and so on. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Would my Honourable friend like Tariff 
Bills and such things in order to control the industries, but not measures to 
control an industry in which a much larger population, the agriculturists, are 

concerned ? 
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Mr. B. Das^'l represent here the agriculturists of a Province. I do not 
want any interference by the Honourable the Law Member even, that 
my peoi)lc in Orissa’ won't grow rice and that they must buy rice from 
Bengal. Sir, it is only the capitalists, gambling at the stock-exchanges, who 
want to restrict production, so that they may make more middlemen's pro- 
fits and 1 want that the effects of such practice should be borne by every- 
body, before they, cither here or outside in the country, moot such pro- 
posals. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coa’st and Nilgiris: Non-Muliammadan 
Bural): Sir, while I associate myself with what has fallen from my 
Honourable friends. Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar and Diwan Bahadur 
Rarnaswami Mudaliar, in regard to the protection for rice, 

I have yet another grievance. Sir, I refer to the 
cocoanut industry of Afalahar. (Hear, hear.) (Ijaughter.) Sir, you might 
rcnuiinher that when you were on tJiis side of the ILouse with us, when 
the questioTi of ratifying the Ottawa Agreement cain(‘ up for consideration 
before this House, I had to put up a fight witli regard to the duty of 
copra, or coccjanuts (‘Xported fioin Ceylon. Ceylon is the chief country that 
competes with Malal)ar in this resjjecti. Sir, the r(‘ venue duty on copra at 
that time was 25 per cent ad valorem. According to the terms of the Agree- 
ment arrivcul at at Ottaw’a, for which, so far as India was ctnicerned, you 
are unfortunately or fortunately responsible (Laughter), the duty for copra 
from ejupirc countries was reduced from 25 per cent to 20 per cent and 
the duty for that of foreign countries w^as raised to 30 per cent. The chief 
principles of the Ottawa Agreement was that there should be a difference? of 
10 per cent between empire products and those of foreign countries. I 
suggested that the revenue duty of 25 per cent, might be continued for 
Ceylon, and that for foreign countries it might be raised to 35 per cent. 
The He)nourable the Commerce Member said that the cocoanut was a raw 
produce aud be had his sympathies with the capitalists of Bombay. There 
were several oil mills in Bombay which, with the big one in Ernakulam, 
started by the Tatas, w^ere consuming a lot of more copra than we could 
supply, and the Honourable Member, in his sympathy wdth the millowners, 
did not care to pay lieed to my, representations. Now, I want to invite the 
attention of the House to the present position of the import of copra and 
cocoanut oil from Ceylon. 

Mir. President (The Honourable Sir Shamriukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member cannot go into such details. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: My difficulty, Sir, is this. Non-official Members 
are precluded from proposing any amendment to include in this Bill a 
provision for a duty, for instance, on copra, bec«ausc your rules say that it 
is a matter which affects the revenues of the country and so the sanction of 
the Governor General is necessary. Unless the Member in charge secures 
us the recpiircd sanction which lie never docs, w^c are helpless to put forward 
any constructive proposal and our only remedy is to op])ose a measure w'hieh 
we think is defective; and if you want that I should oppose tliis Bill without 
assigning reasons, 1 am perfectly willing to do that, but if on the other 
hand, you w^aiit me to state my reasons 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): With regard 
to the Honourable Member's grievance about the cocoanut, he wiU 
an opportunity wffien the Finance Bill is introduced. He can then talk as 
much on the cocoanut as he likes, but on this occasion ho cannot dilate on 
the cocoanut. 
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Mr. K. P. Thampan: My position is this. I am personally a cocoanut 
grower and represent them here, and, if I am prevented on this occasion 
to ventilate my grievances at length and get them redressed, I must oppose 
and vote against the motion, however much I may sympathise with its 
merits. 


Mr. S.^ C. Mitra (Chittagong and Ilajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhammadjin 
Kural): Sir, I rise to support the arguments of my friend, Mr. Amar Nafch 
Dutt, and to oppose his attitude as regards the passing of this measure. 

I lliink my friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, is, in his heart of hearts, for this 
motion, but he wants that the main grievance of Bengal as regards paddy 
should also be sympathetically considered by Government. I am very much 
doubtful if our Punjab friends want this measure seriously. I find the 
House is conspicuous by the absence of all the Non-Official Members from 
tlie Punjab. 1 can understand my friends, Mr. Puri, Mr. Aggarwal and 
Bardar Sant Singh or even Sirdar Harbans Singh, remaining absent, because 
tlu'v are busy lawyers earning money. But what about the other Non- 
Olficial Members from the Punjab such as Mr. Fazal llaq Piracha, Nawab 
Talib Mehdi Khan, Syed Kajan Baklish, Sirdar Sohan Singh and others? 
Even Mr. Shah Nawaz, who is in Delhi, is also absent. Bhai Parma Nand 
docs not care to come from the lobby. Sardar Jawaliar Singh and Captain 
Lai Chand are also absent, so almost every body from the Punjab is absent, 
both elected and nominated Non- Officials. Perhaps they think that their 
interests are quite safe in the hands of the Government, because Sir Pazl-i- 
llusain is there to look after their interests. I wanted their presence in 
the House only from one point of view. I wanted to know their views about 
our grievances about grain and paddy, so that we could settle what should 
be our attitude towards the present Bill. Anyway, I think Mr. Amar Nath 
Dutt complained that we have no strong representative in the Executive 
Council of His Excellency the Viceroy. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I did not say that: it was Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad 
who said that. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Yes, it was Mr. Maswood Ahmad wlio said that. Once 
even my Honoiirable friend, Dhvan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, said 
that Bengal had always good representation in the Executive Council. 1 
wish to say once for all — and m^^ views are perhaps shared by other Members 
from Bengal — that we do not want that prominent and only big lawyers, who 
earn three or four times the amount of Es. 6,666-10-8 which is the pay of 
an Executive Councillor, should become the Law Members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. We want that the Bengal representative should have 
the portfolio of Commerce or Industry where he can make his influence 
felt. 1 know that the portfolio of the Law Member is sinecure and the 
Dengal lawyers merely sacrifice their large income from the bar simply 
from a spirit of patriotism, but do not benefit anybody. 

Mr. B, S. Sarma: No Bengalee would be available as a Commerce 
Member. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: For the benefit of my friend, Mr. Sarma, I can :jay 
that even the President of the All-India Federated Chambers of Coniinerce 
for the year is Mr. Nalini Ranjaii Sarkar, who is a Bengalee. If Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar could serve as (V>mmerce Member, many Bengalees can 
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aptly do the same. Mr. Sarma knows it for himself that he had to leave 
Madras for llengal to earn his livelihood frOm the industries of Bengal 
whicdi lie could not do in his own province. So it does not lie particularly 
in his mouth to contradict me. 

Sir, one other thing that we have hoard is that there is an Economic 
Sub-C^ommittce in the Executive Council. My friend, Mr. B. Das, has 
appealed to Government that they should enlighten this House as to what 
are the duties of tliat Sub-Committee of the Executive Council which is to 
look after the economic interests of the country. Does it consist of only 
one Honourable Member, Sir Fazl-i-Husain, or there are other Members 
also? Sir, whatever may be the attitude of the Punjab Members, we the 
Members from Bengal, agree that this wheat protection measure should bo 
passed and we also agree with Mr. Jadhav that it should be brought to 
this House year after year for renewal, as long as it is necessary. 


Mr. Muhammad Azhar All (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham- 
madan Eural): Sir, I find that Bengal is absolutely out for a revolt this 
morning in the House. I never thought that terrorism was introduced in 
this House also. Whatever it may be, I think this wheat import duty 
and its (extension only for a year should not have been the subject for such 
a heated discussion. The main argument is that as wheat production goes 
on increasing because of the Sukkur Barrage and other canal fields, Bengal 
is very much apprehensive of the wheat being imported from either the 
United Provinces or the Punjab to rice eating Provinces. Sir, from the 
Indian Trade Journal of 2nd February, 1933, it can be proved that the 
acreage under wheat has decreased by four per cent. I do not see, therefore, 
any reason for Bengal to complain now as will appear from these figures: 

acreage sown in wheat is estimated at 31,29,000 acres as against 
33;78,00C acres at this time last year.*' 


Therefore, as the acreage is going down considerably, T do not see why 
my friends from Bengal should be so much apprehensive of the wheat being 
imported from the Punjab or the United Provinces to Bengal. Tt is not 
necessary that when the production of wheat in the Punjab or the United 
Provinces is increased, it must all be taken to those Provinces that consume 
rice. My friend, Mr. Abdul Aziz, has already said that the poorer class 
people generally do not cat wheat, but they dispose it of in order* to pay 
their rents. Can there be any reason why my friends from Bengal and 
Maclras should grudge that the tenants in the United Provinces or the tenants 
in the Punjab should be able to get rv little rise in the price of their wheat 
and Ihiis be able to meet the present dejiresscd condition of their own 
people . If there is to be a legislation by the Government to favour the 
rising of the price of the rice, wc on this side of the House, at least 
Members from the United Provinces and the Punjab, will not oppose and 
wi 1 not generate that beat which is being generated today in the House, 
simply because a little rise in the price will be effected by the raising of this 
^ uc know as well that Australian wheat and wheat from other 

countries is being imported to Europe and other places. Our wheat does 

So, if duty on Indian wheat is to be 
opposed, I think the people from the United Provinces and the Punjab 
and other wheat producing areas will have to oppose some day if the duty 
IS raised on nee. Besides, this internecine and provincial war should nut 
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be the burden of songs of our friends, either from Bengal or Madras. With 
these words, I support the motion. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, there is very little for me to say 

1 p M very (‘ffoetive contribution to the debate which has been 

made by my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, and also after the 
illuminating remarks which have fallen from Mr. Abdul Aziz. I am quite 
sure that my ITononrablo friend, the Raja Bahadur, is far too large-hearted 
to oppose this measure, simply because he does not at the present moment 
see in sight some protection for his own rice, and 1. hope that what Mr. 
Bajpai has said will, to some extent, relieve his anxiety on that score. Let 
mo say. Sir, that there is no one here who would not deeply deplore his 
absence from this House if the verdict of his electorate on a future occasion 
deprived us of his presence here. Certain Honourable Members suggested 
that the Government of India were concerned only with the question of 
wheat and in the matter of giving preferential treatment to that commodity. 
But I endeavoured to remove that apprehension the other day by pointing 
out that, so far as Railway rates were concerned, we were giving special 
rates, preferential or concessional rates, not merely to wheat, but to rice, 
sugar-cane and sugar, and that we were considering the question of conces- 
sional rates for oil-seeds as well. 1 understood my Honourable friem^, 
Mr. Das, to suggest that we should reduce the rate for the export of "(Jriyas 
from Orissa, and we shall certainly consider that proposition. Sir, if he 
would put it up as a practical suggestion at some convenient time. On 
one point, I should like to register a most emphatic protest. I do not 
think that any one is justified in suggesting that any Member of the Execu- 
tive Council represents one particular interest or one particular Province in 
the deliberations of the Executive Council. (Hear, hear.) Allow me to 
say. Sir, tliat they represent not Provinces, not Provincial nor parochial 
interests, but the interests of India as a whole. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Constitutionally we all do the same, but practically we 
do represent our Provinces. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I do not think there is anything 
further for me to refer to. The point made by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Yamin Khan, as regards ilie duration of this Act, has been, I think, 
sufficiently met by Mr. Baj]»ai, and I would suggest to him that had he 
felt thjit it was a matter of real importance, he should liavc' pul for\vard an 
amendment to that effect. 1 would ask the House to take the Bill into 
consideration. 

Mr. President (The Flonourable Sir Shanniukluuu Chetly): The question 
is: 


“That the Bill further to extend the operation of the A^Ticat (Import Duty) Act, 
be taken into consideration.” 

The motion w^as adopted. 

Clauses 2 and 1 were added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, I move: 

‘That the Bill be passed.” 
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Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Slmnmukliain Chetty): Motion 
moved : 

“That thp bill be pas^secl.’' 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I 
am thankful to vou that niy slim figure has at last caught your eye. Sir, 
I sincerely congratulate the hronourable the Commerce Member for 
bringing forward a really benefieial measure. It is also a matter for self 
congratulation, because 'measures such as this at rare intervals make the 
life ""of a Member of this side of the Assembly tolerable. At times, even 
the Covernment of India, though seldom, err into luimanitarian feelings, 
and this is one of their lapses. There is a silver lining in every cloud, and in 
the grave and menacing cloud of protection, further protection, more protec- 
tion and more and more ])rotcctiou and all-round protection, this measure 
is a silver lining. The steel frame of the Indian Civil Service has for once 
given way, and it is a j natter of congratulation for all of us. The caravan, 
for oneii, has stopped to listen to the wails of the Punjab wheat producer, 
and my hearty congratulations tire to him. The great Punjabi, the 
Honourable Mian Sir Fazl-i-I Lussain comes from the rural Punjab — I speak 
oil behalf of the llural Group. As such, the Honourable Sir Fazl-i-Hussain 
had first hand knowledge of the troubles and woes of the wheat producer. 
The Wheat Act of 1931 was an outcome of his large heartedness. Paddy 
is a much more important agricultural produce of India, and a much larger 
number of people, eitlun* directly or indirectly, depend upon it for their 
living. But this paddy is the worst affected crop of India, and Government 
have not yet done anything tangible to protect the rice producers. The 
effect^ jf any, of the Ottawa Agreement has been negligible indeed on the 
rice market. Burma has played havoc on Indian rice, and the imports 
of rice from Siam and Tndo-China and other countries have added fuel 
to the fire. I sincerely believe that the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore 
will do as much for rice, if not more, as the Honourable Sir Fazl-i-Hussaiu 
did for the Punjab wheat. Early steps should be taken to impose heavy 
tariff duties on imported rice, from foreign countries. Tlic seiiaration of 
Burma, which is already a settled fact, should be expedited by all possible 
means, so that Burma rice may be treated as foreign rice. I may also 
mention that the .sum and substance of the arguments of Mr. Bajpai were 
that imported rice from foreign countries was not in sufficiently large quanti- 
ties to w'arrant a tariff duty. T think he did not include Burma rice in the 
figures. • 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: [ did not include it, because Burma is part of India 
now. 


Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: Railway freiglit rates on rice should be 
reduced io the irreducible minimum, and, over and above all these steps, 
arrangements should be made for the jnireliase of rice by the Govcriiinent 
and for controlling the rice market in the country. 1 have no doubt that 
Honourable bir Trank Noyce will also do his best to help the 
Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore in the matter. If rice is not able to raise 
its price, while the two great T\tadras Civil Servants are in charge of the 
two Departments of Commerce and Industry, and also when the Honourable 
the Daw Member from Bengal is there to render legal assistance, I shudder 
to think what will liappen to the Southern and Eastern Provinces of 
India. With these words, I support the motion. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukharn Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That the Bill be passed.'* 

The motion was adopted. 


The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The AsscMiibly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. Lh'csidcnt (Tlie Honourable Sir Sharimukham (Jhetly) in the 
Chair. 


THE STEEL AND WIPE TNDUSTKTES PROTECTION (EXTENDING) 

BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (JMcmbcr for C.’ommcrce and ' 
Railways): Sir, I move: 

“That the Bill to oontimie for a further period the provisions made by certain 
Acts for the purpose of fostering and developing the Steel Industry and the Wire 
and Wire Nail Industry in British India be taken into consideration.” 

I have come before the House asking for an extension of -the status quo 
in respect of protection for certain articles covered by measures referred 
to in this Bill. To rny mind, Sir, the measure is inevitable. I would like 
to assure the House that there is absolutely no ground for the suggestiou 
that the need for this extending measure could have been avoided. A 
chronological statement of the work of the Tariff Board and of its members 
will, I think, be quite sufficient to dispose of that suggestion. The Tariff 
Board completed its cotton textile inquiry by the lOth November, 1932. 
Thereafter, its President went on leave and the reconstituted Tariff Board 
begiiii its inquiry into the sericiiltural industry early in December, that 
is to say, at the earliest opportunity which it had to function after the 
cliangct It continued its inquiry into the scricultiiral industry until about 
the middle of May, 1933, when its report was submitted to Government. 
After that the President w’as asked to inquire into the case of those 
industries which had applied for protection under the Safeguarding Act, 
and he was engaged upon this until August, 1933, when he was asked to 
proceed with the iron and steel inquiry without further delay. Indeed, Sir, 
he liad to interrupt his work in respect of the safeguarding of industrie& 
to begin the iron and steel iiKpiiry. Since then, the Board has been 
^'ngaged in this inquiry which, as the House will realise, is not only a 
v^ry difficult one, but a very extensive one indeed. No one will, I think, 
suggest that the Tariff Board has w'asted its time since it began this 
inquiry, and I now understand that its report will not be in the hands of 
Government until some time in May. I may say that if its report is 
recjeived in May, we may well consider it to have done its work with 
considerablp expedition. As I have said. Sir, this measure appears to me 
lo be inevitable and I move for its consideration. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmuhkam Ghetty): Motion 
moved : 

“That the Bill to continue for a further period the provisions made hy certain 
Acts h>r the purpose of fostering: and developing the Steel Industry and the Wir© 
and Wire Nail Industry in British India he taken into consideration.*’ 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjorc cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Miihumniadan Rural): Sir, I rogret T have to oppose this motion, though 
I know it will be carried. I am doing it with a full sense of the result 
of the motion made by my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member. 
But T think certain facts ought to be brought to the notice of this House, 
before it agrees to the motion which, T suppose, it is going to do. In 
the year 1982, long before this inqui^ was due, there was a Resolution 
moved in this House by my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, 
and at that time full dissatisfaction was shown regarding the way in which 
this protection was being utilised; and to the series of allegations that 
were made by my friend, Mr. Arriir Nath Dutt, Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar, who was then in the ])lacc of my Honourable friend, said that 
these were all points that would be subject to an inquiry which was to come 
into existence under, T believe, section 3 of the Steel Protection Act, and 
that they would be duly considered, — a formula which Government have 
always in their armoury whenever they want -to put off any inconvenient 
inquiry regarding the action that they have cither authorised or that they 
took tlicinsclvcs. Sir, I find from the Statement of Objects and Reasons 
that the inquiry was ordered in August, 1933. I do not want to charge 
anybody with anything, but it seems to me that, taking into consideration 
the fact that it occurs along with the statement contained here, Government 
had either made up their mind that there is going to be protection or that 
protection would inevitably follow, and it is on that aspect that T respect- 
fully want to lay a few facts before the House. As I said, T do not allege 
that Government had already made up their mind, but, if language means 
anything, it certainly tends to the proposition that this was probably 
working at the back of the mind of somebody there. This is what the 
Objects and Reasons say. After st.ating that the time for protection 
expires on the 31st March and reciting the terms of section 3 which 
requires the Governor General to cause an inquiry to be made not later 
than the expiry, in order to find out whether the protection should be 
extended or not, and that the inquiry was entrusted to the Board along 
with other matters in August 1933, it says: 

“The enquiry by the Tariff Board is not exported to be completed befor^ April, 
1934, and consequently any further protection tliat it may be necessary to grant to 
the industry as a result of the enquiry cannot come into operation immediately after 
the 31st IMarch, 1934. 'when tlio protection now enjoyed by the industry ■will expire.” 

There was, therefore, a 50 per cent chance that it was in the mind 
of Government that this protection may have to be extended: 

“The Government of India consider it desirable that continuity of the protective 
scheme should be maintained and they are accordingly of opinion that, pending a 
decision on the question of further protection, if any, to be granted to the industry, 

the operation of the existing enactments should be extended by a short 

period.” ' 


This sentence requires careful attention. Sir, why should continiuty 
of protection be maintained? If you made up your mind that protection 
will come into existence, I say, you cannot do it. But the continuity of 
protection depends upon circumstances about which you have started CB 
inquiry, and the result you do not know. Therefore, I submit that this 
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sentence is an indication of what probably was passing in their znind> 
which is strengthened by the fact, I submit, by the report contained in 
a newspaper under date 28th December, Calcutta: 

“It is understood that the Government of India have informed the Tariff Board 
inquiring into the question of further protection for the steel industry that no 
interim report would be necessary as there is already provision in the present Tariff 
Act to extend the period of protection for a further period of one year/’ 

That, I respectfully submit, points to the fact that the Tariff Board 
need not be particularly anxious to make an inquiry, because, we have 
already a section in the Act and we are going to extend it. That, I sub- 
mit, is the meaning of that message that they need not submit an ad 
interim report, because we have got the power, and, I suppose, if neces- 
sary, as it has now become, necessary, we could extend it. That brings 
me to what I said some time back about sarharka nowkar and hengunka 
nowkar; the Government of India bad entrusted an inquiry in August, 
1933, and, from the chronological history of the working of the Tariff 
Board, probably it was not possible to do their work within the time 
fixed. But if that could not be done. Government ought to have made 
other arrangements. But that is not my point. My point is that they 
do not want to hasten this inquiry, because under the Act they have got 
the power. ..... .-ti 

Sir Cowasji Jahangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): What 
Act and what power? 

Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: Tlie Act is the. Steel Industry 
Protection Act and the power is the power to extend the protection for 
ii further period of one year without a report of tlie Tariff Board. 1 hope 
I have made it clear 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Then wliy are we considering this Bill here? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: My Honourable friend, Sir Joseph 
Bhore, will probably reply to you: I do not know: the Government, 
knowing the fact tliat they had the powder to extend it for a.nothcr year. . . 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: My Honourable friend means that he does not 
know iho existing Act. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: All of us are not industrialists 
who specially get by liearb their one Act and pray and swear upon it: 
we have got a larger extent of thinking to do, and, consequently, I en- 
tirely plead guilty to the statenrfent of my Honourable friend that I do 
not know the Act- I am prepared to yield to him, and, perhaps when 
his time comes, he will tell us what that Act contains, in order to smash 
me. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Kajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
Tnadan Rural): Is there any provision? 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: This is what the message says. Is 
there or is there not a provision is the point. If there is a* provision, then 
I am right. If there is not, I plead guilty to the Honourable. Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir*s indictment of me that I do not know the Act 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I am not aware of any such provi- 
sion. I slionld bo if my Honourable friend will bring it to my 

notice. 

Saja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: 1 only aske d if there was not 
that provision: ilien ibis message is not correct, and I plead guilty to 
my Honourable frimid’s charge that I do not know the Steel Protection 
Act. I am ]iot aslianied of it: there are many things we are ignorant 
of, and this’ merely adds another to that list, and, as I said, I am not 
ashamed of it. . • . . 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Forget it. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: It is no question of forgetting: it 
makes it all t\ui mon^ nc'ctssary for me to make the statement tliat I 
am going to do. Hijgarding the way in which this Company has been 
managed, 1 have no doubt that ilu? wliole question will come up before 
the TTousc. when the full report is made; but there is one point that [ 
think L ought to bring to the notice of this House — again probably due 
to my crass ignorance of the provisions of tiie Act. But whatever it is, 
it is what strikt's a man who has not understood the Act but who has 
heard something about how these things art\ going on. In 1932, when 
this liesolulion was under discussion. Sir C. P. Hamaswami Aiyar, for- 
tunately or peihaps unfortunately, referring to the (juestion of sale of pig 
iron, stated: 

“If the Company sold pig iron to A or to B or to somebody else, shall we inter- 
fere with fheir course of sale? Then the Company would throw u]) their hands 
and siiy 'Well, you interfere with my sale and here I have been put to a 
lo.«s; therefore, you liave got to make up for it.” 


Those wore the eloquent words in which Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
reprosemted the position, but unfortunately the President of the Tariff 
Board has got quilo different views upon the question of the sale of pig 
iron as well as the position which he characterises as tliat of the Com- 
pany. Tlie President said: 

‘‘Another question tliat arises is the very important question of t)ics price at 
which pig iron i.s sold. We Iiavi* Iiad a great deal of discussion since wo f^xamined 
you last, regarding the question of pig iron jirices, and I should like to put to 
you the jiosition of pig iron as far as are able to understand it at this stage. 
The complaint we have received about pig iron prices comes largely from small 
foundries, and it amounts io thi.s, that the price charged to them in the country 
is considerably higher than the export price. It is also higher than the price ’\i 
which jiig iron is sold to some large purchasers in the country. T have examiiv'fl 
the relation betw^ocn the prices of foundry-iron and basic iron in other coniitrios 
and T cannot find any country in the wH>pld where there is a difference of 
magnitude. To my mind, it is a very unreasonable position.” 


If T had tTie time or if there was any necessity for it, I would read 
the, whole discussion heUveen these gentlemen who represented the Com- 
pany as well ns the President of the Tariff Board where he insists and 
comes to the conclusion that the position is most unreasonable. He 
wound up by saying; 

“Tt ig for the Tariff Board to see that those small industries do not suffer while 
'major interests are safeguarded. ’ 
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On opening the issue of the Hindu that T got this morning, I found the 
following advertisement about the progress of the Indian steel industry 
by the Tata Iron and Steel Company: 

“Whereas, in 1906, the output of India was only l/2000th part of the annual 
world production of pig iron, while for steel we had to go to foreign countries, in 
the year 1932-33, 72 per cent, of India’s requirements of the kinds of steel produced 
at the works at Jamshedpur were supplied by the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 
This included practically 100 per cent, of India’s requirenjents of rails, aliouf 80 
per cent, of her requirements of steel sleepers, structural sections, plates, etc., etc.” 

Now, I troiiblo this House with a quotation like this, heeause the 
discontinuity of protection is not going in any w'ay to divert the ot)(!rations 
of this Company, which, according to its statement in the advertisement, 
has practically captured the Indian market, having had this protection in 
one shape or another for the last nearly 20 years — certainly for the last 
seven years. My friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, may get u]) and say: 
“Where did you got your figures from? You are entirely wrong.” But, 

I think, I can say, at least for the last seven years they have; been having 
this protection; and when I oppose this, 1 am not doing it in a hostile or 
unfriendly spirit, although, of course, tlio sjiirit in which T move it is 
nothing to the Company, I believe and honestly believe — I do not make it 
as a mere matter of debate here — that the late Mr. Jamshedji Tata was 
OTU* of the great benefactors of India in having brought into existence this 
industry of such magnitude, one of the key industries in India. That is 
absolutely no reason why I should support the ^lositioii that the Government 
want to take up now in order to extend the protection to this industry, 
because I will say why 1 am op])osing it. There is another reason. The 
amount, I tliink, that goes into the pockets of this Corn])any in a year is 
about Es. croros on aeeouni of protection h(dng granted. There is 
agricultural depression all over India, We wanted a remission of land 
revenue, and they would not give ns any remission, because — it would be 
a long quotation to trouble the House with now — hut the Finance Member 
of the Madras Government in introducing the budget said that it would 
involve a loss of Ks. 69 lakhs if what we wanted was granted to us. Now, 
if you only withheld this iirotoction for half a year, you would get about 
Es. I'J crores in some way, and T think the Government of India might 
arrange to give out of tliat money to the Madras Government at least this 
69 lakhs and say: “Here is the money; you had better relieve the agricul- 
turists instead of allowing this ])rotectiou to continue.” My Honourable 
friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, laughs at my statement.. As T said at one 
time, lie was born wnth a golden spoon in his mouth; he does not under- 
stand anything about agricultural distress; and \vhy should he trouble 
liiinself about it? Therefore, his criticism is of absolutely no account, 
and I respectfully request this House not to pay any attention to his 
criticism — T think he is taking notes. But T am quite prepared to get a 
smashing from him, but I would request the House, before I sit down, not 
to pay any attention to liis criticisms, because it is just like the story of the 
ruler. When this ruler was told that famine was raging, he said ; '*Khichdi 
nahi milthaV* My friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, is in that position. 
I uot in that position. Consequently, when the Government say that 
there is no money to give us, poor agriculturists, I point them out here a 
source from which they can give help to agriculturists. Further, Sir, this 
^ompany will not be inconvenienced in any way, because, from the 
statement of facts contained in this advertisement, which T have just read 

+ 1 ,^^ the House, it is clear that they have already captured the whole 
^ the Indian market, and if Government stop giving them protection, the 
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[Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamaohariar. ] 
industry will not be dislocated to such a great extent, because they will get 
the protection as a matter of course later. That is quite clear, whatever 
may be the range of the discussion in this House, for whatever length of 
time you may carry on the discussion here, we all know what the result is, 
because, after the discussion, you. Sir, will put the motion and say; “As 
many as arc of that opinion will say ‘Ayes’ and those against ‘Noes’,”: and 
you will find that you get 89 solid votes for the “Ayes” and probably 10 
for the “Noes” .... 

An Honourable Member: You will get more than 89 votes for the 
“Ayes”. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: We all know the result. There is 
an old proverb which says that a hungry man looks at his past accounts just 
to see if anything could come out of his balance. Being in that position, 
I am trying to point out to the Government the source from which they 
could help the poor agricultimsts. That is the more important reason why 
this protection should not bo granted to this Company. I have nothing 
to say against this Company, in fact no one has got a greater admiration for 
the Company than myself, and if this Company’s progress is going to be 
hampered at all by withholding this protection for six months, 1 would bo 
the last person to come in its way, but, t say from the facts which have 
conic to light, it is clear that they anj not going to be hampered in the 
least, and six months is such a short period that they can afford to get on 
without tins protection. We all know that the Simla Session ends in 
Septemher, and by the end of Sc'ptember, this (.’ompany will (jortainly get 
this iirotection, and I shall he ha])py because. I shall also g(*t my remission, 
and everybody will he quite liappy, except my fri(?nd, Sir Cowasji JeJiangir, 
who, I know, is spoiling for a sj)ecch, and, then^fore, T give him the chalice. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Sir, I support the motion for taking this Bill into 
consideration, because at this stag^ it is almost inevitable for us to extend 
the life of the earlier Act for a further period, but T do not know why 
Government slionld ask the House to extend these Acts temporarily every 
time. It was known to Government for the last seven years that a Tariff 
Boc 9 rd inquiry would be necessary, not only in connection with this 
measure, but also in coTmecliou vrith the Textile A(‘t as well, hut it ivas 
just this morning only that tlie House was asked to temporarily extend 
the life of the Textile Act. I cpn'te appreciate the point made .by the 
Honourable tlic Commerce Member that the ^Fariff Board was very busy 
doing re.al and substantial work, l)ut 1 do not see why there should be 
only one TariO’ Board for India. It is possible that the Tariff Board 
may be engaged for some months or for a longer period on big questions, 
but is it cont'mded that during all this time otlior industries which can 
rightly claim protection shonld be de])aiTed from having an investigation 
undertaken by this Board? I think the reason advanced by the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member tliat the Tariff Board were engaged on big 
issues and could not afford the time to attend to other industries is 
sound enough; the pre-occupation of the Tariff Board with one item f^^ 
protection docs not necessarily mean that all other industries requiring 
protection have to wait until the Tariff Board is free. I ieel that ^ 
expert body with long expcjriencc behind it may have larger chances to 
justice, and I personally know that the Chairman of the Tariff Board 
and other Members are all very worthy and capable men, but T do noir 
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think it can be said that tliroughout the whole of India we cannot find 
another group of three men among our industrialists or financiers or 
oooiioniists to form another Tariff Board .... 

An Honourable Member: This Assembly itself can provide any number 
of Members. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: No, Assembly Members are not entitled to have any 
siuih place in the Board so long as they are Members of the House. My 
point is, wlieii it was known to the Government for a long time past that 
investigation into various industries would have to be carried on, they 
shout 1 have made adequate provision for it, and there would have, been 
no necessity for asking for thase temporary extensions. 

As regards the period. Sir, it happens on many an occasion th.at when 
a Bepoi’t is submitted, generally only one or two weeks are left before 
legislation is taken up in the Assembly. Members of the Assembly are 
not p’oviderl w'ith the Jhiports of the Tariff Board in proper time, nor 
with lljo evidence tendered before the Board, and the whole thing is 
hustled through afterwards. That has become almost a regular practice 
in this House. Of course. Government can take their own tinu' over the 
important Beports of the Tariff Board, but this House should be sriven 
snllieient time, after tin; publication of those Beports, to read them 
through and come to a prof)or decision. If necessary, the Government 
can take a feu months more now, but there should be no attempt to 
liustlo us tlirough, on the ground that tlic life of the Act would expire 
soon and so forth. With th(‘.sc few words, I support the motion. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I rise to 
siJ])j)ort tlie motion moved by my Honourable friend .... 

An Honourable Member: You support? 

Mr. B. Das: Yes, I suppoil it, except the wheat measure, wdiich arose out 
of favouritism, I suj)port all measures of protection, and I even advocate 
prolection for rice. T have a good deal of sympathy with my Honourable 
friend, Baja Bahadur Krishnamaehariar. I am afraid my friend, the 
llaja Bfdiadiir, mistimed his speech. Had he made his speech when the 
main^ Tariff P)oard Beport was ))ublished, I would have conceded that some 
of the points raised were sucli that they needed the attention of this 
House at the time, and I know the Eesolution which my friend, Mr. Amar 
Nath Diitt, moved in Simla two years ago and the object which he had 
in view and the interests which prompted him to move that Besolution, 
those interests must have represented their view before the Tariff 
Board .... 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 

a point of personal explanation, Sir. I had no interest in the matter. 

Mr. B. Das: I mean those interests on whose behalf you spoke, those 
small structural engineers, those small Indian foundries which were not 
making much headway, .because pig iron wets not sold to them at an 
eijonomic price, I hope those interests are alive in the country, and they 
have submitted, whatever they had to say, before the Tariff Board, and 
their evidence and the Board's recommendations will be available to this 

£ 
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Naturally we wish to see tliat if any further protection is given 
to tlie Tatas, llie Tatas also function as a supplier of pig iron and similar 
raw materials to smaller iiuliistries, and tliey must give certain relief, 
particularl\ in tlic matter of pig iron. As my friend, the liaja Bahadur, 
talked of the question of pig iron, T also raised the question, last Session, 
of Japan levying heavy duty on the exported Indian pig iron. The 
Honourable the Commerce' Member lias not yet made the Indo- Japanese 
agr'^oment available, and so we do not know whether that aspect of the 
qiK'.stion was discussed, and whether, in spite of the most favoured nation 
treatment that Japan expects from this House, Japan can put heavy duty 
against Indian ])ig iron, as she has done during the last three years. 
In ihat case, how can there be that most favoured nation treatment 
when there has been retaliation against Indian pig iron and against the 
pros])crity of Indian rice? I would tell my Honourable friend, the Raja 
Bahadur, that the procedure which the Honourable the Commerce Member 
has adopiod today is not a new one. The Bill which this morning this 
House passed — it is another Bombay Bill — to amend the Cotton Textile 
Industry Protection Act .... 

An Honourable Member: It is an all-India Bill, not a Bombay Bill. 

Mr. B. Das: To rno it is only a Bombay Bill. These duties were 
due to expire on the Slst March, 1933, and were extended up to the 
31st March, 1934, by two amending Acts passed last year. The pilnciple 
that is involved in the Indian Steel Protection Bill this House lias con- 
sidered 0)1 three different occasions, and at that time no definite 
opposition was offered by any Member of this House on the principle of 
the question. 

Mr. S. 0 . Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce: Indian 
Commerce) : Two wrongs do not make one right. 

Mr. B. Das: I do not know if my Honourable friend, Mr. Sen, who 
represents the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce which is one of 
the biggest commercial bodies in this country, remembers that he has 
always approved of the procedure which the Government adopt in this 
instance in order to save industries from total ruin. If the suggestion 
of the Raja Bahadur is adopted, what would happen? For six months 
there would be dumping of steel, pig iron and other things, not only from 
England, but from the continent. After six months — do not know yet 
if protection is necessary, if any, but if it is found that pro- 
tection is necessary, what will happen? The Tata Steel Works would 
have to compete against a large stock of iron and steel, and the protec- 
tion we may give would be of no avail. This steel protection scheme is 
not a novelty. It comes up before this House every year like Kmg 
Charles s head. For instance, we had the galvanised iron protection 

measure every year for three years, and we have discussed this steel 

question on so many occasions. The impression that is left on my mind 
IS that the industry still needs protection, but, whether it needs protec- 
tion or not, that is a point for the Tariff Board to go into and give 
^eir decision. I hope that the House will approve of the motion of my 
Honourable friend, the Commerce Member. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I do not propose to deal with 

ci-iticisms which refer to the merits of the case for protection: indeed, it 

would be entirely improper for the Government at this stage to express 
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any opinion which might be interpreted as either supporting or rejecting a 
scheme for protection. The issue m the present case is a very narrow 
one. The issue is, whether, having regard to the fact that the scheme 
of protection which is now in existence will come to an end by tlie 31st 
yiarch next, and liaving regard to the fact that this House will not be in 
a position to record its final verdict until its next Session in Simla, we 
siiould extend the existing system of protection or not. My Honourably 
friend, Mr. B. Das, made an effective reply to my Honourable friend, the 
Paja Bahadur, when he said that if, as a result of the T.ariff Board's 
t'nquiry and as a result of the examination of the case by this House, it was 
decided eventually to grant protection, then, Sir, the lapse of protection 
at the end of March would place the industry in a very difficult position,^ 
and, further, it might help to render nugatory to some extent the sacrifices 
that have been made by the country in the past years in order to 
establish the industry. I think that that establishes an overwhelming 
case for the Bill that I have placed before the House. 

With regard to what my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, said, I would 
only reply that it is not a very easy matter to* constitute two Tariff Boards 
dealing with questions of the first importance and magnitude, and I would 
submit that he really lias no ground of complaint in regard to the time 
ihat is made available for the study of Tariff Board Reports before the 
matter is taken up in this House. I may say that I have deliberately 
refrained from making a second motion in regard to the Cotton Textile 
Protection Bill until well into IMarch, in order that Honourable Members 
might have no just cause for complaint on that score. So far as I am 
coTicorned, T realise the justice of the demand that my Honourable friend 
liMs made, and. as far as it lies in my power, T will see that, the most ample 
jirovisiou of time is allowed to Honourable Members to study the relevant 
literature in the shape of Tariff Board Reports, before I bring up any 
legislative measure on the subject concerned before this House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty) : The question 
is : 


“That the Bill to continue for a further period the provisions made by certain 
for the purpose of fostering and developing the Steel Industry and the Wire 
and Wire Nail Industry in British India bo taken into consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2, 3 and 4 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, I move: 

“Tliat the Bill bo passed.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Motion 
niovecl : 

“That the Bill be passed.” 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, 
ibija Bahadur Krishnamaehariav, President of the Rural Group, has already 
^'htorocl his protest against this measure. I also join my feeble voice with 
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him on belialt* of tlio Indian consumer. The general consumer of industrial 
Ijrodiicls, the general tax-payer and the poor agriculturist, is practically 
one and the same man in India. In order to strengthen my voice, I cannot 
do better than quote a few lines from the speech of Sir Charles Innes 
delivered on the floor of tliis House on the 10th of February, 1923: 

* “Our policy of protection must increase the level of price for the consumer generally 
and particularly for the agiicultural and middle classes. There is no getting away 

from this fact hut in India we have a country of 300 millions. Two-thirds of 

that population arc agriculturists. Most of them are poor, and the sUindard of 
comfort is low. One thing I think is certain. If the .agricultural classes were able 
fully to bring their influence to bear upon this Assembly, I doubt very much whether 

thi.s Assembly today would accej)t my amendment The agricultural classes in 

every country in the world, I think, T may say this with confidence, stand to gain 
the le.Tst and lose the most by a ))olioy of protection.” 


Tins ])r()pluH*y of tlio groat Coniirierce Arember has come to be too true. 
8ince ibis statement was made eleven years agoj, the Indian general 
consumer and agriculturist lias become iK)oror still. I believe, Sir Charles 
Innes was a true' friend of ilie Indian pe^astint. It was he who planned 
the separation of Hiinna. Hut it is a tragedy tliat our Govemment are 
too apathetic to this fact. They have a definite plan and a political motive 
behind it. i have no doubt tb.at they are in favour of protection, not so 
much because they want our industries to grow up, but to fill up their 
depleted exchequer. Have they earmarked the income derived from all 
their jirotecdlve measuies to be spent on improvement of industries? The 
political motive is that tht'reby tJiey liave found scope for enforcing Imperial , 
preference, so as to patronise Hritisli industries. Sir, I understand this 
measure is for the benefit of the Tata Iron (k>mpany alone. 

An Honourable Member: No, no. Th(?r(‘ is tlio Hhadravati Iron Works 
and other concerns also, 

Mr Sitakanta Mahapatra: Then, i stand corrected. This is a leinpu- 
xary iiieasine till the repuiT of the present Tarift* Hoard is available for 
consideiatioii. Are the Tariff JJoard inquiring as to what burden the Indian 
consumer can bear under the jjresent economic situation in the countn, 
if' they come to the decision that protection is necessary? 1 think it is 
pertinent to ask why the Tariff Hoard did not begin their work earlier so 
that their report iniglit liave been available to us by now. Is it, not by 
.overt means that the Talas are getting this extension for seven months? 
As for the activities of the Tatas themselves, if you will allow me, I shall 
read out a small passage that ai)pcars in the Modern Review : 

“Tatas have submitted a representation to the Tariff Board. They have not 
raid a word as to how they have directed their activities towards expanding steel 
lindusiry in India, how they have fostered subsidiary industries, like foundi'ie.S;^ 
jolling or sheet mills, engineering works, etc., or how they have worked for 
proinoaoii of village aitisans ])y putting their own sertvp and other materials in the 
Indian market. On the contrary they have been exporting basic materials, 
pig iron, billets, etc., as also scrap at a much cheaper rate to foreign countries. 
For instance, pig iron is sold to foreign countries at Rs. 19 per ton. The Indian 
.consumer gets it at not less than Rs. 75 (now reduced to Rs. 55) per ton. Scrap 
is ^Id to Japan only through Japanese firms here at Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 per t®”- 
It is never sold to any Indian consumer though that also contains the article tlic 
village artisan badly requires. ThA result is that foneignera gat chaap raw materials 
to compete in our market and Tatas want more and more protection, tn the sales 
policy there are combines with competing firms here and also there is discriminate®^' 
in the sale of raw materialls.” 
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Are these not a horrible state of things? 

Sir, under these conditions, 1 strongly oppose the measure. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhain Chetty): The question 

“That the Bill be passed/' 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN MEDICAL COUNCIL (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“That the Bill to amend the Indian Medical Council Act, 1933, for a certain 
purpose, be taken into consideration.” * 

The purpose of tlie BiJl has been clearly set out, I think, in the State- 
ment of Objects and Ileasons. The Government of Burma have pointed 
out a defect in sections 2 and 3, which has the effect of preventing the 
IJ uiversity of Rangoon as also the registered medical practitioners possessing 
^ university qualifications in Burma from electing representatives to the 
Council. The amendments which wo have proposed are intended to remove 
that defect and I hope the Bill will have the support of the House. Sir, 
1 move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty); Tho question 
is : 


“That the Bill to amend the Indian Medical Council Act, 1933, for a certain 
purpose, be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2, 3 and 1 vvere added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

ftr. O. S. Bajpai: Sir, I move: 

“That the Bill be passed.” 

T should like to tell my friend, Mr. Mahapatra, that this has got nothing 
to do with agriculture. (Laughter.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is : 


“That the Bill be passed.” 

I 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
27ih February, 1934. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday, 27th February, I934i. 


The Assembly mot in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President* (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


THE FACTOEIES BILL. 

Presentation of the Eeport op the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
Sir, I beg to present the Eeport of the Select Committee on the Bill to 
consolidate and amend the law relating to labour in factories. (Applause.) 


ELECTION OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE FOE THE DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION, HEALTH AND LANDS. 

Mr, G-, S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“That this Assembly do proceed to elect, in such manner as the Honourable the 

President may direct, three Non-Official Members to serve on the Standing Committee 

to advise on subjects, other than ‘Indians Overseas — Emigration* and ‘Haj Pilgrimage* 
dealt with in the Department of Education, Health and Lands.** 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

“That this Assembly do proceed to elect, in such manner as the Honourable the 

President may direct, three Non-Official Members to serve on the Standing Committee 

to advise on subjects, other than ‘Indians Overseas — ^Emigration* and ‘Haj Pilgrimage* 
dealt witR in the Department of Education, Health and Lands.’* 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Muhammadan) : May I know how many meetings of this Committee were 
bold last year? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: One meeting last year, Sir. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (MuzafParpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
inadan): Why was the one meeting held? Why w^as that too not done 
away with altogether? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The fact is, we think that whenever we have ct 
subject upon which, we feel, we can benefit by the advice of the Com- 
^^ittee, we should put it before the Committee. 

( 1436 ) 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
m.-ulnn Ihiral) : 1 suppose education is also included within the purview 

of this Committee, and may I ask whether the question of the appointment 
of the Advisory Educational Board w^as laid before this Committee and 
wdiat was their oidnion? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The answer to the first part of the question is in 
the aHirmativc. As regards the second part, I would say that the Com- 
mittee were in favour of the early establishment of the Advisory Board. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Bural) : May I know 
if it was nocessary to call it, because, if there was no necessity to call 
it at any otliei’ time, there was no work for it? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: It is obvious the Committee was called when it 
was necessMry to call it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“That this Assembly do proceed to elect, in such manner as the TTononrable <hc 
President may direct, three Non-Official Members to serve on the Standing Committee 
to advise on subje?cts. other than ‘Indians Overseas — Emigration* and ‘Haj Pilgrimage’ 
dealt with in the Department of Education, Health and Lands.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): I may 
inform Honourable Members that for the purpose of election of Members 
to the Standing CoTiimittec for the Department of Education, Health and 
Lands, the Assembly OHico will be open to receive nominations up to 12 
Noon on Saturday, the 3rd IMarch, and that tlic election, if necessary, 
will, as usual, be held in the Secretary’s Boom on Tuesday, the 6tli 
I'darch, 1034. The election w^ill be conducted in accordance with the 
principle of proportional representation by means of the single transferable 
vote. 


DEMANDS FOB SUPPLEMEXTABY GBANTS IN BESPECT OF 

BAILWAYS. 

Audit. 

Mr. P. B. Pau (Financial Commissioner, Eailways) : Sir, T beg to 
move ; 

“I'hnt, a snT)p1cmcTitarv sum not exceeding Ps. 60,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in r'ounoil to defray the eharges whieh will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Audit*.** 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

■“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Ps. 60,000 be granted to the Governor 
Oenernl in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment dunng 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Audit*.** 



DEMANDS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS IN RESPECT OF RAILWAYS. liS7 “ 

.Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
]Vluliainmad«an) : Sir, my Honourable friend wants this Rs. GO, 000 to 
defray charges in connection with Audit. In this connection I would say 
that they have calculated this figure in this way, — that they expect an 
increase of Rs. 97,000 in the expenditure upon leave salary. Here, Sir, 

1 would request that if my Honourable friend wants to challenge any 
ligures quoted by me, it would be better if he says that I may give the 
explanation as to from where I have got these figures, but I think he wiU 
accept the statements and figures." 

Now. Sir, Rs. 97,000 have been demanded for leave salary, a.»id you 
will find that the Department expects that they will get Rs. 10,000 lesi> 
under Emergency Cut; and you will see that it comes to Rs. 98,000,.^ 
Though in the Explanation, which I find on page 1, there is no mention, 
but they expect about Rs. 0,000 more expenditure under the heading 
Other Charges as well, and this Rs. 6,000 appears on page 44 of the Standing 
Finance Qbminittee Report where it is ^said that they expected • 
Rs. 2,84,000 at the time of the Budget and now they have revised it fo 
lis. 2,90,000. These three items make this sum Rs. 1,13,000. Then they 
expect some saving on account of Mr. Badenoch's proposal. Though the 
amount has not been mentioned here in the remark as to what amounu 
they expect, but I have calculated that this conies to Rs. 53,000. Thus, 
under Pay of OlDcers they expected Rs. 5,16,000, then in the Revised 
Estimate they brought it down to Rs. 4,54,000, and there they expect a 
saving of Rs. 62,000; and, then, again, under Pay of Establishment, they 
expected an expenditure in the Budget of Rs. 8,02,000, and now they 
expect it to he Rs. 7,90,000; so there will be a saving of Rs. 66,000. Out 
of this Rs. 1,28,000, i.e., 62,000 pZi/s 66,000. Rs. 75,000 were already 
•'xpeeted to he saved, and in this way the more saving whicli they estimata 
is fihout Rs. 53,f)0(). After deducting this from Rs. 1,13,000, the figure 
conies to Rs. 60,000, and on this principle my Honourable friend has 
moved this Supiilomeniarv Demand. But if you will examine the figures, 
the figures of Rs. 97,000, wliicli they now estimate to bo an excess on the 
voting side, I think, are not correct. If you will look into the figures In 
j'oiipection with Demands for Grants which were supplied to us by the 
Bt'partment, you will find on page 6 that, in regard to the office of the 
Director of Railway Audit, on page 4, they have mentioned that under 
Leave Palavv for Pay of Officers, there will ho no gain and no loss, because 
iher(‘. no mention of the leave salary in the Budget and no one has 
iTone on leave. Then comes the question of the Pay of Establishment. 

that side, they expected Rs. 3,000 in the 1934 Budget time and now 
they have revised the fisrures to Rs, 2,000. Thus there will he a saving 
of Rs. 1,000. Then in the case of th.e office of the Chief Auditor, Rail- 
way Clearing Accounts, hero also under Pay of Officers there will be 
no gain and no loss, because they estimated Rs. 5,000 at the Budget time 
HTicl now estimate the ox])enditnre to be Rs. 5.000 again. Then comes the 
question of the Pay of Establishment. Under Leave Salary here they 
expect an increase of Rs. 9,000, because they expected Rs. 7,000 during 
Jho Budget time of 1933-34 and now they expert to spend Rs. 16,000. 
'Hicn pomes the question of the Statutory audit attached to State- 
^nnnnged railways. Here also, under Leave Salary, they expect a saving 
Rs. 8,000, because they expected Rs, 16,000 at Budeet time, and now 
have revised the figures to Rs. 8,000. From the leave salary of 
establishment they expect Rs. 49,000 more on the voted sidei Now, 1 

A 2 
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come to the last item, i.6., Accounts, Office of the Government Examiner 
of Accounts. Here also they expect only Es. 5,000 more in the leave 
salary of officers and Es. 18,000 more in the leave salary of establishment. 
I hope these figures are correct. If you calculate them in this way, the 
result will be that they expect a saving of Es. 3,000 in the Pay of Officers 
and an increase of Es. 75,000 in the Pay of Establishment, and the not 
result is that on the voted side they expect Es. 72,000 more, but they 
have mentioned here tliat they expect Es. 97,000. I think that these 
figures are not correct. Sir, this amount of Es. 97,000 is both for the 
voted and non-voted sides, because we find an increase of Es. 25,000 in 
the leave salary on the non-voted side also. Similarly, the question of 
emergency cut comes in. In this cut, they have mentioned that they 
expect a loss of Es. 10,000, but of this amount also half is on the non- 
voted side and half on the voted side. So, if you add this amount, it 
will come to Es. 72,000 only. Now, by this means you will find that by 
decreasing the sum of leave salary by Es. 25,000 and by adding to it 
Es. 5,000 from the emergency cut, the amount becomes Es. 30,000. So, 
the deficit to the department for the voted side after deducting Es. 30,000 
from these two items remains only Es. 30,000 in the voted side. There- 
fore, they must have come before the Assembly for a supplementary 
demand of Es. 30,000 only. It will be seen that for the non-voted side 
they have not got to come before the Assembly. They have admitted this 
principle on page 2, where they say, that there was a loss of five lakhs of 
rupees in the demand of revenue, but as Es. 4,76,000 was for the voted 
side, they came before the Assembly only for that amount and not for 
the remaining Es. 25,000 which was on the non-voted side. This is the 
first point I wish to raise. 

The second point which I want to raise here is that they have said 
that they have revised the figures for the leave salary by Es. 95,000, 
which means that more officers went on leave. When more officers went 
on leave, more officers came, to work in their places. When these new 
officers came to work, certainly the amount of pay must be more, and 
when the amount of pay was more, naturally the emergency cut must be 
more. So, why they have expected the decrease in the emergenev cut, 

I cannot understand. I want some light on this point from the Honour- 
able Member who has moved this motion. 

* 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad (TTnited Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Eurnl): Sir, I w’ould like to mention one or two points and would 
like to bo favoured with a reply. In the note attached to this demand, 
it is said that the excess, that is, the additional charge, which they want 
is du3 to more staff going on leave than anticipated, partly on account 
of the retrenchment carried out during the course of the year. If the 
effect of the retrenchment is an additional sum of Es. 60,()00 a year, I 
would rather have no retrenchment ,nt all. By retrenchment T under- 
stand that there should be some kind of diminution of the expenditure, 
but if it leads to an over-expenditure of Es. 60,000 then I do not call it 
retre-nehment at all. The second thing which' my Honourable friend 
argued was that there might be a temporary increase this year only 
that ho might probably have a permanent retrenchment later on. I have 
got before me the figures of the audit. On page 41 of the report of the 
Standing Finance Committee, we find that in the year 1932-33, the total 
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estimate was for Es. 17,71,000, but, because of their promise to diminish 
the amount, they estimated only Es. 16,56,000 for the following year. 
Afterwards, it was revised to Es. 17,15,000. Now’, they want an addi- 
tional sum of Es. 60,000 which will make up the total to Es. 17,75,000. 
That is to say, the total expenditure in the year 1932-33 was Es. 17,71,000, 
and, in the year 1933-34, it will be Es. 17,75,000, about Es. 4,000 more. 
Therefore, though we were promised that there would be a diminution, 
but w^c find that by splitting it up into several small parts the sum is 
actually increased. Though in the first year they budgeted a good deal 
less, in the revised budget estimates it was increased and in the supple- 
mentary demand it is further increased, with the result that there is a 
net increase of Es. 4,000 over the budgeted estimate of 1932-33. I am 
afraid that this kind of promise is exactly of the same type .as the promise 
held out about the scp.aration of finance from audit, where it was antici- 
pated that there would be a kind of diminution in the expenditure, but 
ultimately it led to the excess. This I do not like and I hope the two 
points wdll be explained. The first point is: What is the use of this type 
•of retrenchment which leads to the increase in the expenditure and not 
diminution in the expenditure? And the second point is that though the 
expenditure in 19.32-33 was Es. 17,71,000, it was under- estimated this 
year, but, due to subsequent instalments of increase, the total amount 
of tlie demand has been increased by Es. 4,000 than it was in the previous 
year. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Sir, I am sorry that I could not follow what my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, w^as driving at in the long 
spee(‘h he made in which he recapitulated most of the figures given in the 
annexure to this demand. As a member of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Eailways, I submit that it would have been more convenient 
if he had raised all these points when the Standing Finance Committee 
considered this demand. When ho considers that the estimates placed 
before the Committee w^ere wrong, I submit that it would have been, not 
only in his own interests, but in my interests and the interests of the 
House as well, that he should have pointed out to me where I had gone 
wrong in the Committee itself. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: M.ay I, Sir, explain my position. Unfortu- 
nately I could not attend that meeting, because, due to the business 
relating to the earthquake, I had to attend a meeting in that connection, 
and, therefore, I could not attend the meeting of the Standing Finance 
Committee. So I could not raise this point. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The figures that he has quoted, I could recognise from 
tlie accounts to a certain extent, but I think he has gone entirely wrong 
in interpreting them. The explanation given is with regard to the total 
gi’ant, both voted and non- voted, and taking the grant as a whole, I think 
he has himself admitted that the excess under leave salary is Es. 97,000 
and tlie other items are as stated. What he has forgotten is that though 
part of the ex<'ess under leave salaries is under the npn-voted head, this 
part of the excess is coimterbalanced by savings in the non-voted head 
duo to the salaries of officers being less than anticipated. I do not know 
^vhether I have understood the point of his criticism aright, because, when 
J was listening to his speech, I could not see the wood for the trees. 
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Turning now to the two criticisms raised by my Honourable friend, 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, I think the first criticism that he raised was that 
he would rather have no retrenchment at all than pay leave salaries to 
the staff who are retrenched. To that criticism he has himself given a 
satisfactory explanation, and that is that the effect of retrenchments is a 
recurring saving in expenditure, while the leave salaries that we paid 
during the current year are only temporary. The rules for retrenched 
staff provide that people who have been retrenched should be given all 
the leave that is due to them, and that connotes that they should be paid 
the leave salaries that are due to them. The other point that no men- 
tioned was that the figures did not show that the retrenchment had any effect 
in reducing the expenditure. T believe there was some sort of confusion 
in the mind of the Honourable Member since he apparently thought that 
the supplementary grant, that I am now asking the House to vote, is in 
addition to the figures showm in the revised estimate. It is nothing of the 
kind. The supplementary grant is for the difference between the revised 
estimate and the original estimate. If my Honourable friend would look 
up the figures given in page 41 of the proceedings of the Standing Finance 
Committee, Vol. 10, No_6, he will find that the revised estimate is 
Ps. 66,000 lower than the figures for 1932-33 in spite of the fact that the 
emergency deduction from pay brought us back Es. 77,000 lower than last 
year and in spite of the fact that the leave salaries amounted to about 
Es ‘10,000 mere than last year. Further, I would invito his attention to 
paragraph 4 of the Memorandum which is printed on page 42 which explains 
to what extent the original estimate of Mr. Badenoch has been realised. 
I do not think that 1 need make any further remarks on the point raised 
by my Honourable friend, but 1 would again repeat the offer that the 
Honourable^ Member for Eailways made to him in the course of the 
Budget debate that if, in tlic course of his multifarious occupations, he 
could find some time to go and sec me with regard to these figures, I 
shall try niy Vjcst to satisfy him that the figures are accurate. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: You have said in the revised estimate that 
there w^ill he an increase in the expenditure over the pay of officers W'ho 
are working in the office. What is the reason for that increase? 

Mr. P, R. Rau: I do not know wiiere my Honourable friend has 
obtained the information that we arc budgeting for an increase in the 
pay 'of officers since the budget figure for the pay of officers is Es. 5,16,000 
and the revised estimate is Es. 4,54,000. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The ques- 
tion is : 

“That a .siipplpmcritary sum not exceeding 60,000 ])c granted to the Hovernor 
General in Council to defray the charge.s which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Audit’.” 

The motion w’as adopted. 


Working Expenses — Eep.mrs and Maintenance and Oper.\tion. 

Mr. P. R, Rau: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not c.vceeding Rs. 4,75,000 bo granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): Motion 
movpd: 

‘*That a supylementary sum not exceeding Rs. 4,75,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Working Expenses — Repairs 
and Maintenance and Operation*.** 

Dr. Zianddin Abmad: Sir, I understand that this sum is required for 
expenditure in connection with the Hardinge Bridge and the repairs in 
tho Jamalpur Workshop. Both these things are absolutely essential, and 
there is absolutely no desire on the part of any Member to object to this 
expenditure. But what we do desire to be told is, what would be the 
total expenditure under the head Hardinge Bridge and also in connection 
with the repairs to the Jamalpur Workshop. The second thing that T 
slioiild like to know is from what fund the expenditure would be met. 

T arn strongly of opinion tliat we ought to pay the entire cost of these 
two items from the Depreciation Fund which is really used by the Govern- 
ment as a deficit fund, and this, I should say, is a wrong use. The 
depreciation is really intended to meet such extraordinary expenditure in 
which we have suffered losses due to earthquakes and floods. To over- 
burden the budget by extraordinary expenditure under this head is not the 
correct method. This is a point wliich ought to be made clear that 
whenever any loss is incurred on account of unforeseen circumstances, 
such as floods and earthquakes, then the defieit fund is there and the 
expenditure should be made a charge on this fund. If the defieit fund 
is not sufficient to meet this particular demand, then Government ought . 
to come to the Legislature and find out by what manner, whether from 
ilie rev(;nne or from the loan, this expenditure should be met. Eeally 
th(' first charge is the Depreciation Fund 'which ought to be done, but the 
expression ‘‘Depreciation Fund’* a misnomer if we see the way in 
wbich this fund is being utilised. To charge this thing to capital or 
roveuuo is not the correct procedure. We ought to charge it entirely to 
tlic Depreciation Fund. We may need this in one year or two years. 1 
do not object to the expenditure, but I object to the expenditure being 
incurrsd by any other method except by drawing the money from the 
Depreciation Fund. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, T want to suggest that I find among the 
papers that the number of tlie demand is changed every year. What was 
forrnorlv, demand No. 3 is now demand No. 2, or what was formerly 
demand No. 5 is now made into some other demand, say, demand No. 4, 
and in this way it becomes very difficult for us to search for the figures, 
f spent more than three hours in searching for this demand which is now 
pnl under demand No. 6. I do hope that in future my Honourable friend 
^vill consider this point that the number of the demand shouM not be 
changLid every year as it becomes very troublesome for us in consulting 
papers. About /the Jamalpitr Workshop, I will) suggest that the 
Government should spend sufficient money in the repair, because the 
labourers, who are now out of work, will suffer unless the W’orkshop is 
^ade to work in its full strength as early as possible. I hope my Honour- 
able friend will also keep this in mind. 

Mr. P. B, Bau: Sir, as usual T will take my Honourable friend, Mr. 
i^Iaswood Ahmad, first, as his objections are the less serious. With 
J’egard to the change in the form of the demand, I must again point 
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out thnt this luul the approval of the Standing Finance Committee for Ball- 
ways, and when that approval was given, iny Honourable friend was also 
present. 

As regards the point raised by my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahrnad, I need only refer to the three very elaborate memoranda that 
were placed before the Standing Finance Committee on these questions. 
Those memoranda contain the fullest information, not only with regard 
to the estimated expenditure on these calamities that we have at present, 
but also with regard to the way in which the Government of India propose 
to meet them. I quite sympathise with my Honourable friend’s desire 
that these abnormal calamities should not be allowed to affect solely the 
current revenues of the year or two in which they occur, but it is equally, 

I think, from an accounting point of view, objectionable to charge them 
to the Depreciation Fund outright since the Depreciation Fund on Indian 
Eailways has been started in order to provide for renewals of assets, the 
life of which has expired in the ordinary course. Consequently, the 
Government of India have, after careful consideration, decided that the 
best plan is to meet the expenditure originally from the Depr^^ciation 
Fund, but to charge it to revenue in the course of ten years. If the 
Depreciation Fund is utilised to meet every sort of unexpected expendi- 
ture that occurs, it will not be long before it becomes a deficit fund. 

Sir Gowa^i Jehangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : What 
happens to it during the ten years that it comes from revenue? Who 
pays the interest for the ton years? • 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Loans from the Depreciation Fund are not interest- 
bearing. The way in which the Depreciation Fund is built up at present 
is not on a sinking fund basis. Interest on balances of the Depreciation 
Fund is not added to the corpus, but added to the ordinary railway 
rcvemios. Consequently, there is no ’Special advantage in charging interest 
since the interest will accrue to the railway revenues. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Charnparan : Non-Muhani- 
madan) : Sir, a question w'as asked whether a part of this expenditure 
is to be incurred in connection with the repairing of the vrorkshop at 
Jamalpur. My Honourable friend has given no answ^cr on that point. 
I slioiild like to know whether there is any truth in the report that the 
Jamalpur Workshops are going to be transferred elsewhere; if n(?t, what 
part of the expenditure proposed to bo incurred is in connection wdth the 
repairs to the Jamalpur Workshop. I should like to have a specific reply 
if my Honourable friend has no objection. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am able to assure my Honourable friend on that 
point. Tlicre is no present intention, so far as I am aware, of transferring 
the Jamalpur Workshop to any other place, and, to the best of nay 
iccolloclion, the damage caused to the Jamalpur Workshops which 
are providing for is now in the neighbourhood of half a crore. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshahi Divisions: Non Muham- 
madan Eural) ; Sir, I am not a member of the Railway Finance 
mittee, and 
cannot on a 
can only deal 


I cannot deal with the details. But, as I understana, 
supplementary grant raise any question of principle 
with a particular case. As regards these bridges, wner 
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the country has to spend crores of rupees, I think there should be some 
elear cut principle, even on the question of spending it from the revenues 
spread over for a number of years. Particularly in connection with, this 
Willingdon Bridge, going through one of the Standing Committee's reports, 

I find this : 

“The breach was enlarged rapidly during the course of the day until it extended 
over a length equivalent to about one-third of the length of the guide bank, when 
further damage ceased in the afternoon of the same day. Although no one witnessed 
the first breach, w'hdch occurred in the early hours of the morning, there were a number 
of witnesses who saw the manner in which the breach and the embayment behind were 
rapidly enlarged during the course of the day.’* 

It is clear from this elaborate report that from the 16th September 
they were watching the damage that was done to the bridge. I find 
that there were none to see «at night about this breach that washed about 
one-third of the guide bank costing a lakh of rupees to the Indian tax- 
payer. We have found in the case of these bridges that they are built 
at an enormous cost, but no one looks to the possibility of the river, 
in course of time, changing its course. There is nothing in these reports 
lo sh.'^w that attempts would be made to train the river to flow under 
the bridge, and, after a few years, the question is again raised that now 
the river is not flowing under the bridge and has taken a new course. 

It is not a question of a few lakhs only, but in this case a crore and 50 

lakhs will be necessary to make the least use of the bridge at Sara. Bo 
these matters should be more carefully gone into. The point I particularly 
raise here is, why was no watch kept at night when the areAs of the 
right guide bank were washed away in the course of the day and night, 
and why no precautions were taken. • 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and 
Railways): Sir, I really do not know what there is to reply to my 
Hoiiourablc friend. The only point that I can make is that, if the breach 
occurred at night, it would be almost impossible to do anything at that 

time to save the embankment. But I understand that at the earliest 

possible opportunity thereafter efforts were made .... 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: But it continued the whole of next day and I quoted 
from the report to show that there were many witnesses who saw the 
breaches being enlarged during tlie course of the day. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I do not know the actual details 
of tfie case, but I should have said that, with a flood of that magnitude, 
it would have been naturally impossible to do anything to stem the tide 
when the flood was in full flow. As regards future operations, my 
Honourable friend and the House may rest content that the most meticulous 
care will be taken to satisfy Government that any works that are to be done 
will bo really effective and will be such that they will have the endorse- 
ment of the highest engineering skill «and experience. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding 11s. 4,75,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1954, in respect of ‘Working Expenses — Repairs 
and Maintenance and Operation*.** 

The motion w’as adopted. 
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Companies’ and Indian States’ Share op Surplus Profits and Net 

Earnings. 


Mr. P. B. Bau: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 2,50,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Companies* and Indian 
States’ Share of Surplus Profits and Net Earnings’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Ghetty): The question 
is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 2,50,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Companies’ and Indian 
States’ Share of Surplus Profits and Net Earnings’.” 

Tlic motion was adopted. 

Open Line Works. 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor 
G'eneral in Council to defray tlie charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Open Line Works’.” 

Mr. President (Tlic Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty); Motion 
moved : 

“^rhat a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Open Lino Works’.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, in this case I find in the list of the demands 
that the TTardingc Bvidf^o eomes u]) again. While voting on the previous 
demand, T thought we had finished with the Hardinge Bridge altogether. 
But here it comes up aguiu. T do not object to this expenditure, but my 
point is that it is exceedingly difficult to understand the budget on account 
rf the division of the same ex])enditure on the same thing under different 
heads. T raised objection on the discussion of the Gioneral Budget about 
rny difficulty in understanding certain items, and iliosc items \verc per- 
fectly riglit, and IMr. Eau satisfactorily explained tliem to me. Here also 
it is perfectly correct, but the difficulty is that it is impossible for’ any 
person to understand this Railway Budget unless a person of the ability 
of jVfr. Eau is there to explain it and a person of my understanding is there 
to undcrstand.it. I wonder whether the Eailw.ay Budget can be under- 
stood by any person inside or outside the Assembly on account of the 
manner in which these tilings have been worked out. I tliought in the 
previous case wo had finished with the Hardinge Bridge, but here again 
it comes up again in some shape or other, and, therefore, it is very 
desirable that this budget should be framed in the same manner as the 
General Budget, wliere everybody knows exactly what the expenditure and 
income is; but here the expenditure on one item is divided and shown 
under so many lieads and sub-heads that it is very difficult to follow 
them, unless we have the benefit of an explanation by the Honourable the 
Einancial Gommissioner: it is imyiossible to visualise the whole thing iu 
our minds. Therefore, I think it is desirable that an attempt should be 
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made to simplify the Eailway Budget and also in future to present some 
kind of a balance sheet so that we can have a true picture of the financial 
position of our railways. With these observations, I support the demand. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions; Muham- 
madan Kural): Sir, the list that has been supplied to us shows such a 
lengthy column that at first sight one is astonished what demand it would 
be, but ultimately one comes to know that it is a very small amount that 
is required — only Es. 1,000 .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): It i^ a token 
demand. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: Under these conditions, I simply endorse 
what my friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, lias just said that the description 
and delineations of these tilings should be so clear that one may not be 
lost in the jungle of all these demands. I tried to find some enlighten- 
ment on these subjects from the Eailway Finance Committee, but I am 
, sorry that I did not gather much from that; and, therefore, I think that 
some further light ought to be throwm on this subject by the Mpmber in 
charge. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Sir, I feel very thankful to my Honourable friend for 
the compliment he has paid to me by bracketting my ability with his 
understanding. But one of tliese must have been seriously at fault in 
this case, because he has apparently not been able to understand these 
figures. I prefer to believe that it is my ability that is at fault rather 
than his understanding. On this particular question that he has -raised, 

J may point out that tlie amount that this House was asked to vote a few 
minutes ago under the head '‘Repairs and Maintenance and Opei^atioiC’ 
is the first instalment of the amount of loan taken from the Depreciation 
Fund and repayable by Eevenne in 10 years. This demand covers the 
(‘liargcs tliat will be originally debited to the Depreciation Fund and 
re[)aid from Eeveiiuo in 10 years and also the chargci debitable to capital 
ill respect of the additional assets that will come into being as a result 
of the expenditure ineiirrcd. I do not think it is necessary for me to say 
anything more except to say in justice to tlie enginc'crs who were in 
charge of the Hardingc Bridge that there is nothing to snpjiort llu' allega- 
tion iliat there was niulne diday in dealing with the disaster. I myself 
raised with our engineering experts the first (juestion that occurs to a 
layman in this matter, as to wliy it was not iiossiblo for them to detect 
this meaiace to tin* safety of the bridge at an earlier period. But. the 
fact that the action was so ra])id that nearly ono-lliird of IIk‘ protection 
works was damaged within the course of a ic\\ hours shows that it was 
ubsolut(;ly impossible for any cd’forts to stem the tide. It would, have been 
a. case of Mrs. Partington defying the Atlantic. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Before the 
question is put, the Chair would explain to the House that this demand is 
made under rule 50 of the Legislative Eiilos which says: 

‘Ain estimate shall be presented to tlio Assembly for a supplementary or additional 
gi‘aiU when— ‘ 1 1 . 

(i) the amount voted in the Budget of a grant is found to be insufficient for the 

purposes of the current year, or 

(ii) a need arises during the current year for expenditure for which the vote of 

the Assembly is necessary upon some new service not contemplated in the' 

Budget for that year : 
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Provided that, when funds to meet proposed expenditure on a new service can be 
made available by reappropriation, a demand for the grant of a token sum may bo 
submitted to the vote of the Assembly, and, if the Assembly assents to the demand, 
funds may be so made available.*’ ! 

It is in accordance with rule 50 that this demand is made for a token 
sum of Es. 1,000. It does not mean that the amount of money to be 
expended on these new ^vorks not originally contemplated is going to be 
only Es. 1,000: it is going to be very much more. 

The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Its. 1,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the Slat day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Open Line Works’,’* 

The motion was adopted. 

Appropriation from Depreciation Fund. 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 9,99,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Appropriation from 
Depreciation Fund*.** 

iSffr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Motion 
moved: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 9,99,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the chargesi which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Appropriation from 
Depreciation Fund’.** 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, you will see on page 6 that out of this 
sum of Rs. 9,99,000, a sum of Es. 9 lakhs has been proposed to bo advanced 
as temporary ]oan to two branch line railway companies. At present there 
are three kinds of these branch line companies: one is for which there is 
no guarantee from anybody ; the second is that for which there is a guarantee 
from the Government under certain conditions by a fixed return on capital 
invested by tliem; and the third is that for which the same kind of 
guarantee lias been given by the local authorities. In this connection, you 
will find here that out of this Es. 9 lakhs which are to be given to two 
branch lino companies, one company is the Futwa-Islampur Eailway, and 
about this railway I want to say that they have said that the main cause 
of the deficit of this railway is that the number of passengers travelling 
by this railway has decreased. The Financial Commissioner has also 
admitted that the subsidies and rebates payable by the Government for 
recent years have been increasing owing to the reduced earnings of such 
railways as a result of the slump in traffic. But I want to ask, is it a fact 
that on this particular railway, the Futwa-Islampur Eailway, the cause 
of this reduction in income is the slump in traffic? If that is so, then, 
what is the reason for this slump in traffic ? This railway is in the Patna 
district, which area I represent here. I know something .... 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions; Muham- 
madan Eural): That is why the deficit has occurred. 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I am glad to know, Sir, that my friend^ Sir, 
Muhammad Yakub, contributes to the Government for this section of the 
East Indian Eailway in Moradabad from his daily allowance of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, so that there may not bo any deficit to- 
Government. 

The main cause of the loss now I \vant to explain. There are two 
stations, Futwa and Bakhtiarpur at a distance of about 6 to 20 miles onl 
the E. I. Railway .... 

Mr. P. B. Rau: On a point of order. Sir. May I point out that this 
demand has nothing to do with the subsidies that are payable to the 
Futwa-Islampur Eailway or to any other railway. It deals with a loan 
to meet the capital expenditure. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: You are giving this loan to the Futwa- 
Islampur Eailway to meet their deficits, and to decrease their expenditure. 

Mr. F. R. Ran: No, Sir; not at all. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: You cannot deny that. You have said so 
at page 34, and I shall read it for the benefit of the Honourable Memlier: 

“The loan already raised by these Branch Line Companies are generally either .in the 
form of (t) debentures on which interest is payable at a comparatively high rate, which 
m some cases can bo repaid immediately or in the near future ; or (ii) cash credits or 
other temporary advances which can be converted into regular loans at any time**. 

A little later, you say again: 

“In the first case, steps have been taken by Government to endeavour to reduce, 
wherever possible, the rate of interest payable on loans which the Company have the 
option to terminate immediately or in the near future.** 


Mr. P. R. Rau: My Honourable friend has proved my case. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: If I give wrong interpretation, then how you 
explain your words? I put it in another form. You want to reduce the 
interest which that Company is paying, and thereby you want that they 
should gain something, that you may not be in a position to pay the amount 
from your pocket, which you have guaranteed to them. Can you deny 
that? Sir, here I want to point out that the chief reason, why this 
Company is losing its traffic, is not due to the slump, but the reason is 
something else. If you change your present policy, there can be no deficit 
on that railway; on the other hand, there will be no need for this loan to 
be given to that Company. That is my point, and I think I am perfectly 
in order. I am pointing out to the Honourable Member a way by which 
ho would be able to reduce the capital expenditure and by which he can 
gi^in something, but I am very sorry to find that he has not had even the 
patience to hear these suggestions from this side of the House. This 
policy of the Government Members is certainly objectionable, (Applause 
from the Opposition Benches), because they do not want to hear even 
suggestions from the representatives of the locality concerned. 

Now, Sir, I want to point out that from Bakhtiarpur there is a line 
which runs to Rajgir and another line from Futwa to Islampur, and these 
two lines are quite parallel to one another and the distance between them 
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is 15 to 20 miles only. Now, what have the Local Government and the 
Central Government done? They have constnieted a first class metalled 
road parallel to the Fiitwa-Tslampur lines and side by side to the 
Bakhtiarpnr-llajgir from Bakhtiarpiir to Bihar, and on account of this road 
both the Kailway Companies are losing heavily every year. The point was 
raised as to why iliey were not allowing motor buses to go by this road, 
but it was suggested that, as this was a newly constructed road, they 
could not allow any bus traffic to pass over it; but, 1 say, you (iannot for 
long prevent the bus traffic on this road, and, when the bus traffic starts, 
that will again lead to further loss to this railway. 

Then, Sir, the question is, what to do now. In this connection, I will 
point out that there is another trouble; those two lines do not connect at 
any point. So whenever they recpiire more bogies on the J3akhtiarpur- 
Kajgir Kailway to take passengers to the Kajgir fair, there is always a 
shortage of carriages on the line; •similarly when extra carriages are 
required on the Futwa-lslam])ur Kailway to take passengers to the Islampur 
fair, the same diffic\ilty occurs, and sometimes the passengers are taken 
in goods wagons. Now, iny point is, the distance is only about 15 miles, 
both the railways arc iinxler the same management and so if you connect 
these two lines from Bihar to Ekangar and extend it to Taregna on the 
E. T.. Kailway, you will be able to solve tiie difficulty of shortage of wagons 
by exchanging carriages mutually from one railway to the other. Further, 
you will open the area, and you will improve the condition of the two 
existing railways. 

Then, Sir, another eausi' of the deficit is that the timing, es])0(iially on 
the lslam])nr line, is so bad that nobody likes to travel by that line. One 
train loaves the station early in the morning at 4 a.m. and another train 
loaves at abont 6 n.M. in tfie evening, and during the (hiy there is only 
one train whicdi runs bei ween Hilsa and Futwa. TlaTcforo, most i)eople, 
who want to travel by this line, prefer to do the journey by bullock carts 
and buses, with the r(‘SuU (hat you arc losing heavily yonr income every 
year. The Patna District Board also ])assed a resolution, in the year 1928 
or 1029, urging that this line should be joined at Ekangar and that 
th^ Bihar-Ekangar-Taregna line should be constructed. I would Jiuggest 
to my Honourable friend that he should read through that resolution and 
consider the feasibility of giving effect to it. Sir, in tlu'so days it fs very 
important that the railway companies should consider these ])oints very 
seriously and see how they can run the business at a profit and not at a loss. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad i Sir, T hope Mr. Masw'^ood Ahmad will not accuse 
me at least for not hearing him patiently. I have been following him 
very patiently, and I quite appreciate the difficulties mentioned by him in 
regard to this particular line. I hope these difficulties will be carefully 
considered by the Honourable Member in charge of Railway. But here, 
in this particular demand, the question is somewhat difficult. We have 
already voted under various heads certain expenditure, and we find that 
there is over-expenditure of about nine lakhs and odd, and where is this 
money to come from? The suggestion made under this demand is that this 
money should be taken from the Depreciation or Deficit Fund. It is now 
our duty to point out from what source the money should be taken in view 
of the fact that we have already voted for the expenditure. Therefore, th^ 
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only source from which the Railway Department can take this money is 
what they call the Depreciation Fund and what I call the deficit fund. With 
these words, I have no other alternative but to support the motion. 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I am sorry. Sir, that my Honourable friend from Bihar 
misunderstood the point of iny interruption. It was not from any want of 
jiatience or from any want of regard for the words of wisdom which had 
fallen from his lips that I made the interruption. I shall alw’ays be prepared 
to listen to him witli as much patience as I can muster, but at the right 
time and place. 

It was a tragedy, indeed, Sir, that owing to the earthquake in Bihar this 
inemorandum, which was placed before the Standing Finance (Committee, 
had to be discussed at a time when my Honourable friend was away in 
Patna. It reminds me. Sir, of Browming's lines: 

“Never the time and the place and the loved one all together.*’ 

I shall be very happy indeed to have all the suggestions that my friend 
has just made considered very carefully in consultation witli the De})artment 
of Industries and Labour, since the provision of metalled roads is not u 
matter entirely within the purview of the Railway Department alone. 

I do not think, Sir, that rny Honourable friend who spoke next has made 
any special points that call for a reply. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I have supi)ortcd you. I do not want a reply. 

Mr. President (Tlic Honourable Sir Shamnukham Cliotty): The question 
is: 

^ “That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 9,99,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which Avill come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day ot March, 1934, in respect of ‘Appropriation from 
Depreciation Fund’.’* 

Tlic motion was adoi.)tcd. 

Miscellaneous Expenditure. 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Sir, I move: 

^ “That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,20.000 be granted to the Governor 
General in (Council to defray the charges which w'ill come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Miscellaneous Expenditure*.’* 

• 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmtikham Clietty): The question 
is : 

'‘That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,20.000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Miscellaneous Expenditure’.** 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN NAVY (DISCIPLINE) BILL. 

Mr. O. B. P. Tottenham (Army Secretary): Sir, I move: 

T ^dl to provide for the application of the Naval Discipline Act to the 

ndian Navy be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Khan Bahadur H. M. 

Diwaii Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chandhury, 
P Jadhav. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. Nabnkuinar Sing Dudhoria, Rao 

*anadur M. C. Rajah, Mr. S. G. Jog, Sir Leslie Hudson, Ca})tain Sher Muhammad. 
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Khan Gakhar, Sir AlbduIla-al-Mdmun Suhrawardy, Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney, 
and the Mover, and that the number of members whose presence shall be necessary to 
constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.** 

I am aware that a Bill in much the same terms as that which is now 
before the House was defeated in this Assembly by the 
12 Noon. margin of a single vote five years ago. I, there- 

fore, feel that I owe a particular duty to this House to explain 
as clearly as I can the reasons why we are bringing forward 
this Bill again and why we have chosen this particular moment to 
do so. To deal with the last point first, let me explain at once that we are 
in no hurry and that we are quite prepared to take any steps that Honour- 
able Members may think necessary to ensure that Members of the House 
and the public at large are fully satisfied as to what this Bill means before 
we attempt to pass it into law. I would only say at this stage that I think 
myself there will be no particular reason to circulate the Bill for reasons 
which I shall attempt to explain in due course. 

Now, Sir, the main reason why we are bringing forward this Bill at the 
present moment is that it is earnestly desired by every officer and by every 
man of the Eoyal Indian Marine. T cannot conceal the fact that they were 
bitterly disappointed when the Bill failed to pass five years ago. But I am 
equallj^. glad that their disappointment in no way affected their zeal. Under 
the distinguished command of Admiral Sir Humphrey Walwyn, they have 
been consistently animated by the desire to increase the efficiency of the 
force as far as possible in the financial stringency through which we have 
been passing; and their efforts have been remarkably successful. (Hear, 
hear). The force has improved out of all recognition during the last fi\e 
years (Hear, hear), and I personally entirely sympathise with the desire of 
the members of that force that they should receive the only reward for their 
services which we can give them without incurring any extra expenditure, 
that is to say, by giving them the improved status that this Bill will confer 
upon them. In this connection I would just like to read out to the House 
an extract from a letter written, not by any of our own officers, but by a 
distinguished officer of the Eoyal Navy, Admiral Fullerton, when he was 
commanding the East Indies Squadron a year or two ago. What he said 
was this: 

have just finished a period of two days sea exercise followed by three days in 
harbour with the ships of the Royal Indian Marine under Rear Admiral Sir Humphrey 
Walwyn, and I am sure you will be interested and glad to hear how well theiy have 
done and how we have all been impressed with, the .smart appearance and the great 
keenness which has been shown on all sides. If their present rate of development 
continues, as I feel confident it must, the Royal Indian Marine should form an efficient 
adjunct to the forces under your command and also of great value to India from the 
naval point of view in the event of a war.** 

That was written to His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 

Apart from this, we are anxious that India should enter upon her new 
Constitution with a navy as well as an air force and an army of her own. 
The constitutional position regarding the reservation of defence has received, 
at any rate in its broad outlines, a considerable measure of agreement, and 
we think, therefore, that there is nothing to be gained by waiting. At tho 
same time, I may add that it was only after the most careful consideration 
that we decided to revive this measure and put it again before the House; 
and I think that a certain number of my Honourable friends opposite will 
remember that I have been at some pains to ascertain their opinions on 
the subject before re-introducing the Bill. , 
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Now, Sir, in the first place, I must say a few words about the Bill itself, 
although I am aware that any objections that may be raised will arise, not 
from the wording of the clauses of the Bill itself, but from the wording 
of the amendment to the Government of India Act which took place in 19*27 
in order to render this legislation possible. The Bill now before the House 
is a Discipline Bill, pure and simple. It proposes to apply to our force in 
India the same broad code of discipline which governs the ]3ritish Navy and. 
also the J^ominion Navies, with such modifications as may be suitabhj for 
Indian conditions. The British Naval Discipline Act simply lays down 
offences against discipline, what the offences are and tlic jneans of dealing 
with them by courts-martial and otherwise. The Act itself has stood the 
test of time. It is known and honoured throughout the w'orld, and I am 
eoTifident that its provisions, with the modifications that this Bill proposes, 
will meet with the general acceptance of this House, subject possibly to 
some minor alterations which may be made if the Bill goes to a Select 
Committee. But, Sir, as Mr. Jinnah said in 1928 on the previous occasion: 

“The issue is not the Discipline Bill; the issue is, ‘Do you accept the Bill which 
was before the Parliament and which was enacted into law in 1927?’ If the question 
was merely the Discipline Bill, it would be easy of solution.” 

Those were Mr. Jinnah’s words. The opposition on the previous 
occasion was a weighty opposition led by no other than yourself. Sir, in, if 
1 may say so, one of your most effective speeches; and it was based on 
certain constitutional objections which, in my opinion, it was perfectly 
justifiable and reasonable to bring forward from the political point of view. 
The question is whether it was worth while to carry those objections to the 
extent of defeating the Bill, and T shall endeavour to give my reasons for 
holding that it was unnecessary to do so and that we may now remedy the 
mistake that was made in the past. 

In order to do this, I must, first of all, give an account of what the 
iioyal Indian Marine is and what the constitutional position is with regard 
to it at the present moment, and then go on to explain what the Doyal 
l?idian Navy will be juid what the constitutional position regarding it will 
l)(^ if this Bill is passed into law. Now, my predecessor in 1928 gave a very 
(rh ai* aec.ount of what the Iloyal Indian Marine is, and I assume that all 
Honourable ^Icunbers, who are interested in this subject, will have read the 
whole of the debates on the previous occasion including Mr. Mackwortli 
Young’s speech. I need not, therefore, go into very great detail. The main 
points* arc that, although the Iloyal Indian Marine, in one form or another, 
for the last BOO years, has served, and served with distinction, in all mari- 
time operations, that have taken place in Asiatic waters, yet, for a ])eriod 
of about 50 years, that is, from 186B to lOlB, the Iloyal Indian Manno was 
a non-combatant force. Its ships were not armed and its personnel were 
not trained for war. In 1914, when the Great War broke out, it was given 
combatant stjitus under the operation of the Indian Marine Service Act of 
Section 6 of this Act, and I would invite Honourable Members to 
listen very carefully to the wording of this section, runs as folio w’s: 

“In case a state of war exists between Her Majesty and any foreign power, it shall 
bo lawful for Her Majesty by Proclamation or Order in Council to direct that any 
vossel belonging to Her Majesty’s Indian Marine Service and the men and officers from 
fjnie to time serving thereon shall be under the command of the senior naval officer of 
the station where for the time being such ship may be. And while any such vessel is 
Under such command such vessel shall be deemed to all intents a vessel of war of the 
Navy, and the men and officers from time to time serving in such ves^l ^all 
® under such Naval Discipline Act or Acts as may be in force for the time being. 

B 
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In other words, His Majesty's Government possess under this section the 
power to convert the Royal Indian Marino into a combatant force and to 
use it for Imperial puri) 0 scs without even asking for the consent of the 
Government of India. That section has never been repealed. It still re- 
presents the law on the subject. I do not mean to imply that His Majesty’s 
Government would ever exercise that power without consulting the Govern- 
ment of India. In fact, I believe there is an understanding now that they 
would not do so ; but the point is that that is the present legal constitutional 
position. 

Then, Sir, the next important point in the history of the case is the 
conversion of the Royal Indian Marine into a combatant force which took 
place after the war largely on the advice that Admiral Lord Jellicoe gave 
to the Government of India. Honourable Members may recollect that a 
Departmental Committee, presided over by the then Commandor-in-Chief, 
Lord Rawlinson, went into the whole matter of how this conversion was to 
take place, and the report of this Committee was laid before this House and 
received, at any rate, its tacit approval, in 1926. Briefly the proposal was 
that India sliould maintain a small combatant force consisting of four sloops, 
two patrol craft vessels and four small mine sweeping trawlers, and this 
force was to be equipped, trained and armed in the most up to date way in 
order, in the Committee's words, “to enable India to enter upon the first 
stage of her naval development and ultimately to undertake her own naval 
defence". Meanwhile the Government of India Act was to be amended in 
order to enable the new force to be called a navy and it was left to this 
Legislature to put the finishing touch by enacting the Discipline Act, without 
which the force could not bo given the dignity and status and title of the 
Royal Indian Navy. 

Now, Sir, the point il wish to make is that all these steps except the 
last one have already been taken. The ships have been equipped and 
armed; the personnel have been enrolled and trained; and the Royal Indian 
Marine is in fact a naval foree in all but name. It may interest the House 
to know a little more about; the force itself. 

An Honourable Member: Who is paying this establishment? 

' Mr. G. S. F. Tottenham: The four sloops that I mentioned just now are 
small vessels of about 1,300 tons, quite small vessels with a speed of about 
17 knots. They are armed with four inch guns and 60 pounder guns» The 
two patrol craft vessels arc smaller, about 700 or 800 tons, but they are 
also armed, and they arc faster than the sloops. The mine sweeping 
trawlers, that I mentioned, have disappeared as a result of retrenchment. 
On the other hand, one of our patrol craft vessels, "Baluchi", is now so old 
as to be unserviceable and she is being replaced at the present moment by 
a new sloop which is to be called the "Indus" and which is going to cost 
sonudhing over 20 lakhs of rupees. Now, Sir, this substitution of ii. sloop 
for a patrol craft vessel will not involve any large expansion of the force, 
nor will it add appreciably to the cost of the force; but the point that 
I wish the House to observe in this connection is that changes of this kind 
can take place without converting the Royal Jndian Marine into a Roynl 
Indian Navy. It would be perfectly possible for the Government of India, 
if they were so minded, to go on expand insr the force and to go on spending 
money on it, whatever it might be called. The expcTiditure is and has 
alwajrs been, non-votable and if it really were a fact, as has been suggested, 

'.'t* 
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that this force was being brought into existence at the wish of His Majesty's 
Government to strengthen the British Navy at the cost of the Indian tax- 
payer, then the answer is that the conversion of the Boyal Indian Marine 
into the Royal Indian Navy would be entirely unnecessary for such a 
purpose. The fact is that the change is only a change of name. It will 
not in itself add one single pie to the cost of the force. It will not entail 
the addition of a single sliip or a single gun or a single man. It will not in 
any way strengthen the British Navy, nor will it in any way facilitate the 
use of the force for Imperial purposes. On the contrary, as I hope to show 
shortly, if this Bill is passed into law, the position in this respect will be 
improved. It may also interest the House to know that before the War, 
when the Royal Indian Marine was a non-combatant force, its cost amounted 
to about 68 lakhs of rupees a year. The re-organised combatant force 
during the last three years or so has cost well under 65 lakhs, that is less 
than it cost before the War ; and I think I can safely assure the House that 
tliere will be no large expansion or increase of expenditure on this force 
unless and until there is a popular demand for it. Personally I think that 
a demand of that kind is bound to come sooner or later, if India is to 
undertake her own naval defence. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpui cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Was there ever a popular demand for the bringing into existence 
of this naval force? 

Mr. O. R. P. Tottenham: That is another matter. If the Honourable 
Member will let me proceed, I will explain the position to him. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Raishahi Divisions : Non-Muhammadan 
Ihiral): Wliat is the proportion of the (Indian personnel? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukbam Clietty) : Let the 
TTonourable Member finish his speech. 

Mr. O. R. P. Tottenham: As I was saving, I think T can give a guarantee 
tlait there will be no large expansion or in(*rease of expenditure on this 
force unless and until there is a popular demand for it. 1 would ask the 
House to remember that the Government of India at present pfiy for their 
naval defence, excluding the contribution of £100,000 (or 13 lakhs of rupees), 
that is paid to His Majesty’s Government, about 50 lakhs a year for naval 
defence;. On the other hand, the British Navy costs about 50 million 
pounds or 70 crores of rupees a year. One single battleship of the Royal 
Navy cost about nine crores of rupees to bu’ld, that is to say, more than 
what India spends on naval defence in the course of 12 years or so, and 
one of those large battleships, “Rodney" or “Nelson", carries on board a 
complement which exceeds the total strength of the Royal Indian Marine, 
which is at present about 100 officers and 1,200 men, while the actual 
maintenance of a single one of these big ships costs more than we spend 
in a whole year on the whole Royal Indian Marine put together. These are 
figures and I merely quote them in order to put in its proper perspective 
wliat we do spend at present in India on naval defence, to show what a 
lon‘T wav India has to go before she can undertake her own naval defence 
•nul what an infinite.lv longer distance would have to bo travelled before we 
f‘^uld think, even if we were so minded, of bringing into existence a force 
whiob would be in excess of Indian requirements and might be used, as has 
suggested, for Imperial purposes. 

B 2 
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Now, Sir, ;I must turn to the position, as it will be, if this Bill is 
passed into law. The practical result, as 1 have already attempted ta 
explain, will be negligible. It will merely mean the alteration of the 
Jotter “Al” into the letter “N,"’ — the alteration of the word “JVlarine** ink 
the word “Navy”; but behind that small change lies the magic of the 
word “Navy” (iHear, hear): and it is almost impossible in my opinion 
to exaggerate the importance of that word. The increase in prestige will 
be enormous. The Eoyal Indian Navy will immediately become the senior 
service in India as it is in England, instead of taking precedence, us it does 
at present, after the Army and the Air Force. Jt will inherit also the 
naval traditions which hav(' made the British Navy, I may say, the 
admiration of the world (Hear, hear), and it wdll place India in this 
respect on an exact equality with the dominions. Those, Sir, in them- 
selves, 1 think, are objects which are worth attaining; but 1 must now 
also turn to the constitutional aspect. The big change here, as a result of 
the passage of this Bill, would be the disappearance entirely of that old 
section of tlie Indian Marine S‘ervi(*e Act of 1884 which 1 quoted at the 
beginning of my speech. The Indian Navy will no longer be a force that is 
legally and constitutionally at the beck and call of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment. It will be an Indian Force, under the control of the Indian Govern- 
ment, to be used primarily for Indian purposes; and if any occasion arises 
in which that Force is not used for Indian purposes, then the Indian tax- 
payer will be relieved of its cost. Those, Sir, I think, arc also objects 
which arc worth attaining and which constitute a definite improvement on 
the present position. But I mentioned just now the possibility that 
circumstances might arise in which the Indian Navy might be used for 
purposes other than the defence of India, — and here I come to the crux 
of th(? opposition on the previous occasion. It was said on that occasion that 
the Indian Navy was being brought into existence at the dictation of His 
Majesty’s Government for Imperial rather than Indian purposes and it w^as 
on that suggestion mainly tliat the Bill w as defeated. Now, I have already 
showm 1 liopc that, if that was really the intention, the change we now pro- 
])Ose would not make the slightest difference. I have also, 1 hope, sIiowti 
th;jt there is no (binger of our having to meet the charge with respect to the 
Indian Navy which is soinotiTnes, in fact fre{|uontly, levelled with regard 
to^ the Army, that is, that \vg maintain a force in excess of Indian require- 
ments for Iinj)erial purposes. There is no danger of having to meet a 
charge of that kind witli ro'gard to our small Indian Navy. The present 
and prospective strengtli of the Indian Navy, so far ahead as we are able 
to see, is likely to remain w'ell below India’s own requirements. But that 
does not alter the fact that occasions might arise on wdiich the Government 
of India might wu’sh", in their own interests and in the interests of the 
Empire, and, I may also say, in the interests of the Eoyal Indian Navy 
itself, to lend a ship or tw^o for purposes which do not fall strictly within the 
definition of the defemee of India. The actual work of any navy in peace 

time cannot be spectacular, and the more real training it gets in war, the 

better will it be for the off’iciency of the force. I do not mean to say that 

we are ever in the least likely to send our ships in to the Athantic or on 

the Mediterranian, or that, save in the most exceptional circumstances, wc 
should ever think of employing the Indian Navy outside Indian waters* 
but, as I say, an emergency might conceivably arise, as it has arisen ni 
China or somewhere in the eastern waters, where it might be useful to the 
Empire and of distinct value to the Eoyal Indian Navy if we could spar® 
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one or two of our ships. Now, the section of the Government of India Act, 
which provides for this contingency and which proved the rock on which 
the Bill was wrecked on the previous occasion, reads as follows: 

“Any naval forces and vofcsels which may from time to time be raised and provided 
by the Governor General in Council shall be employed for the purposes of the govem- 
inent of India alone except that, if the Govemer General declares that a state of 
emergency exists which justifies such action, the Governor General in Council may place 
fit the disposal of the Admiralty all or any of such forces and vessels; and thereupon 
it shall be lawful for the Admiralty to accept such offer.” 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): That 
w«is the amendment of 1927? 

Mr. O. B. P. Tottenham: Yes. Now, I pass over the fact that an 
almost precisely similar rule at present governs the use of the Army and 
the Air Force in India, including the Indian Air Force. It may be said 
that the rule itself is a bad rule and that two wrongs do not make a right, 
hut T think tlie real ])oint is this. People in India do not object so much 
to tlie actual despatch of a particular force in a particular emergency, when 
and if the need is clearly explained to them, even though that purpose 
may not be directly connected with the defence of India. What Indian 
o])inion does object to is, firstly, the feeling that we are maintaining a 
force, at their expense, in excess of purely Indian requirements in order to 
he able to meet these Imperial needs, and, secondly, that we have the 
power to send forces abroad, for purposes other than the defence of India, 
without even consulting them or taking their advice. Now, it is only the 
second objection that applies in the case of the Navy. As I have attempted 
to explain, nobody can assert that the Indian Navy is being maintained or 
will be maintained in excess of Indian requirements, but there is the second 
])oiut; and I may say at once that we arc fully aware of the weight of 
lhat objection and of the strength of Indian opinion on this subject and we 
have been considering very carefully vrhat steps we can possibly take to 
m(‘(*t it. There is no getting away from the fact that so long as the 
constitutional position with regard to defence remains as it is, the last 
word on the subject must remain with the official Government of today 
nnd possibly with the Governor General of tomorrow. At the same time, 
wo are fully alive to the desirability, both I may say in our interests and 
also in the interests of the tax-payer, of taking the elected representatives 
‘)[ the •people into our confidence in these matters to a far larger extent 
than we have done in the past. (Hear, hear.) W^ith the approval of the 
Secretary of State, I am, therefore, authorised to announce that it is the 
ini(uition to consult the Indian Legislature, so far as may be possible, 
whenever any question arises of lending the Indian Navy to the Admiralty 
for operations other than in the defence of India. That, Sir, is all that 
we can do for the moment; but I do hope it will go some way, in fact I 
^‘ope ix considerable way, to satisfy my Ilonourablo friends opposite that 
W(‘, flo really appreciate their point of view in this matter and are anxious 
go as far as we can to meet it. I can assure them that we intend to 
out that pledge not only in the letter, but in the spirit. (Hear, 

hoar.) 

^ow, I must turn to the other main objection that was taken to this 
on the previous occasion. What it comes to, I think, is this. What- 
constitutional objections there may be to the creation of an Indian 
which, in certain exceptional circumstances, may be used for purposes 
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other than the defence of India, those constitutional objections might 
conceivably be waived if the force was going to be a purely Indian force. 
But the rate of Indianisation proposed in the officer ranks of the Eoyal 
Indian Marine is so meagre that the Bill deserves to be rejected on that 
ground alone. I think that was what the objection amounted to. Now, 
here, 1 think the (jovcrnment't)f India have a i)articularly strong case, and 
I will endeavour to explain why. Less than two years ago, this House 
accepted, and accepted with a measure of enthusiasm, an almost precisely 
similar J3ill to regulate the discijjline of the Indian Air Force, in spite of 
the fact that that force would be subject to exactly the same conditions as 
the Indian Navy in the matter of being lent for purposes other than the 
defence of India. The justification for that enthusiasm was that the 
Indian Air Force was going to be an entirely Indian force. I think, there- 
fore, I should be right in assuming that this Bill would be accepted with 
the same measure of enthusiasm if the Indian Navy was going to be a 
purely Indian force. The question, therefore, arises why cannot the Indian 
Navy, just as the Indian Air Force, be composed entirely of Indians ? Now, 
Sir, in the first place, I must point out that the constitution of an Indian 
Air Force did not mean that the air defence of India was going to be 
assumed directly and entirely by Indians. The presence of the Royal Air 
Force will be required for many years to come, not only for the air defence 
of India, but also to help in training and making the new Indian Air Force 
efficient. Royal Air Force officers will be lent to the Indian Air Force for 
some years and it will be a considerable time before even the first Indian 
squadron is able to stand on its own legs, or, perhaps, I should say, is able 
to fly on its own wings. And really it is exactly the same with the Indian 
Navy, except that we have not got in this country a British Naval Force 
corresponding to the Royal Air Force from which we can borrow officers 
for the training of Indians. The lower ranks of the Royal Indian Navy are 
Indians to a man. The question arises merely with regard to the officers. 
Now, Sir, whatever may be the military traditions of India, it cannot un- 
fortunately be said that India has ever possessed a great navy of her own 
or that there is any particular class of Indians wlio show" a particular apti- 
tude for the sea-faring life of a naval officer. Flying is a new science and 
India can start on a level and can compete with other nations is securing 
proficiency at it; but the command of men-of-war at sea is a very old 
business; it is a business in whicli Englishmen have shown a very i)articular 
proficiency ; and I do submit that India would be making the greatest mistake 
if she wore to reject the hel]) which Englishmen are ready and anxious to give 
in building up a navy of her own. By all means continue to press us in 
season and out of season for an increase in the rate of Indianisation. Wo 
will do so when w^e can. But do let this House realise that we cannot 
stop immediately the recruitment of British Officers for the Indian Navy, 
and that some years must pass before we can bring into existence a class 
of young Indians who will be ready and able to take on their own shoulders 
the naval defence of India's ports and harbours. If so much is admitted, 
then let us consider what is the first step to be taken to bring into existence 
such a class of Indians. I submit — and I submit as strongly as I can— 
that the very first step to be taken is to convert the Royal Indian Marino 
into the Royal Indian Navy, and I assert that, if this House were to 
Refuse to convert the Royal Indian Marine into the Royal Indian Navy, 
they would be doing the greatest disservice to the cause of Indianisation. 
I think that I can substantiate that assertion by quoting our actual experi- 
ence of the last five years. In those five years, since the previous Bill was 
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rejected, we have held five open examinations for entry into, the .Royal 
Indian Marine. For these, five examinations, the total number of appli- 
cants has been under 100, and it has only been with great difficulty that 
we have succeeded in securing our quota of Indian Officers. That is to 
say, out of the 36 odd vacancies, that have occurred in the last five years, 
wc have just succeeded in obtaining one-third for Indians. We have now 
two or three Indians actually in the Royal Indian Marine, and there are 10, 
I think, under training at the present moment. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Where are they being trained? 

Mr. O. B. P. TottOJXhani! They are being trained in various naval insti- 
tutions in England. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Then where does the differentiation come in for 
the Royal Indian Marine? Cannot you make use of the “Bufferin'*? 

Mr. O. B. P. Tottenham: I will mention that later. I was saying that 
there were at present 10 Indians under training in various naval institutions 
for the Royal Indian Marine. The engineering training takes a very 
considerable time. It takes four or five years. The training for executive 
officers is shorter. But the point I wish to make is that the number and 
the quality of the candidates who have been appearing at our examinations 
has progressively deteriorated. The climax was reached in November, 
1931, when we advertised an open examination for the Royal Indian 
Marine, and only four applicants appeared from the whole of India, none 
of whom succeeded in obtaining anywhere near the qualifying marks. In 
the next year, 1932, there was some talk about reviving the Indian Navy 
Bill. I also put through this House a small Bill to provide for a reserve 
of volunteer officers for the Royal Indian Marine. Interest in the matter 
was revived, and, for the examination held late in that year, we had 29 
applicants, of whom nine succeeded in qualifying and four were selected 
for vacancies. That was by far the most successful examination that we 
have ever held. Now, Sir, a straw shows which way the wind blows, and 
what I have just said indicates tliat the defeat of the Indian Navy Bill in 
1928 did no good whatever to the cause of Tndianisation. In fact, it did 
(H)iisiderable harm. On the other hand, I believe that the i)assage of this 
Bill will stimulate interest in the matter and will help to encourage young 
nieti in India of the class that we require to come forward for the Royal 
Indian* Navy. It may be that the number of vacancies ]ier annum is very 
small, not more tlian two. But even if we had complete Indianisation — 
100 per cent Indianisation — the number of vacancies ])cr year would not 
exceed six. It is possible that we should be well advised to seek other 
sources of entry besides the open competitive examination, or possibly ev^ 
confine recruitment to boys from the Mercantile Marine Training Ship, the 
“Diifferin". We have, I may say, already drawn upon that source and 
with sdme success, but the undertaking given by my predecessor was that 
there would be an open competitive examination for the Royal Indian 
Marine and we have hesitated to depart from that undertaking hitherto. 
However, that is entirely a different matter. The point that I wdsh to 
^^{^ke, and the point that I am perfectly sure about myself, is that the 
conversion of the Royal Indian Marine into the Royal Indian Navy is going 

promote the cause of Indianisation and that the failure to convert the 
Royal Indian Marine into the Royal Indian Navy is going to damage the 
cause of Indianisation. 
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That, I think, is all that I have to say for the moment. I do hope that 
I have succeeded in convincing Honourable Members that there is no 
sinister or ulterior motive behind this Bill, and that we are actuated solely 
by a genuine desire to help India in the matter of starting and organising 
her own naval defence. 

Let me sum it up like this. What do His Majesty's Government 
stand to gain by the conversion of the Eoyal Indian Marine into the Eoyal 
Indian Navy? Nothing. What does the official Government of India 
stand fo gain by the conversion of the Eoyal Indian Marine into the Eoyal 
Indian Navy? Nothing. What do the Eoyal Indian Marine themselves 
stand to gain by the conversion of their force into a Navy? Everything. 
What does India stand to gain by the conversion of the Eoyal Indian Marine 
into a Eoyal Indian Navy? Again, everything. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Motion 
moved : 

“That the Bill to provide for the application of the Naval Discipline Act to the 
Indian Navy he referred to a Select Committee consisting of Khan Bahadur H. M. 
Wilayatiillah, Diwiui Bahadur A. Bainaswanh Mudaliar, Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury, 
Mr. B. V. .Tadhav, Mr. (lava Prasad Singh, Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria, llao 
Bahadur M. C. Bajah, Mr. S. (1. Jog, Sir Leslie Hudson, Captain Sher Muhammad 
Khan Cakhar, Sir AihdnIla-ahMamun Suhrawardy, Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney, 
and the Mover, and that the number of members presence shall be necessary to 

constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.” 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, we have listened with very great interest to 
the illuminating speech of my Honourable friend, the Army Secretary. 
Before offering the few observations I should like to make on this Bill, I 
will refer to one point to which reference has already been made by my 
Honourable friend, the Army Secretary. It was. Sir, on the 21st Febru- 
ary, 1928, that a Bill, conceived on similar lines, was introduced by the 
then Army Secretary, Mr. Young, and the rules of business were suspended 
to allow iiie motion for the reference of that Bill to a Select Committee to be 
made on the same day. At that time, the House, led by you. Sir, who 
made an effective speech, threw out the Bill. How I sincerely wish that 
on this occasion it would have been possible for you to come down from 
that Chair find lead this House in the same way you did on that famous 
occasion. But, Sir, I must say that, even if it were in your power to do so, 
this House, I am afraid, is not the House which it was when it threw out 
the Bill in 1928. I should like to refer hero very briefly to some of tlu'. 
genllornen who supported you very ably either by their speeches or with 
their votes, men like Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Ijala Lajpat Eai, Mr. (now Sir) Muhammad Yakub, Mr. Jinnah, Sir Hari 
Singh Gour, Mr. Eanga Iyer and others, all of them contributed bring- 
ing about the result which my Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, 
has deplored today. Among those, who supported the Government, were, 
as usual, my Honourable friends, Mr. Anw'ar-ul-Azirn, Mr. Ghuznavi and 
Mr. Yamin Khan. But today T find that my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Anwar-ul-Azirn, has given notice of an amendment for circulation. 


Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan 
Eural): He has not given. 
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Hr. G-aya Prasad Singh: Anyhow, Sir, I find among the papers cir- 
culated to us that there is a notice of amendment by Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim 
which reads : 

“That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 
31st July, 1934“., 

which I would be willing to support. 

My Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, has referred to the history 
of the Bill. I do not want to repeat the observations which he has made 
in this connection, but T will only recapitulate very briefly the steps leading 
up to the present measure. In 1812, there was in existence, in India, a 
Naval Force, paid for, maintained and under the control of the East India 
(Company. In 1862, it was decided in England that the Iloyal Navy should 
take over the naval defence of India and the Indian Navy was replaced by 
a non-combatant force. In 1884, an Act of Parliament created the Eoyal 
Indian Marine, and, in the first year of the German War, the Eoyal Indian 
Marine was incorporated with the Eoyal Navy for war purposes. After the 
war was over, the question of reorganisation of the Eoyal Indian Marine as 
a combatant force came under discussion, and the question was discussed 
in 1919 by Admiral Jellicoe who was leading the Expeditionary Force in 
France. In 1922 and 1924, the question was discussed, and it was then 
referred to a departmental committee presided over by Lord Eawlinson. 
Ill February, 1926, His Excellency the Viceroy announced, in the Council 
of State, the decision of the Government of India, with the concurrence of 
iho Secretary of State and of the Admiralty, for tlie establishment of the 
Eoyal Indian Navy, and a simultaneous announcement was made in this 
House by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. That, Sir, was the 
first information, if I remember aright, of the intention of the Government 
to constitute an Indian Navy for India. In the next year, that is, in 
1927, a Bill was passed in Parliament amending section 66 of the Govern- 
incrit of India Act which provided for the establishment of the Indian 
Navy, and this provided that the British Naval l)isci])line Act might be 
made applicable to the Indian Navy with such subsequent modifications as 
might be found suitable. I should like, in the first place, to ask my 
Iforiourable friend as to why the Central Legislature was not consulted in 
all the proceedings that preceded the establishment of the Indian Navy for 
India ? It would be interesting in this connection to refer to the proceed- 
ings in Parliament when that Bill was under discussion. On the 7th 
March,* 1927, Mr. Lansbury asked the Under-Secretary of State for India: 

“Whether the Legislative Afesembly in India has approved of the proposals 
contained in the G'overnment of Fndia Indian Naval Bill now before this House.** 

To this question, Earl Winterton, the then Under- Secretary of State 
for India, replied: 

“The publication of the Committee’s report, on which tlic Bill is founded, gave 
Meml)cra of the Assembly an opportunity to initiate a debate on the whole scheme if 
they desired, but, sd far as I am aware, they have not availed themselves of it in the 
twelve months that have since elapsed. As I stated on the 22iid February, 1926, the 
Assembly will, in due course, be re(piired to consider consequential legislation.’* 

That, Sir, I submit, refers to the Disciplinary Act which was placed 
f^ofore this House about five years ago. 

Mr. Lansbury asked again: 

“Would it not be worth while to postpone this Bill until the Legislative Assembly 

assented to it?** 
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Earl Winterton replied: 

“No. As I explained in my answer, consequential legislation, which will follow, 
on tile passage of legislation in this House and in another place, will have to be 
passed by the As.^embly in India, and then will be the time to discuss the matter.” 


That was how this matter was brought before the Parliament on that 
oc(*asion. Sir, in this connection, there are one or two questions wjiich 
may be considered. The first question is, w’ho will pay for this Indian 
Navy? The second question is, who wull officer this Navy? And the 
third question is, under whose control will this Navy be? With regard to 
the first question, as regards payment, I need not labour the point. India 
has got the prescriptive right of footing such little bills as she has been 
doing for a number of years past. 

As regards the next point, i.e., who will compose this Navy, my 
Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, has already referred to it, and 
I also find a reference to this in the debate which was held in Parliament 
on that occasion. Mr. Ammon moved the following Resolution : 

“TWis House, being desirous of expanding the powers of the elected representatives 
of thfei. Indian people in the control of Indian affairs, cannot assent to the second 
reading of a Bill for the provision of an Indian navy which fails to place such navy 
under the control of the Indian Legislative Assembly and has not been submitted to 
and approved by that J’^ssembly and incidentally involvejs an increase in Imperial 
naval forces.” 

Thttrt is, Sir, with regard to control. 

As regards the point as to who will compose the personnel, my Honour- 
able friend has said that it will be many years at least before Indians 
will be able to take control of the jiidian Navy. This complaint we have 
always been hearing from time immemorial that the Indians are unfit to 
take, independent charge of any department of Government. If, after 
150 years of British rule in this country, Indians are yet unfit to take 
charge of any department independently, I say, this places the. greatest 
condemnation upon the cdiaracter of British rule in India. Sir, Japan, 
\yhich was nothing more than a geographical spot on the map of Asia, 
hixs, Avithin the last 50 years, under her national system of Government, 
raised herself to the position of a first-(*lass power, wdiile India, pnder a 
foreign domination has not been able to take independent charge of any 
department of public utility in this country. This, I submit, is a great 
slur not upon the character of Indians, but upon the character of the 
rule under which we are living. What guarantee is there that if we gave 
our assent to the creation of this Indian Navy, we should not be treated 
wdth regard to the personnel of this force exactly in the same way as we 
have been treated in the Royal Air Force, or in the Indian Army, or in 
the Fjngineering department or in so many other departments from 
which Indians have been so rigidly excluded? Sir, I will refer to only 
one observation which was made in Parliament with regard to the matter 
of control. The Under- Secretary of State on that occasion, to which I 
have referred, stated as follows: 

“It has never been pretended at the present transition stage of the Indian constitu- 
tion that India through her Assembly has full control over the revenues of India. • • • 
and except for a very few Indians there is no demand that that control should be 
given at this moment.” 
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Mark this last sentence, Sir, namely, that Indians do not want control 
over their own affairs. This is how our position has been depicted by th§ 
Under- Secretary of State in Parliament when this Naval Bill was under 
discussion. Sir, on that occasion, there were Members of Parliament who 
objected to the summary fashion in which the Bill was going to be made 
into an Act of Parliament without giving an opportunity to this House 
from the very process of initiation. This is what Mr. Wheatley said 
on the occasion of the third reading of the Bill : 

“I want to take this opportunity' of entering a most emphatic protest against the 
provisions of this measure. I do not know what case was or could be made out for 
the Indian navy, but I know that no case can be made out for an Indian navy which 
is not under the control of the Indian people. What we are asked to do here is 
simply farcical. We are asked to subscribe to a situation in which there will be ani 
Indian navy which may be taken away by the very people who in certain conceivable 
circumstances may be India’s chief enemy and used by those people while they retain 
the power, the right, to say who is to pay for the navy during the time it has been 
used without the consent of the Indian people.” 

Sir, I will not read any . more quotations from the debate which took 
place in the House of Commons. . 

My Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, referred to the point as. 
to why this particular moment has been chosen for reviving tl^^. Bill. 
But, from his illuminating speech, I fail to understand what urgency 
there is in choosing this particular moment for initiating this measure. 

Mr. O. B. F. Tottenham: I said there was no urgency. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: My Honourable friend has admitted that, 
there is no urgency, and this is a very significant reply. The principal, 
reason for choosing this present moment for initiating this Bill is that the 
Assembly is weak and is possibly on its last legs. 

An Honourable Member: It is quite strong. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: The result of this debate will show whether* 
the Assembly of today is the same as the Assembly of 1928 wlien it failed 
to respond to the wishes of Government and threw out the Bill on that 
occasion. As T said on a former occasion, if Government were to bring 
forward a measure today that the Members of the Legislative Assembly 
should he hanged on the topmost bough of the nearest tree, they would 
si ill get a majority of this House on their side to earn a posthumous. 
I’ewfirfk ; 

Sir, my Honourable friend then refers to the earnest desire of . the 
oflicers of the Royal Indian Marine that they should obtain the dignity 
and status which this Bill seeks to confer upon them. Sir, I have nothing 
but the highest praise for the officers of the Indian Marine or of the 
Indian Navy which might come into existence, but this is a case which 
IS to be looked at entirely from the point of principle as to whether this 
House would be justified in passing a measure like this 
on the present occasion or not. If this House refuses 
give its assent, it should not be taken in any way as. 
conveying any sort of slur upon the capacity and ability of those officers 
now serving. My Honourable friend also referred to the existing consti- 
Intional position under which it is quite open to His Majesty to convert 
fhe Indian Marine into a combatant force and to commandeer the services, 
nf the Indian Navy in times of war and other emergencies with the consents 
nf the Governor General. I do not know whether it was - 
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Mr. G. R. F, Tottenham: The present law is that they can commandeer 
‘the Royal Indian Marine without the consent of the Governor General. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Sin^: Do I understand my Honourable friend to 
•say that, when this Bill is passed, they will not be able to commandeer 
the services of the force without the consent of the Governor General? 


Mr. G. B. P. Tottenham: The position is that, under the Government 
of India Act, if this Bill is passed, His Majesty's Government will not 
have any control over the Royal Indian Navy without the consent of the 
’Government of India. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know if a position like this exists in 
any of the dominions? Is it open to His Majesty’s Government to com- 
mandeer the forces of any of the dominions, say, Canada or Australia or 
'South Africa, without the consent, not of the Governor General, but of 
the Legislatures existing in those countries? I should like to be speci- 
fically referred to them in the reply of the Honourable Member. 

HI The construction of the Singapore Naval base is significant; and, 

j J* taken together with the time chosen by the Government in 

reviving this Bill, it seems possible that a situation might 
•develop in the Far East for which provision has to be made. War clouds 
are already rolling on the horizon, and it is quite conceivable that a 
world conflagration may arise and I have a shrewd suspicion that at the 
moment why this Bill has been chosen is to provide* for siudi a contin- 
gency. If, as my Honourable friend says, there is no particular urgency 
in the matter, I would earnestly beseech him and the Government not 
^to take advantage of the weakness of the opposition on the present occa- 
sion, but to allow this Bill to stand over for one or two years more till tin* 
constitutional changes take place 

Sip Leslie Hudson (Bombay: European): .... or until the con- 
flagration is over! 

,Mr. Gaya Prasad Sing^: My Honourable friend, the Leader of the 
European Group, for whom I have great respect, has let the cat out of 
the hag when he ‘‘until the conflagration is over” ..... 

Sir Leslie Hudson: That is what you said. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Docs ho really mean to say that my suspi- 
cion is correct? If there is no fear of any conflagration, if it is not the 
intention of the Government in bringing forward this motion to provide 
this force for participating in whatever possible conflagration there might 
be in the near future, why are Government so anxious to put this Bill <^1^ 
the Statute-book at the present moment? .... 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham; Can the Honourable Member explain to 
how he imagines the Royal Indian Navy will be able to participate in a 
conflagration in a way in which the Ro>al Indian Marine could not? 

IS the point? If there was a conflagration, the Royal Indian Marine 
would ba just as much use as the Royal Indian Navy, 
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Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: My Honourable friend says that the Boyal 
Indian Marine could be utilised even now without this Bill. May I know 
why this Discipline Act is sought to be passed if it cannot provide for the" 
discipline of the Royal Indian Marine in times of war and in times of 
peace? This Bill seems to be superfluous if my Honourable friend s con- 
Icntion is correct. If it does not add one inch to the position which the 
Royal Indian Marine occupies, I think there is no reason for enacting this 
measure at least at the present moment 

My Honourable friend has also referred to the fact that the naval force 
has already been called into existence; and by this Bill we are only pro- 
viding a measure of discipline for that Navy* This is just the point of our 
complaint. By whose order has this force been called into existence? 

Why were we not tnken into confidence when the Royal Indian Navy 
vvas called into existence and the Indian Marine was converted into a 
combatant force? My Honourable fnend also gave an assurance that no 
expansion of this Navy will take place without a popular demand. I 
jdunild like to ask, what popular demand existed in this country for the 
creation of this Navy five years back or even at the present moment. 
What was the source of information in the possession of the Government 
lo indicate that it was in response to an intense popular demand that His 
]\Iajesty’s Government in England took all the steps behind the back of 
the Indian people, behind the back of the Central Legislature, and then, 
confront us with an accomplished fact. 

Another assurance which has been given by my Honourable friend is 
that, in times of emergency, when the services of the Navy have to be 
commandeered for Imperial purposes, this Legislature will be consulted 
so far as possible. This expression *'so far as possible’’ • . . . 

Mr. ft. R. F. Tottenham: I may explain that I only meant that ah 
emergency might arise when the Legislative Assembly was not iti Session:. 
Hint was the possibility I was referring to. 

Mr. ftaya Prasad Singh: When it is necessary to give protection, say, 
the Tatn industry, which, after all, is a small thing, an emergency 
Session of the Assembly nas called; hut wlien a big emergency, a world 
.couHagration, arises, T do not understand M'hat difficulty there is in 
CMlIiiig a Session of the (k'utral liOgislature to decide this point- Things 
itiiisi hav(^ been moving for some time: it is not all at once that war 
aks out and it is not all at once lliat the services of the 
IndiiiFi Navy will he nocossarv. After ah, what is the strength 
^'f the’ Indian Nav;, for ,vhi(di my friend is proposing to bring 
Discipline Act into existence? TJov/ many sloops will there 
? TTow far will it be effective in stemming the tide of a world war, 

I fail to SCO. Further, iny Honourable friend says that the ])osition 
<*'f this Navy will be exactly the same as the position of the Indian Air 
I'orce which was passed by this Assembly a couple of years back. There 
'p one point of difference between the two. In the Indian Air Force, wo. 
1-ave laid down tliat tin? personnel will he entirely Indian or of Indian 
origin — I do not remember the exact language used on that occasion 

Sir Hari Singh Gk)ur (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
Jandan) ; Yes; of Asiatic domicile 

Mr. ftaya Prasad Singh: I forget the exact wording; but my main point 
s that the personnel of the Air Force was strictly confined to the people 
of India, while in this Royal Navy for which we are now providing, the 
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position of an Indian will be not nn re than one in three, if I remember 
aright, that is, one in three of the Officers, who are to be taken every year, 
will be an Indian. What was said on that occasion? It was said that, 
in deciding the personnel, one Indian would be taken out of three if 
such an Indian could be found suitable. 

I will refer, Sir, to the Eeport of Lord Rawlinson’s Committee in which 
it is stated thus : 

''With the proposed initial strength of the force, recruitnoient of executive officers 
will be required at the rate of about three a year.” 

Then, further on, they say: 

”On6 vacancy in three should always be definitely reserved for an Indian if a 
suitable candidate is available.*’ 

This is all that they have promised in regard to the so-called Indianisa- 
tion of this Indian Navy. This is the point of difference .... 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Where 3o they say that? 

Hr. Oaya Prasad Singh.: It is given in the Report of Lord Bawlin- 
^n *8 Committee, and, for the benefit of my Honourable friend, I shall 
again read out that portion : 

“One vacancy in three should always be definitely reserved for an Indian if a 
suitable candidate is available.” 

So one vacancy every year is all that is meant by this Tndianisation of 
the Indian Navy, or two out of six as it is proposed on the present occa- 
sion.: 

Then, Sir, Lord Rnwlinson’s Co ainittec further say: 

“One appointment every year should be reserved for an Indian either from Dehra 
Pun or an English public school.” 

Further on, they say: 

“As the age of study at Debra Dun is 12 to 18, it is likely that several years will 
^elapse before any Indian cadets enter the Navy from that institution.” 

Sir, the debiite which took nlace in the House of Commons on the 
occasion, to which T have referred, was really very interesting. It’throws 
a flood of light on many points under discussion on that occasion. Lieut.- 
Commander Kenworthy said in ihe House of Commons as follows: 

“I wish to refer to the present Officers of the Royal Indian Marine. These officers 
have done their course at Whale Island and on His Majesty’s ship ‘Vernon’ for tlie 
study of naval subjects, gunnery and torpedo. There is quite a respectable Officers’ 
list in the Royal Indian Marine. There are nine Post-Captains — one is the Director- 
's (Vimmanders, 21 Lieutenant-Commanders. 29 Lieutenants and nine Midshipmen on 
the Officers’ list. In addition, there is an Engineer-Captain, nine Engineer- 
Commanders, 25 Engineer-Lieutenant-Commanders, and 11 Boatswains, all of tbem 
Britishers, and there is not one of Indian birth in the whole of that list” . . . 

Mr. O. R. P. Tottenhaon: There are now 12. 


Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: I am glad to find, Sir, that there are now 12 
•out of . . . 
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!Hr. G. B. T. T6ttenhain: Out of about v hundred. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Sinj^: This, Sir, is tho pace of Indiauisation to which 
tijy friend refers with evident pride and satisfaction- Sir, the creation of 
this Naval Force will mean a non-votable item on the Budget . . . . 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: It is non-votabic now. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: It is non-votable without our consent. So 
far as we are concerned, we refuse to give sanction to the change in the 
status, in the dignity and position of the force which w^as formerly known 
as the Royal Indian Marine and which is now sought to be known as the 
Jtoyal Navy .... 


Mr.' President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, 
order. The Honourable Member may continue his speech after Lunch. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I will finish my speech in two minutes. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty) : The Hon- 
ourable Member may have five minutes. 

. ■ ,r 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Thank you. Sir, T wnll finish my speebh in 
two minutes. These are some of the ohserv«o.tions which I should like to 
make in connection with this Bill. I will orih conclude my observations 
by appealing to the Government not to be in a burry to pass this measure 
on the present occasion, because it might give rise to an impression, which 
may be absolutely unfounded, that tho Government are taking advantage 
of the present position of the 0])position in this House and that they are 
rushing through a measure which, ns has been fidmitted by my Honourable 
friend, the Army Secretary, is not an urgent measure and which can well 
wnit for a couple of veal’s or so till the new Constitution comes into being, 
or at least until public opinion has been consulted. 


Sir Abdur Baliim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : I 
want to say something on this Bill. 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I also want to say a few words on this. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): He can speak 
after Lunch. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Sir Abdur Bahim: Sir, the Honourable the Army Secretary, — I am 
sorry he is not here, — ^in his peroration, said that this Bill meant notliing 
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to Britain or to British Government or to British navy, but that it mear 
everything to the Royal Indian Marine and everything to India. But, Si 
in the course of his speech ho had said, and I took it down as he wei 
on, that the Bill only wanted to effect a change in the name. That 
what he said, and, so far as I read the Bill, its real intention seems to I 
to change the name with tlie exception perhaps of a few subsidiary prov 
sions. If that is the real intention of the Bill, — to change the name ( 
the Royal Indian Marine into Indian Navy, — I should like to know 
that is what he meant by saying that this is everything for India. 

An Honourable Member: Ho is not here. 

Sir Abdur Bahim: Perhaps my question will be communicated to him. 
do think that the Government of India and the British Government often ar 
under the impression that we are very much attracted by names. Fc 
instance, the phrase “responsible government'* has acquired a great attrac 
tion for us, but it is thought that we do not care to investigate what real! 
lies behind the name. If that is all what the Honourable the Arm 
Secretary meant, I will tell him that with some of us at least on this sid 
of the House a proposition like that cannot carry any weight whatever 
VVe do not want a mere change of name. If that was all that was needed 
surely it could be effected by mere executive procedure. The name of th 
Royal Indian Marine might be changed into Indian Navy and a shor 
Bill might be passed saying that, wherever the phrase “Royal Indiai 
Marine** occurred, we ought to read it and understand it as meaning tlr 
Indian Navy. Sir, we heard with great attention the speech of the Honour 
able the Army Secretary. He apparently considered this Bill as a matte 
of very great importance. His last words conclusively show that, but wha 
is the real importance and significance of the Bill ho has not revealed 1( 
It is a great pity that he should not be here, because I wanted t( 
ask at this stage a few queslions. First of all, I should like to knov 
whether the clauses reletting to discq^line, which, he said at one stag(v 
was the sole object of the Ihll, are new, that is to say, did the Royal Indiju 
Marine have no Act for enforcing discipline? That cannot bo. I tliink 
therefore, that that cannot be either the object of this Bill. Now, Sir 
the Honourable Member wantcal apparently to make out. — he did no! pmn 
so in so many words, and certainly there is no provision in the. Fiiil 
that effect — that this Bill was laying the foundation for an Indian N:i\^ 
properly and effectively so-caJled. If he had said that, he would hcivt 
obtained considerable support, I might say, unanimous support from thi^^ 
side of the House. He has made it quite clear that at present there arc 
no Indian Officers in the Royal Indian Marine. I think four Indians bav(! 
been selected and are undergoing training. We are not told what is tke 
total personnel of Officers of the Royal Indian Marine. But apparonlly 
file four men that have been selected w’ill not count for very much. 
have had an Indian Aimy, gocidncss knows for how long, and even now 
we are very far from that army being indianised, that is, the Oflipcr 
personnel of the Indian Army. If the four selected candidates iindergoiuf? 
training are the nucleus of an Indian Navy, we should like to know, in 
somewhat clearer terms, what is the pace of Indianisation the Depart- 
ment is going to adopt. We have not been told that. And that is net 
within the object of thi}^ Bill. • 
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Then, the Honourable Member suggested that in the future the control 
of the Indian Navy dr the Boyal Indian Marine, as it is at present, would 
be vested in the Government of India. I should like him to tell us defi- 
nitely on behalf of the Government, in which I include His Majesty's 
Government, that it is the desire of His Majesty's Government to vest 
the control of the Indian Navy in the Indian Government, the Federal 
Government, supposing we are going to have a Federal Government in the 
near future. He has not given us any assurance on that point either. 
He has told us that the expenditure on the Koyal Indian Marine is not 
subject to vote, and that is the state of things which is going to continue 
under the new Constitution. I am very glad to sec that the TTonoiirable 
the Army Secretary is here now. 

Mr. O. R. P, Tottenham; Sir. I apologise to the House for being late. 
I can only say I am very sorry. I thought that the time was half past 
two and not a quarter past two. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I am perfectly sure that the Honourable Member 
did not moan any discourtesy to this side of the House. 

Then the question was raised, and I should like to know from him if 
it is correct that the Indian Navy or the Boyal Indian Marine will not be 
utilised for purposes other than of purely Indian defence, without the 
consent of the Legislature or the Government of India. T would ask the 
House to bear in mind that there is a vast difference between consulting 
this Legislature and acting on the advice of this Legislature. We know', 
under the future Constitution, there will be no more Governor General in 
Council. There will be Governor General in his discretion and there will 
he a Government of India, but no Governor General in Council. This 
Bill throughout speaks of the Governor General in Council. We do not 
know what is going to be the position under the new Constitution. There 
arc the White Piiper proposals, but the whole matter is under investiga- 
tion by the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee. They have not yet 
reported, and then, when they have reported, their report will be sub- 
mitted to the examination of both Houses of Parliament, and if the Bill, 
as reported upon and recommended by the Joint Parliamentary Select 
Committee, is passed by both Houses of Parliament, then and then alone' 
we shall have the new Constitution. What the nature of that new' Consti- 
tution will be, no one know’s. I should like the Army Secretary to tell 
us if he has any instructions on the point whether the Indian Navy wdll 
be finder the control of the Government as distinguished from the Governor 
General in his discretion. So far as the Army is concerned, ho know's 
that the proposal of the White Paper is to remove the ^vhole subject from 
the Government of India. It will be administered by the Governor General 
with the help of an adviser and the Commander-in-Chief directly under 
the responsibility of the British Parliament. That is the proposal of the 
White Paper. Is it suggested by the Honourable Member that the Indian 
Navy will be placed in a different position ? Now, I think he told us that 
the Secretary of State had instructed the Government of India that the 
Legislature would be consulted, if the Indian Navy was to be utilised for 
purposes other than for purely Indian defence. I believe I have correctly 
stated the position which has been put before the House by the Honour- 
able Member. If that is so, that is a very different thing from saying 
that the Indian Navy, as it exists at present or as it will develop after- 
wards, will be utilised by the British Admiralty for Imperial purposes 

0 
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only with the consent of the future Government of India and of the Indian 
Fjegislature. That is a subject which is dealt with very briefly in the 
White Paper proposals, but, so far as I could gather in London, no definite 
policy has been laid down yet with respect to that matter either, and I 
think it is due to us that the Honourable Member should enlighten the 
House on this point also. He has told us thjit this Bill does not involve 
any extra expenditure, and he is perfectly right so far one can judge from 
its provisions. Now that he is here, in his place, I would like to ask him, 
in view of what he stated in the course of his speech that what this Bill 
means is that the name of the Royal Indifin Marine will be changed into 
that of Indian Navy whether that was all that the Bill intended to effect. 
He said at the end of his speech that this Bill means everything for India 
and it means nothing to Britain. I ask him whether he meant that the 
change of name has so much significance to this country. Is that all? 
That is the point, I hope, he will deal with. If he says that besides 
changing the nfiine, it has soine other significance, will he be prepared to 
take this House into his confidence? Is it in any way connected with 
the question of disarmament or any trouble that may arise in the East? 
Surely without disclosing any political secret, he might give us some idea 
whether this Bill is connected with such momentous questions, and, if so, 
in what way. He has dilated a great deal on the point that the Britisli 
Navy cost a vast amount, while the Indian Marine costs very little in 
comparison. We are fully aware of that. If he was proposing to cremate 
an Indian Navy, properly speaking, under our control, manned mainly by 
our men, under the direction, for some time to come, of British officers, 
we could very well appreciate that position and wo should he very glad 
indeed to give support to it. But that is not the scope or intention of this 
Bill. He has told us that he is not in a hurry with this Bill. Well, ihai 
shows that no emergency exists with reference to which this measure would 
be of any assistance to the Government of India or to His Majesty’s 
Government. If that be so, we should like to know why should not the 
Government wait till we had the new Constitution Act. Nobody knows 
what the new Act is going to be, and why try to anticipate events about 
which the Honourable the Army Secretary also knows nothing. 

/ Sir, one Honourable Member suggests that they know everything. 1 
doubt that. I have been to London, and for seven months I heard 
considerable discussions of the White Paper and very searching discuGsions 
indeed and the impression 1 gathered was that everything was not smooth 
sailing from any point of view, and nobody knew exactly what the future 
was going to be. I am certain that so far as His Majesty’s Government 
in Great Britain is concerned, they know their own mind. Certainly the 
Secretary of State knows. His very full exposition of the proposals ia 
the White Paper made it quite clear what they wanted, how far they 
were prepared to go and how far they were not prepared to go. But then* 
is a democratic Government in Great Britain; a party Government, and 
the last impression I brought away from that country was that the future 
of the Constitution for India could not be said to be at all certain, that 
is to say, what exact form the Constitution would take. Sir, if there is 
no hurry*, why this measure should be pushed through this House? I 
ask why should not the Government wait a sufficient time and bring 
before us a properly considered measure— with something tangible, not 
merely a change of name, but something which will give a promise to 
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this country of a future Navy, an Indian Navy, a Royal Indian Navy? 
Why not wait till you know exactly the constitutional position, till you 
know exactly what is going to happen with regard to the control of the 
Indian forces generally, and then bring forward your Bill? Sir, so far 
as I have heard the Honourable the Army Secretary, he did not give as 
any good reason why he could not wait till the new Constitution came into 
force. 

Let us see how this present Bill has been drafted. I have gone through 
every clause of this Bill. We have not before us the Naval Discipline Act 
of the British Parliament. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: May I say that copies of the Naval Discipline 
Act were circulated to Honourable Members when the Bill was introduced. 

I do not know whether the Honourable Member still has )iis copy. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I am very glad to hear that. T was not here at the 
time and 1 did not receive a copy. The Bill amends certain, what I w’ould 
call more or less minor, provisions of that Act as regards discipline. For 
instance, there are certain sentences which arc enforced in the British 
Courts in a particular wfiy, while similar sentences are enforced in Indian 
Courts in a somew’hat different manner. Tlien, our Courts arc also consti- 
tuted somewhat differently from the British Courts. Now, that is really 
the scope of this Bill so far as its provisions are concerned besides the 
change of name. 

Now, I sliould like to know also what is the Government's position in 
respect of another matter. This is a drafting point, but it is an important 
point, and, as a lawyer, I should like to bring it before the House. The 
Naval Discipline Act consists of a large number of previsions of an important 
character, and if wo are going to have an Indian Navy even in name, on 
jjaper, then why not have a self-contained Act? What is the good of 
saying — “instead of this, read that“, throughout a big Act, an important 
Act like that? Sir, this is the point. I suppose somebody or other wdll 
liave to administer the Act, and surely it w’ould be much more easy for 
him to know what is in the Act as a whole, what are the principal provisions 
of the Act, how they inter-relate, how- a certain provision is to be inter- 
preted wuih reference to other provisions of the Act if he had the entire 
Act before him. Instead of that, what w^e have in this Bill is really most 
he\vild(*ring: at every point you have got to turn to the sections of another 
Ai‘t and to substitute certain words for other words. You won’t have the 
wliole law before you. So I suggest, on tluit account also, it w^ould be 
advisable that Government should not hurry with this Bill, but bring in i. 
Bill — an entire self-contained Indian Navy Bill. 

So far as I am concerned. Sir, I am a great believer in the discipline 
^vluch is enforced in the British forces — and I believe — and everyone who 
knows anything about the subject, I daresay, believers — ^that the British 
Navy is one of the most efficient fighting forces in the w’orld, if not the 
niost efficient force in the wdiole world. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, I should 
not have the slightest objection to enforcing in India that discipline, that 
^'igorous discipline which is enforced in the British Navy. On the question 
of merits, therefore, there will be no difficulty whatever, though, as regards 
fke form of legislation, I do sec objection to this Bill. Sir, I am very 
conscious that we in India, in every walk of life, require much greater 
hscipline than is to be found in this country. In every w^alk of life, I have 
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found in Europe, and especially in Britain with which country I am much 
more familiar than any other country of Europe, there is an amount of 
discipline which makes the social life, the Governmental life, the depart- 
mental life run smoothly and efficiently, and which is very much lacking, 
at any rate does not exist to anything like the same extent in our country, 
(Hear, hear.) Therefore, if it be the desire of the Government that they 
will enforce the same amount of discipline, the same nature of discipline 
as is enforced in the British Navy, I think Government will find very little 
opposition from this side of the House. (Hear, hear.) On the other hand, 
I think they will find very full support from us. But I do suggest — and 
I would ask the Honourable the T^aw Member, the Leader of the House, 
to consid(‘r (jarefully whether it would not bo better and whether it would 
not give a better picture to the country of what the naval forces of India 
are and how they are administered if we had a self-contained Act reproduc- 
ing, if you like, all the provisions of the English Act. That would be far 
better than a Bill like this which says — “instead of tlieso words, put in 
such and such words in such and such places**. 

Then, Sir, lastly, I do suggest, as there is no particular reason why 
this Bill should be pushed through this House very soon, that Indian 
opinion should be consulted, properly consulted, and this Bill should, 
therefore, be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon. If it merely 
be the change of name that is intended, that, of course, would not create 
any difficulty, but I do not think, having heard the speech of the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Bill, that that could be the sole object of this Bill. 
He made an important speech with an air of considerable seriousness, Miid 
I do think that there is something important and significant in this Bill, 
and what I feel is that my Honourable friend did not make clear wdiat IIimI 
significance is. At any rate, it is due to the public of this country that 
they should have the Bill and consider its provisions and make whatever’ 
suggestions they can in order that a real Indian Navy may be established 
in this country. 

If you will allow mo'. Sir, 1 should like to move the motion that stands 
in the names of Mr.* B. Das and Mr. S. C. Mitra .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty); It would 
perha]is be in order if either Mr. Das or Mr. Mitra moves it. Mr. B. Das. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I move: 

“That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 
31st July, 1934.“ 

Sir, I am glad my amendment has already the full support of my esteem- 
ed friend, the Leader of the Opposition. I did not give notice of a motion libe 
this, because already it was tabled by the representative of a sea-faring 
people, by my Honourable friend, Mr. Anwar- ul-Azim, who hails fi’om 
Chittagong. Although T come from another sea-faring tract, Orissa, I^^v^ 
that the credit of such a motion ought to go to the representative of Cliit- 
tagong, because the people of Chittagong had been sea pirates and sea 
f&rers from ages and had controlled the maritime activities in the Bay o 
Bengal for thousands and thousands of years. When a similar debate too a 
place in 1928 to which my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Sinph 
has already referred and which was initiated by you in that 
manner which very few of us can imitate at present, I had the priviuv 
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to take part in it. 1 then suggested that there was no use of that Bill. 
It was 1928 and the Simon Commission was not then in sight. So I said 
that we had better wait till the new Constitution. I said: 

“Let us see the full implication of the defence control of India, and if India 
should have an Indian Navy, then let those who will work the new Constitution look 
after it.” 

My Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition, has already pointed 
oat that one does not know really what would be the position of the Army 
and the Navy under the new Constitution. If a unanimous opposition was 
put forward by the representatives of this House in 1928, it was due to 
the suspicion that army control might not be transferred to the Legislature 
of India as it was thought by the then leaders of the country. At that time 
Pandit Motibvl Nehru was alive, and although there was a difference of 
o[)inion — Pandit Motilal Nehru was not then a* Member of the Assembly — 
tliere was no difference of opinion on the merits of the question. India 
wanted full control of the Army including the Navy. Since then, various 
plots have been hatched in different liound Table Conferences, and even 
ihc Joint Parliamentary Committee had sat and is going to report soon. 
Some of my friends in this House also represented us in those Conferences. 
'Die Percy Committee recommended that the Army should cost 46 crorcs 
when Burma gets separated, and this 46 crores should bo controlled by an 
Army Councillor. The Army Secretary also referred to the Army Councillor 
and [ take this opportunity to congratulate him on his masterly statement 
of the whole case today. He has done justice to the Opposition side as 
far as he could sitting as he is on the Government Bench there. Tie did 
justice to us except that he did not explain those underlying points on 
which we laid stress on that occasion and on which wo are going to lay 
stress now and on which my Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, has already laid stress. We now’ know the future constitutional 
]josition. The Army Councillor will be under the Governor General, and 
not under the Governor General in Council. In 1928, we talked of “the 
Oovoriior General in Council**, and there wuis no idea of the “Governor 
(h iieral**; there was no White Paper and there was no discretionary powers 
of ilie Governor General. So, Sir, wdiile at heart I support the main poiiits 
iidvjmced by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh and Sir Abdur Bahim, I think it 
would be the best thing if the Government of India in the Federal Legisla- 
turo bring forward such a proposal. I know^ that, if my motion is accepted 
and if the Bill is circulated, even the very British administrators in the 
clifferont Provinces will raise objection to this. Sir, I have {i- grouse against 
tlh‘ GoviCrnment and it has already been stated by the lioadcr of the 
0])})osition. If the Government want us to have an Indian Navy, let them 
•»ing out a comprehensive scheme. But they do not do that. They want 
i^imply to bring this disciplinary measure as if the Indian Marine is not 
‘uider proper discipline today under the British Commanders and the 
Admirals that administer the Indian Marine and as if theft and various other 
offences narrated in the Bill, such as sodomy, thefts, felony, etc., are com- 
uiitUul every day. Then, Sir, it is said that there will be better control 
«‘iiid better morale if we create an Indian Navy. We know what it is going 
^0 mean. It will only mean this that, under the guise of an Indian Navy, 
whalever money will be required the Government will force us to supply 
it. Then, my Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, will make a speech 
spying that this House approved of this Indian Navy scheme, and, thcro- 
it must sanction an expenditure of Rs. 10 crores. They w^ould not 
*Gave it to the Federal Constitution and see whether the Federal Constitu- 
lioii will be able to finance it or not. 
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There is one point, Sir, which I wish to refute strongly which fell from 
the lips of the Army Secretary. He said that India and Indians had no sea- 
faring mind. Unfortunately, the Army Secretary, hailing as he docs from 
the Presidency of Madras, had no opportunity to read the old history of 
the East India Company or to read of the maritime activities of the various 
people of India. But even in the Madras Presidency, the Calicut side and 
the Coromandal coast possessed mercantile ships whicli won the admiration 
of the Western merchants that traded with India in the seventeenth and 
the eighteenth centuries. 1 am now talking of the eighteenth century, and 
if iny Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan, will only wait for a few minutes, 
he w'ill know what India had and how the policy of the different adminis- 
trators of the Government of India have completely killed the ship-building 
and the maritime instincts of the people of India. I would just quote one 
passage froju a Frenchman, F. Baltazar Solvyns, who, in his book, Les 
Hindous, in 1811, wrote as follows: 

“In ancient times the Indians excelled in the art of constructing vessels, and tlie 
present Hindus can in this respect still offer models to Europe — so much so that the 
English, attentive to everything which relates to naval architecture, have borrowed 
from the Hindus many improvements which they have adopted with success to their 
own shipping. . . The Indian vessels unite elegance and utility, and are models of 

patience and fine workmanship.’* 

When my Honourable friends from the European Group, who are the 
natural heirs to the throne of the East India Company, will rise and 
speak, they will also agree with me that the East India Company built 
most of their ships in the Indian harbour, in the port of Calcutta. 

An Honourable Member: And Bombay too. 

Mr. B. Das: Yes, that is so. 1 will come to Bombay presently, and 1 
know this also that there have been no greater pirates than the i^eoplo >1* 
Bornbfiy. Lord Wellesley, the Governor General of India, w^as able, in 
1800, to thus testify to the growth and j^ossibilities of Calcutta as a shipping 
centre: 

“The port of Calcutta contains about 10,000 tons of shipping, built in India, of u 
description calculated for the conveyance of cargoes. From the quantity of private 
tonnage now at c?ommand in the port of Calcutta, from the state of perfection which 
the art of shipbuilding ha.s already attained in Bengal (promising a still more rapid 
progress and supported by abundant and increasing supply of timber), it is certain 
that this port will alw^ays he able to furnish tonnage to whatever extend may he 
required for conveying to the Port of London the trade of the private British mer- 
chants of Bengal.” 

I hope my Honourable friend, Mr. Morgan, who lias already benefited 
much by this is listening to what I am saying. 

Mr. G-. Morgan (Bengal: European): I am listening very attentively. 

Mr. B. Das: I will now give the House something about shipbuilding. 
Mr. Eadha Kumud Mookerjee, in his book on Indian Shipping, says: 

“The greatest building years were 1801, 1813 and 1876 when 10,079, 10,376, and 8,198 
tons respectively were put in. The Indian Navy, which was thus created and hunt 
up by the efforts of the East India Company, took an active part in the first and 
second Burmese wars and the first China war. A great deal of its service was 
performed outside local Indian waters, in the Persian Gulf, in the Red Sea, and on 
the shores of East Africa. It also protected and facilitated the trading operations ot 
Indian merchants with distant ports.’* 
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1 take pains to bring out these facts before the House, becaxise it pained 
me to listen that we had no maritime or naval instincts. After 1811, when 
tlie steam power and the steam engine was designed, both America and 
England experimented in steamers and the local patriotism of the East 
India Company and those who used to administer India on their belialf 
and also the Government of India were responsible for killing the trade of 
India and also in the stoppage of the construction of sailing boats and steam- 
ships in India. A few minutes ago, one Honourable friend asked if 
Orissa was not a maritime country. 1 submit that we Oriyas were entirely 
a maritime nation. The Europeans and Indians, who have visited and seen 
the mighty and glorious architecture of Orissa as found in the monuments 
and temples that are still in Orissa, will testify to the greatness of the 
Oriyas as a maritime nation* Those who have visited Java and 
■ seen its huge temple, the Ilorobander 1 ernple, or those who have 
visited Cambodia and seen the huge Hindu temples, that are still there 
today under the French administration and protection, would realise that 
those temples in those far off places were built by the Oriyas who were a 
rnai'itime people and who used to carry on trade between Orissa and Java, 
Cambodia and Sumatra and also with my Honourable friend Mr. 
Thampan’s territory, Malabar and Calicut, about which I told yesterday my 
Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, that the trade had been 
stopped by the rates policy of the B. N. Bailway and the M. and S .M. 
Bail way. 1 wish also to take my Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, 
— as he will be the future Naval Secretary — T wish to take him to the India 
of the past and also of the future. In Calcutta and in the Port of Calicut, 
sailing boats were being manufactured. They wore named as Pinnace 
or Yacht and these were built in Calcutta. Mr. Mookerjee in his book 
on Indian Shipping says : 

“The vessels from the Ganges were called Sehoonerx, which were very well fitted 
out and ‘able to make a voyage to Europe* their pilots being ‘very Skilful’. The 
fiangles were the largest Indian boats, some of them carrying four thousand op five 
thousand maunds of rice. /fr/V/v were ships that came from the Cf'ast of Coromandel 
and Malabar, bringing to Calcutta the produce of those countries.” 

Today, under the British administration, nothing is left to me hut my 
past glory. T feel that the time will come when, if Britain will be honest 
and just to India, India would get a chance again to have her own nav&l 
dock-yards where steamers and ships could be built as in days gone-by. 

Mr. N. M. foshi (Nominated Non-Official): When will that be? 

Mf. B. Das: When will that be, asks a Roimd-Tablor and a Member of 
the Joint Committee. May I ask, what has lie secured for me at those 
Conferences which he attended ? Has he secured for me the right to 
control an Indian Navy ? The Honourable Member has secured no rights 
for me. As far as I understand, in the future constitution, subjects relating 
lo the Army are excluded from the purview of the Legislature. Today my 
objection to this Bill is that India cannot bear any additional financial 
burden. I cannot ask the Indian tax-payer to pay more and more taxes 
in order to create an Indian Navy. I agree entirely with the Leader of 
ihe Opposition that the Indian Navy will be used by the British War 
Office against Asiatic countries, because the Kellog Pact and some other 
Pacts today want the British Government to reduce their expenditure on 
armaments for which Sir John Simon and Mr. Arthur Henderson had been 
perambulating all over Europe and they cannot do anything on the question 

reduction of armaments; and yet the British people are very wise. They 
have got their Indian Empire. They want India to bo the nursing ground 
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of the British Army and the British Navy, so that, under this guise of the 
defence of India, at a moment’s notice, India will be able to produce 
army and navy which can go to the rescue and safety of the British Empire. 
Why not be honest with us ? If you are friends with \is, we will also be 
friends with you. After the Federation, I will be the first man to vote ten 
crores of rupees for an Indian Navy, if only that Navy will be controlled by 
the Indian Legislature, and not by the Governor General who is controlled 
by the Secretary of State, six thousand miles away, who again receives his 
orders from the War Office, from the secret Army Council. That is our 
suspicion. When, after circulation of this Bill, my Honoiirable friend, the 
Army Secretary, satisfies us and takes us into his confidence that these 
natural suspicions of the Indians will be satisfied and even met, then it may 
be that the Bill will receive our sanction and the Indian Naval Bill will 
receive the approval of this Legislature. 

Mr. President (The Honoui’able Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved : 

“That the Bill he circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon bv the 
31st July, 1934.’* 

Mr. P. E. James (Madras ; European) : Sir, 1 think the whole House 
will agree that my gallant and Honourable friend. Bear Admiral B. Das, 
has established a claim that Orissa should be a maritime Province. 
(Laughter.) I would, of course, remind him of the maritime history of 
the Tamil nation many, many years ago, whose enterprise took Indian 
ships into the far cast and blazed the trail for a most important trade 
route between India* and China. And one finds oven to this, day traces 
in the Dutch East Indies of settlements with Tamil names and of families 
whose forbears first migrated from the great Tamil country of the south. 
So that Mr. Das’s claim for Orissa is not a claim that is not shared by 
other Provinces. 

Now, Sir, as far as this Bill is concerned, as I understand it, it is 
merely the final stage in a series of stages which arc designed to create 
a*n Indian Navy in the sense that the Australian Navy and the Canadian 
Navies were created by similar stages. We had, first of all, the Govern- 
ment of India (Indian Navy) Amendment Bill which amended section 66 
of jbhe Government of India Act, and we are now being asked to confer 
upon our naval forces here combatant status so that the Koy.al Indian 
Marine will become one of the navies of the Empire- I believe, — I am 
not quite sure, but perhaps rny Honourable friend, Mr. Tottenham* will 
correct me if I am wrong, — I believe that one of the symbolic results of 
that status will be that the Indian Navy ships will be allowed to fly a 
white ensign on the stern with the flag of India in the bows- That is a 
high privilege, because it means that this force does receive a very definite 
status of its own which is far higher than the status at present enjoyed by 
it. And I think there was great force in Mr. Tottenham’s suggestion, 
that, if nothing else resulted from this Bill, for the time being at any 
rate there was justification for it if it resulted in giving to the Officers 
•and men of the present forces a status which their worth and their work 
have thoroughly deserved. Sir, this Bill also seeks to apply to those ser- 
vices the common Naval Discipline Act of the Empire. 

The Honourable the Leader of the Opposition suggested that it w’ould 
be far better if the Bill were a self-contained Bill and if it were in the 
form of an Indian Navy Discipline Act. That is a matter for draftsmen 
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jid should be threshed out in the Select Committee. But, speaking 
ersoiially, I think there is a good deal of force in that suggestion. 

Sir, it is interesting to observe the development in regard to the naval 
orces of the dominions. 1 find that the most enthusiastic of all the domi- 
lions in regard to naval forces has been Australia which has a fleet, now 
( riously diminished, completely under Australian control even in times 
f war, unless the Australian Government decides to transfer its services 
0 the British Navy and the Admiralty. Unfortunately the. stress of eco- 
loinic circumstances has resulted -in a diminution of that fleet, and there 
s a growing tendency even in Australia today to be content with the 
lufence which the mother- country can supply. In New Zealand, the 
ifival forces are in a sense a branch of the British Navy. In peace, they 
tiu under their own control, but immediately war breaks out, automati- 
•ally they come under the control of the British Admiralty and form part 
)f the British Navy. The Royal Canadian Navy is under Canadian con- 
rol, but there, again, the early enthusiasm for the formation of a Domi- 
jiun Navy has largely evaporated with the result that today there are 
)nly two destroyers, and four mine sweepers. In South Africa, the ex- 
)oric*nce is interesting, because South Africa has been one of the domi- 
lions which has gone furthest in the expression of its own self-governing 
nstincis tlian any other dominion; and we find that there is no South 
:\fri(;an Navy. They are content to have a South African division of the 
Hoyal Naval Volunteer Reserve under the Commander-in-Chief of the 
iVIrican station. They have two mine sweeping trawlers and one survey- 
ing sloop and the result of that is, of course, that that small force forms 
fm integral part of the British Navy in times of both peace and war and 
is subject to Admiralty control. I mention these points, Sir, because 
tlie experience of the dominions is interesting at a time when India is 
contemplating her own naval force. I think if one looks far into the 
fulling that one. would come to the conclusion that probably India, after 
iiiamiing and equipping with her own citizens a small naval force, will 
1)(^ content on all mtO-jor occasions with the defence of the mother-country. 

Now, Sir, one or two objections have been mentioned in regard to the 
passing of this particular Bill at this moinont. Tlicro are, of course, the 
(-•oiistitutional obji?clions w’hicli were so well stated a few years ago by a’ 
most, brilliant Member on the floor of this House, one Mr. R. K. Shan- 
mukluim (Mietty. And I shall not repeat those arguments, but I merely 
that, if force is to be given to the constitutional position, those argu- 
ments cj^rry almost as much force today as they did in those days. Then 
tliero is the argument of the possible fear of complications in the far east 

tliu near east and that this Bill is designed in some way or other to 
strengthen the British naval forces in vic.w of that contingency. I think 
that argument can be disposed of by one simple question. If there was 
anything in that argument, would the British Government be pre.pared 
at this time actually to surrender what control it has over the naval 
forces of India today? That is what this Bill means. At the present 
moment the British Government can at any time commandeer the ser- 
vices of the Royal Indian Marine, — that is the legal position, — ^whereas, 
onecj this Bill goes through, that cannot be done without the sanction of 
fhc Governor General in Council; and, presumably, as the Governor 
|hmeral in Council even today is responsive, if not responsible, to the 
^legislature, the Legislature w’^ould be. consulted. In fact, the Army Sec- 
roiary has explained to us that the Secretary of State has already given 
fbiif undertaking. 
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There are two other points that have been made. One is that a Bill 
of this hature, which puts the coping stone on the constitution of an 
Indian Navy, is of little value owing to the terms under which Indianisa- 
tion is to proceed. Now, Sir, I understand that the total officer forces 
of tht. Marine is roughly about a hundred, and, therefore, the actual 
number of recruits required each year is bound to be very small on the 
present establishment. The Honourable the Army Secretary has told us 
that recruitment is to take i)hu*e, as to Indianisation, at the rate of one to 
two; and that, as a matter of actual fact, there* has been great difficulty in 
the past in securing ])eople of the requisite ability and temperament for this 
kind of post. T should like to ask the Honourable the Army Secretary 
whether, if Indians do find themselves available or able to pass the 
examination, which is only a very small part of the real test, and are also 
able to satisfy the training authorities and prove by their experience at 
sea' that they are suitable, is that mechanical limit absolutely fixed, like 
the law of the Modes and the Persians? I realise the difficulties and 
that the rate of Indianisation in the Indian Navy of the future as laid 
down at present is even greater than it is in the Army. But T do also 
realise the force of Indian feeling on this particular matter, and I would 
like to ask the Honourable the Army Secretary whether that is a mech- 
anical limit which cannot be changed if circumstances change in the 
direction of proving that there are Indians who are. able and fitted for 
these posts of responsibility. 

A motion luvs been moved to circulate this Bill for public opinion. I 
am frankly sceptical of the value of the public opinion which wo shall 
receiyq., not because there are not people who are qualified to give that 
opinion, but because of the form in which the Bill is sent out. It is no 
use asking merely for an opinion on this particular Bill, because it is very 
largely a technic.a'l matter — it deals with disciplinary subjects, and ordi- 
nary opinion on these matters would be of little avail. But if the refer- 
ence goes out in the broader sense and accompanying the Bill there is a 
very detailed statement as to the history of this w’liole development, and, 
I would also suggest in addition, a statement as to similar development 
in other ])arts of the Empire, then I think that some*, opinions might be 
received which will be of value; and if these suggestions are agreed to by 
'the Army Scerttary, we should not oppose circulation. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Mr- President, I would first like to cpngratii- 
late the Army Secretary on one of the most lucid speeches heard from 
Uie Government Benches. Not only was it lucid, but, in my luimble 
opinion, he ga've us a very fair statement of his case, putting not only 
his ]joint of view before us, but putting the point of view of this side of 
the House as he understood it from his reading of the previous debate. 

You, Sir, we have heard and we have seen, were one of those on this 
side of the Housa who opposed this measure and were instrumental with 
others in throwing it out. Today, if you had not had the great privilcg<3 
of sitting in the Chair, you might have been here, Sir, to support us in 
our desire to see this Bill circulated; but I venture to suggest, not know- 
ing your mind, or having had any discussion with you, that you, Sir» 
would not have been a party to throw out the Bill, because circumstances 
have changed: much water has flown under the bridge sincei that de- 
bate. So far as T can understand, the reasons for having thrown out 
this measure, I admit that they appear to have been good and sound in 
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1928. In 1928, the Assembly had before them an amendment of the 
Government of India Act of 1927, which gave power to the Governor 
General in Council to mjike whatever use he chose of that navy in peace 
and in war without consulting this House or without consulting public 
opinion in this country; and on that ground alone, perhaps, Mr. President, 
you and your friends were justified in rejecting this Bill. But since then 
we have had occasion to discuss the future constitution with regard to 
the defence of this country. It was prominently brought up during the 
three Round Table Conferences and it is no secret that those discussions 
(lid not give tlie Indian delegation thei satisfaction that they desired. 
Still it opened their eyes to the position today and the likely position in 
the future. 

So far as I can understand the Army Secretary, this so-called No/vy of 
ours is going to be lumped together with the Army, and whatever fate 
the Army will suffer from our point of view — i.e., whatever may be the 
constitution with regard to the Army — that constitution will apply to the 
Navy. If the Army is going to ha under the Governor General at his dis- 
cretion in the future, the Navy is going to be tlie same. My Honour- 
able friend, Mr. James, gave just now an exposition of the constitutional 
])osition. I arn afraid I cannot agree with him. He said that today the 
British Government could commandeer, whatever few ships we had, in 
lime of war witliout the consent of the Government of India. True, that 
is the constitutional position. What is the constitutional position going 
to be in the future? Just the same; for the Navy is going to be under 
the Governor General at his discretion, that is, under the Secretary of 
State, and, therefore, they can legally commandeer it in the future just 
a-s much as they can today. That is the constitutional position, and whe- 
ther you pass this Bill or you do not, there is going to be no change in 
the constitutional position with regard to the Navy. There is certainly 
going to be no constitutional change with regard to the Navy as compared 
to the Act of 1884, because the Navy like the» Army is going to be under 
llui Governor General and the Governor General alone, and not under the 
federal Government, but the Governor General at his discretion. But 
let us admit that one great concession has been made at the three Round 
Table Conferences: that was an admission by the Secret{iry of State that 
he would not allow the Indian Army to be used by the Governor General 
for purposes other than the defence of India without the approval of the 
Legislature. I deliberately use the word “approval’* and not the word 
“consult”, because I have a very vivid recollection of the discussion that 
took place. The point was raised that the Legislature might not be in 
Sessions when the Army might suddenly be required. The answer was 
that the Federal Government would then act at their discretion subject 
to, or in anticii)ation of, the approval of this House, and, therefore. Sir, 
«o far fvs my recollection goes, tho undertaking given by the Secretary of 
State with regard to the Army was that it would certainly be« used in 
any part of the world for the defence of India without the sanction of 
this House, but if it was to be used in any part of the world for any 
purpose other than the defence of India, the approval of this House would 
he obtained, and if there was not sulBcient time to obtain that approval, 
it would be used with the concurrence of the Federal Government, sub- 
ject, of course, to the approval of this House to be obtained later on. 
^hat is my understanding of the undertaking given by the Secretary of 
J^tate, and I would ask my Honourable friend to tell us whether, when 
he conveyed a message to this House this morning from the Secretary 

State, that message was of a character that I have tried to explain, 
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that is to say, that the Navy would not be used for purposes other than 
the defence of India without the approval of this House? There is a 
great difference, as my Honourable friend, our licader, said, between 
“consult'' and “approval", and I would like that point made perfectly 
clear. 

Then, Sir, the next important issue is the speed of Indianisation. We 
note that at present it is one to two in the recruitment for the Itoyal Indian 
Marine, and I was really very surprised to hear from my friend that even 
that recruitment was found difficult. Sir, I cannot help feeling that this 
recruitment for the Koyal Indian Marine has not been properly advertised. 
I had the temerity to interject and ask him why we could not make use 
of the “Dufferin"? Surely that is a good training ground; surely, the 
young men are of the proper age. He did tell us that they liad used the 
“Dufferin". But why not make use of it more extensively for recruiting 
youths that you may require for the lioyal Navy of the future ? Why, 
Sir ? Between the time he spoke and the time I returned to this House, — 
that is, merely during the time I had for lunch, I got one recruit for him, — 
and surely if I could obtain one recruit during the time of lunch, he could 
find two or three during the whole year. I feel. Sir, that this question 
of 'difficulty of recruiting suitable boys is not a solid defence. If you 
want boys of 14 to be supermen before you recruit them, you are not 
going to get them in any part of the world, but if you want young Indians, 
just as good material as you can get in any part of the world, — the younger 
the better, — you can get them in this country just as well as you can get 
in any other country if you will only keep your eyes open, your ears open 
and alldw your tongues to wag a little more. Sir, if you keep these 
appointments secret, — so much so that. — let me admit my ignorance, — I 
did not know till this morning that you were recruiting for the Hoyal 
Indian Marine, — let me tell that frankly, — that if 1, a Member of the 
Assembly, living in the City of Bombay, w'^as ignorant of that fact, bow 
much more will other parents, ready to semd their boys into the Navy, 
be ignorant of the fact th(it their sons have a chance of getting into one 
of the great defence forces of this country ? 

Sir, T do desire to draw attention of the Government to a point that 
has been brouglit up in this debate. Government were asked “you now" 
come up to us to change the Royal Indian Marine into the Royal Indian 
Navy, but when you made the Royal Indian Marine a combatant force, 
did you so much as ask us, — ‘if you please'?’' Now, such arguments are 
going to he brought up against this Government time and again in the 
future, — time and again let me say, — because in the past you had acted 
as if you were the only masters in India, there was no such thing as an 
Assembly, there was no such thing as a European Group even to consult, 
there was no such thing as public opinion, whether it be Indian or European; 
in the past you considered yourselves masters and acted as masters would 
in their own household with their servants. You are going to be reminded 
of that over and over again in the future whenever you come and ask for 
amendrnonis or improvements; for, irresponsible as we are, — and for the 
Army we are going to continue to he irresponsible, — we will tell you that 
you did this of your own accord without even asking us, “if you please." - • 

Sir Lancelot Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department); Is the 
Honourable Member addressing the Chair? 
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Sir OowaS]! Jehangir: Well, my friend suddenly realised the rules of 
debate. Sometimes in the House of Commons it is very common to 
address the opposite benches, as I have been addressing you. If my 
friend does not like it, let him get up and rejily, but let him not raise this 
sort of point of order. 

T say ‘'‘You” to the Government Benches, — when you did it in the past, 
remember, Mr. President, that the point will be brought up again and 
again, and it will be specially brought up in departments where this side 
of the House is to be kept irtesponsible, — ^it is nothing to be surprised at 
at all, — it is nothing about which you can complain; you may think that 
there is irresponsibility on this side, you may consider that we do not 
do justice to a question when you bring it before us or that we don’t 
consider it on its merits, — but when you have done cverj^thing in the past, 
and you sim])ly ask this side of the House to put its sign of approval to 
a measure, do not be surprised if this side of the House turns round and 
says: “You are responsible for the baby; you arc responsible for the 
infant; we are not going to be responsible for the child until you give us 
the control over the child in regard to its education, maintenance and 
everything else”. Sir, I fully realise the necessity of this Bill. The 
necessity of the Bill is the question of prestige, it is a question of sentiment. 
The Royal Indian Marine has not got the position of the Royal Navy. 
You will find officers of the Royal Indi«an Marine attaching to their names 
the letters R. I. M., but they want the privilege of fixing the letters 
R. N. (Royal Navy) to their names, and, if this Bill is passed, whether 
they be Indians or Europeans, they will be members of the senior fighting 
force of England. That is what they want, and that is what they are most 
anxious to get. I have not the slightest hesitation in conceding that to 
them if it was in my humble power, — ^but I have no power, — ^let them 
have that privilege, let them be called Members of tlie Royal Navy, — 
I have no objection. But these constitutional questions do arise, and 1 
would put it to my Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, from another 
point of view. 

The Army is a well established fighting force in tiiis country. The Navy 
is merely a baby compared to the Army in India. Would it not be in the 
interests of all concerned to give this House, to give tlie Federal Govern- 
ment a little' more power, a little more responsibility for the Navy than 
you can afford to give with regard to the Army ? Would it not interest 
this country in their Navy much more if you give them and their Federal 
Government a little more responsibility, and allow them to vote the money 
for the Navy? I venture to suggest that if this House in the future was 
given the power to vote the monies for the new Navy, and if Government 
came up and asked for Rs. two or three crores — they are asking for 
Rs. ()0 lakhs now — the House would say most probably, take Rs. two or 
three crores and give us a better Navy. It is quite possible, that may be 
the position. This matter was never discussed at the Round Table 
Conferences. It was all lumped together in the question of defence. The 
Army was so predominant in our minds that we never thought of the 
Royal Indian Marine. I venture to suggest that several of us would have 
put this point of view before His Majesty’s Government. You can well 
afford to give this side of the House more privileges, more powers, more 
responsibility with regard to this little Navy rather than tinker or meddle 
with the Army. I would ask my Honourable friend to ask his Government 
to consider it from that point of view affd to tell us what he 'thinks and 
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his Government think when this Bill comes back before this Honourable 
House with the opinions of the country. I would again mention for the 
information of my Honourable friends that this is a very safe line of 
advance in responsibility in the fighting forces. I can understand the 
hesitation of His Majesty’s Government, of the Benches opposite, or even 
many of the Honourable Members behind me hesitating to take any res- 
ponsibility for the Army on our shoulders immediately. I can understand 
that, but, with regard to the Navy, the matter is a very different thing. 
This Bill is going for circulation and I do not mean to keep you any longer. 
I welcome this Bill. I welcome whatever opportunities my countrymen 
get to defend themselves, to learn the art of defence. Even if it be one 
in three, I welcome it knowing very well that, within a very few years, 
it will be two in three, and in a few more years, it will be three in three. 
It is bound to come, nothing can stop it. But the longer we delay in 
taking the one, the longer will be the delay in getting the three. That 
has been my view' both on the Army and on the Air Force. 

Now, there is just one more point, — ^what is tlie exact difference betw'een 
the Air Force and the Navy. In the Air Force Bill, it was provided that 
all the Otficers shall be Indians. Of course, you have not got the Indians, 
but 1 understand that the Officers will be lent by the Royal Air Force. 
While,’ here, in this Navy Bill they w'ill not be lent, but .they will be 
directly recruited in England for this Indian Navy. T think that there is 
scoi)e for amendment here. Perhaps the Army Secretary will devote a 
little more attention to tliis matter and see wliether the new Bill cannot be 
brought more into line with the Air Force Act. 1 personally think that a 
great deal can be done in that direction which will satisfy this side of the 
House and will really make for a number of years no material change. 
You will borrow from the Royal Navy certain Officers for the Royal Indian 
Navy, you wall not recruit them while Indians you will recruit. It may 
be impractical : 1 am not by any means an expert, I am purely an ignoramus 
on this question. But I see some lino of advance in this direction, and I 
would put it to the Army Secretary, and especially to the public, who 
are to express an opinion, to express an opinion from that point of view. 
Sir, I have done. 

' Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan (Nominated Non-Offidial): There arc 
two questions involved in this discussion; one is the motion for ref(.*ren(H- 
of the Bill to a Select Committee and the other is the amendment to 
circulate this Bill for eliciting public opinions. Its usefulness and other 
questions can be discussed later on. As a rule, T am ahvays in favour of 
circulation of Bills for public opinion. 

An Honourable Member: Don’t make this an exception. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: I oppose amendments for circulation 
where I sec no advantage or usefulness would be achieved by circulation. 
The Bill is of such a nature that, if we send it for circulation, it will serve 
no useful purpose. Honourable Members here have to decide whether 
they should, by a majority, accept or reject the Bill on its merits, and 
this can be achieved if the Bill is referred to a Select Committee and 
comes back to this House. So, to save the time of the House, I think 
it is better if the Bill is referred to a Select Committee, and, when it comes 
back, Honourable Members wilj^ have full time to speak on the merits or 
demerits of the Bill, and by a majority of the votes the fate of the Bill 
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an be decided. With these remarks, I support the motion for reference 
f the Bill to a Select Committee, and oppose the motion for circulation. 

Mr. S. O. Jog (Berar Representative): I am very thankful to the Chair 
or the opportunity that it has given to me. The other Parties have 
liken part in this debate, and, so far as the Nationalist Party is concerned, 
s this is a question which we must approach from a nationalist point of 
iew, as a Whip of the Nationalist Party, I must stand and give expression 
0 my views in the matter. 

An Honourable Member: What about the Leader? 

Mr. S. G. Jog: The Leader will follow. (Laughter.) I look at this 
luestion from an entirely different point of view. T look at it as a ques- 
ion which involves a matter of great and far reaching importance. I do 
lot agree with the Army Secretary that it is a Bill of mere formality 
vhich can be introduced and passed in one and the same sitting without 
lending the Bill for ])ublic opinion. 

The Honourable Member, who just spoke before me, said that, as 
L rule, in the case of all essential and important Bills, public opinion 
ihould be ascertained. But I see no reason why in this particular Bill he 
ikould make an exception and ask for going into the Select Committee 
it once. My friend has not probably understood the implications of the 
ucasure before the House and its far reaching effects. Last time, in July, 
vlien we met in a Committee, a Committee which was known as the War 
Pi-nsions Committee, my friend, the Army Secretary, at the close of those 
liscussions, gave out to us that he would soon introduce a Bill, known as 
he Navy Discipline Bill, and he asked us to carefully consider the question 
uul to give our support if we could to that Bill. T have taken some pains 

0 read the literature on the point. At the same time, the Army Secre- 
ary knows that when this Bill was introduced last time, it evoked a lot 
)f criticism and the Bill was thrown out by one vote. I assure him that 
AC in this side of the House will not probably evince the same mentality 
A'liic.h the Swrarajists evinced in those days and we will carefully examine 

Bill and will discuss the Bill on its merits. As Nationalists, if w^e find 
Hiat there is an improvement in this Bill and it takes us a stage forward, 
'VO will lend our support to it. I find from the statement wdiicli the Army 
Socroiary has made that there is certainly an improvement on the old Bill . 

1 should like to look at the Bill from a dispassionate point of view^ and 
'lot go into the old history of the case. There is one charge against the 
Government so far as this Bill is concerned. Government are probably 
smarting under the defeat which they had in the year 1928, because, in 
spite of great efforts, they lost the Bill by one vote. Some people may 
say that the House is weak. I do not at all think that the House is wejik, 
but Government are open to the charge that they might take advantage of 
^vhat people think and like to rush through this Bill by making this motion 
for Select Committee. This is not the time when Government should rush 
tbroiigh the Bill, but they should see that it goes for ascertaining public 
‘opinion. 

The question of the Navy is one of national importance. We Indians 
^ust certainly have our own Navy. Not oifty must we have our own 
Navy, but our ambition is that we should crefltte our own Navy. It should 

a Navy not merely in name, but it should be Indian both in name and 
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spirit. Since the War, I presume that your angle of vision has undergone 
a considerable change. We also look at the question from the point of 
view of national defence. We Indians must have our own Army. We 
must be able to control our own Army, So also we must have a Navy 
of our own. We must have n predominance of Indian element. But, 
after the War, what have you done ? I will just express the point of viow 
put fo;*ward by my friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir. We were never consulted. 
You appointed a Departmental Committee under the chairmanship of Lord 
Eawlinson, and, without consulting this House or even taking any Non- 
Official Member into confidence, you came to certain conclusions. You 
reported the matter to Parliament. Legislation was taken in Parliament. ' 
All these things were done without consulting us on the point althou;Tii 
the question was of vital and material importance to India's aspirations. 
You know all these things. You yourself created the child and you are now 
coming forward for the christening ceremony of the child. We are not 
here only for the christening ceremony of the child which you have created. 


As regards the question of Indianisation, we will have to see whellitr 
the big name of Navy which you want to give is a real thing or a sort 
of toy. We will have to carefully examine what the provisions wdll b(' so 
far as Indianisation is concerned. It is not necessary to go into the history 
of the question. In that case I will have to take you more than 2, ()()() 
years back. We had a Navy of our own then, but times have changed. 
All those things have gone. We must look at these things from a reorgani- 
sation point of view, and India's aspirations must bo fulfilled. I have go) 
wdth me a book which gives a history of the whole case. Every one of 
us on this side of the House will have to be proud, because the questio?i 
of the Navy is a question, of Empire defence. Whether you wish it or not, 
willingly or unwillingly, we have become a part of the Empire, and tiu* 
responsibility for the defence of the Empire rests on us as much as tlii‘ 
British elements. We are prepared to shoulder the responsibility and t}i(‘ 
financial burden, but we must also see that it is a navy which wt‘ can 
call our own. I do not want to tire out the House by reading a long 
extract, but I will read a small portion from a book which will sliow yon 
how' the question stands. This is a book written by one Hector C. 
Byw’ater called “Navies and Nations”, in which 1 am glad to find that 
India is given a small portion- He says: 


“India has for many years past maintained a fleet of tirmed transports and 
vessels, constituting the Iloyal Indian Marine. Besides paying about £350,000 a 
for the upkeep of this fleet, which has little f>r no military value, she 
£100,000 annually towards the maintenance of an East Indies Squadron of the IJritish 
Navy. In February 1926, however, an important change in the character of 
Indian sea service was foreshadowed in the following terms : Subject to the ncrcssJC’.' 
legislation, it has been decided to reconstruct the Royal Indian Marine as a conil)J»tJ>n 
force, to enable India to enter upon the first stage of her naval development, and ulti- 
mately to undertake her own naval defence. Subject to His Maiesty’s approvul, tu* 
service will be known as the Royal Indian Navy and will fly the White Ensign. 
told that the White Ensign is flying even now) In addition to the functions hitlu'r 0 
discharged by the Marine, the new Navy is to undertake the training of 
for service in war and the organisation of naval defences at ports which are 
control of the Indian Government. It is to consist at first of four sloops, 
craft, four trawlers, two survey ships, and one depot ship.. Indians are eligibl*^ 
Commissions. (However poor i4 may be, let us consider it is a good beginning ‘VI 
present.) In time to come, the Royal Indian Navy may represent no insigm»|^ 
factor in the defence of the Empire. The geographical posftion of India 
such as to invest any local naval force with unusual strategic value. In tune of 
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the control of the Indian Ocean would be essential to the safety of Imperial conim^nica> 
tions, while the defence of India’s extensive coast line, with its numerous and wealthy 
ports, alone would justify the upkeep of an adequate local squadron. Politically, too, 
the creation of the Royal Indian Navy is a wise move, for as Professor Rushbrook 
Williams observed in his survey of India in 192J^-^5, ‘the national aspirations of the 
educated classes, as voiced in the Legislative Assembly, are tending steadily towards 
the formulation of a policy which will secure for India a future upon the seas’.” 

(Hear, hear.) 

That is a very significant paragraph, Sir. It gives us our aspirations. 
We have rendered you very valuable services during the War, we liave 
justified your confidence in us, we have justified the trust reposed in us, 

-ud it is now for you . > . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member must address the Chair. 

Mr. S. O. Jog: . . . and it is now for you to take a bold step in the 
matter, and not to come forward in a miserly fashion, to come forward 
with a better and a bold scheme which will satisfy the aspirations of my 
countrymen. Sir, I look forward to this measure w^hich is a move in the 
right direction, howsoever small it may be. Later on, no doubt it will 
develop, but, at the same time, I would like to see that public opinion 
is ascertained in the matter, and, instead of rushing through the Bill, just 
to avoid the charge which some have detected, let us see what the public 
opinion in the matter is. With these few observations, T support tlu* 
notion for circulation. 


Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: Sir, I am gratified that tliis Bill has met, in 
[n’iiic*if)lo, with a coiisidc'rable amount of support from Honourable Members 
()])])osilo. At the same time T cannot help being somewhat disa])])ointed, 
personallv, that from the speeches of certain Honourable Mombc'rs there 
still app(airs to bo an ineradicable sns])ici(m as to onr objects and intentions 
ip. liringing forwm'd this Bill. Both the Leader of the Opposition and also 
my friend, Mr. (biya Prasad Singh, could not really believe that wo were 
It, forward merely in order to change the name of the Poval Indian 
nine into the Boval Tiidiaii Navy and for no other purpose. And yet. 
bir. r lifive beam asked for cx])lanations, further explanations as to our real 
rp'isojis for bringing forward this .Bill, and I can lionestly lay my hand 
on inv heart and say that fliero are no other reasons, and, therefore, it is 
innwsible for me to give any further ex])lanation. The fact is, as my 
noiioiirablo friend. Sir (knvasji Jehangir, rightly recognised, the Bill is- 
mojvly intended to in(?rease ilie prestige and the status of our force in 
bulia; and .T maintain that we can do that in the most effective way by 
‘ hiding its title from “Royal Indian Marine” to “Royal Inditin Navy”, 
^^ow, it is perfectly trno that tlie Royal Indian Marine at present is regulated 
and governed by some sort of code of discipline and it would be possible 
mr us to continue that position. T presume it would also be possible for 
to introduce in this House a measure to bring into existence an Indian 
Afjyv — a self-contained measure, as the Leader of the Opposition suggested 
'"-'Put the result of that would be that we should not increase the prestige 
‘‘^^d the status of the force in the same v^ay aft we should by this measure. It 
''ould not give them that connection, with the Royal Navy, whieb is really 
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, needed to increase the prestige and the status of the force in the way 
that we desire. That, Sir, is all I have to say on that aspect of the matter. 

Then, a great deal was said about the constitutional position — about 
what was going to happen in the future with regard to the reservation of 
defence. What was the necessity of rushing this Bill through now; would 
it not be better to wait and see what the position was going to be, and so 

^ on? Well, as I have explained, the Government are in no 

huiTv about this matter, and I may say at once that I 

shall be prepared to accept the motion for circulation; but I should 
just like to say a few words on this point. It seems to me that 
all the arguments that Honourable Members have produced in 
favour of delay in this matter, before making up their minds whether 
to have an Indian Navy or not, might have applied with exactly 

equal force to the measure that we brought forward some years ago con- 
stituting the Indian Air Force. There was then no suspicion in Honourable 
Members' minds that we were going to use the Indian Air Force for the 
defence of Singapore, or that we were going to increase expenditure upon 
it out of all proportion, or that we were going to spend the tax-payer's 
money without getting their consent Sir, it is perfectly obvious from 
what has fallen from various Honouraldo Members' lips today that these 
objections from the constitutional point of view and the desire to know 
what is going to happen in the future have really no very solid foundation. 
The real objection is that this Indian Navy is not going to be a completely 
and entirely Indian force. If it was to be an entirely Indian force, I do 
not think we should have heard one word about these constitutional objec- 
tions. Sir, I did my best to explain why it was that we had to continue, 
or why we thought it was necessarv to continue, a measure of British 
reeruitment to the Indian Navy for a period of years. I then said that the 
House would be at liberty to nre^s us in see son and out of season for can 
increase in the nieasuro of Indi«anisation «and thcat we should give nn 
increase as soon as we were prepared to (!o so- I should like to expand a 
little what I said on that subject, espoeially in view of what my Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. J,ames, said when he asked whether that limit of onc- 
' third Indians was laid down for all time. Of course th.at is not so. The 
limit of 33J per cent is by no means laid down as a limit w'hicli we cannot 
under any circumstances exceed. The poitit is that wc hca;ve, in the past, 
expeiaenced considerable difficulty in getting recruits. I know my friend. 
Sir Cow^asji Jehangir, can hardly believe th.at. He says that ho has secured 
a recruit since we broke up for lunch, and he seemed to think that wo wore 
not taking proper steps in the matter. I would expho/in in that connection 
that the advertisements for the Eoval Indian Marino examin.ations, which 
are held by the Public Serviee Commission, are issued in exactly the same 
way as the advertisements for the excamin.alions for the Indiah Civil Ser- 
vice or for the Army. Now, for the Civil Service we do get a very large 
number of recruits coming forward, and for the Army we get a very large 
number of recruits coming forward. The examinations for the Marine 
.arc held in exactly the same way and under the same arrangements, hid 
for the Marine we simply do not get any appreciable number of people 
coming forward. 

Six Oowasji Jehangir; What is the age of recruitment? 

Hr. O. B. P. Tottenham: About 18 to 20- 
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SL Abdur Rahim: Arc the conditions of service also advertised at the 
same time?- 

Mr. O. R. F* Tottenham: Yes. Sir. The full conditions of service are 
advertised and all information is availabie to the public. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan liural) : Is it not a fact that you occasionally recruit only one 
person from the whole of India, and the number of vacancies seldom 
increase beyond two or three, and, then, out of these few seats one is 
reserved for the “DufPerin” cadets, and that that is the reason that you do 
not get many applicants? 

Mr. O. R. P. Tottenham: It may be that there are a very small number 
of vacancies, and that may be one reason why people do not come for- 
ward. With reference to what my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, has said 
about recruiting from the “Dufferin'\ I have made it clear that wo should 
in many ways prefer to accept the "Dufferin*' as our source of recruitment 
to the Tloyal Indian Marine, were it not for the fact that we had given the 
public undertaking that there must be an open competition. But in that 
connection I would point out that if woTild be impossible for us to take 
recruits from the ''DuiTcrin’’ without in some way altering the curriculum 
of the boys in the ''Dufforin’*. The boys we have taken from the 
**DufFerin’* have had to undergo some special coaching in an army or 
marine class in order to fit themselves for this examination. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Is there any special course necessary before an 
applicant can sit for this cxamiiiition ? And if that is so, what facilities 
have been given to secure the necessary knowledge? 


Mr. G. R, F, Tottenham: The curriculum fo..' the examination is pub- 
lished, and it is an ordinary curriculum which the educational institu- 
tions of the country can provide. It is merely that in the “DufPerin*’ 
the boys are trained in a particular w^ay and they are not taught some 
of the subjects wdiich arc required for the Indian Marine. That is all. 

Then, Sir, the Leader of the Oppositi on referred to wdiat I said this 
inerning about consulting the Legislature in the event of lending the Indian 
Navy for purposes other than the defence of India and he wished, I think, 
tc know^ w^hat the position was going to be undei the new Constitution in 
that respect. Also my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, referred to what he 
said was a statement by the Secretary of State, I do not quite know m 
what connection the statement was made, nor have I been able to trace 
it. 


Biwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non-Muham- 
mad.an Urban) : I can give the reference if the Honourable Member wants 
it. It was made at the Session of the Third Round Table Conference. 
He said that the decision of the Federal Government and the Federal Legis- 
lature would be taken on the question of utilising the army for non-Indian 
dofenco. He clearly said that some w^ay would be found by which the 

D 2 
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decision of the Federal Executive ami the i'^edcral Legislature would be 
tak£>i before the army could be usi d for j)uiposes other than the Indian 
defence. 

I 

Mr. O. B. P. Tottenham: That is a news tome: I had not seen tliat. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I will give the actual words 
of the Secretary of St«ate. He said: 

“More difficult questions arose in cases where Indian troops might be employed 
for purposes other than directly Indian jjurposes. Now, in those cases 1 can say to 
him I would prefer not to bo precise as to the exact method. 1 myself feel sure that 
a means will be found to leave the decision in some manner to the Federal Ministry 
and to the Federal Legislature.” 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I may inform the Honourable the Army Secre- 
tary that the point was raised as to udiat would happen if the Legislature 
wap not in Sessions, and the Secretary of State said that in that eventuality 
the decision might be taken by the Federal Government subject to the 
subsequent approval of the Legislature. 

Mr. O. B, F. Tottenham: 1 umierstand, in any case, that this state- 
ment by Sir Samuel Hoarc was a mere expn'ssion of opinion in the course 
cf discussion. He did not actually make a promise that it would be put 
in the Constitution. I would have some diiViculty in understanding how it 
could be laid down in the Constitution Act that the approval of the Legis- 
lature was to be Mecuired to the use cf troops m circumstances of tliis nature 
so long as the general constil utional position was that the defence services 
were tc bo a reserved subject, 'riie two attitudes would seem to bo in- 
consistent with each other. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: They are not inconsistent. Wo are talking of 
troops being used for purposes other than the defeneo ol India. Only 
in that case would ilie Fochu’al GovernniGnt or the Legislature come in. 
This provision, liowever, would not apply in all those cases in which the 
troops were used for the defence of India in India or out of India. 

Mr. 0*. B. P. Tottenham: It is not only defence that is going to t!c a 
rescived subject, but also, 1 imdei^staiid, foreign relations, wliich include 
intor-im])oria] relations. I do not understand how a decision by the 
Legislature would })e consistent with the rc'scrvation of these subjects under 
the now (Constitution. However, I am probably proceeding outside my 
own province in discussing these matters. All I can say is that the 
announcement which I made this morning that it was the intention to 
consult the Legislature, whenever possible, about the use of the Navy for 
purposes other than the defence of India would naturally be improved to 

certain extent by the position under the new Constitution. At the ])resenl 
moment, the authority to decide is the Governor General in Coimcil and the 
authority to be consulted is the Legislature. The Legislature is in Session 
only for a certain length of time, and, it may, therefore, be necessary to take 
a decision without the advice of the Legislature. In future, the authority 
to decide will presumably be the Governor General and the authority to 
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Lo consulted will presumably be the Federal Government. The Federal 
Government will always be in existence, and I think my Honoura|jle 
friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, has rather under-estimated the responsiveness 
of the authorities responsible for defence to Indian opinion in a matter 
of this kind. I have no doubt that if it was enjoined that the (Tovernor 
General should in future consult the Federal Ministers in a matter of this 
kind, he would naturally do so, and, not only would he do so, but He 
would also bo very largely guided by their advice. But I cannot see how 
it would be possible to lay doWn in the Constitution Act that the decision 
in these matters should rest with the elected Legislature of the country, 
so long as these subjects are reserved, that is to say, are reserved from 
the control of the Legislature. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: \Vc could only quote the words of the Secretary 
of State at the Third Bound Table Conference. 


Mr. Q-. R. F. Tottenham: My Honourable friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
niiidc several other interesting suggestions as to the possibility of dealing 
witli the Navy as a separate issue apart from the Army. He made the 
suggesiion that naval expenditure might be made votable and subject to 
the control of the Legislature, while army expenditure need not. I am 
sure that he will not expect me to give an answer at the present moment, 
'i’he gist of the whole matter, as I said before, lies in the question whether 
the Indian Navy is to be a puroly^ Indian force or whether for a limited 
period it has to be partially British and partially Indian. Although, as 1 
said bclbro, the extent of Indianisatiou at the present moment is only 
onc-thircl, there is no reason why that ratio should remain for ever. What 
r do say is that so long as the Boyal Indian Marine remains the Boyal 
Indian Alarine, I personally can see very little chance of extending India- 
nisation simfdy because the Boyal Indian Marine is a force which does 
not attract voung Indians of a suitable type. If the Royal Indian Marine 
wen} convorled into the Boyal Indian Navy, I ])ersonally believe that it 
would attract young Indians of the right class in much greater numbers 
and T bedievG we should find it far easier to extend the rate of Indianisa 


tion in (*011 sequence. ij.il 

As regards the question of circulation, I have already explained tliac 
tlu! (lovcrnuicnt of India are not in a great hurry about this matter. Wa 
ciinnot pretend that there is any groat urgency nl)out it. I do, however, 
share the doubts c-xpressed by my Honourable friend, Mr. James, as to 
tlio usefulness of cireulating this Bill for public opinion, because I do not 
iliink that the authorities to whom we shall circulate it will really aua 
vei v much to our knowledge of the subject. Also I cannot accept the 
suggestion which was made by my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Irasad 
Singh, that this Assembly which was competent, and fu% competent, to 
revise the opinion of its predecessor as to the Reserve Bank is not in a 
position to revise its opinion about the Indian Navy. However m viOT 
of the feeling that has been expressed in favour of circulation, I shall have 
Ho objection to accepting the amendment. 

Mr, PrMident (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The 
ijiiestion ’s ; 

"That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 
3lst July, ig34.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Fiv^ of the Clock. 



The Assembly re-assembled at Five of the Clock, Mr. President (Th& 
Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty) in the Chair. 

* 


THE BUDGET FOE 1934-35. 

(Tlie Honourable Sir George Schuster, on rising to present the Budget, 
was greeted with prolonged Cheers.) 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Once more a year 
has passed, and it falls to me to give an account of India’s financial 
administration and to present proposals for the coming year. 

2. This is the last occasion on which I shall do so and for this reason 
it seems appropriate to take stock of the course of financial affairs during 
the past few years and to present the proxjosals for the current year in relation 
to a somewhat wider background than usual. I propose to do this not merely 
because this year marks the last chapter in the story of a particular Finance 
Member, but also because I have certain proposals to make this year which 
can only be properly understood in this wider setting. 

3. I need hardly take time in describing the painfully well known features 
of what has happened to the world since the end of 1929, when wo entered 
into the severest period of economic disturbance and depression which our 
modem system has experienced, and during which all countries have been 
faced with almost insoluble difficulties and tasks of readjustment as regards 
their public finance. I will only deal briefly with a few salient facts. As a 
measure of India’s difficulties I may remind the House that whereas in the 
10 years ending March 31, 1930, the value of India’s exports and re-exports 
of merchandise averaged just under 326 crores, in 1930-31 that fell to just 
under 226 orores, in 1931-32 to about 160 crores, and in 1932-33 to 135|. 
Imports of merchandise though they did not fall quite in the same proportion 
as exports, owing to the well known fact that private gold exports gave India 
a supplementary purchasing power, nevertheless fell very steeply from an. 
average of 242 crores for the ten years ending March 31, 1930 to 163 crores in 
1930-31, 125 crores in 1931-32, and 132 crores in 1932-33. In view of the 
extent to which we rely on customs import duties for revenue, the effects 
of this enormous drop must be obvious. At the same time our other main 
source of tax revenue — ^income tax — was heavily cut into. I may give one 
simple index of this fall. Taking the head of income assessable as “ profits”, 
the annual profits of companies and registered firms in India which averaged 
Over 53 crores in the eight years ending March 31 , 1930 fell to under 29 crores 
in 1932-33. Simultaneously with this crumbling of the foundations of our 
t^x revenue, there has been a heavy drop in non-tax revenue ; and I 
would invite the attention of those interested in this matter to the 
analytical tables published at the beginning of the Finance Secretary’s 
Memorandum. Non-tax revenue, which in 1923-L4 was Rs. 30j crores, 
had iaDcn in 1929-30 to Rs. 19J crores and for 1934-35 is down to Rs. 5.i 
orores. This has of course put a heavy strain on tax revenue. Lastly, 
we have had at the same time to face serious losses of customs import 
duties for reasons other than the economic depression, namely, as a result 
of the operation of protective policies, especially as regards cotton piece- 
goods and sugar. 

’ . ^ 4. The story of how these developments were reflected in India’s publi^r 
j^auces has been told from year to year in my budget speeches. At the outset 
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revenue was falling away too rapidly for us to keep pace with the situation, and 
in 1930-31 and 1931-32 we incurred deficits which were larger than the amount 
set aside each year for the reduction of debt. In the middle of the latter 
year, however, we took drastic emergency measures by way of retrenchment, 
cuts in pay, and taxation, the objective of which was that the position should 
be so restored by March 31,* 1933 as not only to produce equilibrium for the 
future, but to create a soundly balanced position for the two years 1931-32 
and 1932-33 combined. These steps, as I recorded in my budget speech 
last year, fully succeeded in their object, and I may briefly remind the House 
of the figures as now shown in the final accounts. 

%'he actual result for 1932-33 is that after providing 6,84 lakhs for 
Reduction of Debt there was a surplus of 1,55 lakhs, so that without taking 
into account Reduction of Debt the excess of receipts over outgoings was 
8,39 lakhs. As in 1931-32 the corresponding figure had been a deficiency of 
4,86 lakhs, the not result is that over the two years combined we not only 
paid our way so far as budgetary income and expenditure is concerned, but in 
addition provided a sum of 3,53 lakhs for Reduction of Debt. 

5. Current year, 1933-34, — How then are we faring in the current year ? 
Our revised estimates show that, leaving out of account the Reduction of 
Debt provision, we shall have a surplus of 4,29 lakhs. In the budget estimates 
we had hoped for a surplus of 25 lakhs after providing 6,88 lakhs for Reduction 
of Debt, so that the net result is 2,84 lakhs less favourable than our estimates. 
This deterioration is accounted for by a drop of 5,04 lakhs on revenue, partly 
balanced by a saving of 2,20 lakhs on expenditure. The full figures are as 
follows ; 

Budget, 

1933-34. 

Total Revenue . 124,35 

Expenditure {exclusive of Reduction 

of Debt) . • . . 117,22 


Balance . +7,13 


Provision for Reduction of Debt . 6,88 

Final balance . • +25 

6. The explanation of the falling off of revenue is simple, and in some 
respects not so unsatisfactory as the figures themselves would appear to 
indicate. The chief differences which I need deal with in this general account 
are a deficiency on the estimates of 4,38 lakhs under Customs and 93 lakhs 
under Income Tax. As regards Customs, last year I made it quite clear 
that it was impossible in the entirely abnormal conditions then prevailing 
to find any reliable basis for forecasting customs receipts, and I therefore 
framed my estimates on the assumption that the conditions of the previous 
year as regards exports and imports of merchandise would be repeated,^ 
Subject to allowance of a drop of about 1 crore in import duties to cover 
decreases in sugar import duty due to the growth of Indian production and in 
the cotton piece-goods duty where the figures for 1932-33 had to be regarded 
as abnormal. The results have proved that we did not allow enough for 
these changes. The effects of the development of the sugar industry in India 
have been felt more rapidly than we anticipated, and we now expect to be 
1>10 lakhs short of our estimates on sugar while as regards cotton piece-gpoda 
and other textiles it is now clear that the receipts for 1932-33 were entirely 
abnormal, and we estimate that the dutiies on the whole range of textile 


Revised, 

1933-34. 

119,31 

115,02 


+4,29, 
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fabrics and yarn will be 2,67 lakhs less than the budget estimate and 3,63 
lakhs less than the actuals for 1932-33.* 

Apart from the shortfall under these two heads, which account for the 
greater part of the drop, there has been a slight falling off under a number of 
other heads. 

There is some consolation to be drawn from these results. The falling off 
in imports of sugar and textiles at least means that Indian producers have 
had a greater share in the home market, while as regards the general filling 
off in imports this has been balanced by a substantial increase in exerts 
and a satisfactory feature is that as a result of these changes India is 
moving back towards her normal favourable balance of trade in merchandise 
and is thus diminishing her reliance on gold exports in order to maintain an 
even keel. The position in this respect is interesting and significant. Last 
year in the 9 months to December exports of merchandise (including 
re-exports) amounted to 99 crores and imports of merchandise to 102 
crores, thus showing an adverse balance of 3 crores. For the same period 
this year exports have been 111 crores and imports 85 crores thus showing a 
favourable balance of 26 crores, and an increase in exports of 12 crores 
combined with a decline in imports of 17 crores. 

7. Tumingtotheother decreases in revenue, I have mentioned income tax 
where we expect to fall short of our estimates by 93 lakhs, and all one can say 
about this is that it is unhappily an illustration of the depth of the general 
depression. 

8. As to the other heads of revenue, I need not comment at length. Net 
receipts from Opium are up by 24 lakhs (gross 39) owing to exports of provision 
opium being larger than anticipated. 

* The course of revenue receipts over the last few years under tiiis important head 
is interesting as brought out in tlie following summary ; 

Sum^nary of receipts from Customs import duties on, textile fabrics and yam. 

(In lakhs of rupees.) 


Number 

of 

Article in 




i 

1 

1 

1 


i 

Biids;ci<, 

Bevised, 

Budget, 
193-1 -3;'» 

Customs 

Bevenue 

State- 

ment. 

.1928-29, 

i 

1929 -.30. 

19.30-31.! 

i 

1931-32., 1932-33.' 

1 

1 

1 

1933-34 

1933-34. 

» 

i6 i 

1 

Artilloial silk yarn 
and thread. 

10 

7 

7 

11 

17 

20 

14 

15 

17 

Cotton yarn and 
thread. 

40 

45 

30 

37 

5:> 

48 

40 1 

45 

17AI 

1 

1 

Artificial silk picce- 
uoo'is (other than 
rents). 

... 




... 

90 

70 

1 

70 

18 • 

Silk and artificial 
silk mivtures. 

8 

8 

5 

18 

48 

45 

42 

42 

29 

Yarn and textile 
fabrics not liable 
to rreforeutlal 

rates of duty. 

1,75 

1.59 

99 

1,11 

1,36 

95 

75 

1,00 

32 

Silk piece-goods and 
manutactures of 
silk and artificial 
silk not otherwise 
specified. 

88 

79 

50 

1,07 

2,65 

1,60 

1.20 

i 

1,20 

42-45 

Cotton piece-goods . 

6.04 

5,84 

3,78 

i 3,71 

6,63 

6,10 

4,40 

4,26 


Total of all the 
above Items. 

0,31 

8,82 

6,04 

1 6,55 

11,64 

10,66 

8,01 

8.17 

58 ^ 

Haberdashery and 
millinery. 

... 

... 

... 

' 

... 

25 

1 1^ 

15 


Giuin) Total • 

... 

... 

... 

1 

Hi 


8,10 

8,32 
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Interest and Currency and Mint receipts are down by &S lakhs and 51 lakhs 
respectively due to the lower rates of interest prevailing — ^the latter of course 
being balanced by a reduction in interest paid. As against this we have had 
s, windfall under the head of Extraordinary Receipts of 33 lakhs due to the 
repayment of a pre-war debt by the Persian Government. 

The position as regards revenue may be summarised as follows : 


Summary of main differences between Revised Estimates, 1933-34 and Bridget 

Estimates. 


+Better, 
— ^Worse. 


Customs 

Taxes on Income 
Salt .... 
Opium receipts (gross) . 
Interest receipts . 

Currency and Mint receipts 
Other heads 


+ 

4,38 

. . 

93 

• . 

20 

39 

• m 

• . 

23 

• • 

61 

82 

• • 

1,21 

6,25 


V y ; 

—5,04 


9. Expenditure, 1933-34. — As regards expenditure, I need not say much at 
this stage. The saving over our budget estimates of 2,20 lakhs is due mainly 
to two causes, first the receipt of 1,78 lakhs on account of the payments from 
His Majesty’s Government towards the Defence budget following the Capitation 
Tribunal award, and secondly the non-payment of 88 lakhs interest on war 
debt for which we had provided in the budget. 

10. I shall have more to say on the significance of those various changes 
at a later stage. For the moment, before I come to my proposals for next 
year, I want to turn to a review of the effects of our policy during the past 
three years, that is to say, since the real crisis began. 

As to the budgetary position, the figures w^hich I have already given 
amount to this, that during these three years we shall have met all our current 
expenditure out of revenue and realised a total surplus balance of nearly 
Rs. 8 crores which had gone to swell our balances and reduce o ir debt (3,53 
lakhs on 1931-32 and 1932-33 combined and 4,29 lakhs in 1933-34). 

The figures may be conveniently summarised as follows : 

Rs. Crores. 

1933-34 

1931-32. 1932-33. (Revised 

• Estimate.) 

Revenue 121 *64 126*40 119*31 

Expenditure (exclusive of Debt 

Reduction provision) . . 126’50 llS’Ol 116'02 

+8*39 +4*29 


Balance 


— 4-86 
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11. This soundness in our budgetary policy has enabled us to effect a 
striking improvement in our general position. When the crisis of September 
1931 came upon us we were in a very vulnerable condition for two reasons, 
first, our external currency reserves were unduly low, and secondly, we had a 
dangerous load of floating and short term debt hanging over us. As to currency 
reserves, the gold and sterling securities (and I shall take gold at the old 
parity throughout this comparison) in the Paper Currency and Gold Standard 
Reserves amounted on September 21, 1931 to 57*82 crores against a note 
issue of 146 crores, or a proportion of 40 per cent. On March 31, 1934, we 
estimate that the position will be gold and sterling securities 106 crores, note 
issue 178 crores, percentage 60 per cent. There has thus been an increase in 
the value of our external reserves since the crisis began of 48 • 17 crores (leaving 
out of account the potential profit on gold which at present amounts to a 
hidden reserve of 27 crores). 

12. Now let us consider the floating and short term debt position. At 
the end of September, 1931, our total debt maturing within five years was : 

Crores. 

Bs. 

(i) Rupee Treasury Bills (with the public and in the 


Paper Currency Reserve) . . . . 80*78 

(ii) Rupee Loans ...... 165*77 

(Hi) Sterling Loans . . . . . 90*00 

Total Rs. 336*55 

of which there was due to mature in 12 months 

Crores. 

Rs. 

{%) above ........ 80*78 

out of {Hi) above 20*00 

Total Rs. 100*78 


As compared with this the position on March 31, 1934, will be as follows : 

Crores. 

' Rs. 

(i) Rupee Treasury Bills (with the public and in the 


Paper Currency Reserve) . . . . 47*75 

(ii) Rupee Loans 79*21 ' 

(Hi) Sterling Loans 39*00 

Total Rs. 165*96 

of which there will be due to mature within twelve months : 

(i) above 47*75 

(ti) above ’ . 13*00 

Total Rs. 60*75 


The net result is that the near maturities will have been reduced by 
170*69 crores, out of which immediate liabilities will have been reduced by 
40 OTores. 
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13. In order to complete the picture as regards debt and our capital 
position generally and to bring out the improvement which has been effected 
the last three years, it is also necessary to consider the reduction of interest 
charges. 

The position in this respect is complicated and it is difficult to give a simple 
comparison to show the effects of our recent conversion operations and the 
improvement of our credit, for there are various complicating factors to take 
into account. There is the actual direct saving of interest on conversion 
operations, the effects of which are. not fully revealed in our own budget because 
our policy is to give a proportionate part of the benefit to the Railways, the 
Provincial Governments, etc., on whose behalf we have raised our loans. 

Then of course there is a substantial saving duo not to loan conversion 
operations in the strict sense, but to the cheaper rates fdr Treasury Bills which 
have been produced by our polic3^ As against this some of the very changes 
which have made our position stronger, the funding of floating debt and the 
increasing of Treasury balances and sterling currency reserves, actually cost 
us money in increased interest charges or loss of interest reeeipts, for naturally 
we have to pay higher rates on permanent loans than on Treasury Bills, while 
we cannot earn the same rate on balances held in London as we have to pay 
on Treasury Bills in India. 

Again, as a factor which has offset some of the benefit gained, there is an 
automatic increase in the rates debitable to the budget on Post Office Cash 
Certificates next year to which I will refer again. 

Lastly, I must mention that in comparing one year with another just now 
one must take into account the war debt payments. It so happens however 
that in the comparison which I am about to make between 1931-32 and 1934-35 
the provision for war loan pavments was almost exactly the same (56 lakhs 
in 1931-32 and 58 lakhs in 1934-35). 

Subject to these remarks I can give the following figures, indicating the 
improvement effected since 1931-32 : 

Crores. 


Rs*. 

The net interest charges in the Central Budget in 

1931-32 were 12 '83 

for 1934-35 we estimate them at . . . . 10*34 


so that there is a direct saving of . . . . 2*49 

In addition to this we have given a saving on interest 
to the Railways as a result of our lower 
borrowing rates of . . . . 1’36 

to the Provinces of ...... *34 

and to the Posts and Telegraphs Department of *03 , 


Total . 4*22 


The total saving, therefore, to the Central Government, the Railways, 
Posts and Telegraphs and Provinces is 4,22 lakhs. But in order to complete 
^he comparison we must also take into account the cost of strengthening our 
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position by funding floating debt and holding larger balances. I estimate that 
if we reverted to the 1931 position as regards balances and amount of debt 
represented by Treasury Bills, we should now have to pay 99 lakhs per annum 
less than we are actually allowing for. 

It is fair then to say that the results of our loan policy during the last three 
years represents a net improvement all round of about 6 J crores per annum. 

14. I have given the foregoing review of the position as regards the public 
debt, credit and currency reserves for a special reason, and I will mention 
this at once, for it is necessary to do so at this stage in my speech in order to 
explain how we propose to deal with the current year’s accounts, and what is 
our plan for next year. We have come to the conclusion after weighing most 
carefully all the issues, that we have so strengthened our general financial 
position that in these times of special difficulty it is not necessary to strain the 
tax revenue in order to maintain our provision for Reduction and Avoidance 
of Debt at the full level fixed by the present convention. I would remind 
Honourable Members that this convention was settled in 1924 and laid down 
that in respect of all debt incurred up to March 31, 1923, a fixed sum of Rs. 4 
crores should be set aside, and that on all debt incurred thereafter (other than 
debt for advances to the Provinces which make their own provision for 
repayment) a sum of 1 } per cent, should be provided. This scheme has meant 
that the budgetary provision for reduction af debt has increased from 3,78 
lakhs in 1924-25 to 6,89 lakhs in the current year. Now although the provision 
has automatically grown to this onerous degree since 1929 the actual debt 
position has become sounder and the not burden lighter. While gross figures 
of the Government’s indebtedness have increased, the value of the productive 
assets held against that debt have increased by more tlian the same amount. 
On March 31, 1924, the total indebtedness of the Government of India was 
919 crores, on Marcli 31, 1934, tlie corresponding figure will be about 1,212 
crores, an increase of 293 crores. But in the same period the interest-bearing 
assets of the Government will have increased by 314 crores, namely, from 604 
to 978. And at the same time the net annual burden of interest has been 
substantially reduced. In the year 1924-25 the net charge to the budget for 
Interest on Debt (that is t'o say, interest paid less interest received) was just 
under 15 crores, while for next year the net charge will be less than lOJ crores. 
It is necessary to explain these facts in order that the position may be fully 
appreciated. The burden of the debt reduction provision has become 
especially heavy in recent years for the following reasons. The main portion 
of our debt represents advances to the Railways. So long as the Railways 
were paying to the Government a general contribution over and above the 
interest due from them, that represented something which could be fairly set off 
against the debt reduction provision. But when the Government is receiving 
no contribution, and when at the same time the Railways are, through their 
depreciation fund, maintaining their capital assets at their full value, one must 
ask whether it is reasonable or even advantageous to make the attempt to 
raise tax revenue sufficient to meet the full provision. 

15. It is impossible for me in a speech which has to cover so many matters 
to deal fully with all the considerations which are relevant to a discussion of 
these questions. The practical point which will interest the House is that wo 
have come to the conclusion that it will be adequate if for the present we 
maintain our annual provision for the Reduction and Aveidance of Debt at 
8 crores. I deliberately avoid any commitment as to what the perinanent 
basis for the future should be, or for how long this proposed provision^ 
lirrangement should continue. There are a number of possible ways in which 
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the situation can be treated. For example, it might be provided that advances 
made to the Railways and Commercial Departments of the Government of 
India should always be made on terms which cover not only the interest charges 
which the Government of India itself has to incur, but also a proper provision 
for amortisation. That is the arrangement which we already have with loans 
to the Provincial Governments and to the Indian States. If that were done 
the present scheme for a Railway contribution might be taken into account 
as covering the amortisation of Railway debt. If the matter is looked at 
ill this way and the amortisation of Railway debt is regarded as suspended 
until there is some recovery from the present abnormal depression, it will I 
thiuk be generally recognised that a provision of 3 crores annually against the 
uncovered debt of the Government of India which amounts only to about 200 
crores is a very substantial sum. We propose that tlie change which I have 
described should apply to the current year 1933-34 as well as to next year 
1934-35. This means that after providing 3 crores for Debt Reduction, the 
accounts for 1933-34 will, on our present estimates, close with a surplus of 
Rs. 1,29 lakhs. This sum we propose to set aside as a special fund to cover 
relief measures in respect of earthquake damage as to which I shall have 
more to say later. 

16. Next year^ 1934-35 , — I must now turn to the prospects for 1934-35. 
Estimation of revenue, and especially customs revenue, is again very difficult 
because entirely abnormal conditions still continue. As a preface to my 
estimates I must say a few words about the corulitions affecjting agriculture 
which of course represent the must important factor influencing India’s 
financial position. 1 cannot deal with them at length, but I shall circulate 
wi ll the budget papers, or shortly after, a note on the agricultural position 
and a review’ by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and. 
Statistics on India’s Foreign trade. These wiii J hope furnish a useful 
background to my account of the financial position. Speaking quite generally 
one may say that on the w'hole (wit.h certain local exceptions owing 
either to excessive rain or recently to frost) agricultural conditions have 
been favourable and crop yields satisfactory. Recently there has come upon 
one part of India a special disaster, in the earthquake in Bihar, hut although 
this has had local consequences of a terrible nature, ic will not appreciably 
affect he economic x^osition of India as a whole. In the agricultural season 
which is now current or just completed tlioi’e liave been marked increases in 
the production of India’s main money crops - juto, cotton, oilseeds and 
sugarcane and, so far as export crox)s are (.concerned, the increased 

(luanlitivrs seem to be finding a market. 

• 

In all tlieso respects therefore conditions have been such as warrant 
norma! prosjjcrity, and the only trouble has been the low level of prices. 

I Hero tlicre is at least a sign of improvement in that tlie i!isx)arity between 
tko prices of x)riniary agricultural products and of manufactured goods has 
during 1933 got definitely smaller,* while since the beginning of 1934 there 
has been a tendency towards rising prices and imfn’ovcd demand, notably 
in cotton. One theVoiore feels justified on ail this evidence in entertaining 
some expectation of slightly better times next year. In confirmation of this 
^here is on the whole a more optimistic feeling in the main business centres 
than was the case last year, while the recent steady increase in the goods 
traffic receipts on the railways and the imf)rovement in our export 
trade figures to which 1 have already referred are encouraging signs. 

* Taking the Calcutta wholesale price index numbers, and comparing the figures for 
ecember I9:j3 with December 1932, there has been a rise of 6*8 per cent, in the index 
8ur© for exported articles and a drop of 2 • 6 per cent, for imported articles. 
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On the whole we feel justified in anticipating a very moderate recovery 
in certain heads of customs import duties over the revised figures for the 
current year, while we have also allowed for an improvement of 20 lakhs in 
the jute export duty. We have also to take into account that the immediate 
effect of the proposals contained in the Textile Tariff Bill introduced this 
session by my honourable colleague, Sir Joseph Bhore, will probably be 
an increase in receipts, and that a similar result will follow from his Tariff 
Bill introduced at the end of last session, the purpose of which was to alter a 
number of ad valorem to specific rates of duty. 

17 . On the other hand there are certain important items in regard to which 
special factors will be operative and will produce a loss of customs revenue. 

Sugar . — The mbst important single item is sugar, in the case of which the 
very rapid development of local manufacture, to which I have already referred 
and to which I shall refer again, seems to bo leading towards the earlj^ 
extermination of imports on a substantial scale. Indeed it is no exaggeration 
to say that the success of our protective policy for sugar is the main cause of 
our budgetary difficulties. In 1930-31 we raised over lOJ crores from sugar. 
Even in i932-33 we got nearly 7 crores. In the current year we budgeted 
for 6,10 lakhs and we actuaUy expect to receive no more than 5,00 
lakhs, while for next year we cannot count on more than 2,05 lakhs. Indeed 
we should normally only have allowed for 1,80 lakhs next year (or an import 
of about 100,000 tons) but as a result of the earthquake in Bihar the operation 
of seven factories may be altogether stopped or seriously curtailed and on this 
account we have increased our estimate of imports. Even so this item 
accounts for a loss of 2,95 lakhs as compared with the revised estimates for 
1933-34 and of 4,05 lakhs as compared with the budget estimate. 

Land Customs . — ^Closely connected with this is the item of Land Customs 
which has hitherto mainly represented duty on sugar imports over the 
Viramgam line. In this case our revised estimate for 1933-34 at 1 crorc 
is 30 lakhs higher than the budget, the increase being mainly duo to the receipt 
of a large payment of arrears. For next year we are only budgeting for 35 
lakhs owing to declining sugar imports so that under this head there is a loss 
of 65 lakhs as compared with the revised estimate for 1933-34. 

Machinery . — ^Thcn we must be prepared for a substantial drop in 
the machinery import duty. We expect to get 1,32 lakhs from this in the 
current year, or 17 lakhs more than our budget estimate ; but these high 
receipts are due to the exceptionally large imports of sugar machinery. 
We cannot count on their continuance and we have reduced next year’s 
estimate to 1 crore which means a drop of 32 lakhs on the revised estimates 
of the current year. 

Cigarettes . — Another item which I will select for special mention, because 
I have some proposals to make about it later, is manufactured tobacco. Here 
the operation of our duties as a result of recent changes and surcharges has 
given a protective stimulus to the local manufacture of a class of cigarette 
which was hitherto imported. We budgeted for 60 lakhs in the current 
year, but on our revised estimates expect to get only 28 and on this we have 
to allow for a further loss of 8 lakhs next year unless a change is made. 

18. The special items which I have selected for mention account for a 
loss in import duties next year of 4,00 lakhs as compared with the revised 
estimates for the current year. On all the other customs items combined 
we are budgeting for a net increase of 1,76 lakhs, so that the net deterioration 
under eustoms as compared with the revised estimates for the current year 
is 2,26 lakhs. 
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19. The following is a summary of the changes in our' estimates including 
those specially mentioned above : 

Budget, Revised, Budget, 
1933-34. 1^3-34. 1934-35. 


Tobacoo-manufactured • . • • 

60 

28 

20 

Cotton, raw 

62 

36 

46 

SUver ....... 

26 

1 

1 

Artificial silk piece-goods . . • 

90 

70 

70 

Machinery ... . . 

1,16 

1,32 

1,00 

Articles of food and drink 

66 

36 

40 

Yam and textile fabrics not Uable to pre- 
ferential rates of duty 

96 

76 

1,00 

All other articles wholly or mainly manu- 
factured not liable to preferential 
rates of duty .... 

1,80 

1,32 

1.42 

Miscellaneous ..... 

34 

55 

65 

Silk piece-goods and manufactures of silk 
or artificial silk not otherwise speci- 
fied 

1,60 

1,20 

1,20 

Iron and Steel ..... 

1,10 

85 

70 

Sugar ....... 

6,10 

6,00 

2,06 

Cotton piece-goods .... 

6,10 

4,40 

4,26 

Metals other than iron and steel 

90 

62 

62 

All other articles wholly or mainly manu- 
factured liable to preferential rates 
of duty ..... 

2,36 

2,08 

2,20 

• Other articles ..... 

89 

1,16 

1,20 

Export duty on Jute ... 

3,00 

3,60 

3,80 

Land Customs ..... 

70 

1,00 

35 

Import and Excise duty on motor spirit . 

4,30 

4,76 

4,80 

Do. kerosene 

4,20 

4,06 

4,20 

All other items ..... 

14,22 

13,97 

14,92 


62,63 

48,31 

46,02 

Reiunds 

1,28 

1,44 

1,40 


Net 


61,25 46,87 44,62 
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Other heads of Revenue. 

20. The changes in other heads of Revenue do not call for any detailed 
comment. We are allowing for a slight recovery of 12 lakhs in Taxes on 
Income to a total of 17J crores, and we should have put this 26 lakhs higher 
if it had not been for the losses which must be anticipated from the earth- 
quake. We are also allowing for an increase of 18 lakhs on salt and for a 
drop in the gross receipts from Opium of 64 lakhs. The declining revenue 
from the latter item owing to the policy adopted in 1925 has been another 
cause of budgetary difficulties. Altogether the total drop to be allowed 
for in Revenue as compared with the Revised estimates for the current year 
is 2,74 lakhs, which is more than accounted for by the loss on sugar. 

Expenditure. 

21. So far as concerns expenditure, we are still searching for further 
economies, and have rigidly maintained our rule that no new item of 
expenditure shall be admitted unless it is absolutely obligatory or unless 
it is likely to bo economically productive. We have also, as I have already 
announced, decided that the 5 per cent, cut in pay ought to be retained for 
another year. As a result there is a very satisfactory reduction of 2, 12. 
lakhs in the Budget provision for next year as compared with the Budget 
for the current year, and of 2,90 lakhs as compared with the actuals for last 
year (1932-33) for, while expenditure on Civil Administration has been kept 
practically unchanged in spite of the normal increments in pay, there is a 
substantial saving on interest charges due to conversion schemes and the 
improvement in Government credit, while the military contribution from His 
Majesty’s Government means a big reduction in the Army Budget. 

The last mentioned reduction was effective in the current year also, 
and is therefore not reflected in a comparison between the Revised estimate 
for 1933-34 and the Budget estimate for 1934-35. The latter shows 
expenditure kept at almost exactly the same level as the present, but in 
appreciating the significance of this result it must be borne in mind that 
the Revised estimate for 1933-34 includes no provision for war debt interest, 
while we are providing 58 lakhs for this in the 1934-35 Budget. There are 
also other factors under the head of interest payments which unfavourably 
affect next year’s Budget of which I must give fuller explanation. In the 
meanwhile the very satisfactory trend of reduction in expenditure over 
the past years is brought out in the following figures (which are as. usual 
explained in greater detail in the Finance Secretary’s memorandum). 

Expenditure. 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1933-34 1934-35 
Actual, Actual. Actual. Budget. Revised. Budget. 

Gross . . . 1,30,03 1,26,60 1,18,00 1,17,22 1,16,02 1,16,10 

Net . . • . 93,20 88,78 80,69 79,21 76,59 76,61 

(i.e., taking net 
figures for Interest and 
Defence). 

22. The following items call for special comment : 

(a) Civil Adminiairation . — Taking the main administrative heads of Civil 
Administration, Civil Works and ‘ Other direct demands ’ which last item 
covers the cost of the Tax collecting departments (other than Opium), there is 
a net decrease in expenditure as compared with the estimates of the current 
year of .3 lakhs in spite of the fact that the normal increments of pay account 
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for about 12 lakhs, and that certain special new items have had to be 
included, (amounting to about 7 lakhs), such as increased expenditure in 
connection w.th Civil Aviation (IJ lakhs), improvement of Broadcasting 
Service (1 lakh), additional grant to Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 

(1 lakh). 

(6) Defence {Net ) — 

Crores. 

Budget, 1933-34 . . ' 46-20 

Revised, 1933-34 44-42 

Budget, 1934-35 44-38 


The demand under the Defence head stands for next year at 44-38 crores. 
This is 4 lakhs less than the Revised estimates for the current year and 1,82 
lakhs better than the Budget estimate. The latter big reduction is of course 
due to the payment now made by His Majesty’s Government as a result of the 
finding of the Capitation Tribunal, to which I have already referred. The 
House is fully informed as to the facts in this case, and I need not add further 
(explanations, but I wish to take this occasion to review the course of military 
expenditure during the period of my office as Finance Member. The salient 
fact is that the total demand has been reduced by no less than 10-72 crores, 
from 55-10 crores in 1929-30 to the present figure of 44-38 crores. This 
is a remarkable roduct on and I venture to think that if I had prophesied its 
achievement in 1929, my prophecy would have been greeted either with 
incredulity or, among those who gave credence to it, with extreme satisfac- 
tion. In the debates at that time the great demand was a Vays that we sliould 
Defence exi)cnditurc down to the so-callcd inchcape figure of 50 crores. 
Yet now we arc nearly six crores below that. 

In 1929 we wore working under the plan which was known as a Contract 
.Budg(?t for the Defence Estimates. I may remind tlie Hon’ bio Members of 
the circumstances in which that plan was started. In 1 927-28 the Government 
of India had to face the fact that owing largely to the Inch*;ape retrenchments 
the (equipment of the Defence Forces had fallen, and was eontiniiiiig to fal’, 
below modern standards, and that an outlay of 10 crores n the next few years 
was required to put matters right. On the other hand the financial situation 
Was such that an increase of the Defence budget con’d not be contemplated. 
The. remedy adopted was to stabilise the budget figure for four years at the 
existing Ibyel of 55-1 crores and to allow the Army authorities to retain and 
apply towards the re-equipment programme any savings wliicli they could 
eftect — cither the automatic savings which were then in sight as a result of a 
dec^ision of His Majesty’s Government in 1925 to reduce tlio pay of British 
sojeliers for new recniits, or savings from a special economy campaign which 
tlu\y Mion undertook to launch. They were in short to have a total allotment 
of 220 -4 crores over four years and were expected to find 10 crores out of that 
for i*(3-oquipTnent. The deterioration in the financial position as a result of the 
depression which began at the end oi 1929 soon how'over made it 
no(*(‘ssary to reduce the contract grant. The full amount was ])rovide(l for 
Iwo years only and then in 1930-31 it was reduced to 54-30 crores and in 
1931-32 to 51 -76 crores. On top of those reductions came the Retrencliinent 
Cimipaign and in the next two years the grant came down first to 46 • 74 crores 
then to 46-20 crores. The net result is that in the four years destined 
for the original contract, the sum allotted fell short of the original plan by 
^bout 4 crores, while since then the grant has been reduced to the bare level 
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of standing charges. Nevertheless the greater part of the re-equipment 
programme has been accomplished with the result that the sum required to 
complete the programme now amounts only to just over 2 crores. 

In addition to this I must mention that in each of the past four years 
substantial expenditure amounting in all to over 2 crores has had to be met 
on unforeseen military operations on the Frontier or in aid of the Civil Power. 
The most notable items arc the Khajuri operations in 1930-31, the suppression 
of the Burma rebellion in 1031-32, the establishment of the additional garrison 
in Bengal in 1932-33 and the Mohmand-Bajaur operations in 1933-34. Such 
expenditure was of course not provided for in a budget framed to meet only 
standing charges and ordinarily it would have had to be met by supplementary 
grants from general revenues. It so happened, however, that in each of these 
years there were unforeseen savings, notably those due to the continued low 
level of prices, to balance this unforeseen expenditure, and with this help 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief was able to meet the whole of this 
expenditure without any supplementary grant. 

1 have said that the Defence budget for 1934-35 is no less than lOf crores 
below the expenditure of 1928-29. Towards this result certain factors have 
contributed, which are, wholly or partially, outside the control of the military 
authorities in India. Thus in round figures, one crore of the reduction is due 
to the fall in prices, one crore to the effects of the 1925 revision of pay of 
British soldiers, two crores to the recent contribution by His Majesty’s 
Government towards Indian Defence expenditure and half a crore to tlio 
general emergency pay out. But after allowance has been made for these 
factors there remains to the credit of the military authorities a solid reduction 
of over 6 crores. This has been secured partly by the postponement of the 
re-equipment and building programme, partly by reduction of stocks of stores 
and partly by rcril permanent retrenchments and economics. 

I take this opportunity of repeating once more my grateful appreciation 
of the manner in which His Excjcllcncy the Commander-in-Chief and all ranks 
of the Defence Forces have come to the aid of Government in meeting tlio 
financial emergency . While doing this it is also fixir that I should make it 
clear that the position of the army authorities is that the budget figun^ of 
44-38 crores cannot bo regarded as representing as yet a new perinanofit If vrl 
of Defence cxpcnditiae, but is a,n emergency budget which barely covers tlie 
obligatory charges of maintenance. They point out that if the general price 
level should rise. Defence expenditure will automatically rise as it Juis 
automatically fallen ; that the restoration of the emergency pay cut, when 
it comes, will mean a further increase ; that the curtailment of building jxnd 
other programmes means the accumulation of coinniitments which cannot he 
postponed indefinitely ; that current expenditure on stores must rise 
retrenchment surpluses have been eaten down; and that during the 
next few years there will be inevitable extra expenditure on duplicate 
establishments in the earlier stages of Indianisation. Further possibilit ies of 
economies are still being urgently sought for, but the Army authorities liiiyc 
made it clear that such possibilities of savings as they now have in view w ill 
not go far to meet the [)ossible increases to which I have referred. Those are 
difficulties which must be appreciated. His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief has undertaken that he will not relax his search for economies, and I nin 
confident that my successor will be able to count on receiving, as I hnve 
always done, the fullest possible support in meeting any situation that may 
arise. 
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(c) Interest on Debt — 


Sammary of position — 



Lakhs. 

Interest on Ordinary Debt — 

Budget, 1933-34 ..... 

1,16-06 

Revised, 1933-34 ..... 

— 27 

Budget, 1934-36 ..... 

— 98 

Interest on Other Obligations — 

Budget, 1933-34 ..... 

9,02-73 

Revised, 1933-34 ..... 

9,66-25 

Budget, 1934-35 

. 10,34-53 


The next item on which I wish to say something is Interest on Debt. As 
Honourable Members who study our budget papers know, interest is divided 
into two separate heads — “ Interest on Ordinary Debt and “ Interest on 
Other Obligations,*’ the former covering our ordinary securities and Treasury 
bills, and the latter amounts held on account of Post Ofl&co Cash Certificates, 
Post Office Savings Bank accounts, Provident Fund balances, and balances 
hold for the Provinces, and on account of Depreciation and Reserve Funds 
of the Commercial Departments. 

Interest on Ordinary Debt . — It is a notable fact that the net figure 
for 1934-35 under Interest on Ordinary Debt is less than nothing — in fact 
a surplus balance of about 1 lakh. This is a reduction of 1,17 lakhs 
on the budget for 1933-34, though it is actually about the same as for the 
revised estimates. The comparison is complicated by the position as regards 
war debt payments. In the budget for 1933-34 we provided 88 lakhs against 
this liability, but as no payment was made this amount was saved, and, as 
I have already explained, is the main reason for the saving on the revised 
estimates. As regards 1934-35, His Majesty’s Government has already 
agreed to the postponement of the instalment due in Juno 1934, but we have 
made provision for the second htilf year’s instalment, and wc have also assumed 
that the outstanding arrears, excluding the amount in suspense, will be 
capitalised and the total discharged by equated payments ending 1952 to 
cover principal and interest. On this basis we are making provision for 58 
lakhs in the 1934-35 budget. Excluding those War Debt provisions 
the comparison between 1933-34 and 1934-35 works out as follows : 

1933-34 Budget . . . .28 lakhs. 

1933- 34 Revised .... Nil. 

1934- 35 Budget .... — 59 lakhs {i.e., net surplus). 

There is thus really an improvement of 87 lakhs on the budget for 1933-34 
and of 59 lakhs on the Revised. 

Interest on Other Obligations . — Under Interest on Other Obligations there 
is an increase in the budget provision for 1934-35 of 72 lakhs over the budget 
for 1933-34 and 08 lakhs over the Revised estimate. This is accounted for 
hy an extra charge of 50 lakhs in respect of bonus on Post Office Cash Certi- 
licates, while the balance represents mainly interest on the increased amount 
of Post Office Savings Bank deposits. 

The position as regards bojius on Post Office Cash certificates requires 
Some explanation. I may remind the House that until 1930 the budgetary 
provision made had only covered the bonus paid out on the certificates 
a-otually encashed each year. This of course was totally inadequate to cover 
fhe accruing liability, especially as a substantial portion of the certificates 
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was being renewed on maturity and not encashed. As a result of this practice 
a heavy liability which ought to have been met out of the annual budgets 
had accrued and, as I said in my budget speech in 1930, represented an 
addition to the public debt. In spite of the budgetary stringency which had 
already made itself felt in 1930, we decided that the practice ought not to 
continue and we introduced a new practice of providing each year for the 
actually accruing liability. As a result a fund of 2,59 lakhs has been built up 
since 1930 against bonuses which have accrued and not been paid, though of 
course this does not cover the arrears which had accrued before 1930. The 
provision introduced in 1930 represents a recognition of the accruing 
liability, but, as according to the terms on which most of the 
series of certificates were issued, the rate of interest mounts rather 
steeply in the later years of the currency of the certificates, it may 
happen that when a particular scries is approaching maturity the 
budgetary provision has to be increased irrespective of the amount of 
debt outstanding. This feature affects our provision for next year, 
for although the mean amount outstanding for next year is only put 
at 6^ crorcs above that for the current year, the provision for bonuses has 
had to be increased by 60 lakhs. We have recently revised the terms of issue 
for these certificates and provided for a lower rate of interest. The benefit 
of this will be felt some years hence, but in the next year or two the allowance 
for bonuses will represent an increasing percentage on the amounts 
outstanding. We have recently been considering a scheme for tackling tlie 
whole question and rearranging the position so as to guard against heavy 
liabilities in respect of the arrears accumulated before 1930 falling upon a 
particular budget in the future. 

Another important item going to make u]> the total of the liability under 
the head of Interest on Other Obligations is interest on provident funds. Our 
present arrangement for fixing the rate of interest in this case is to take the 
average rate paid by Government on its loans raised during the preceding 
5 years. The result is tliat for next year the rate payable is per cent, 
because it is still largely affected by the high borrowing rates of two or three 
years ago. The benefit of the lower rates now prevailing will be gradually 
felt from now onwards, so that there is a prospect here in future years uf 
quite a substantial saving accruing to the budget. 

In fact both under this head and under the head of Post Office Ca-sli 
Certificates the benefit of the recent improvement in our credit will be 
deferred till future years. In the meanwhile, however, for the reasons 
explained, we have to face increases. 

I might sum up the result by saying that as regards Interest charges, 
including both Interest on Ordinary Debt and Interest on Other Obligations, wc 
have to provide next year 45 lakhs less than was allowed for in the budget 
of 1933-34, but 08 lakhs more than we are allowing in the revised estimates, 
and that as against the latter increase wc are providing 58 lakhs roon' on 
War Debt and 50 lakhs more on Post Office Cash Certificates. 

(d) Pensions . — ^Thc only other item of direct expenditure in rcganl lo 
which I must mention a change in the budget as compared, with the revi'^cu 
estimates is an increased charge of 11 lakhs on Pensions. 

(e) Commercial Departments . — ^I need not refer specially to the Railway 
results for these have already been fully discussed by the House, and in 
present circumstances do not affect our budget ; but as regards Posts and 
Telegraphs it is satisfactory to be able to record a substantial reduction in the 
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net loss, though this is due not to improvement in trafiRc but to the continued 
efforts on the part of those in charge to achieve economy in administration. 
In this case the revised estimates for the current year anticipate a reduction 
of the net deficiency of 5 lakhs and a further improvement of 38 lakhs next 
year. 

23. Summary of position , — The complete figures for net expenditure 
may be summarised as follows : 

Revenue^ 


— 

1 

Budget, 

1933-34. 

2 

Revised, 

1933-34. 

i 3 

j 

i Budget, 
>1934.35. 

1 

Difference 
between 3 
and 1 
Better + 
Worse — . 

Difference 
between 3 
and 2. 
Better -f- 
Worse — , 

1. Customs 



51,25 

46,87 

44,62 



2. Taxes on Income 



18,06 

17,13 

17,25 



3. Salt 



8,75 

8,65 

8,73 



1. Opium . 



1,20 

1,59 

95 

—25 

—64 

5. OtJier principal heads 



1,90 

1,86 

1,82 

—8 

—4 

6. Interest . 



1,82 

1,59 

1,86 

-f 4 

■f 27 

7. Civil Administration 



83 

1 78 ; 

; 78 

—5 


8. Currency 



1,39 

77 

88 

—51 

+ 11 

9. Mint . , 



36 

46 

39 

-f 3 

—7 

10. Civil Works 



21 

24 

24 

-f 3 


11. Miscellaneous . 



57 

68 

56 

—1 

—12 

12. Extraordinary . 



•• 

36 



—36 

Total Kevenue 

• 

86.34 

80,88 

78,08 

—8,26 

—2,80 


Expenditure, 


— 

1 

Budget, 

1933-34. 

2 

Revised, 

1933-34. 

3 

Budtiet, 
1934 35. 

• 

Difference 
botw’een 3 
and 1 
Better + 
Worse — . 

Diiference 
between 3 
and 2 
Better + 
Worse — . 

1. ()x)ium ..... 

57 

71 

42 

-j 1 5 

4 29 

2. Other direct demands 

3,61 

5 

3,58 

3,60 

+ 1 

—2 

3. Irriglition (net) 

4 

6 

—1 

—2 

4. Posts and Telegraphs (net) 

61 

56 

18 

-4-43 

+ 38 

5. Interest on ordinary debt : net . 

1,16 


— 1 

H 1,17 

+ 1 

6. Interest on other obligations 

9,63 

*9,66 

]0,3o 

—72 

—69 

7 . Civil Administration 

9,r,9 

9,58 

0.59 


—1 

8. Currency and Mini . 

64 

61 

66 

2 

—5 

9. Civil Works .... 

1,94 

2,07 

2,02 

—8 

+ 5 

lO. Miscellaneous .... 

4,12 

4,26 

4,32 

—20 

—6 

11. Defence (not) 

46,20 1 

44,42 

44,38 

+ 1,82 

+ 4 

12. Miscellaneous adjustments 

13. Extraordinary . . , 

1,00 

1,00 

1.01 

—1 

—1 

9 

10 

3 

+ 6 

! 

+ 7 

Total expenditure (excluding i 

Provision for Reduction and 
Avoidance of Debt) 

■Koduction and Avoidance of Debt . 1 

79.21 

76,59 

76,61 

+2.60 

—2 

6,88 

3,00 

3.00 

+ 3,88 

•• 

Total Expenditure 

86,09 

I 79,69 

79,61 

1 +6,48 

—2 

Total Revenue less Expenditure . , 

+26 

1 

+1.29 

—1,53 

—1,78 

©>1 

00 

1 
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24. Fiwil Summary . — Summing up the salient points I may state the 
position on the basis of which I have to frame prox)osaIs for next year as 
follows. We expect to close tlie current year, after providing 3 crores for 
Debt Redemption, with a surplus of 1,29 lakhs which we propose to transfer 
to a special fund for Earthquake relief measures. For next year, basing my 
comparison on the net figures of Revenue and Expenditure, our position 
will be 2,82 lakhs worse, that is to say, 2,80 lakhs worse as regards revenue, 
(which is more than accounted for by the falling off in sugar import duties, 
the other differences offsetting each other), and as regards expenditure 2 lakhs 
worse. In order therefore to provide an even balance for 1934-35 it is 
necessary to find means of improving the position to the extent of 1,53 lakhs. 

Proposals for 1934-35. 

25. The task before us however is not solely one of devising measures to 
find this sum. It is necessary also to review the working of the general 
emergency plan which was introduced in September 1931. That plan was 
strictly an emergency plan designed to restore equilibrium over a limited 
period, namely, up to March 31, 1933. For this limited purpose it proved 
quite remarkably successful, and the surcharges imposed did, over that 
limited period, produce something like the revenue which was expected. But 
the general plan was not intended as a permanent one, and in some respects 
it may be open to criticism if it is permanently retained. An obvious ground 
for general criticism is that there is no justification fur maintaining surcharges 
on i)roteotive duties which have been carefully calculated to give the requisite 
measure of protection, while it is also possible that in the case of certain 
items the situation created by high surcharges on what was already a high 
level of revenue duties may bo such as to produce diminishing returns or to 
have an undesirable protective effect in the case of articles not eligible for 
protection. On the occasion of the last budget, i.e.^ when we had to consider 
what we ought to do after the originally contemplated date of March 31, 1933, 
was reached, the view which I took was that it was legitimate to extend the 
emergency plan without 'alteration for another year in the hope that the signs 
of improvement which were then apparent would materialise into a general 
recovery assisted by the outcome c?r the. World Economic Conference. That 
hope has not been fuljllcd. 3'he Conference failed to produce any result, 
except to reveal the difficulties of attaining any concerted international action, 
while the unprecedented exi)eriment in the United States of America has 
thrown a new factor of uncertainty into the whole position as ‘regards 
international trade and finance. Whatever the outcome of that may be, one 
can only base present plans on a continuance of a level of trade and prices 
such as unfortunately now exists, which means that our plan of taxation as a 
whole must continue at the present so-called emergency level. That 
being the case, it is necessary to go carefully over all the items and consider 
whether there are any special cases where the continuance of the Emergency 
surcharges for this extended period is having adverse effects, especially 
so far as revenue is concerned . 

20. On gi()iinds of principle the first obvious step would, as I have already 
indicated, be to remove the surcharges on the piotccf ac duties. As to tl cse 
the position is as follows : — 

(a) Textiles.— The position a? regards the whole range of textiles is being 
dealt with in the bill introduced b3^ my honourable colleague, the Commerce 
Member. It is a complicated position, and the changes which have been 
made during the past two years have made it extremely difficult to comp^^^® 
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results or estimates of revenue under the various heads which are affected. 
As, however, my honourable colleague will be able more appropriately to 
explain all the aspects of this matter when his Tariff Bill is before the House, 
I will not attempt to deal with it now. 

(6) Iron and Steel . — In the case of iron and steel, as the Tariff Board is 
actually now engaged in examining this industry we have decided to leave the 
position unchanged pending the completion of their review. 

(c) Paper . — As regards paper, the protective duty has been producing 
quite satisfactory rc^^enue returns, and, purely on revenue grounds, I have not 
had to propose a change. 

(df) Sugar . — come now to a specially difficult case — the case of sugar. 
I have already had occasion to comment on the tremendous loss of revenue 
which has occurred under the head of sugar import duties. The import duty 
which in 1930-31 produced over 10 cr ores is reduced in our next budget estimates 
to little more than 2 crores, and as, according to the estimates of production 
of new factories by the Sugar Technologist, the total production of Indian 
factories in 1935 is likclv to be equal to the present level of India’s 
consumption of white sugar, we must be prepared for losses of revenue still 
further under this head. The House is well aware that at present there is a 
surcharge of Re. 1-13-0 per cwt. on the protective duty of Rs. 7-4-0. The 
surcharge, altliough its effect combined with the import duty on machinery 
wliich gave us a substantial revenue from sugar machinery, may have helped 
our budget during the period set for the emergency programme, that is to say, 
up to March 31 1933, has hul to a very rapid expansion of sugar factories in 
India. In my budget speech last year I referred to this matter and gave a 
clear warning to those engaged in the sugar industry that thej^ could not count 
on a continuance of the existing abnormal level of protection. What has 
happened since then, has appeared to us to make it necessary to terminate the 
present situation. On the one hand it does not appear that in all cases the 
actual grower of sugarcane is getting the full advantage which he was intended 
to receive from our policy. On the other hand in many cases la»*ge 
profits are being made by sugar manufacturing compaiuos, and the attraction 
of these profits is so great and factories are being ^ o p so rapidly, that there is 
a real danger of over-production on a scale wliicii may lead to very serious 
reactions both on the manufacturing industry and on (he cane growers who 
rely on it. There arc thus three main points involved. 

• 

First, the danger of continuing a stimulus wdiicli is in excess of what 
Government decided to be necessary as a measure of protection ; 

Secondly, the need to ensure that the agricultural producer gets his full 
measure of benefit out of the policy of protection ; and 

Thirdly, the replacement of the revenue losses which represents the cost 
tc the general jiublic of India of givmg protection to a limited number of 
manufacturers. 

After careful consideration of all these points we have decided to propose 
^ dual policy ; on the one hand the imposition of an excise duty on factory 
produced sugar, and on the other hand (he introduction of legislation by the 

ral Government which will enable the Provincial Governments to apply 
®cnciues for enforcing a minimum price for canc to be paid by tho factory to 
10 growor. As I have already stated, the present duty of Rs. 9-1-0 per cwt. 
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is Re. 1-13-0 above the basic duty of Rs. 7-4-0 recommended ])y the Tariff 
Board. In their report, however, the Tariff Board recommended that there 
should be power for Government to increase the measure of protection by 
8 annas per cwt. when Java sugar was being imported at a. price less than 
Rs. 4 per maund to Calcutta. We propose to assume that the conditions 
justifying this extra margin of protection are likely to continue in existence 
for the present, and therefore to leave a protective margin of Rs. 7-12-0 
per cwt. and to impose an excise duty of Re. 1-5-0 per cwt. We assume that 
this will yield Rs. 1,47 lakhs, and out of this we propose to set aside an amount 
equivalent to I anna per cwt., representing about 7 lakhs, as a fund to be 
distributed among the Provinces where white sugar is produced for the 
purpose of assisting the organisation and operation of co-operative societies 
among the cane growers so as to help them in securing fair prices, or for other 
purposes directed to the same end. 

It is only after very carefully weighing all the issues that we have decided 
to propose an excise duty, for we recognise that it may be criticised as 
likely to have an adverse effect on the cultivators of sugar cane throughout 
the country, and that, in the present conditions which are particularly difficult 
for the agricultural masses, is a result which we could not contemplate with 
equanimity.* We trust however that, as a result of the legislation which 
we propose to introduce, the immediate position of the cultivators will be 
protected, while taking a view of the more distant future we have been 
compelled to the conclusion that if the present conditions are allowed to 
continue there is a danger of over-production which might in the long run 
bring disaster to the interests of cultivators and manufacturers alike. We 
believe that the measure of protection which will remain is sufficient to allow 
all reasonably well organised factories a fair margin of profit after paying a 
fair price to the cultivator, and here again we feel that in the long run the 
industry will enjoy a more healthy life and growth if this change is made 
now than if the present excessive duty is allowed to continue. I may 
mention that we had arrived at our decision in this matter just before 
the occurrence of the earthquake in Bihar which, as is well known, has 
affected an important sugar growing area. We consider, however, that 
this does not afford adequate ground for altering our whole plan, though 
we shall be prepared to consider special measures for the assistance of this 
particular area. I shall be referring to this again in a later passage of my 
speech. 

Lastly, from the point of view of the general tax-paying public of India, 
who are neither sugar manufacturers nor cane growers, we feel that it is fair 
that some steps should be taken to preserve revenue from this source. This 
case of sugar is an illustration of the great cost of protection to the country, 
and it is essential that the public should realise that if the development of 
local industries is to be obtained at this cost, then the public services of the 
country cannot be maintained unless other methods of indirect taxation to 
replace such loss of customs revenue are adopted. 

Before leaving this subject I may inform the House that the proposal for 
a Sugar Excise duty is not included in the Finance Bill, but in a separate 
bill, which I shall introduce as soon as possible. 

♦ it is important in this connection to appreciate that the sugar refining 
only absorbs a fraction of the sugar cane which is grown in India. Actually in 1^^--" 
it is estimated that out of a total of about 48 J million tons of cane produced in 
only million tons was taken by factories producing refined sugar. Of 
about million tons was taken by khcuidsari factories leaving 38J million tons for oid 
puiposes. 
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27. Surcharges on Revenue duties , — Apart from the protective duties 
there is the question whether the surcharges on other items are having adverse 
effects, either in the sense that the high level of duty is discouraging 
consumption to an extent great enough to produce an actual loss of revenue, 
or in the sense that local manufactures which havci not been adjudged to 
be suitable for protection are being stimulated at the cost of loss of import 
duty revenue. 

(a) Manufactured Tobacco , — One notable instance of adverse effects 
is occurring as the result of the high level of duties on cigarettes. The 
cigarette made wholly or mainly of Indian leaf has always enjoyed the 
shelter of a somewhat heavy revenue duty on the imported commodity, 
and it is not to that class of cigarette that I now refer. My remarks 
relate to a very important trade that exists in this country in a type of 
cigarettes which, even when made in India, are made exclusively, or almost, 
exclusively, from imported tobacco, and experience indicates that we have 
not adjusted properly the relation between the import duty on raw leaf and 
the import duty on the finished article. Under our present tariff, as modified 
by the two surcharges, the duty on cigarettes works out at something like 
double the duty on the tobacco used in making similar cigarettes in India ; 
and the result has been to divert the manufacture of the great majority of the 
leading brands of cigarettes to factories in India belonging to the same interests: 
as previously imported these brands from abroad. Such an industrial 
development has never made a claim — and I do not think it could make a 
good claim —that it satisfies the principles of discriminatory protection and 
should therefore receive abnormal encouragement from the tariff. We have 
now decided to fix the relation between the duty on cigarettes and the duty 
on raw tobacco on a more rational basis, and we have considerable hopes 
that, while not depriving the interests concerned of reasonable assistance, 
it will bring back the class of cigarette concerned into the field of open 
competition between the imported and locally made article, and result, 
without detriment to the interests of the coUfeumer, in some increase of revenue 
from import duties. We propose to take for cigarettes a specific duty roughly 
corresponding to the identical amount that would have been paid on the 
quantity of leaf contained in the cigarettes and to add to this specific duty 
the normal revenue duty of 25 per cent ad valorem, thus leaving the local 
industry with no more than the benefit which is enjoyed by every non-protected 
industry engaged in the manufacture of goods which are subject to our 
present normal revenue duty of 25 per cent. The details are as follows. 

At present what I may call the basic rate of duty on cigarettes is Rs. 10-10 
per thousand, while there are smaller classes which arc assessed at Rs. 15 
and Rs. 8-8 per thousand, the division between these classes being dependent 
upon values. The present rate of duty on raw tobacco is Rs. 2 per lb. standard 
and Re. 1-8 preferential. (Imports entitled to the benefit of preferential 
duty are negligible). The revised rates that we propose arc ; 

On raw tobacco : Rs. 2-6-0 per lb. standard and Re. 1-14-0 per lb. 
preferential. 

On cigarettes : Rs. 5-15-0 per thousand plus 25 per cent, ad valorem, 

A duty of Rs. 5-15-0 per thousand on cigarettes is the equivalent of 
Rs. 2-6-0 per lb. on raw tobacco, because the leaf content of the kinds of 
cigarettes with which we are mainly concerned is about lbs. per thousand 
cigarettes. One of the considerations that has weighed with us in selecting 
the new method of adding the specific and ad valorem duties together rather 
than fixing different rates of specific duty for goods ofdifferent value has been 
the serious inconvenience that has been caused, ever since the latter method 
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lYas adopted, by the fact that it blocked out entirely from the possibility of 
t5ompctition certain ranges of value, since an increase of one anna in value 
would bring an increase of duty of several rupees. The new rates may 
somewhat increase the duty on the most expensive brands, but this may be 
regarded as a luxury article which can stand the increase. For the greater 
part of the class which is assessed now at Es. 10-10-0 per thousand, the duty 
will be reduced. The amount of this reduction will be equivalent roughly to 
the removal of the second surcharge. It is to this effect that we look to bring 
a revival of imports. Our calculation is that the combined effect of the slight 
increase in the duty on raw tobacco and a reduction in the duty on the finished 
article will be, after allowing for some decline in imports of raw leaf, to increase 
by about 30 lakhs the very reduced revenue which we must otherwise anticipate. 

(6) Silver , — The next item which appears to us to call for special 
consideration is silver. The present basic duty both excise and import is^6 
annas per ounce which, with the surcharge of 25 per cent., gives a total of 
annas per ounce. At present the imports of silver have for all practical 
purposes ceased, so that against our budget estimate for the current year of 
26 lakhs we only expect to receive 1 lakh, and there is no reason, if the present 
duty continues, to anticipate more next year. The decline in the import 
of silver is of course primarily due to the lack of purchasing power in the 
country which has turned India into an exporter of gold instead of an importer 
to the extent of many crorcs per annum of gold and silver. Therefore in present 
conditions the existence of this high duty can hardly be regarded as having 
any appreciable effect on the normal trade, though it is probably encouraging 
some smuggling, and it is certainly attracting movements of silver through 
any gaps which exist in our land customs regime. Last year I mentioned 
that we were taking steps to deal with this on the Burma frontier, and further 
steps in respect of other places are now under consideration. While this is an 
undesirable condition we think that the time has come on general grounds to 
take account of the fact that if India’s purchasing power for silver were to 
revive the existence of a duty at the present level would not only provide an 
increased incentive to smuggling, but would also act as a serious obstacle to 
legitimate trade. Moreover we must also take into account our general policy 
in this matter. The part which the Indian delegates played in bringing about 
the silver agreement at the World Economic Conference, which has already 
been ratified by the Indian Legislature, must be regarded as indicating our 
desire to C(»-opcratc with other countries and especially with the United 
States of America in measures designed to improve its price. Although wo 
must reserve our liberty to impose a duty on silver for revenue purposes, 
we must on the other hand recognise that a duty which is so high as to 
operate as a serious impediment to trade may also be unprofitable from the 
revenue point of view. Therefore, both as a measure of co-operation with the 
United States of America and other countries interested in silver, and also for 
the purpose of improving the prospects of our own revenue, we think tlic 
time has come to make a reduction in the silver duties. 

The only consideration which can weigh with us on the other side is the 
effect of any such reduction on local prices. There can be no doubt that the 
existence of our duty throughout the last few years has done something 
to protect the internal price of a commodity which is an important store ox 
value to the poorest classes. We do not wish to dis/turb this position, but as 
the facts are to-day we think we can lower the duty without risk of doing so. 
Taking the prices of silver which have been ruling recently in London (about 
19Jd. to 20Jd. per standard ounce), the prices in Bombay have been ruling 
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round about Rs. 66 per 100 tolas as against l9Jd. per ounce in London. On 
the basis of a London price of lO^d. we calculate that the parity price in 
Bombay allowing for import duty and other charges, ought to be Rs. 61-11-9 
per hundred tolas, so that it looks as if the Bombay prices have been keeping 
at a level at least Rs. 6-11-9 per 100 tolas below the full parity. The duty 
of 7i annas per ounce is equivalent to Rs. 17-9-3 per 100 tolas. It appears 
therefore that we might reduce the duty by one-third, i.e., by 2 J annas per 
ounce without thereby necessarily affecting the Bombay price at all, for it 
would still bo somewhat below the London parity. 

On these considerations wc propose to reduce the duty by 2^ annas to 
5 annas per ounce. In order to avoid confusion in the market we propose 
to give immediate effect to this reduction by notification. 

Wo think it fair to anticipate a small import of silver as a result 
of this reduction, bringing up the receipts from 1 lakh to 5 lakhs. This 
therefore moans an increase of 4 lakhs on our estimates. 

28. Other items , — A careful scrutiny of the surcharges on the remaining 
items in the Tariff Schedule has not revealed any other clear case for making 
a change on the ground that a reduction in the duties would moan an increase 
of revenue or indeed would not involve a definite risk of loss of revenue. 
As the need for revenue continues as urgent as over we propose to leave the 
other surcharges unaltered. This however only covers the revenue side of 
the matter, and there are, as I have already indicated, other possible reactions 
from the continued existence of these high duties which we cannot ignore . 
We propose during the coming year to examine this situation carefully 
from all points of view. In the meanwhile I must make it clear that the 
fact tliat these surcharges will now be in force for a second year since the 
dat(5 fixed for the original emergency programme must not bo taken to imply 
that they should be regarded as having become pennancntly embodied into 
our tariff system. This remark applies not only to those articles on which 
the surcharges remain in force by virtue of separate legislation superimposed 
on the basic tariff schedule, but also to some of those duties where the surcharge 
and basic duties have been consolidated in recently passed c)r pending 
legislation, such as the Act to give effect to the Ottawa preferences or the 
two Tariff measures which are being dealt with in this Session. An important 
case to which these considerations apply is the 25 per cent ad valorem duty 
on British cotton piece-goods as to which my Honourable Colleague the 
Commerce Member will explain the exact position when he proceeds with 
the textile Tariff Bill which is already before the House. 

29. ^ Honourable Members will recollect that last year in the course of the 
6 PM discussion of the Finance Bill there was some criticism made of 

the existing arrangement under which the actual rate of duty 
leviable could only be ascertained by reference to several different Acts ; 
and we appreciated the justice of this criticism. However defensible the 
surcharge form may have been when there was ground to hope that the 
Surcharges would soon be remitted, what T have already said imi)lies an 
admission that such a justification has now disappeared, especially as the 
result of the various independent Tariff measures to which I have already 
referred has been to consolidate the charges in respect of a large number 
of items. We had hoped to be able to put through a consolidating 
Measure at the beginning of this Session, so that by the time that the 
Finance Bill was presemted, any proposals affecting the tariff would bo 
intelligible without reference to more than one Act. XJnfortunaUdy, this 
lias proved impossible not only because of the pressure of otiicr 
legislative business but also because it would have created almost 
insuperable difficulties in draftsma nsliip if we had had a consolidating measure 
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before the Legislature simultaneously with two important Tariff Amendment 
Bills, which between them involved the amendment of no less than 31 items 
in the Tariff, besides adding 39 new items. We regret this result, and I 
can assure the House that it is our intention to introduce a consolidating 
measure at the earliest possible opportunity. I might perhaps add that so 
far as daily practice is concerned, Customs officers and the public are already 
in possession of a consolidated tariff compiled by the Director General of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics and sold for a few annas under tho 
title “ Indian Customs Tariff.” 

30. Export duty on hides , — I have dealt so far with the position as 
regards import duties, but I have also a proposal to make in the case of one 
of the export duties, namely, the abolition of the export duty on raw hides 
(not skins). We feel that in this case a portion of our export trade is 
possibly ill real danger and that the removal of the export duty may help 
to avert this danger. Though the immediate loss of revenue from the duty 
is put at 5 lakhs, we take the view that its removal may help to encourage 
the export trade, and therefore to provide greater purchasing power for 
imports on which import duties at a higher rate will be collected, so that 
the indirect effects of this proposal may actually be an increase in revenue. 

We consider that there is a very special case for the abolition of this 
particular duty. The export trade in raw hides is at present in a very 
depressed conditon. Statistics of imports of raw hides into Hamburg show 
that whereas imports of hides from sources other than India have fallen off 
by 6 to 7 per cent, between 1931 and 1932, they are still above the 1912 level. 
On the other hand imports of Indian hides have fallen by over 30 per cent, 
between 1931 and 1932 and are now less than a quarter of what they were in 
pre-war days. The very significant decrease in Indian exports cannot 
therefore altogether be accounted for by a general decrease in world demand 
but must also represent to a considerable extent definite loss of trade in 
competition with other sources of supply. During the first half of 1933 there 
was some improvement in shipments to Germany, but the improvement has not 
been maintained and since September there has been a serious deterioration 
in the position even as compared with 1932-33. The duty has been retained 
hitherto as a purely revenue measure. But the revenue involved is now no 
more than a problematical 5 lakhs and we feel that there is little justification 
,for its retention, even for revenue purposes, at a time when the export trade 
is in danger of extinction. What I have said applies only to raw hides ; so far 
as the exports of skins is concerned these have shown an encouraging increase 
in the current year, and we do not feel that there is any strong case li'ere for 
the removal of the duty. 

31. Postage and telegraph rates , — There is one other case in which we think 
the time has come to make a tentative experiment in reducing charges in the 
hope of improving the economic position. I refer to Postage and Telegraph 
charges. I have iilready mentioned how the financial position of tlie 
Posts and Telegraphs Department is, as a result of strenuous efforts, 
moving towards equilibrium, with the result that the deficiency, after meeting 
full charges for interest on capital next year is to be reduced to under 14J 
lakhs. But this improvement is the result of economy in administration and 
we cannot view with equanimity the general decline in the volume of business. 
In the case of telegraph charges in particular it seems clear that with the 
growing competition provided by telephone and air mail facilities the 
telegraph business may be permanently damaged unless something is done to 
cheapen the facilities offered. Similar considerations, though not so clearly, 
apply to Postage rates. Government have therefore decided to test out the 
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possibility of improving the financial prospects of the Department without 
impairing the revenue position by a reorganisation of the rates so as to make 
them more attractive to the users of the Department’s services and to exploit 
the turn in the economic tide. 

The changes proposed are as follows : 

I. Postal, — (g) In the postal tariff we propose to lower the initial weight 
of inland letters from 2 J tolas to J a tola coupled with a reduction in the charge 
from Ij anna to one anna. (Applause.) For heavier letters the charges will 
continue to be IJ anna for letters not exceeding tolas, with additional 

anna for successive weights of 2| tolas or fractions. This change 
introduces a lighter unit of weight and will undoubtedly benefit the poor 
citizens and the business community. Allowing for a recovery of 10 per cent 
in traffic we estimate that in the first year this reduction will involve a loss 
in revenue of 27 lakhs, but we have good reasons to hope that in the second 
year this loss will practically disappear, and that thereafter there will be 
a gradually increasing net gain. 

(6) As a second change in postal charges we propose the remission of the 
extra pie per five pice embossed envelope which was imposed in 1931 to recover 
the cost of manufacturing the envelope. This is more of the nature of an 
administrative reform considered necessary on general grounds than a regrading 
of the rate, but it is again a reform which will benefit the ordinary citizen. 
We estimate a loss of revenue of two and a half lakhs from this change. 

(c) Thirdly, as regards Postal rates, we propose a small change in a 
contrary direction, namely, that the initial charge on inland book packets not 
exceeding 5 tolas in weight should be raised from 6 to 9 pics. The book packet 
method of transmission is undoubtedly being abused, and a change is urgently 
ncKJOssary to stop the diversion , with consequent loss of revenue, that is occur- 
ring of post card traffic to the book packet category. We estimate a gain 
of a lit tie over 5 lakhs in revenue from this change. 

II . Telegrams . — The last change which we propose is as regards Telegrams. 
Inshiad of having, as at present, a minimum charge for ordinary telegrams of 
12 annas with a surcharge of one anna for n message of 12 words, we propose to 
introduce a minimum charge for a telegram of 8 words of 9 annas, 
(Ap})lause) while that for an express telegram of the same length will be 
one rupee and two annas. For each additional word in the two classes of 
telegrams the additional charge will be one and two annas respectively. 
Wo estimate a loss during the first year of 3 lakhs from this change, hut 
here also, as in the case of the postal rate.s, we hope that in the second year 
this loss will disappear, while without making this change we consider that 
there is a prospect of a continuous decline in telegraph receipts. 

These proposals will thus involve a total net loss of about 27*50 lakhs 
in the first year. In present circumstances we should not have felt 
justified in proposing changes involving an immediate loss of revenue 
except for reasons wliich I shall now explain. In the first place, we believe 
that traffic both in letters and telegrams will increase in consequence, and 
that due to the existence of a considerable amount of idle capacity both 
of ccpiipment and i)ersonnel, the increase in traffic can be handled without 
appreciable increase in expenditure. Secondly, we have in view, as I have 
already explained in an earlier passage, the definite possibility of further 
economies which, even if the anticipated improvement in traffic after the 
first year does not materialise, ought to be sufficient to offset the loss of reve- 
nue. Lastly, we think it justifiable to adopt an expedient which will obviate 
^'Hy loss from these changes being debited to the Budget next year. Since the 
organisation of the accounts on commercial lines, the annual allocation for 
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depreciation has been very much higher than the amount annually spent on 
renewals so that the balance to the credit of the depreciation fund has been 
mounting rapidly. We propose to review this provision next year and pending 
this review, having regard to the large balance in the fund we consider it 
justifiable during 1934-35 to reduce the contribution to the Depreciation Fund 
from 36 * 06 lakhs required under existing rules to 8 * 72 lakhs being the amount 
required for actual renewal and reconstruction of assets. This will save 
27 • 34 which is about equal to the net amount required for the reorganisation 
of the rates. 

This reduction of the depreciation contribution is avowedly a temporary 
expedient that cannot be repeated. Consequently, the reorganisation of the 
rates must also be regarded, truly and literally, as an experiment designed 
to test out the responsiveness of traffic to rates. If traffic does not respond 
sufficiently or if economies sufficient to bridge the gap between revenue and 
expenditure cannot be found, both Government and this House will have 
definitely to face the necessity for increasing the rates to such an extent as 
may be necessary. 

It is regretted that Government cannot contemplate making a similar 
experiment in the matter of the inland postcard rate. The loss involved 
in reducing it to half an anna is estimated at 66 lakhs after making due 
allowance for increase in traffic, and there are no economies in sight which 
could be expected to cover a loss of this magnitude in the near future. If the 
experiment now being launched in the matter of the letter and telegram 
rates docs not belie expectations, and if the anticipated economics become 
available, then the reduction of the post-card rate will no doubt receive the 
consideration that its importance deserves. The re-organisation of the letter 
rate should in any case hasten the day when such action can be contemplated 
because it will enable the department to absorb the dead weight of idle 
capacity v/hich is directly or indirectly responsible for the loss. 

32. Summary of Taxation Proposals in the preceding paragraphs,— 
The proposais which I have mentioned, namely, Sugar Excise not 
revenue 1,40 lakhs, Tobacco duties 30 lakhs, Silver 4 lakhs, less the loss of 
5 lakhs on the abolition of the exy)ort duty on raw hides, should produce 
a net improvement in reventie of 1,69 lakhs, which will cover the deficiency 
of 1.53 lakhs and leave us with a small surplus of 16 lakhs. 

/ This would complet<* my plan so far as tiie Central budget is coneerned, 
but I have one other important proposal to put forward wliich can be indc- 
pendentiy considered. 

33. Proposal for Financial Assistance to Bengal^ etc. — While our own 
financial position ha.s been maintained in the sound manner which I 
liHve described, we have to recognise that the financial position in 
India is not merely a question of the Central Government budget, but 
that Provincial finances also closely concern us. Not only does the 
Central Government at present act as the banker to the Provinces, holding 
their balances and providing funds to meet their capital expenditure and 
deficits, but wc have also in these days to consider our policy with some 
regard to the various proposals for Federal finance which are sucli an 
important part of the constitutional plan. I am not suggesting that 
we can in any way anticipate the new constitutional proposals, the form 
of which is still subject to consideration by the British Parliament, nor that 
we can attempt to take upon our shoulders the responsibility for dealing 
with the problems of Provincial Governments. There is however one case 
which has stood out in all the enquiries and proposals as requiring some special 
action, and that is the case of Bengal. The need for some special help to 
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Bengal has been recognised in the White Paper, and the Government of 
India is also prepared to accept a similar conclusion. At tho same time if 
any action is to be taken, it is right that something should be done without 
delay, because Bengal has been since 1930 incurring deficits at the rate of 
about 2 crores per annum, and its debt on this account is piling up to figures 
which may become really unmanageable. If we are prepared to take account 
of this, and ask the Central Legislature to support us in raising funds to help 
Bengal, we can also fairly claim to be satisfied that the Bengal Government 
and Legislature are doing all that is possible to lielp themselves. Everything 
which I have to propose is subject to this condition. 

34. After these preliminary remarks I will eome straight to the plan 
which we have to put forward. We propose to ask tho Legislature to sanction 
the imposition of an excise duty on Matches and then, if we can strengthen 
our resources in this way, to approve our handing over half the jute export 
duty to the jute-producing provinces, which of course means chieJly Bengal 
(Chuers), but will also include to a smaller extent Bihar and Orissa and 
Assam. 

35. Honourable Members will at once appreciate how a proposal of this 
kind fits in with the general outlook on the position described in my 
introductory remarks. Let me make one or two points to illustrate this. 
In the first place it appears to us quite clear that, whatever the form of the 
new Constitution may be, India in the future will need to take advantage 
of all possible sources of indirect taxation. An excise duty on matches is 
and has always been recognised as an obvious expedient. It would therefore 
be in every way advantageous to have this measure in operation as far as 
possible in advance of the new constitution. 

In tho second place the proposal to hand over at least half the jute export 
duty to Bengal and to other jute producing Provinces is included in the White 
Paper t)lan and this affords us some basis for our present proposal, although 
T must again make it quite clear that the whole of these proposals must be 
regarded as purely of a provisional nature to deal with the immediate situation 
and as in no way creating a permanent arrangement whicli could be regarded 
as anticipating the final decision of Parliament in this matter. 

36. I must now explain more precisely the exact nature and effect of these 
pro[)osals. In the first place, according to our estimates, half the export duty 
oil jute next year will amount to 1,90 lakhs. After allowing for a small sum of 1 
lakh to cover cost of collection, the balance of 1 ,89 lakhs if di vided in proportion 
to the average rate of production over the past 5 years would give about 1.67 
lakhs Jo Bengal, about 12^ lakhs to Bihar and Orissa, and about lakhs ta 
Assam. As far as the matcli excise i.s concerned we propose to impose this at 
the rate of Rs. 2-4-0 per gross of boxes on matches made in British India. 
The collection of the tax is in the first instance to be in the hands of Local 
tlovcmmcnts working as agents for the Goveniment of India, but the separate 
bill which I shall introduce on this subject has been so drafted as to render it 
possible to make other arrangements at a later stage if experience shows this to 
be desirable. 

37. In imposing this duty at the present stage there are two complications 
of which we have to take account. In the first place it is essential to make 
arrangements with the Indian States, as the manufacture of matches can be 
easily shifted, and it would be impossible to work it effectively unless the 
working of the scheme applied to India as a whole. The great majority of the 
States in India have signified their willingness to enter into an agreement 
under which every State in which matches are made, or in which 
they may in future be made will recover a corresponding tax, paying the 
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proceeds into a common pool along with the proceeds of the British-Indian 
tax ; and the amounts of this pool will be divided on an estimated consumption 
basis between British India and all the States that have entered into this 
agreement. The bill will include power to prohibit imports and this power is 
to be used against matches produced in any State that does not come into 
the agreement. It will of course be open to every State to come into the 
agreement even if it has no manufacture of matches at present and in that 
case it will get a share of the duty on a population basis. This proposed 
agreement with the States is merely intended to cover a provisional period 
pending the introduction of Federation. We cannot prejudice the position 
of retaining an excise duty on matches as a Federal tax, and we must safeguard 
the Indian Government of the future against any arrangement made now being 
held to weaken the position that the Federal Government under the new 
constitution will retain the whole of the proceeds of the match excise. 

The second complication to which I have referred is that with the consent 
of the Government of India the Government of Burma had already two or three 
years ago imposed a consumption duty at the rate of 12 annas per gross of 
boxes on matches manufactured in, or imported into, Burma. This duty 
cannot bo allowed to continue side by side with the proposed excise duty, and 
the Burma Government Act imposing the consumption duty is to be repealed. 
We do not, however, think it fair that the Burma Government should thus be 
deprived of the proceeds of a tax which they had been allowed to levy, and 
as the estimated proceeds from the tax at present amount to IS lakhs per 
annum, we propose as a part of our general plan that this sum should be returned 
to the Burma Government. We estimate that in a full year the total proceeds 
of this excise duty for the whole of India will be 3 crores. Out of this on the 
population basisHl»out 70 lakhs will be distribntabkj among the States, leaving 
2,30 lakhs for British India. It will not however be possible to introduce the 
scheme so as to recover more than 11 months revenue during the first year, 
So that the net revenue for British India according to our budget ostimatos 
for next year will bconlv about 2,10 lakhs. After deducting 18 lakhs for Burma 
this leaves a balance (A 1,92 lakhs which is only 3 laklis more than 1,89 lakhs 
to be distributed on account of half the jute export duty. If this 3 lakhs is 
retained by the Central Government the surplus of 16 lakhs to which I referred 
in an earlier passage will bo increased to 19 lakhs. 

' 38. There are just two practical features in our proposals that I 

wish to mention. The customs duties on matches are to be revised so as to 
comprise rates maintaining the existing measure of protection for the Indian 
industry over and above the new excise duty. The proposal for im]f)osing 
this match excise duty is not included in the Finance Bill, but in a separate 
bill which I shall introduce at the earliest opportunity. The bill will pro- 
vide for no concession in favour of the so-calJod “ cottage industry ”, whidi 
really Tn(\ins nothing more than the dipping in chemical mixtures of splints 
made in factories and the pasting ot paper wrappers and of strips carrying 
other chemical mixtures on box(\s made from venofjrs made in factories. 
Any such concession would make evasion of the duty and an artific/.n 
attack on tlie position of regular match factories materially easy ; and we 
are jiistdied in allowing this consideration to prevail by the fact that tin* 
Tariff Board, in paragraph 134 of their Report regarding the grant of 
protection to the Match Industry definitely advised against any special 
measures which would have the effect of encouraging match making as a 
** cottage industry ” because it was not suitable for such operations both 
on economic grounds and because of the dangerously inflammable nature ol 
the materials used. 
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The case is different with the sugar excise, where we have to consider 
an important long established industry outside power-factories, and where 
the risk of evasion is in any case less because the proposed rate, relatively 
to value, is much less onerous than that proposed for matches. With 
sugar again the danger of an unnatural transfer of production to the States 
is also much less. On both these points, we propose, with the sugar excise, 
to do what we could not do with matches and to follow the precedent of 
the cotton excise ; that is to say, the sugar duty will be confined to factory 
produce, and States which produce sugar in factories will merely be invited 
to impose an equal duty, for their own benefit, on production in their own 
territories. 

39. I must add a few words as to the significance in relation to 
Bengal of the prox^osal to render it possible to surrender part of the jute 
export duty. I have already stated that it is necessary to stipulate, 
and indeed we feel sure that wo shall be supported in this view by 
the Legislature and particularly by those members who represent other 
Provinces, that if this special assistance, out of what are under the 
present constitution Central funds, is to be given, it is fair that we should 
satisfy ourselves that the Government of Bengal is taking every possible 
m(jasure on its own account to restore financial equilibrium. On the 
other hand the present proposal is, as I have already stated in several 
( Oimections, only intended as a provisional proposal. It is not intended 
to be a permanent commitment, nor do we intend to take the line that 
it is to be regarded as a full and final settlement of the Bengal Govern- 
ment's financial position. Further enquiries will have to be made before 
any such settlement could bo reached, nor can it be reached until the 
constitutional plan is determined by the British Parliament. There are 
several difficult points involved, amongst which I must mention the treatment 
of the debt which has already accrued against Bengal as a result of budget 
deficits which have been incurred since 1930. This debt on their present 
estimates would at the end of the next financial year amount to something 
approaching 7 crores . As regards the other Provinces which will receive assist- 
ance, the position in their respect is just as provisional as in respect of Bengal. 
I may say however that we in the Government of India are prepared to recognise 
that there may bo some special claim for assistance in the case of Assam, 
while as regards Bihar and Orissa, at least in present rircumstances, I do 
not think that any Member of this House will grudge them this small windfall. 

40. Plan for dealing with Earthquake damage. — This brings me to the last 
important item in our financial proposals for this year — our plan for helping 
to finance the measures rendered necessary by the recent earthquake. I have 
already mentioned one feature in this plan, namely that wo propose to transfer 
our estimated surplus of 1,29 lakhs in the current year (or whatever the final 
amount of that surplus may bo) to a special fund which will be utilised in 
assisting the Provinces, chiefly of course Bihar, which have suffered from 
the recent earthquake. 

41. The problem of reconstruction with which the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa is confronted can conveniently be treated under four main beads. 

(a) Reconatrudion of Promneial Oovemment buildings, etc. — ^There is 
first the reconstruction of Government property, chiefly buildings, though 
there has been some damage to canals. On such rough estimates as it has 
yet been possible to prepare, the cost of repairing this damage may be put at 
about 1 crore. Our proposal is that the Government of India should, as 
capital expenditure on its own account, provide half the cost of reconstructing 
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and repairing their damaged property, and should make a loan to the 
Provincial Government of the remaining half through the Provincial Loans 
Fund. 

(6) Financial help to local Authorities, — Secondly, there is the very 
extensive damage to the property of local bodies in Bihar, their roads and 
bridges, their schools, hospitals and dispensaries and so on, including the 
damage to what are known as aided schools, established through the bene- 
volence of private individuals. A very rough estimate of the cost of repairing 
the damage is a rather over one crore. The resources at the disposal of 
these local bodies are entirely inadequate to cope with a disaster of this 
magnitude. Such help as they may be able to render will necessarily be 
very restricted. It would not be possible to assist them by means of 
loans requiring repayment, even if interest charges were made very low or 
remitted altogether, without crippling their activities for the future. In 
short, as they have lost for the time b^ing the main sources of their income, 
it will be necessary to place them in funds with which to carry out their normal 
responsibilities until their income has recovered. For all these purposes 
we propose to make a free grant from central resources, that is to say, from 
the special fund already mentioned which is to be formed out of this year’s 
surplus. It may not be possible to undertake and complete all the necessary 
rebuilding before the end of 1934-35 since it may not be until after the next 
monsoon that accurate knowledge will be available of the extent to which 
the drainage of the country has altered and foundations for buildings and 
bridges are secure. We are therefore providing in next year’s estimates 
for expenditure of only 75 lakhs on this account, but I can assure the House 
that if it is found that more than this can be advantageously spent we shall 
have no hesitation in providing the additional sum required. 

(c) Assistance to private mdividmls, — Thirdly, there is the question 
of assisting private individuals to rebuild their houses and shops. To many 
of the poorest sufferers from the earthquake their small dwellings and shops 
must have been their sole asset ; they have no cash which they can use, or 
credit which they can pledge, for restoring them, and it would be useless 
in most cases to profifet them assistance by means of loans on however 
favourable terms. It seems to us that this part of the problem must 
primarily be dealt with by means of free grants, and that these grants are 
'eminently an object on which the Viceroy’s and other Relief Funds should 
be expended, so far as they are not needed for immediate relief. The field 
is a very wide one but I am confident that the pubUc, both here and in Great 
Britain, will respond most generously now that they know the magnitude 
of the need. 

There is, however, another very wide class who, though they have not 
lost their all through the earthquake and would not be fit or even willing 
recipients of charity, are urgently in need of assistance to rebuild their house 
property, and to whom this assistance can most suitably be afforded by means 
of loans. We have been very actively discussing with the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa the plan for the grant of such loans and I luul 
hoped to be in a position today to announce at any rate the main outlines 
of the scheme, but there are still some points to bo settled. If it is in any 
way possible, I will give further information to the House at a later stage 
of our budget discussions. At the moment all I can say is that we have 
every intention of making available to the Provincial Government, on terms 
that will not be onerous to them, or to those who are ultimately to receive 
the advances, whatever sum may be found to be needed for this purpose. 

I -will not at present venture to give an estimate of what that sum may be. 
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{d) Agricultural probhma. — Fourthly, there is the agricultural problem. 
It is known that there has been damage to agricultural land over wide areas 
in the north of Bihar due to the deposit of sand. The extent and severity 
of this damage, what measures can be taken to rectify it, and what the cost 
of those measures will be, cannot be known until a fairly detailed survey of 
the affected area has been made, and at present the flooded condition of a 
great part of the area makes such a survey difficult, though the Provincial 
Government have already taken steps to initiate it. I cannot therefore at 
the moment say in exactly what form our assistance will be given. All I 
can say is that we consider that the balance held by the Provincial Govern- 
ment in their Famine Relief Fund can be properly regarded as available for 
this purpose, and beyond that we propose to assure the Provincial Government 
of our financial support in any further action that may subsequently be decided 
upon. 

42. I have dealt so far with the problems of permanent reconstruction. 
Tlie principal necessities for immediate relief have been and are being met, 
energetically by the Provincial Government out of money which has been 
made available from the Viceroy’s and other relief funds ; but there is one 
way in which we propose to contribute towards immediate relief from central 
revenues. Seven of the sugar factories in North Bihar have been destroyed 
and two more have been very seriously damaged, with the result that cane 
growers in this area have been deprived of a market for about fifteen million 
maunds of cane. It is hoped to make arrangements for transferring the 
bulk of this cane with the necessary expedition to factories in the south of 
Bihar or the east of the United Provinces, and the Railways concerned are 
j)repared to carry it at very low concessionary rates of freight. But some 
j 3 orlion at any rate of the cane cannot be dealt with in this way, and the 
Provincial Government are therefore providing country mills and other 
(iqiiipment in order to convert it into gur. We have informed them that 
we are prepared to bear the whole cost of this measure from centra! revenues ; 
it will probably not exceed 5 lakhs. 

43. I may sum up our proposals and their effect oii our financial estimates 
as follows. We are undertaking to bear the whole cost of restoring the 
property and finances of the local bodies, which wc put for the present at 
something over a crore, and the whole cost of the special measures for dealing 
with the caiie crop, which we put at about five lakhs. We propose to meet 
this expenditure from the special fund to which this year’s surplus, now 
estimated at 1,29 lakhs, will be transferred ; and we expect to spend 75 lakhs 
from this fund up to the end of 1934-35. We are also undertaking to bear 
half the* cost of restoring the Provincial Government’s own buildings and 
other public works ; this, on present estimates, we expect to cost us about 
fifty lakhs, which we mean to provide from funds raised on loan, and have 
allowed for in next year’s ways and means estimates. 

In addition we are undertaking the liability for the cost of any measures 
of assistance to agriculturists that may be decided upon, to the extent that 
it cannot be met from the Provincial Government’s Famine Relief Fund, 
and we are undertaking to advance whatever capital may be required for 
financing rebuilding advances to those persons whose position does not warrant 
assistance in the form of charitable grants, on terms which will lay no undue 
burden on the persons concerned or on the Provincial Government. I cannot 
yet indicate what the final cost, if any, of these loan measures will be 
to Central revenues, or how we shall propose to meet it. For the present, 
®o far as the ways and means position is concerned, we are assuming in our 
estimates a capital -outlay of two and three quarter crores on loan measures 
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and on the capital grant for restoration of the Provincial Government’s 
property next year ; so that with the 75 lakhs provided from the special fund, 
our estimates include three and a half crores for relief in one way or another 
in Bihar. If more is needed before the end of 1934-35, it will be provided. 
We trust that T.hese proposals will be regarded not only as adequate, but 
generous. Tlie fact that we can make them without serious embarrassment 
is an illustration of the value of maintaining a sound financial policy. 

44. Ways and Means , — As indicated in an earlier passage of my speech 
we have succeeded in maintaining throughout the year the improvement in 
our credit both in England and in India, with the result that we have again 
been able to fund a much larger amount of our loan commitments than what I 
indicated in my budget speech last year. We have also been able to remit 
more than we anticipated, thereby further strengthening our currency reserves. 

45. I will deal first with the latter. Honourable Members will realise 
that there is always a difficulty in presenting in the budget speech an accurate 
forecast of the total remittances, not only because it has to be based on 
estimates worked out some weeks earlier, but also because the budget 
is introduced at a time of the year when seasonal activities in remittance 
are at their height and transactions may be running into millions a week. 
The difficulty has been increased in the current year by the develop- 
ments in the last few weeks in the currency policy of the United States of 
America. One side of that policy has been still further to increase the dolkir 
price of gold. This has been followed by a similar increase in its sterling 
price, with the result that gold exports have again been stimulated from 
India. Simultaneously, there has been in the last month some rise in the 
price of our export commodities, the price of cotton in particular having 
risen materially in Bombay, and this has further strengthened exchange. 
Thus though our estimates are based on the assumption that in the current 
year we will be able to purchase £37 46 millions, that figure may be materially 
exceeded. We have also assumed that no expansion or contraction of currency 
will be required during the current year. On these assumptions we will be 
able to continue the process hitherto followed this year of utilising the whole 
of the surplus of our reifiittanccs to England in strengthening our external 
currency reserves. The actual process has been the addition of sterling 
securities to the Gold Standard Reserve which has enabled us to transfer gold 
from that to the Paper Currency Reserve and against that cancel ad hoc 
securities. On tliese estimates we should be able in the current year to replace 
rupee securities with external assets in the Paper Currency Reserve to the 
extent of 17,73 lakhs, which means that wo should olose the year with our 
note issue covered by external assets to the extent of about 60 per cent. il 
gold is taken at its statutory value, or of 75 per cent, if it is valued at its 
present market price. 

46. Loans , — In my last budget speech I estimated that we could effect a 
further reduction of 8 crores in our outstanding of treasury bills ; that on tlie 
assumption that we converted 30 crores of our outstanding loans, we would 
only require to borrow 4 crores in India ; and that in order to repay the £7 
million loan we should require to raise only £6 millions or 8 crores in London. 
I pointed out, however, that these figures were merely illustrative, and that 
our policy must, as always, be regulated by the necessity of seizing every 
opportunity of consolidating and improving our credit position. In fact we 
have been able very considerably to improve upon the estimate. As I have 
already stated, we expect by the end of the year to have replaced 17,73 lakhs 
of treasury bills in the Paper Currency Reserve by sterling securities. On the 
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other hand our increased sterling remittance, which naturally meant that we 
had to raise rupees to pay for it, has resulted in our increasing instead of 
decreasing the amount of treasury bills held by the public in India. Instead 
of a reduction of 8 crores we contemplate an increase of 3,91 lakhs to 30 crores. 
We consider this a reasonable amount, which, so far from being embarrassing, 
is rather a convenience both to us and to the market — to us because we are able 
to borrow in this way at a very much cheaper rate than on funded loans, and 
to the market because they have now made the Government treasury bill a 
part of their financial machinery. The market has come to rely upon this as a 
convenient method for the investment of short-term money, and a floating 
stock of about 30 crores is by no means excessive for its requirements at a 
time like this. 

47. The revenue benefit to Government from maintaining a reasonable 
volume of treasury bills is not merely due to the lower interest rate but also to 
the fact that this makes it possible to economise materially in our cash balances, 
l)y enabling us to avoid seasonal fluctuations which are inevitable if we have to 
depend entirely on our revenue receipts or on regular loans floated periodically 
for large amounts. In pursuance of this policy we have supplemented treasury 
bills by borrowing of ways and means advances from the Imperial Bank 
tliroiighout the year. In accordance with our usual practice, which is to use 
those ways and means advances merely to assist the money market by avoiding 
too rapid fluctuations in our treasury bills issues, wc are budgeting for the entire 
extinction of the ways and means advances outstanding at the close of the year. 

48. Discharge of permanent debt , — The details of the permanent debt 
discharged in India and in England during the current year arc given below : 

INDIA (in lakhs of rupees). 


4 per cent. 1916-17 9,86 

4^ per cent. 1934 ........ 12,98 

5 per cent. Bonds 1933 ....... 4,22 

5 per cent. War Loan 1929-47 ..... 4,02 

6 per cent. Bonds 1933-36 ...... 8,89 

Other loans ......... 2,57 


42,54 


ENGLAND (millions of pound sterling). 

6 per cent. 1933-35 2*62 

6 per cent. 1933-34 9*96 

Other loans . . . . , . . . 1*68 


14 16 


In India we discharged 42,54 lakhs including the balance of the 6 per 
cent. 1929-47 loan and approximately 10 crores of the 4 percent, conversion 
In England we paid off the balance of the 6 per cent. Bonds 
19^^ ^ their entirety the 10 millions 6 per cent. Bonds. 

«id-34. As against these repayments we floated one loan in India and 
^0 ui England. The loan floated in India was the 3^ per cent. 1947-50 which 
ought us in 30,82 lakhs, while in England we floated two loans — the 4 per 
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cent, stock 1948-53 for 11*7 millions and per cent, stock 1954-59 for fK 
millions — of the latter we realised 6 ‘85 millions during the current year and 
we will receive the balance of 2*85 in the year for which we are budgeting. 

49. Our general programme has again been helped by exceptional!) 
large receipts from Post Office Cash Certificates and Savings Bank deposits 
Though we reduced the rate of interest on the latter from 3 to 2}^ per cent, 
in the summer, and though wo effected a further reduction in the rate on the 
fonner, the amount which we received in this way came to 16,90 lakhs as 
against the budget estimate of 8,40. The recent figures of receipts less 
withdrawals under these two heads are remarkable. 


(In croros of rupees ) 


1928-29 

Year. 



Total. 

3-42 

P. 0. 

Cash 

Certificates. 

1-60 

P. 0. Savings 
Bank 
deposits. 

1 82 

1929-30 




6*34 

2*70 

2-64 

1930-31 




3-33 

3 43 

—•10 

1931-32 




7-32 

6*16 

1*17 

1932-33 




16*26 

1106 

5*20 

1933-34 

• 


, 

16*90 

7*80 

9-10 


They indicate that a large amount of funds is available for investment, possibly 
partly the proceeds of private gold realisations. 

In another part of my speech I have invited attention to certain problonis 
connected with the increase in the outstandings under the bead of Post Office 
Cash Certificates. 

50. Capital Expenditurey Railways , — Railway capital outlay for the 
current year is again lej^s than the budget, amounting to 45 lakhs as compared 
with the budget estimate of 3,30 lakhs. The net effect on the ways and 
means position of the Railways is 2,55 lakhs more favourable. 7,78 lakhs 
had to be withdrawn from the Depreciation Fund balance to make up fall 
interest charges, 6 crorcs for ordinary expenditure on renewals and 9 lakhs 
for loans to branch lino companies, and as the credits to the Fund were 13,h0 
the net result in 1933-34 was a reduction of 27 lakhs, as against an addition 
of 3 lakhs anticipated in the budget, leaving a balance at the end 6f the year 
11,79 lakhs as against 12,06 on the 1st April 1933. 

51. Provincial drawings , — Provincial drawings for the current year 
were slightly less than those estimated in the budget, i.e., 4 crores as agaiii&t 
4*37. To a certain extent this is due to the reduction in the rates of interest 
charged to provincial Governments on their borrowings from the Provincial 
Loans Fund made possible by our successful conversion operations. 
fortunately, though the position in the provinces as a whole was better than 
anticipated, others, particularly Bengal, afford particular problems which 
I have dealt with elsewhere. 

52. Next Year, 1934-35 , — am dealing, in a later passage of my speech, 
more generally with our policy of capital expenditure and the possibility 
of its extension. For the purposes of our estimates, however, we have 
proceeded on the same lines as last year, though a less rigid policy is bem^ 
followed by the Railways. We are budgeting for 4,68 lakhs as Railway capita 
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outlay. We are also allowing 6,26 to the provinces as compared with 4 crores 
during the current year. 2,75 lakhs of this will represent our estimate for 
the capital funds required in the course of next year for expenditure on the 
restoration of earthquake damage. 

53. Borrowing 'programme^ 1934’35 . — ^With this low capital programme we 
arc obviously in a very strong position. We have already dealt with all the 
loans the maturity dates of which afford us an opportunity of converting them. 
The only securities actually maturing for repayment next year are the per 
cent. Bonds of which 12,98 lakhs have already been converted during the 
current year, leaving a balance of 13,00. In England there is nothing. If we 
allowfor receipts of 11,50 lakhs from the Post Office Cash Certificates and Savings 
Bank deposits as against 16,90 during the current year, this will mean that 
after taking into account the 2 • 85 million balance of the 3^ per cent, sterling loan 
which has still to be paid up, wo will not require to float any regular loan either 
in India or in England. I must, however, in this connection make the usual 
reservation. These flgures merely indicate our obligatory position. We have 
two large loans which we have the option to repay in London in 1935 and 1936 
amounting to £29 millions or nearly 40 crores. We have also the 4 per cent, 
loan 1934-37 in India amounting to 19,54 lakhs, the 5 per cent. 1935 Bonds 
amounting to 11,43 and the per cent. Treasury Bonds also payable in that 
year amounting to slightly over 16 crores which it may be possible to convert 
if conditions are favourable. In addition, even though we have now reached a 
very strong position as regards our sterling reserves, we must neglect no 
opportunity of further fortifying them if conditions are favourable. This 
may entail the further replacement of rupee Treasury bills in the Paper 
Currency Reserve by sterling securities jCnd a corresponding increase in our 
borrowings from the public. 

As regards Treasury Bills held by the public, we consider that no reduction 
in their outstanding below 30 crores should be budgeted for next year for the 
reasons which I have already indicated. In present circumstances we consider 
tiiis a convenient and reasonable figure. 

54. Home, charges , — In the early part of the year exchange was very 
steady, enabling us to effect substantial remittances. In the third quarter of 
October to December there was a falling off owing pa rtly to the seasonal demand 
for money being later than usual, and partly to a temporary falling off in the 
exports of gold coinciding with speculation on the occasion of the discussion 
of the currency clauses in the Reserve Bank Bill. The passing of that Bill 
through the Assembly, however, coupled with the increase in the price of gold 
and of cotton to which I have already alluded, has changed the aspect in the 
last month, and we arc now buying sterling on a large scale. As already 
explained, we have, for budgetary purposes, shown a figure of £37*46 millions 
ot which we had already received up to February 20th over £36 millions 
as against our budget estimate for the whole year of £21 millions. We have, 
as 1 said, devoted the balance to a further strengthening of our currency 
reserves. In addition, we received 3 • 81 millions from the sale of silver. For 
next year we estimate that wo will have to purchase 26*7 millions to fit in 
With the programme indicated above. 

55. The position which I have thus explained is summarised in the 
following table, but if the actual figure of sterling purchases is higher than 
the present estimate the excess will, unless it is used to expand currency, be 
shown in the accounts as an increase in the outstanding of treasury bills held 
by the public in India with a corresponding reduction of the outstanding 
01 treasury bills in the Paper Currency Reserve. 
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Waya and Means SUXtememt. 

(In lakbg of rupees.) 



Budget, 1933-34. 

Revised, 1033-34. 

Budget, 1934-35. 

— ”” 

India. 

England. 

Total. 

India. 

England. 

Total. 

India. 

England. 

Total, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

Opening Balance . 

11,73 

17,85 

29,58 

14,59 

13,19 

27,78 

13,44 

7,10 

20,64 

Excess of Bevenue 

35,82 

-35,57 

25 

32,56 

-32,56 


32,96 

—32,77 

19 

over Expenditure. 


24,73 

55.55 


3,80 


New Loan 

Post Office Cash 

12,00 

5,00 

8,00 

20,00 

6,00 

30,82 

7,80 

5,50 

3,80 

6,50 


7,80 

, , 

Certifleate (Net). 
Post Oflico Savings 



6,00 


3,40 

3,40 

9,10 



Bank Deposits 

(Net). 










Other Unfunded Debt 
(Net). 

Discount Sinking 

4,80 

16 

4,90 

5,40 

15 

5,55 

5,99 

17 

6, 1C 

75 


75 

—1,13 


—1,13 

89 


89 

Fund . 









Reduction or Avoid- 

0,88 


6,88 

3,00 


3,00 

3,00 


3,00 

ance of Debt. 





-35 



Railway Depreciation . 

3 


3 

—27 


—27 


— 3j 

Fund. 

Posts and Telegraphs 

39 


39 

36 


36 


• • 


Depreciation Fund. 
Defence Reserve 

—62 


—62 

9 


9 

—50 

.. 

—50 

Fund. 

Cash Balance Invest- 




46 






meat Account. 

Cash Ccrtlffcate 

1,35 


1,35 

70 


70 

1,10 

.. 

1,10 

Bonus Fund. 



81 


1,31 



Other Deposits and 

—48 

—1 

—49' 

—1,27 

—46 

—3 

1,28 

Advances (Net). 










Total 

69,32 

—27,42 

41,90 

87,62 

—6,87 

80,75 

55,90 

—28,83 

27,07 

GRAND TOTAL . 

81,05 

—9,57 

71,48 

1,02,21 

6,32 

1,08,53 

69,34 

—21,73 

47,01 

Capital Outlay — 







2,96 

1,12 

4,C?. 

Railways 

2,00 

1,30 

3,30 

—75 

1,20 

45 

Posts and Tele- 

16 

16 

16 

, . 

16 

40 

. . 

40 

graphs. 

Civil . 

46 

1 

47 

53 

1 

54 

83 

1 

ttl 

Commutation of Pen- 

61 


61 

85 

, . 

86 

49 

. . 

49 

sions. 

Gratuities to re- 

—1 


—1 

3 


3 

—3 


-3 

trenched personnel. 
Discharge of Per- 

28,95 

8,14 

37,09 

i2,54 

18,88 

61,42 

13,24 

3,00 

16,24 

manent Debt. 
Discharge of Treasury 










Bills— 

Public (Net) 

8,00 


8,00 

—3,91 


-3,91 

.. 

• 


P. C. R. (Net) 


17,73 

, , 

17,73 

. . 



Sinking Fund Invest- 

• • 

. . 

, , 

—1,45 

. . 

—1,45 

. . 


• • 

ment Account. 

Gain or loss on sale, 




7,89 


7,89 

5 

, , 


etc., of assets of 


i 








the Paper Currency 










Reserve. 



• 




1,49 


1,49 

Loans to public (Net) 

—19 


—19 

28 

— 5,08 

28 

• . 

Sale of silver (Re- 

50 

—50 

, , 

5,08 

. . 

. . 

• • 

• • 

mittance Account). 
Iraq drawing . 

80 

—80 

1 

76 

—76 


73 

—73 


Home Remittances . 

28,00 

—28,00 


50,00 

—50,00 

, , 




Transfers through the 

—50 

50 

, , 

—31,75 

31,75 

, . 

. . 

• • 

• * 

Gold Standard 

Reserve and the 










Paper Currency 

Reserve. 







3,09 

3,16 


Provincial require- 

1,15 

3,22 

4,37 

78 

3,22 

4,00 

0,-0 

ments. 






- 

Total 

69,93 

-16,13 i 53,80 


—78 

87,99 

58,85 

—28,44 

30,41 

Closing Balance 

11,12 

6,56 

17,68 

13,44 

7,10 


10,49 

6,71 


GRAND TOTAL . 

• 

81,05 

—9,57 

71,48 


«,3S 

1,08,53 

9SM 

—21,73 
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Economic prospects, 

, 66. My speech has been mainly concerned — as a Budget speech must be — 
with the public finances of India, and the measures which I have described or 
proposed have been concerned with the object of maintaining public finances 
in a sound condition. 

57. But in order to form a proper judgment on the public financial policy 
of a particular country it is necessary to cast one’s vision wider, and to take 
account not only oi the relations between that country and the rest of the 
world, but also of the reactions of its financial policy on the general well- 
being of its people. We must, in short, recognise on the one hand that 
financial policy is only a means to an end — the general prosperity of the 
country — and on the other hand that no country can today shape its destiny 
independently of the rest of the world. The former consideration is very 
present in the minds of our critics ; the latter often tends to be forgotten. I 
wish to say something on both. 

58. It has been a charge frequently made in this Assembly against 
the GU)vernment of India — and I have little doubt that it will be a 
charge repeated in the present Budget debates — that we have thought 
too much of theoretical financial principles, and too little of the 
conditions of the country ; or again that when other governments have 
set themselves to constructive economic planning, we have drifted 
and done nothing. I should be the first to admit that there is room for 
honest difference of opinion on these matters, and the only aspect of such 
charges which I should resent is that we have been drifting in the matter. 
Whatever we have done has been done as a matter of deliberate policy 
decided after much thought. If one looks round the world to-day, it is quite 
clear that among the various countries there are different schools of thought. 
The recent crisis has created such irrational reactions that old theories of 
financial principles are being in many places questioned. It is an interesting 
study to analyse the budgetary policies of various countries and the effects 
wliicli these have had. Thus one finds certain countries that are deliberately 
incurring heavy budget deficits either as an inflationary measure designed to 
create employment or because they do not feel that the economic condition 
of the country can stand further taxation. There are other countries 
which consciously incurred deficits during the first years of the crisis, in 
accordance with what one may describe as a ‘ fat and lean years’ principle, 
but which now, after having experienced the adverse influence of continuing 
deficits on Government credit, are making strong efforts to restore a balanced 
budget. Lastly there are the countries which have never departed from their 
observance of the old fashioned principles of sound finance. This has been 
generally characteristic of the countries comprised within the British Empire, 
and among them India has been a notable example. 

59. Now there are two observations which I have to make on this 
Comparison. The first is that whatever the difference in policy between various 
countries, increases of taxation and drastic retrenchment, including cuts in 
Government officials’ pay, have been practically universal features ; so 
that in no country is the picture a rosy one. My second observation is 
ji^uch more important. Whereas those countries which have preserved a 
balanced position know where they are and have faced their troubles 
as they have arisen, those that are piling up deficits and public debt 
‘'ire evading their difficulties and postponing them till the future. They are 
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relieving the taxpayers of to-day in the hope that the taxpayers of to-morrow 
will be able to bear the burden, for one thing is certain that the burden has 
ultimately to be borne in some form or other by the people of the country. 
Even if a Government repudiates its liabilities the people of the country have 
to bear the burden, and in that case it is those who have trusted the government 
and lent it money and not the general body of taxpayers that must pay. Now 
it is obviously impossible for me at the close of a long Budget speech to attempt 
a full examination of all the issues that are involved in this subject. I will only 
state that we firmly believe that the best policy for India has been to preserve 
the traditions of sound finance and that by doing so wo are helping to create 
the safest conditions in which her traders and manufacturers can do their 
business. We believe that it is better to face economic troubles when they 
come and that revenue and expenditure should be adjusted to meet the need 
rather than that the need should be hidden and disguised. We believe that 
that is the best course for the present and still more with a view to the future. 
And in this latter respect I would remind the House that we who are carrying 
on the Government of India to-day, have a special responsibility, for we expect 
to be succeeded in the near future by an Indian Government under the new 
Constitution. It would have been a poor service to India on our part to 
shirk our troubles and leave their accumulated weight to handicap the first 
years of the new Government. 

60. I believe that the country as a whole supports us in our adherence 
to these principles and certainly the attitude of this Assembly in the 
past 3 years — which I gratefully acknowledge — encourages us in this belief. 
But to any who may entertain doubts in the matter I recommend a careful 
study of what is happening in other countries. We are often advised, for 
example, to look to Japan as a model, and indeed we recognise that we have 
much to learn from that remarkable nation. But I wonder if there is a single 
member of this House who would wish us to follow their financial politsy. 
According to recent press telegrams in order to make up the deficit on (he 
current year, it has been decided to raise 881 million yon by loans. Tliat 
means the equivalent of nearly 120 croros of rupees at par, and even at the 
present rate of exchange about 70 crores. Last year they had a deficit eovt nd 
by loans of over 1,000 million yen. Would India like to face accretions to 

, her public debt on this scale ? 

61. But assuming that we have public support in this respect, there 
is the further charge that we have done nothing in the wa}^ of a 
constructive economic plan to offset the effects of the present* depres- 
sion. As to this, before discussing the possibilities of an economic plaih 
let me repeat once more that we believe that the maintenance of a sound 
position as regards public finance and currency is the contribution which a 
Government ought primarily to make towards economic recovery, for, unless 
the country is prepared to support the Government in a complete control of 
economic activities in supersession of private enterprise, its primely 
duty is to create conditions in which private enterprise can operate with 
security. We hope by our own financial policy to be able to preserve 
conditions of cheap money which will in themselves be an encouragement 
to commercial and industrial enterprise. We hope also thereby to preserve 
stability of currency without which international trade cannot flourish. 
And lastly we hope to be able thereby to sustain our power to finance 
capital expenditure on sound projects by the various Government authori- 
ties in India, as to which I shall have more to say later. It is importan ■ 
to bear these overriding considerations in mind, when the question 
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of a so-called economic plan is brought up. As to this, in the past 
Honourable Members used to ask us to look to Russia as a model. To-day 
the example generally quoted is that of the United States. Now though the 
methods in both cases are very different, there is this similarity that in each 
case it has been proved necessary to create departments of Government 
exercising large powers of control over every phase of industrial, commercial 
and agricultural activity of the country. The machinery of the Government of 
India is not adapted to sueh a purpose, nor do I believe for a moment that the 
country would tolerate such a measure of control. But quite apart from that 
the real practical question is — has any necessity for such drastic measures 
arisen in India ? I doubt whether many people in India appreciate how 
serious the situation was in the United States of America. President 
Roosevelt’s plan has been accepted because of the desperate need which 
existed for drastic action. The whole machinery of banking and industry 
was in danger of breaking down. Since 1929 more than 6,000 banks had 
failed involving deposits of five thousand million dollars — many more were 
carrying on and are still carrying on on a restricted basis. From 1929 to the 
spring of 1933 the numbers employed in factories fell by a half, the total 
wages by two-thirds and the wage per employee by 30 per cent. In March 1933, 
21 million persons out of a total population of 120 million were living on public 
relief — many more were unemployed and living on savings and charity. And 
that was the state of affairs after the previous government had made desperate 
attempts and i)ledged hundreds of million dollars of public credit to stem the 
fall in prices and produce a so-called economic plan. In India we have no 
situation comparable to this. 

62. But even if there is no occasion in India for such drastic measures, 
it certainly does not follow that Government should not have a definite 
policy, or that its duty is not at every point to assist the economic 
well-being of the country. We have had such a policy. Our position has had 
its special difficulties in other ways, for we have had to take into account not 
only the economic but the constitutional position. As I have already shown 
when the crisis first came upon us, our credit was severely strained and the debt 
position was such as to give cause for anxiety. This was the result partly of 
past commitments, partly of the fall in our export trade, and partly of 
constitutional uncertainty which affected the confidence of many investors 
ill Government of India securities and holders of property in India. It was 
the first task of Government to safeguard and restore the position as regards 
credit and revenue resources, not only for the ordinary and obvious reasons, 
but also for special reasons connected with the constitutional position such as 
the setting up of a Reserve Bank. We may surely claim that the improve- 
ments which I have already described represent a substantial achievement 
in this direction. But that of course is not the whole of our task. While 
the position thus created must be preserved, we must also consider whether 
on the foundations thus strengthened we can construct an economic policy 
to improve conditions in India. 

63. That has had the constant attention of Government, not merely as 
an emergency measure in the present crisis, and it is worth while to attempt 
some review of the results. In the first place it is fair to claim that as a result 
of Government’s industrial policy, this period of world depression, when, to 
take only one instance, the steel production in the United States fell at one 
time to 10 per cent, of its capacity, lias actually been a period of industrial 
expansion in India. Speaking in aVecent debate in the Assembly, I gave some 
dlustrations of this from the main industries. Taking the index figure of 
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industrial activity in the year 1928 as 100, 1 pointed out that as regards textiles 
for the first ten months of 1933, while the United Kingdom, the United States 
of America and Prance all showed falls ranging up to 25 per cent., India showed 
in the same period an increase of 41 per cent., as compared with an increase of 
34 per cent, in Japan. Also taking steel production as another illustration, 
while the United States in 1933 showed a reduction of 54 per cent, and Prance 
and the United Kingdom reductions of 30 and 20 per cent, respectively, India 
showed an increase of 75 per cent, as compared with an increase of 65 per cent, 
in Japan. 

64. At the same time other industries have been growing remarkably. 
The sugar industry is a case in point. By 1935 it is estimated that we shall 
produce in India the whole of the white sugar which used to be imported 
from Java, and indeed, as I have already said, there is now a danger 
of this process going too fast and too far. Let me quote yet 
another interesting example. The consumption of cement in India has 
increased from 387,932 tons in 1924 (Indian production 263,746 tons, 
imports 124,186 tons) to 689,515 tons in 1933 (Indian production 625,860 
tons, imports 63,655 tons). At the same time there is no doubt that in the 
last two years, partly aided by the high level of our revenue duties, there has 
been a general and marked development of minor industries in India. The 
Indian Stores Department, which is constantly encouraging this development, 
though its work does not receive the recognition which it deserves, can give 
interesting illustrations of this. Thus they report that marked developments 
are now going on in Indian industries manufacturing a wide range of articles 
such as electric lamps, and all kinds of electrical appliances, rubber tyres, 
water-softening plant, cooking stoves, asbestos cement products, paints and 
enamels — to mention only a few instances, while in recent years there have 
been well-known developments in the Indian manufacture of railway rolling 
stock, bridge work and heavy structures in the case of which India is 
now able to manufacture all her requirements. Apart from these actual 
developments many new projects for the establishment of important factories 
are now under consideration. 

/ 65. Now all this is in accord with a policy dediberately adopted by 

Government — the essential idea being that, if the standard of living is to be 
raised for the increasing population of India, industrial employment must be 
expanded to supplement the agricultural opportunities of the country. * 

But, it will be said, “ industrial development is only a small thing for 
India compared with the conditions of the agricultural masses. Their well- 
being is of overwhelming importance and they are being reduced to dire 
straits by the present low level of prices.” If by such criticisms it is meant 
that the Government of India has ignored agricultural development, that 
charge surely will not stand examination, for the irrigation projects of India 
have been an example to the world, and are on a scale which makes projects 
in other countries shrink into insignificance. But if it is meant that the very 
magnitude of these projects, and the increase which they have brought about 
in productive capacity, set up a need for Government to give guidance as 
to the utilisation of that capacity and the disposal of the products, or again 
if it is meant that industrial development may react unfavourably on 
agriculture if it restricts unduly India’s purchases of manufactured goods 
from other countries on which she has relied as customers for her own 
agricultural exports, or lastly if it is meant that the recent fall in prices has 
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given rise to other problems of special difficulty in regard to the agricultural 
masses, then such criticisms point to matters which deserve serious considera- 
tion. They certainly have been receiving that consideration from 
Government. 

66. The question of the present condition of the agricultural masses of 
India has been so much discussed that I do not wish to enlarge upon it at 
great length. Yet there is so much confused thought about it that I must 
say something. 

There is one thing on which all sides would agree, and that is that the 
paramount need is to raise the level of prices of agricultural commodities ; 
and starting from this position there are many who argue that we should 
restore prosperity to India if we raised the level of rupee prices by the mere 
dodge of reducing the value of the rupee. We cannot believe that this would 
achieve its object. It would, of course, if the prices of all goods responded, 
reduce the burden of the fixed money charges which the cultivators have 
to pay — taxes, interest and rent. But it would do nothing to solve what is 
really one of the main maladjustments to-day, namely, that the prices of 
primary agricultural products have fallen much more than the prices of the 
things which the agricultural producer has to buy. Nor could the mere raising 
of rupee prices do anything to stimulate the ilemand for Indian produce in 
foreign markets, and this export demand, although it is only a percentage of the 
whole, represents the margin which makes all the difference to Indians 
prosperity. Moreover a great danger lies in the reaction which might como 
from such a course ; for if, for example, the rupee prices for a product like jute 
wore raised by a depreciation of the rupee, there might be a great stimulation 
of the cultivation of jute ; but there would be no increase in what our export 
markets could absorb. This might lead to a serious crisis. One cannot dodge 
tlie realities of the situation in this way. There are some illuminating remarks 
on the effects of monetary manipulation and the depreciation of the dollar 
on agricultural interests in the annual report of the United States Ministry for 
Agriculture issued last December : 

“ It raises the prices of export of speculative commodities, such as wheat, 
cotton, and corn, much more than it does the prices of milk, hogs, beef, cattle, 
poultry, and other non- speculative commodities sold mainly in the domestic 

market. Moreover, it also raises the prices of the things the farmers buy 

By itself monetary action does nothing to change a maladjusted situation for 
the better. Indeed, it may tend to prevent a favourable change by temporarily 

hiding the need. InflaMon is not a cure-all There are certain 

fundamental factors which must be handled otlicrwise. To control these 
factors in the world of to-day, with its multitude of trade barriers, requires for 
the time a production control which is obnoxious to every class in our society.” 

67. It is a remarkable fact and one that is not generally appreciated that 
in India so far we liavc not had to resort to any production control of this kind, 
and yet our exportable products have somehow or other throughout the crisis 
found a market in the outside world. We have no dangerous accumulations 
of unsaleable stocks and we have escaped so far some of the worst problems 
which have afflicted other agricultural countries. 

Moreover an examination of the figures of India’s main agricultural 
exports shows that the quantities of these have kept up remarkably w’cll 
as Compared with the high average of the years 1920 to 1930, and that on the 
whole the year 1933 shows a definite improvement over 1932. It shows 
also India’s adaptability, for there have been striking increases in the 
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quantities exported of certain articles such as groundnuts, linseed and oilcake 
which have partially balanced falls in more important articles like cotton. 
(See summary table below.*) 

68. If we want to approach this matter in a practical way, there are three 
main problems to consider : 

First, how to deal with the increase in the real burden of the fixed money 
payments of the agriculturist due to he fall in prices and the a^'cumulation 
of debt which is resulting therefrom ; 

Secondly, how to increase the internal demand for India’s agricultural 
produce ; 

Thirdly, how to improve the external demand. 

69. As to the first, there have been many alleviating factors which 
have resulted in the avoidance, so far, of any really urgent crisis. The various 
Provincial Governments have made substantial remissions in land revenue 


^Summary of Indiana main agricultural exports comparing figures for 1933 with average of 
iO years 1920-30, {Figures for 1932 ar^ shoiim in hrackpfs.) 
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and water rates. Landlords have not pressed for their full rents. India’s 
ancient money-lending system has proved elastic and generally speaking 
demands for repayment of debts have not been pressed. As a result the great 
mass of agriculturists have had enough to eat and a sufficient margin in cash 
not only to pay taxes at the reduced level but also to maintain at a fairly 
reasonable level their purchases of necessities. The figures for the consump- 
tion of the main necessities of the poor, salt, kerosene and cotton piece-goods 
demonstrate that in broad outline this is the position. 

In my budget speech of last year I gave some figures showing how the 
consumption of these articles in 1932 compared with the average 
consumption during the 10 years of post-war prosperity 1920-30. Even 
allowing for the increase of population, the figures were remarkable when 
considered in relation to the fall in prices of agricultural products. The 
figures for 1933 show that the consumption is still maintained at a high level 
though there is a slight decrease from 1932. Taking the figures of local 
production plus imports as representing roughly the level of consumption, 
then for 1933 the figures for cotton piece-goods workout at 11 percent, higher 
than the 1920-30 average, for salt at 4 per cent, lower and for kerosene at 8 
per cent, lower. 

The following table brings out the figures : 


Indian production plus imports. 
(Figures for 1932 in brackets). 
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70. But the fact that we have survived without disaster so far does not 
that serious problems are not being set up. It is a question of how long 
Jhe present state of affairs can continue. Undoubtedlyin the early stages of 
I'he depression savings in cash and other forms were drawn upon, and this 
cannot last for ever. Moreover the accumulation of arrears of rent and 
interest may lead to a serious situation. We have throughout watched 
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this situation carefully in close consultation with Provincial Governments, 
and we have now with the cordial approval of these Governments arranged 
to have a conference early in April at which we can together review the whole 
situation and consider this problem of indebtedness together with all possible 
lines of concerted action to improve the general economic situation. The 
problem of indebtedness is one of immense difficulty and has many reactions, 
and I may say that our present view is that a solution is not likely to be found 
by any heroic attempts to equip India in the midst of this crisis with some 
entirely new credit system different to that which has grown up as a result of 
centuries of experience. It needs sympathetic but cautious handling 
and the co-operation of all concenied. 

71. Turning from this I come to what I have stated as the second problem, 
namely, how to increase India’s internal purchasing power for agricultural 
produce. The development of India’s own industries is one method which, 
as I have shown, has been for a long time followed and which has gone much 
further than most people realise ; but we must never forget that this has 
another side to it, and that if we produce what other countries used to sell to 
us, their purchasing power for our exports will diminish, unless we can raise 
the general standard of living in India and provide an increased market capable 
not only of absorbing the products of Indian industries, but also of continuing 
the use of imported commodities. This opens out an interesting and intensely 
important field of work, and it is a field in which industrialists themselves 
ought to take an active part and not shift all the burden on to Government. 
In other countries the producing industries are alive to the need of 
themselves developing the demand for their own produce. An interesting 
example of this is the recent development of the canning industry in the United 
Kingdom. This development was promoted mainly by the tin plate manu- 
facturers, and has, in the short space of two or three years, resulted not only 
in the use of some hundreds of thousands of tons of steel in the form of tin 
plate, but has brought great benefits to the fruit and vegetable growers and 
to the fishing industry by providing new profitable openings for their products. 

Possibly there is no opening in exactly the same field on this scale in 
India, but this incident affords an example which might furnish ideas in otlicr 
directions. I venture to think that much is to be gained by co-operation 
between Indian and British manufacturers in this matter. The British 
organisations have much experience and might help with ideas for developijig 
Indian markets, and if by a joint effort a greater consumptive demand — say 
for iron and steel products or electrical plant — can be developed in India so 
that there is room for both Indian and British industries to find an increasing 
market, the benefit to India would be immense ; for India would benefit in three 
ways, first by increasing her own industrial market, secondly by improving 
the standard of living of her people, and thirdly by finding an increased market 
for her agricultural exports in the United Kingdom in exchange for the 
United Kingdom imports into India. That much can be done in 
India by well planned propaganda designed to increase the demand for a 
particular product is shown by the striking figures which I have already given 
of the development of the Indian cement industry. Let us from this 
Legislature appeal to the Indian industrialists to adopt an active and broad- 
minded attitude in this matter. If Government can encourage any 
developments in this direction their support will wholeheartedly be given. 

72. Turning again to action for increasing India’s internal purchasing 
power, which Government on its own initiative can take, there is one 
method which has often been mentioned in this House, that of stimulating 
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purchasing power by undertaking expenditure on public works and othet 
projects. This method is obviously worthy of consideration, but if 
it is to do good it must be governed by certain essential conditions. 
It must be directed mainly to purposes which will directly or indirectly 
increase the economic strength of the country, and it must not be employed 
beyond what the credit and resources of the country will stand — ^for such 
expenditure means raising loans and paying interest upon them. This means 
that the extent of the possible application of this method is limited, and 
therefore that it should be applied at the time when it can have the maximum 
effect. It is like a medicine which will be most effective if it is given to the 
patient just at the moment when it will help him to turn the corner. It 
is quite possible that the proper time has come when we may utilise this 
method with beneficial results. On the one hand there are signs that the 
weakening processes of increasing economic depression have been checked 
and that there is a tendency towards recovery which with a slight stimulus 
might really take a hold on the situation. On the other hand wo have so 
strengthened our credit position that we can look forward to being able to 
raise money without straining our eredit and on easy terms. For all these 
reasons we have been diligently exploring possibilities. As my Honourable 
Colleague, Sir Joseph Shore, announced in introducing the Railway Budget, 
wo have this year made quite a substantially increased allotment for works 
expenditure on the railways, and as a matter of Financial policy we have 
informed the railways that we can now encourage sound projects of capital 
expenditure. We have also as another step in this direction reopened the 
Delhi Capital project and have a programme for buildings amounting to 
about 1 crore on hand. Wo are offering generous assistance to Bihar and 
Orissa for their earthquake rebuilding programme. We have removed the 
ban on capital expenditure in the Provinces and have pressed them to consider 
road construction and other development programmes for which we are 
prepared to offer facilities at the lowest possible rates of interest. The 
Provincial Governments have naturally shown caution in taking up these 
ideas for they are having a hard struggle to maintain equilibrium, and do 
not wish to mortgage their future by heavy loan charges. In any case this 
is a line of policy in which the main initiative must be taken by the Pro- 
vincial Governments and it is one which we propose to explore fully with 
them at the forthcoming conference, to which I have just referred. 

73. I come lastly to the possibilities of improving our position in export 
markets. This is the most difficult problem of all, for the factors lie so 
largely beyond our control, but nevertheless a good deal has been done. As 
everyone knows, one of the worst features of the present depression is the 
drying up of international trade. Causes and effects are inextricably mixed 
together, but the fact remains that all countries in order to protect their own 
position have had recourse to increasing economic nationalism supported by 
tariff barriers and exchange restrictions. In these circumstances the world’s 
trade is becoming increasingly subject to artificial regulation, and no country 
can hope to maintain its position without an active and carefuDy thought out 
policy. I would classify the possibilities under three heads. In the first 
place it is possible for groups of nations to get together and by agreement 
preserve a favourable regime for mutual trading with one another, which will be 
effective to the extent that their needs are complementary. There is only one 
important group which has made a start on these lines, and India is fortunate 
to be a member of it. I refer of course to the British Commonwealth 
cf Nations and the Ottawa agreement. Already that has helped us and 
Its beneficial effects are apparent in several cases. I cannot attempt 

0 
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in this speech any detailed examination of those effects, on which the Commerce 
Department has promised to furnish a full report later in the year. But I 
may call the attention of the House to certain striking facts, such as the 
increases during 1933 in our exports of linseed and rice,* and the great value 
of our exports of tea,t to the United Kingdom, all of which are largely 
dependent on our preferences in that market. But perhaps the most 
impressive illustration of the increasing value of the United Kingdom market 
to India is to be obtained from the general trade figures. J Whereas the 
value of India’s exports to all other countries, expressed as a percentage of 
their average value for the 10 years 1920 to 1930, amounted in 1932 to 40 
per cent, and in 1933 to 41 per cent., the same percentage figure for the value 
of exports to the United Kingdom was 53 per cent, in 1932 and increased to 
62 per cent, in 1933. Or, to illustrate the increase in another form, I may 
point out that during the 10 years 1920 to 1930 the United Kingdom took 
22J per cent of India’s exports, while in 1933 she took over 30 per cent. 
Obviously therefore the prosperity of the United Kingdom and favourable 
trade arrangements with her are of immense importance to India. 

I believe that the arrangement started by the Ottawa agreement is 
capable of much wider extension, and that the members of the British group 
of nations — India in particular — ought to be constantly engaged in a scientific 
study of the position, exploring new opportunities for mutual exchange. It 
would surely be advantageous if all these nations could co-operate in some 
permanent organisation for the furtherance of this purpose. But if India 
is to obtain benefit in this way it needs a broadminded outlook, for as I have 
already pointed out no country can hope to sell more to others unless it is 
ready to buy more from them. The efforts now being made by the Lancashire 
interests to increase their power to absorb Indian cotton is of welcome 
significance as a sign of British appreciation of this truth. It seems to me 
that there are encouraging signs of a growing recognition of the same truth 
in India. The better relations set up as a result of the recent delegation 
from Lancashire, and the agreement concluded by the Millowners Association, 
under the courageous leadership of my honourable friend Mr. Mody are likely 
to prove of incalculable value (Cheers), while I am one of those who believe 
that those Indians who represented India at Ottawa, and who supported 
the agreement in this Assembly have done a lasting good to their country, 
and especially to the agricultural masses. 

The second possible line of policy is in the form of bilateral agreements 
which on broad lines arrange for an exchange of goods between two countries 
leaving individual traders to work out the actual operations. An example of 
this is the recently concluded agreement with Japan which has secured the 
market for a large part of our exportable surplus of cotton. 

Thirdly there remains the field of ordinary trade unaflfccted by special 
agreements. In the reduced field left for this we may bo certain that 
competition will become ever fiercer, for even when a country has a monopoly 
of a particular article, such as India has of jute, there are substitutes to be taken 
into account. One of the most urgent tasks for the future is to ensure the 

. • Exports of rice to the United Kingdom in 1933 were 275,000 tons as compared witt 
138,000 tons in 1932 and an average of 42,000 tons in the 3 years 1927-29. 

Exports of linseed to the United Kingdom were 107,600 tons in 1933 as compared 
with 10,900 tons in 1932 and an average of 54,000 tons in the three years 1927-29. {See 
table in Appendix 11). 

t Indian exports of tea to the United Kingdom amounted in value to 16*68 crores 
out of total exports of 19*04 crorcs. 

( 8eB table in Appendix 111. 
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position of India’s products in world markets by improving their quality and 
grading. We recognise that Government has a responsibility in this matter, 
and we have just taken an initial step in deciding to bring out a first-class 
marketing expert, who will start by undertaking 'id hoc enquiries as to 
certain of our important crops, and who may then advise as to the setting up 
of a permanent and larger organisation. 

74. Now in working on all the three main lines which I have mentioned 
it is essential that Government should be able to give scientific study to the 
problems and have accurate statistical knowledge as to its own position. We 
have made several changes lately in our organisation in order to facilitate this. 
We have for some time had an economic sub-committee of Council, and we 
have recently set up a central bureau for Economic Intelligence and statistics 
at Government headquarters, which provides the permanent expert organisation 
for the Economic sub- committee. Further developments on these lines will 
depend on the recommendations to be made by the two economic experts from 
England — Professor Bowley and Mr. Robertson — ^who are now examining the 
position in consultation with three Indian economists. 

75. The sum and substance of what I have said is this. Great 
opportunities have been created in India for agricultural and industrial 
expansion, and that has been proceeding even in recent years. The economic 
machinery has worked steadily without breakdown even through these years 
of unexampled difficulty. The worst that can be said is that it has worked 
at an unduly small margin of profit and that there may be an aftermath of 
special problems arising out of the changes in the relations between money 
and goods. What is needed now is carefully directed action to deal with 
these special problems, combined with planning to take the fullest advantage 
of India’s potentialities of production, and in doing this we must recognise 
that India cannot thrive alone or independently of the prosperity of other 
countries. That should bo our purpose rather than the construction of 
entirely new machinery or the imposition of Government control on every 
sphere of economic activity, and I would again remind Honourable Members 
that this control and a very drastic restriction of agricultural production, 
is an essential feature of the price-raising methods included in plans like that 
of the United States. That Government fully recognises the needs which I 
have stated and is taking action for dealing with them will, I hope, be apparent 
from what I have said. 

The appreciation which I have given seems to bo a fair one on the basis 
of all that has happened hitherto ; but no responsible man could be rash 
enough* to claim that in these disturbed times he could foresee all that may 
happen in the future. New troubles may come upon the world or upon India 
and with them perhaps the need for new policies and more daring experiments. 
Let us hope that that need may not arise. 

76. I have dwelt at rather great length on a subject which some might 
consider to be outside the scope of a budget speech, but the finances of a 
country are only a reflection of its economic position and I make no apology 
for trying to relate my account of the former to a wider setting. 

Before closing, however, I must revert shortly to the actual Budget pro- 
posals. I trust that Honourable Members will give these proposals calm 
and fair consideration on their merits. I fully recognise that any suggestion 
of new taxation in present circumstances cannot be very welcome. 
Nevertheless I trust that further reflection will encourage the view that in 
all the circumstances these proposals arc right and in the interests of the 
country. They represent a definite plan framed with an eye to the future, and 
with the idea not only of maintaining equilibrium for the Central Government 
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but of laying, in advance of the new constitution, the foundations for a fiiiancia 
position in which the Provincial Governments, in whoso hands lies th( 
responsibility for fostering the so-called nation-building services, may have 
some possibility of expanding revenue. If this is to bo done it is absolutel} 
necessary to broaden the basis of indirect taxation, and this necessity becomct 
all the greater if industries are to be developed in India thereby reducing hei 
foreign trade and the receipts from customs duties. The story of sugar is ar 
instructive one as an illustration of the cost of protection to the general 
taxpayer and consumer. The public may consider the result worth the cost, 
but the cost has to be met. 1 1 is in the light of these considerations that the 
new excise duty proposals should be viewed. On the other hand, while these 
new measures of taxation have seemed to us to be right, we have also attempted 
to make a start in the relaxation of ourdens in cases where such relaxation 
might be expected to prove economically beneficial. We havo not been able 
to afford large experiments in this direction, but the abolition of the export 
duty on hides and the proposals for the reduction of charges on telegrams and 
postage of letters are experiments which will enable us to test the situation, 
and possibly if they prove successful, in the near future, to undertake further 
measures in this direction. 

In proposing a reduction in the Debt Avoidance provision we have 
looked on that as a margin of strength on whicli in the present 
exceptional circumstances it is legitimate to draw. Hitherto the revenue 
estimates have been on such an uncertain basis, and there have been so many 
unrealised possibilities of deterioration in our position (the potential loss on 
sugar import duties, for example) that it seemed wise to maintain the full 
provision partly as a margin of reserve against these contingencies. And 
indeed it has so proved. Now, however, these contingencies have to a groat 
extent been faced as realities, and in general we may feel that as regards our 
Revenue estimates we are on a much more solid foundation than at any time 
since the crisis began. I will not be so rash as to prophesy lor the future or 
to use words which might be quoted against my successor. But this I may 
say-- that in our proposals we are providing fairly for all the needs that can be 
foreseen, that we seem to have touched bottom, and that if the tendencies 
which have recently been apparent continue, there is a good hope that there 
' will be a margin next year, largo enough not merely for the restoration of 
the cuts in pay, but for the relaxation of other burdens. But neither India, 
nor any other country, is yet ‘ out of the wood ’ and a cautious outlook is 
still necessary. 

I know that many Honourable Members feel that an immediate relaxation 
of these burdens might itself stimulate recovery, but our own view has been that 
we are not yet in a position to take risks in this direction and that an} 
premature weakening of the financial structure might jeopardise the sound 
position that has been created and produce a collapse which would react on all 
who are engaged in economic activities in the country. In the meanwhile, as 
I ha\ e made clear, we are searching for all possible opportunities for taking 
advantage of our strong credit position to encourage recovery in other ways. 
Finally, taking a wider view, I should like to repeat what I have so often said— 
that India’s financial position in its strength challenges comparison with that 
of any country in the world, and that in these times of increasing economic 
nationalism there is no country that has brighter prospects or greater 
potentialities for economic advance than India with her own vast market, 
and with her place in the British Commonwealth of Nations. (Loud and 
Prolonged Applause.) 
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Short Survey op Agricultural Position at the beginning op 1934. 

The monsoon of 1933 started about ten days earlier than usual and 
was unusually continuous and prolonged in most parts of the country. The 
monsoon proper withdrew on the 27th September but showers were general 
in Northern India until nearly the end of October. The total rainfall was 
substantially above the average in a large part of the country and normal 
or nearly normal elsewhere except for a small area (East Central India) 
where it was in defect. As might be expected, damage to summer crops by 
excessive rain was more common than shortage of rain. The cotton crop 
was seriously damaged by late rain in the Central Provinces and Berar 
and also in the United Provinces and Juar (the great millet) was damaged 
by excessive rain in several provinces. The rice crop was generally good. 
Local damage was caused by floods in several provinces. The sowing of 
winter crops was somewhat delayed by the continuance of the^ rains but 
sowing conditions were favourable. An increase of 8 per cent, in the area 
under winter oilseeds and of 7 per cent, in the area sown with wheat has 
been reported. Crop prospects now depend to a considerable extent on 
the weather during February and March. Reports indicate that so far 
the winter rainfall has not been sufficient. In Gujerat, tobacco and cotton 
have been damaged by abnormal cold weather, whilst frost damage to gram 
has occurred in parts of Central India and the Central Provinces and to 
winter crops generally in some parts of the Punjab. 

Jute , — The area sown with jute in 1033 was reported lo be 2,491,000 acres, 
an increase of 16 per cent, on 1932. Production was estimated at 7,033,000 
bales as compared to 7,097,000 bales in 1932 an increase of 12 per cent, on 
the revUeJ estimate for the previous year. Exports of jute for the period 
July 1933 to 20th January 1934 were 765,000 bales better than the previous 
year indicating that the slighrly larger crop is finding a market. Prices 
at the end of January were a trifle better than this time Inst year but much 
below those of June 1933. 

Cotton . — The 1932-33 crop turned out considerably better than expectations, 
the qinantity baled and received loose in mills having totalled 4,730,000 bales. 
.\dding the conventional figure of 750,000 bales for non-i ndiistrial consump- 
tion, this indicated a total crop of 5,480,000 bales as compared to a forecast 
of 4,516,000 bales. It is now clear that the standard yield on which the 
provincial forecasts arc based requires to be raised in several provinces— a 
not unnatural sequel to the systematic introduction of improved varieties 
which has been going on for ca number of years. The final estimate of the 
area ifnder cotton in 1933-34 is not yet available — sowings in South India 
being incomplete at the time of the third forecast in Itecember — but the 
area reported is 2 million acres (9 per cent.) above Ihe corresponding 
estimate for 1932-33 and the production was estimated to be about 400,000 
hales greater. The estimated increase is fully borne out by the returns of 
cotton baled to date which further indicate a good crop bofh in the Punjab 
and in Sind. The cotton export year runs from 1st September to 31st 
‘August and exports from the 1932-33 crop amounting to 2,790,000 bales were 
satisfactory, having regard to the size of the crop. Bombay stocks of unsold 
cotton on August 31st, 1933, were normal at 441,930 bales and stocks elsewhere 
were at a similar level. The Japanese boycott on Indian cotton extended 
>’oughly from July 1933 to December 1933 being lifted at vhe beginning of 
January 1934. As active shipping of the new crop usually commences at 
the beginning of December, exports to date during the current cotton ye*ar 
are below normal but the disparity is disappearing total ex])orts for the 
^<‘ason having reached 585,665 bales up to the end of January as compared 
h> 774,547 in 1932-33. The Indo-Japanese trade agreement virtually ensures 
the export of million bales of cotton annually to Japan during its 

currency. 
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Oilseeds, — The final forecast of the groundnut crop will not be issuet 
until the last week in February but the second forecast showed an increas< 
of 9 per cent. (670,000 acres) in the area as compared to that reported a 
the same lime last year which was the highest on record. This crop is nov 
the most important item of the oilseeds export trade. Exports during 193; 
totalled 586,000 tons an improvement of 115,000 tons on 1932 but were les 
than 1931 when exports totalled 710,000 tons — ^the improvement is encouraginf 
as competition with other competing oilseeds like soybean is very keen 
The area under sesamum, the next most important of the summer oilseec 
crops, in 1933-34 was 6 million acres — a nominal increase on 1932-33 — ^thi 
improvement of that year (7 per cent.) thus being maintained. The esti 
mated yield at 509,000 tons is 4 per cent, below that of 1932-33. 'I'his crop i« 
mainly crushed in India but exports in 1933, amounted to 17,000 tons ai 
increase of 3,000 tons on 1932 and 13,000 tons on 1931. 

lAnseed. — The total area under this crop will not be known until aboui 
the middle of March but the January forecast shows a small increase oi 
one per cent, on last yearns corresponding estimate. The recovery from tin 
low level of 1929-30 is thus being maintained, indeed there have been incrcaseh 
in all important areas except the United Provinces where weather conditions 
may have been largely responsible for the fall in area. No quantitative 
estimate of production is available; it is known that the crop started 
well but there has recently been local frost damage. Exports of linseed 
during 1933 were most satisfactory, the total being 332,000 tons during the 
period April — December as compared to 57,000 in 1932 and 100,000 toiijj 
in 1931 and 244,000 tons in 1930. 

Mustard and rape seed, — The first forecast for the area under these 
oilseeds shows an increase of 8 per cent. 238,000 acres on the corresponding 
estimate of last year : the final area will not be known until March. Exports 
of rapeseed 7,400 tons during 1933 were below those of 1932 (131,000 tons) 
but better than 1931 (40,000 tons) — exports to the United Kingdom were 
again better than in the preceding year. 

The area under sugarcane in India in 1933-34, (i.g., for the crop now 
being crushed) is reported to be 3,305,000 acres, a decrease of J per cent, 
on last year but the yield is estimated to be 5,067,000 tons expressed in tennsi 
of gur (jaggery) an increase of 8 per cent, on last year. Full details have 
not yet been received but from the detailed United Provinces report which 
covers 1,702,000 acres, it is clear that the increase in production is due to 
the further spread of improved varieties which in the United Provinces now 
cover 1,275,000 acres, or 75 per cent, of the total area in that province, 
with a yield per acre 60 per cent, higher than the old varieties replaced. It 
is estimated that in season 1933-34 some 586,000 tons of sugar will be produced 
in modern factories in India as compared to 381,000 tons in 1932-33, 
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APPENDIX m. 

Eicpobts v&om India. 



Average 

of 

10 years 
ending 
1930. 

1 

1932. 

1933. 

Percentage of 10 
years’ average. 

1932. 1933. 

1 


1 1 

In lakhs of rupees. 



(1) Value of total exports to 
all countries 

312,59 

134,76 

144,08 

43% 

46% 

(2) Value of total exports to i 
all countries excluding | 
United Kingdom . 

1 

1 

1 

242,13 

97,22 

100,51 

40% 

41% 

(3) Value of total exports to 
United Kingdom . 

70,46 

37,54 

43,67 

63% 

62% 


THE INDIAN FINANCE ]DLL. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, I move 
foi’ leave to introduce the Indian Finance Bill, 19^34. 

Mr. President (Tire Honourable Sir Shaninukbam Ghetty) : Tlic 
qiK'stion is : 

“That leave l)e given to introduce the Indian Finance Bill, 1934.’* 

I’ho motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I introduce the Bill. 

The. Asstunbly then adjourned till Elc-ven of the Clock on Friday, tln3 
2nd March, 1934. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Friday, 2nd March, 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN. 

Mr. T. Sloan, C.I.E., M.L.A. (Government of India: Nominated 
Official); and 

Sir Thomas Ryan, Kt., C.I.E., M.L.A. (Government of India: Nomi- 
nated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Enrolment of New Entrants in Army Headquarters in the Indian 
Army Corps of Clerks. 

304. *Mr. TJppl Saheb Bahadur: Will Government please state if the 
individuals who were offered posts in Army Headquarters on the result 
of the Public Service Commission examination held in November, 1932, 
were informed that they would be subject to new conditions of service quite 
apart from the new scales of pay? If not, are they going to be enrolled 
in the Indian Army Corps of Clerks whereby they sha'll have to sign a 
bond for ten years* compulsory service and to be sent out anywhere? If so, 
why? 

Mr. O. B. F. Tottenham: The offer of appointment did not specify the 
conditions of service, but mentioned a certain scale of pay which it was 
stated was likely to be reduced. Acceptance of an appointment in such 
circumstances implied acceptance of such conditions as might be fixed 
for it. 

Successful Candidates of the Public Serviob Commission 
Examination hell in 1926. 

306. •Mr. nppi Saheb Bahadur: (a) Are Government aware that 
there were some second division candidates who qualified prior to 1926 
examination and remained unprovided for, but tlie Public Service Comr 
mission decided to hold another examination in 1926? If so, what were 
the special circumstances for which the Public Service Commission held 
another examination when all of those already qualified were not pro- 
vided ? 

{h) Is it a fact that the examination of 1926 was held after all the 
previously qualified candidates were provided for, but that the later 
examinations were held when th© successful candidates of 1926 remained 
•unprovided? , If so, w'hy? 

( 1639 ) 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) So far as I have been able to* 
ascertain the position, a majority of the candidates who qualified at 
examinations held by the Staff Selection Board prior to 1926 had, by the 
middle of that year, been absorbed either in temporary or permanent posts 
in divisions for which they had qualified or in lower divisions or were not 
prepared to accept appointments of short duration. The Staff Selection 
Board, therefore, decided to hold an examination in 1926 in order to have 
on their approved list a sufficient number of candidates for vacancies likely 
to occur in 1927. The examination was actually held by the Public Service 
Commission, which had by then taken over the functions of the Staff 
Selection Board. 

(b) As the Honourable Member is aware, a new system of recruitment 
was decided upon in 1928 — vide the Home Department Office Memorandum 
of the 8th December, 1928, a copy of which is available in the Library of 
the House. Competitive examinations for external candidates and quali- 
fying examinations for men already in service have been held in pursuance 
of the orders contained in that Office Memorandum. Definite quotas were 
laid down for external recruitment and departmental promotion; and 
persons who qualified in the 1926 examination and who had not obtained 
posts in the division for which they were qualified have been made eligible 
for promotion in the quota set apart for departmental promotion. 
Moreover, it has been laid down in Section IT of paragraph 2 of Home 
Department Office Memorandum of the 18th February, 1981, of which a 
copy is available in the Library of the House, that in selecting candidates 
for promotion, other things being equal, preference should be given to 
qualified candidates and especially to those who qualified at the examination 
of 1926. 

SucoESSFXJL Candidates of the Public Service Commission 
Examination held in 1926. 

306. *Mr. XJppi Saheb Bahadur: (a) Are Government aware that the 

Public Service Commission announced about 40 posts in the second divi- 
sion to be offered to the successful candidates as a result of the com- 
petitive examination held in 1926? If so, have all the candidates de- 
clared successful been appointed? If so, what are the names of the per- 
' sons appointed against those vacancies ? 

(b) Who are the successful candidates of the 1926 examination still 
awaiting a chance of getting in the second division of the Secretariat 
and its Attached Offices? What position does each of these hold per* 
manently in different oflBces? 

{$) Are Government also aware that some of the qualified second divi- 
sion candidates who remained unprovided in that division are becoming 
junior in pay to, and have lesser prospects than, their contemporaries who 
qualified for the second division after 1926? 

(d) Is it not the duty of the Public Service Commission to watch and 
safeguard the interests and prospects of the candidates whom they de- 
clared successful at their previous examinations, especially the 1926 com- 
petitive examination, as against those who qualified in later years? 

(e) Are not Government or the Public Service Commission bound to 
offer all the vacancies announced by them to the successful candidates 
who obtain positions as a* result of competitive examinations held by them 7 
i not» why not? 



QTTESTIONS ANSU ANSWERS. iSil 

(f) Do Government now propose to provide those men, who are still 
i^*orking in the third division of the different offices, in the second 
division of the Secretariat and its Attached Offices permanently? If not, 
what are the reasons? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) and (b). The notice issued by 
the Staff Selection Board in 1926 stated that the Board would hold an 
examination for the purpose of making a list of candidates qualified for 
employment in the Imperial Secretariat and its Attached Offices and no 
definite places were offered for competition. The notice stated specifically 
that no guarantee would be given to any successful candidate that he 
would bo given an appointment. In view of this I cannot undertake to 
collect the information asked for by the Honourable Member. 

(c) Undoubtedly men who have been appointed to the Second Division 
have better prospects than those who have not. 

(d) , (<?) and (/). As I have said in reply to parts (a) and (b) above, 
tlie notice for the examination in 1926 specifically stated, that no guarantee 
would be given to any successful candidate that he would be given an 
appointment. Candidates who qualified at qualifying examinations held 
before or after 1926 were also not guaranteed appointments. Government 
have liONvever made all reasonable provision for the promotion of qualified 
candidates in the quota of departmental promotions as explained in my 
answer to part (b) of the Honourable Member’s question No. 305. 

Appointment op an Anglo-Indian in the Vacancy caused by the 
Disohabgb op a Muslim in the Central Publication Branch. 

307. '"Mr. D. E. Lahirl Chaudhury: Will Government please state 

why the Officiating Manager of the Central Publication Branch, Mr. 0. V. 
d‘Eca, has appointed an Anglo-Indian in the Muhammadan vacancy caused 
by the discharge of one Azizul Karim ? , 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No vacancy is ear-marked for 
members of a particular community, and the Manager appointed the 
candidate who appeared to be most suitable. 

Decline in the Income derived prom Advertisements in Government 
op India Publications. 

308. * *Mr. D. E. Lahiri Ohaudhury: (a) Is it a fact that there has been 
an appreciable decline in the income derived from advertisements in Govern- 
ment of India publications ? 

(b) Will Government please give statistics of income derived from ad- 
vertisements, year by year, since 1925 to date ? 

(c) Who is the present Advertising Agent? 

(d) What are his credentials? 

(«) Is it a fact that one 0. Muirhead was for a time the Advertising 
Agent ? 

(/) Is it a fact that he was aneaj-conviot, having several convictions on 
account of breach of trust ? 

fe) Is it a fact that the said C. Muirhead was recently convicted and 
Cal^^tt^? ^ imprisonment by the Chief Presidency MagistrarteiOf 

4 9 
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(h) Is it a fact that no Indian has so far been appointed as an Advertising 
A^mt? 

(i) Do Government propose to consider the appointment of an Indian 
Advertising Bureau as Advertising Agents in future? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) There has been a decline in the 
income derived from advertisements. 


1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 
192S-29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 


Eb. 

37,796 

61,421 

48,830 

46,966 

41,902 

35,083 

29,548 

19,636 

15,006 


(c) Mr. Reginald Tayler. 

(d) As a salesman and agent he has covered the whole of India, Burma/ 
and Ceylon, and I understand that he speaks several vernacular languages. 
For several years, prior to his appointment in the Central Publication 
Branch, he worked as a publicity agent for the East Indian Railway, 
Bengal Nagpur Railway and several private firms. 

{e) Yes. 

(/) Yes, but wlien tlie fact was brought to the notice of Government, 
steps were taken to terminate his services. 

(q) Government have no information. 

(/i) Yes. 

(i) The occasion for a change of the Advertising Agent lias not arisen, 
and no proposals for the transfer of the work to a Bureau are under 
/ consideration. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: In reply to part (g) of the question, it 
was said that the Government had no information. May I ask if the 
Government will inquire into the^ matter? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I think the Honourable Member is 
under a misapprehension. He lias asked a question about a late Advertisin';' 
Agent and he wants to know whether he was recently convicted and 
sentenced to a* term of imprisonment by the Chief Presidency Magistrate 
of Calcutta. This man’s services were dispcjised with at least two years 
ago, and what is happening to him now is not of the slightest interest to 
Government. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether the fall in the income froiw 
advertisements is due to the smallness of the circulation of Government 
publications ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I think it is fairly obvious that the 
fall in the advertisement revenue is directly due to the existing economic 
depression and to the consequent lack of business. 
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Kr. N. M. Jpshi: May I ask if, in view of the fact of the smallnesB of 
the circulation, Government will circulate their publications free to Members 
of the Legislatme ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am not quite sure, Sir, whether it 
would appreciably increase the income of the advertisers if they did so. 

Tenders from Steamship Companies fob the Carriage of Mails. 

309. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (on behalf of Mr. K. C. Neogy); Will 
Government be pleased to state, with reference to the replies given on 
the 28th September, 1932, to my starred questions Nos. 1033 and 1034, 
whether public tenders have been invited for a new contract for the 
carriage of mails on the sea routes referred to in those questions; and 
if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Tenders were not invited as on a 
clq§o examination of the matter it was considered preferable, in view of 
present uncertainties, particularly as to the future relations of India with 
Burma, to arrange by negotiation with the British India Steam Navigation 
Company and the Bcngal-Burma Steam Navigation Company for a continu- 
ance of the existing arrangements for the carriage of mails by sea, in 
which both of these companies now participate, for a short further period, 
under arrangements involving no increase in the aggregate annual payment 
hitherto made for the services in question. This special arrangement has 
been made for a further period of two years only from tlie 1st February, 1934. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: To whom was the contract for the carriage 
of mails given? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: To the British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Company and the Bengal-Burrna Steam Navigation Company. 

Staff employed at the Railway School of Transportation, 

Chandausi. 

310. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that under Fundamental Rule 22 
the pay of a Government servant on reduction of the strength of the 
cadre cannot be reduced by the new time-scale? 

(h) Is it a fact that the Agent, East Indian Railway, by a notification 
in an Extraoi dinary Gazette, dated Saturday, the 24th June, 1933, 
announced the retrenchment of the staff to the extent shown in the state- 
ment accompanying the notification? If so, will Government please state 
v/hcUior tlic staff at the Railway School oi Transportation, Chandausi, is 
also included in the said statement? 

(c) Tf the reply to the first portion of part (b) be in the negative, under 
what notification or terms arc they demoted or discharged or retrenched? 
Have these terms been published? Tf not, why not? 

(«i) Is it a fact that under Fundamental Rule 23 a Government servant 
is permitted to retain his old pay? 

(.«) If the replies to parts (a) and (c) be in the affirmative, will Govem- 
^^^nt please state : • 

(0 what were the classes of Government servants employed at the 
Railway School of Transportation, Chandausi, on the 31st 
March, 1933, and the 1st April, 1933, respectively, and 
what were their rates of pay individually ? 
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(fi) what were the old and revised scales of pay for each class of 
Government servants employed at the Eailway School of 
Transportation, Chandausi, and the dates from which they 
have been in operation; 

(tit) what were the strength and establishment charges of each 
class of employees at the Eailway School of Transportation, 
Chandausi, on the 31st March, 1933, and the 31st December, 
1933, respectively; and 

(iv) on what rate of pay was each class of employee at the Eailway 
Scliool of Transportation, Chandausi, paid on the 1st February, 
1934? 

Hr. P. R. Rau: I have called for information and will lay a reply on 
the table in due course. 

Certificates of Sickness prodtjobd by the North Western Railwa? 

Employees. 

Sll. *Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that the Agent, East Indian 
Railway, in Circular No. 496-A. E. 1571, of the 15th March, 1929, notified 
that the acceptance of (certificates from outside medical practitioners is 
dependent on their countersignature by the Chief Medical Officer or a 
District Medical Officer, as only certificates from the Chief Medical 
Officer or District Medical Officers will be accepted to cover absence? 
If so, will Government please state how far it is in accordance with the 
statement laid on the table of this House on the 4th September, 1933, in 
reply to starred question No. 783 of the 20t.h March, 1933? 

(b) Do Government propose to take action against the violation of their 
instnictions? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Government have not seen the circular referred to, 
but they understiind that certificates from non-railway doctors are accepted 
if they are countersigned by a District Medical Officer or Chief Medical 
Officer of the railway. The statement laid on the table on the 4th 
September, 1933 referred to the North Western Eailway. So far as 
Government are aware there is no essential difference in procedure in the 
two railways. The question undc;r what conditions certificates from other 
than railway doctors may be accepted has been left by Governqient for 
decision by the local authorities concerned. 

(b) No action on the part of Government seems necessary. 

Persons discharged by the Divisional Superintendent, East Indian 

Railway, Moradabad. 

312. *Mr. S. O. Jog: Is it a fact ihfit the Railwaiv Board, in their 
letter No. 4080-E., dated the 10th October, 1930, laid down the principle 
that the power of discharging lailway servants without assigning reasons 
in accordance with the terms of their agreement, by its very nature im- 
poses upon the competent authority the obligation to use it considerately 
and with strict justice, so that the railway servants shall feel that they 
can expect fair and reasonable treatment, and that a too frequent or ® 
thoughtless recourse to it is apt to lead to a sense of instability of service/ 
If 80, will Government please state the number of persons discharged, wito 
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or without one month’s notice as per term of their agreements, during the 
year 1933 by the Divisional Superintendent, East Indian Eailway, Morada- 
bad? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The reply to the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative. As regards the latter part, I am calling for information, and 
will lay a reply on the table in due course. 

Prevention of the Import op Rice in Southern India. 

313. *Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: (a) Will the Hon- 
ourable the Commerce Member be pleased to state if ?t is a fact that 
2,000 tons of rice were shipped from Kohshichang, Siam, to Madras, 
by* the Japanese Steamer Miaaki Maru about the 14th February, 1934? 

(b) Is the Honourable the Commerce Member aware that the local 
markets for cheaper varieties of rice have been further depressed by this 
And similar shipments during the last few weeks? 

(c) Will the Honourable the Commerce Member be pleased to state 
what quantity of rice has arrived in India from Indo-China and Siam 
from the I5th December, 1933, up to date? 

{(1) Is it a fact that regular shipments are proposed to be made during 
the coming months from Siam to Indian ports? 

(c) Will the Honourable the Commerce Member be pleased to state 
if (jovernment contemplate taking any action to prevent the imports of 
rice which have affected the rice markets, particularly in Southern 
India ? 

Mr. O, S. Bajpai: With your permission. Sir, I sliall answer this 
question. 

fa) and (d). Government have seen a ropori- to tliis effect in the Press. 

[b) Government have no precise information but recognise that this 
may be so. 

(c) 23,883 and 9,890 tons of rice were imported into India from Siam 
and iVench Indo-China respectively between the loth December, 1933, 
and loth February, 1934. 

(e) I would refer the Honourable Member to the statement made by 
me on Monday last in the course of the debate on the Dill to amend the 
Wheat (Import Duty) Act, 1931. 

Mr. P, E. James: May I ask the Honourable Member wdiether the 
^|Overnmont of Tndin. are making active inquiries ? The fact remains that 
is coming in every week to the extent of 2,000 tons to 3,000 into the 
Madras Harbour alone. Surely the Government of India should take a 
*mich more active interest in the matter than is suggested by the Honour- 
‘ible Member’s answer to parts (b) and (c) of the question. 

Mr. O. s. Bajpai: Sir, the position is that the Government of India do 
dispute the correctness of the statement made in the newspapers, 
have issued instructions to customs authorities to keep them informed 
the shipments of rice as they arrive. 
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Ihrort of Biob from Japan. 

314. *Mr. Sitakanta Hahapatra: (a) Will Oovernment be pleased to 
state if their attention has been drawn to a statement in the Statesman^ 
dated the 16th February, 1934, to the effect: 

(i) that a Japanese steamer has arrived at the Madras Harbour on 
the 14th February with two thousand tons of Siamese rice; 

(ii) that shipments of such rice in recent months have been fairly 

frequent, whereby the local market has been adversely 
affected; 

(iii) that a Japanese shipping company is proposing to institute a 

regular service between Siam and India, giving two rice 
shipments per month? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, what action have 
Government taken ^ or propose to take, in order to safeguard the interests 
of the agriculturists? 


Mr. a. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(b) I would refer the Honourable Member to the answer I have just 
given to part (e) of Mr. Eamaswami Mudaliar's question No. 313. 

Foreign Rioe imported into India. 

316. •Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: Will Government be pleased to state 
wliat quantities of foreign rice have been imported into India from the 1st 
of October, 1983, till the end of the year? • 

Hr. O. S. Bajpai: 17,275 tons. 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

316. •Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if the Deputy Controller of Military Pensions, Lahore, is a competent 
authority to interpret and sanction pensions, under orders of Govern- 
ment, on the recommendations of the War Pensions Committee?* If so, 
why is he referring claims to tlie Government of India ? How many re- 
ferences, and, under what recommendations, have been made to the Gov- 
ernment of India since the publication of the aforesaid Government 
orders? How many of these references have been disposed of till now, 
and in what way ? 

(b) In making references to the Government of India, does the Pen- 
sion Controller represent the Government’s view or the claimant’s view, 
or both? 

(c) Does the Pension Controller inform the claimant, before making 

these references to the Government of India, to enable him to ’ 

modify, or supplement his reasons, in the light of doubts felt by tn 
Pension Controller, either on the point of interpretations, or of the scop^ 
of Government orders on the recommendations of the War Pension 
Committee, or on the facts of the claim? 
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Mt. O# B# !• Tottsnlmnit (a) The answer to the first part of the ques- 
tion is in the affirmative. The answer to the second part is that the 
Controller may submit for the orders of Government those cases in whiclb 
he feels a doubt. The information asked for in the last two parts of the 
question is not readily available. 

(b) The Pension Controller when making references to Government 
invariably explains all aspects of the case including the points on which; 
lu 3 feels doubt. 

(c) No. 

Disabiuty Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

317. *Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
^hat procedure they recognise for the submission of appeals 
against the misinterpretations, or inapplicability of the Government’s 
orders on the recommendations of the War Pensions Committee, made- 
or adjudicated by the Officers Commanding in the first instance, and by 
the Controller of Military Pensions in the second instance? 

(b) Has the Officer Commanding, or the Pension Controller, instruc- 
tions to forward appeals to the appropriate higher authority? Are Gov- 
ernment aware that appeals have been withheld by the subordinate 
ofiicials ? 

Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham: (a) The procedure for the sv.lmhssicni of nil 
.M])penls is laid down in paragraph 379 and Appendix VII, Regulations for 
ilio Army in India. 

{})) Tn accordance with the orders of Government on Recommendation 
No. XXT of the War Pensions Committee claims are liahlti to rc^jection 
hy the authority to whom they are addressed if they do not comply with 
(he requirements prescribed. The answer to the last part of the question 
is in the negative. 

Disability Pension to MiiaTABY Employees invalided duuing the 

Great War. 

318. *Mr. S. G. Jog: Is the Deputy Controller of Military Pensions 
ii comp( 3 teTit authority to decide that a particular claim falls under the 
‘‘])rofessional aspect of the case” for which Government do not recog- 
nise the right of appeal under recommendation No. Ill of the War 
Prnsiona Committee ? 

Mr. O. B. F. Tottenham: The orders of Government on the Recom- 
uiendation quoted make it clear that the findings of a Medical Doard as 

the cause of a death or disability must be accepted as linal. It is a 
question of fact and not of opinion whether any particular finding of a 
Medical Board is a finding as to the cause of a death or disability. 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

319. ♦Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
^hat sort of evidence, apart from a discharge certificate showing the dis- 
charge on medical grounds, they require, under recommendation No. XIX 
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of the War Pensions Committee, to discharge the onus that one is not 
•entitled to a pension either under recommendation No. V or IX of the 
War Pensions Committee ? 

(b) Are Government aware that the Pension Controller has not taken 
’ the discharge certificates to be sufficient proof for the purposes of recom- 
mendation No. XII of the War Pensions Committee and has made 
a presumption, almost in all claims, apart from those referred to the 
Government of India, to the effect that the discharge certificate, not cor- 
roborated by some other independent evidence, is no proof that the indi- 
vidual is suffering from the same disability of which he was invalided from 
the field or foreign service and discharged by the original medical board? 

(c) If the answer to part (b) be in th^ negative, do Government propose 
to see letter No. 0.-3/2463, dated the 29th November, 1933, of the Pension 
Controller as one of the numerous instances of the practice mentioned in 
part (b) above? 

(d) Are Government aware that the Deputy Controller of Military 
Pensions, Lahore, has been rejecting claims submitted under the recom- 
mendations of the War Pensions Committee, for arrears of pension on the 
ground that the claims were previously disposed of by the Government of 
India?’' Is it a fact that the Government of India, in the last paragraph 
of their orders on recommendation No. VIT, have retained discretion to 
limit the amount of arrears granted in individual cases, with due 
regard to equitable and financial considerations, even in claims 
which are not belated, w’^here the ex])lanation is quite satisfactory 
and where a claim was erroneously adjudicated or revise^ in accordance 
with principles existing in pre-committee period? 

(c) If the answer to part (d) above be in the negative, will Government 

please refer to letters No. G. -3/3610, dated the 6th December, 1933, of 
the Pension Controller, Lahore, find of the 23rd October, 1933, of 

the Officer Commanding, 2/6th Eajputana Eifles, as instances of the prac- 
tice mentioned in part (d) above? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: (a) If an individuars discharge ceriificMtc 
shows that he was discharged on medical grounds, even when the dis- 
ability is not specified, a print a facie case for investigation would he 
established. Thereafter the grant, or otherwise, of a pension would be 
dependent on the circumstances of the case. Any evidence having any 
bearing on the case would be dealt with on its merits. 

(b) and (e). Government are not anvare of any cases coming within 
the scope of Eecommendation XII that have been rejected by the Pension 
Controller, but they will call for the letter referred to and look into the 
matter. 

(d) One case of this kind has been brought to the notice of Government 
and has formed the subject of a separate question and answer. Tbe 
Honourable Member has presumably seen a copy of the Government orders 

-which he purports to quote in the. last part of this question. These orders 
are perfectly clear. 

(e) The cases referred to will be examined. 
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DiSABUJTT Pension to Militaby Employees invalided dubino the 

Gbeat War. 

320. *Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they transfer without arrears under India Army Order 
No. 24 of 1927, a family pension, not drawn by the heir, in whose name it 
was originally granted, owing to the grantee’s death? If so, will Govern- 
ment please state the reasons therefor? 

(h) Is not the transfer of family pensions, amongst recognized heirs 
of a deceased sepoy of the Indian Army, a right under the principle pro- 
mulgated vide A. I. I. 877 of the 6th August, 1918? 

(c) Is it a fact that in A. I. I. 877 of 1918, it is recognised that in cases 
ill which no nomination is made, and if on the date on which the claim to 
pension is investigated, the nominated heir is dead, or disqualified, the 
pension will bo admissible to the living relation, highest in the list in 
paragraph 1067, A.K.I., Volume I? 

(d) Is the phrase ‘*the claim to pension is investigated'* mentioned 
in part (c) above, interpreted as referring only to first claim to 
pension, in the sense that Government consider their obliga- 
tions to the family as fully satisfied, if the first grantee dies without receiv- 
ing any pension? If so, under what authority? 

{e) Is there no distinction as regards arrears in a transfer case in which 
the grant was availed of by the original grantee, and the one in which it 
was not availed of at all? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: (a) Under the rules, the nominated heir is 
(lie only relative who has a specific right to a pension. Except in the case 
of a widow, the transfer of a pension, after the death of the nominated 
is an act of grace on the part of Government and the grant of arrears 
(‘jiniiot be claimed as a right. 

(t) No. The only transfer that can be viewed as a right is a transfer 
to the widow, under the reversionary rule contained in paragraidi 248 (TI) 
(»/) (ii) of Pension Regulations. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) No. The rules provide for investigation on behalf of the nominated 
lu'ir, but if the nominated heir is disqualified, a fresh claim can be investi- 
i-jiti'd on behalf of the next entitled person under the operation of the 
rule in'pai’iigrapli 247 of Pension Regulations. 

(e) The matter is entirely one for Government to decide and in doing 
so they would bo guided by the particular features of tlic case under con- 
sideration. 

Construction of the Bataia-Bbas Railway, 

321. *Ur. Sitakanta Mahapatra: (a) Is it a fact that the construction 
of the Batala-Beas Railway was sanctioned in tlie year 1928 and that a 
section of the line between Batala and Qadian has since been opened for 
traffic ? 

(b) Is it a fact that work on the remaining section of the line from 
Qf^dian to Beas has been temporarily stopped? 

(c) Are Government aware that the inhabitants of the locality have 
submitted several petitions to Government and the Agent asking for the 
-early completion of the line upto Beas? 
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(d) Axe Qovexameat aware that Srigobindpiir, Ghoman and Bab4- 
Bakala are places of pilgrimage and that there is no danger of motor 
competition for want of pucca roads in the locality? 

(c) Is it a fact that the unfinished portion of the project is being 
re-investigated? 

(/) If so, what progress has been made with the re-investigation of the 
project and when is it likely to be taken in hand? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) to (d). Yes. 

(e) and (/). It is understood that the North Western Railway Advisory 
Committee at Lahore recently recommended that the completion of the 
line as far as Sri Hargobindpur might be reinvestigated and the Agent 
agreed to do so. The question of whether the construction of good roads 
would more adequately serve the needs of the area will also have to 
carefully considered. I am afraid it is not possible to say at present when 
a decision will be reached. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: May I ask a supplementary question? Is 
it fv fact that Government built the railway up to Qadian only, because 
it is a Muhammadan place of pilgrimage, and not up to Beas Baba-Bakala 
because they are Sildi places of pilgrimage although there is no parallel 
road running for motor transport to compete with the railways? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am sorry I have not been able to catch my Honour- 
able. friend fully, but I can assure him that> so far as I know, the construc- 
tion of the line was abandoned on account of financial stringency. 

Release of Pomtioal Prison bbs. 

322. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Has the attention 
of Government been draAvn to a message sent by Khan Abdul Qhaffar 
Khan calling upon the red-shirters to put a stop to the Civil Disobedience 
Movement? 

(b) Are Goverment prepared to release all other political prisoners who 
may signify their willingness to serve for the relief of the sufferers of 
Bihar? 

' The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Government are informed thal 
no such message has been sent. 

(6) No. 

Promotions in CEUTi^iN Grades on the Lucknow and Moradabad 
B’ rvisioNs OF THE East Indian Railway. 

323. *Lieut.-ColoneI Sir Henry Gidney: Will Government be pleased 
to inform tin’s House of : 

((/) the number of promotions that have been made in the grades of 
Chargeman, Assistant Foremen and Foremen on the Lucknow and Morada- 
bad Divisions of the East Indian Railway since the time of the amalgamar 
tion of ilic East Indian and the Oudh and Roliilkhand Railways, giving 
the following particulars: 

(i) the dates of such promotions; 

(ii) the names of the employees; 

(iii) whether the employee so promoted belonged to the East Indian 

or Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway; and 
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(b) the number of promotions made to the lower gazetted service on 
the East Indian Emlway since the time of the amalgamation of the East 
Indian and the Oudh and Kohilkhund Eailways, giving the following 
particulars : 

(i) the dates of such promotions; 

(ii) the names of the employees; 

(iii) whether the employee so promoted belonged to the East 

Indian or the Oudh' and Eohilkhand Eailway ? 

Mr. P. E. Eau: («) The information is not readily available and the 
oollection of it is likely to involve a considerable aniount of labour which 
Government do not consider justified. 

(b) The information regarding the number of permanent promotions is 
being collected and will be laid on the table of the House in due course. 

Lieut .-Colonel Sir Henry Oidney: Will the Honourable Member inform 
this House where he places his collection boxes? Who and how he collects 
his information, and why is he not able to give information to the House 
even after 10 days* notice? Sir, the asking of questions is a matter of 
great importance to us, and the Honourable Member is developing a rather 
peculiar habit in his stereotyped replies. 

Mr. F. E. Eau: I have promised that the information which can bo 
collected without much difficulty will be collected. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: Sir, 1 wish on the fioor of the 
House to make a statement and a protest. Many questions have recently 
been asked of this Honourable Member for Eailways and his usual reply 
is that information is being collected or the labour entailed is not commen- 
surate witli the benefit. 1 ask: wJiat is tlio use of Members asking 
questions when the Honourable Member is not inclined to reply to them or 
refuses information? 

(No reply.) 

Contributions to the Bihar Earthquake Relief Fund. 

324. ♦Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: (a) Have Government, or the Central 
Board of Revenue, received any communication from the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta, suggesting that as an encouragement to donations 
to the tfihar Earthquake Relief Fund, contributions to the Fund should 
be allowed as a charge against profits, and not be chargeable to income- 
or super-tax? 

(t) Do Government propose to take any action on this suggestion? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Yes. 

(0 Th(i Government regret that they have been unable to accept the 
*^ggestion. 

Provision of Quarters to the Teachers of the East Indian Railway 
Schools at certain Places . 

326. •Sir Muhammhd Yakub: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether the teachers and other members of the staff of the Bast 
Indian Railway European schools are provided v^tb . quarters; 
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(b) whether the teachers r-nfl clerks of the East Indian Bailway 
Indian schools at Tundla, Mughalsarai, and Bareilly, are pro- 
vided with quarters; if net, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Information is being obtained from the Railway Admi- 
nistration, and a reply will bo laid on the table in due course. 

Pay or Teachers and Clerks of the East Indian Railway Schools 

AT certain Places. 

326. *Sir Muhammad Yaktib: (a) Will GoYernment be pleased to 
state if the teachers and clerks of the East Indian Railway schools at 
Tundla, Mughalsarai and Bareilly are allowed the same scale of pay as 
are in force in the Government schools cf the Province to which they belong? 
If not, why not? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether the clerks of the East 
Indian Railway Indian schools at Bareilly, Tundla and Mughalsarai are 
also allowed the same scale of pay? If so, from what date? If not, why 
not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for certain information, and will lay a 
reply’ bn the table of the House in due course. 


Applioability of the Fundamental Rules to the European and Indian 
East Indian Railway Schools. 

327« *Sir Muhammad Takub: Are the same Fimdamental Rules, as 
regards leave, in force in both the European and Indian East Indian 
Railway Schools? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: As ,I said the other day in reply to question No. 30 
by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen, the question of framing leave rules for 
the staff of the Indian Schools on the East Indian Railway is under 
, consideration.. 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

328. *Mr- S. C. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the rate of disability 
pension per week for a sub-conductor in 1930 was eight shillings and six 
pence per week for 20 per cent disability? 

(b) Is it a fact that the rate of disability pension per week for a sub- 
conductor in 1933 was six and a half shillings per week for 20 per cent dis- 
ability? Will Government kindly state the date from which this six and a 
half shillings per week rate came into force? 

Mr. Q. R. P. Tottenham: With your permission. Sir, I propose 
ianswer questions Nos. 328 to 381 together. 


The questibns are being carefully examined and a reply Jwill be 
on ike table in due course. 
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DISABIIOTY PBNSION to MmtTART EmTLOYBBS INVAUDBD DUBINQ THB 

Gbbat Wab. 

1329. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it correct that, according to their orders on 
recommendation No. 9 of the War Pensions Committee held at Simla in 
June, 1933, Government have no objection to allow old rules and rates tO' 
be applied in those cases in which they would be n^ore favourable to 
tlie individual ? 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

'Great War. 

1330. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: Is it correct that th^ recommendations of the 
War Pensions Committee, as approved by the Government of India, have 
been sanctioned by the Secretary of State f<.r India? If not, when is his 
sanction likely to be received? 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

1331. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) With reference to the Government reply to 

question No. 592, dated the 4th September, 1933, in this House, wiU 
Government please state if it is a fact that the relative military ranks 
and the amounts of aggregate monthly pensions (service and 

disability pensions both combined) progressively rise according to 
one’s pay On final retirement from the service, and that the 
trollcr c»f Military Accounts and Pensions, Lahore, is assessing the relative 
military ranks and aggregate monthly pensions of people finally retiring 
from service on Rs. 200 per mensem and over at their pay in 1914-18, 
viz,, Es. 60 or 60 per month? If so, will Government be pleased to state 
which is the correct and right procedure? 

(b) If the Controller of Military Accounts and Pensions* interpretation 
and application of rules is correct, will Government be pleased to state 
the relative military ranks that will be assigned to individuals D to I, refer- 
red to in question No. 692, dated the 4th September, 1933, put in this- 
House? 

(c) If the Controller of Military Accounts and Pensions' interpretation 
and application of rules is incorrect, are Government prepared to issue 
orders to the Controller of Military Accounts and Pensions, Lahore, to 
correctly assess immediately disability pensions of the kind approximating 
to individual “D" referred to in question No- 692, dated the 4th September, 
1933, put in this House? 

(d) Is it a fact that according to recommendation No. IV of the 
Pensions Committee, the Controller of Military Accounts and Pensions 
has not taken up and referred the matter to the Government of India 
for decision, when he received a copy ol: question No. 592, pads (a) and (b) 
of the 4th September, 1933, and <*4 the reply thereto? 

(e) Are Government aware that disability pension cases of the kind 
approximating to individual "D*' referred to in question No, 592, parts 
(a) and (b), dated the 4th September, 19?3, have been outstanding for 
years and have caused considerable inconvenience and loss to the parties 
concerned? 

(/) Do Government propose to forward a copy of these questions, 
^^d of their replies to the Controller of Military Accoimts and Pensions, 
hahore, for information and immediate necessary action? 

fFor atupw^r to this qaestion, to question No. .388. 
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Stbbngth of Sttpbriob Offiobbs in the Foreign and Politiqal 

Department. 

332. S. O. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
total strength in the Foreign and Political Department of superior officers 
drawn from the Indian Civil Service and the military officers holding 
King's Commissions, respectively, and the number of Europeans and 
Indians therein? 

(b) Is it a fact that since the last two or three years, no Indians have 
been recruited to this service? 

(c) Do Government propose to Indianise the service in accordance with 
the policy of Indianisation declared in the Preamble to the Government 
of India Act of 1919? 

(d) Will Government please state why no Indians have been recruited 
to the Foreign and Political Department of the Government of India? 

(e) Will 'Government state their general policy in this matter? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) Becruitment for the Political Departmen 
of the Government of India is made from the Provincial Civil Service 
as well as from the I. C. S. and the I. A. The number of Europeai 
and Indian officers drawn from these sources and at present serving in th( 
Department is as follows: 

I.C. S. LA. P.C.S. 

European 46 105 

Indian 1 8 6 

(b) No. Two Indians were recruited from the I. A. in 1930-81 anc 
one from the P. C. S. in 1932-33. Owing to financial stringency recruit 
ment for the Department was totally suspended in 1931-32 and reduced 
by 50 per cent, in the following year. 

(c) ITio accepted policy of Government is to fill 25 per cent, of the 
annual vacancies in the Department by Indians provided that suitable 
candidates are forthcoming from the services from which selection has to 
bo made. 

(d) ];j'ocs not arise in view of my replies to questions (o) and (b) and (c) 
is covered by the reply ,to question (c). 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

333. •‘‘Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to refer to their 
orders under recommendation No. VII of the War Pensions Committee, 
in which they agi^eed to the first part of the recommendation that a 
pension sanctioning authority may grant full arrears if he is satisfied with 
the explanation for the delay, and in which they emphasised the fact that 
the recommendation was in conformity with the existing practice, and 
state if the Deputy Controller of Military Pensions, Lahore, has been 
rejecting claims which were initiated either on the representation of the 
claimants themselves, or were initiated by the Officers Commanding, 
admitted in the first instance,' revised later by the Controller, as not 
falling within the first part of the aforesaid recommendation No. VII ^ 

(b) Is not the Soldiers' Board a competent authority to entertj^n 
petitions under Appendix VII to the Eegulations for the Army in India/ 

(c) Is not the fact of the death of the first holder of Jungi ^ 
certified by the Pension Controller, and by the Officer Comm$rnding, n 
the death occurs in service during the War, before transferring a 
Jnam to the second heir? 
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(d) In what way has the certification: ' mentictoed in part (c) abovc^, 
and the consideration of the fact of death by the Soldiers’ Board, in ’ 
adjudicating the transfer of the Junr/i Inam, been regarded as not amount- ' 
ing to the submission of claim to family pension in time, in cases where 
the applicants claimed a family pension and not a Jungi ImjLm? 

(e) What action do Government propose to take to do justice in such 
claims? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham:' With your permission, Sir, I propose to 
answer questions Nos. 333 and 334 together. 

The questions are being carefully examined, and a reply will be laid 
on the table , in due course. 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

■1334. *Mr. S. O, Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if, under 
1022 rules, field rates of pension are admissible, on account of “disabilities 
resulting from field service”? 

(h) Is it not a fact that in Army Order No. 130 of 1927, the expression 
“disabilities resulting from field service” has been interpreted as disabilities 
contracted in an area declared to be a field service area? 

(c) Had Government any reservation in mind with regard to the exclu- 
sion of certain disabilities from the domain of recommendation No V 
of the War Pensions Committee, when they accepted the recommendation 
“api'licanis for Groat War disability pensions should get the general benefit 
of the 1922 rules, and their claims should bo dealt with under those rules, 
but Government should accept the presumption that *all disabilities con- 
iraefed on field or foreign service during the War ivere, in fact^ attributable 
to wilitary service* ”? 

(d) Are Government aware that disabilities sustained in Mesopotamia 
during the War, on account of falling off a horse, have been certified by 
the Medical Board as attributable to “military service” and not to “Mili- 
tary service in thci field” to admit of field rates of pension as mentioned 
in part (a) above? 

(c) Arc Government aware that the reasons advanced by the IToad- 
quartcr* Brigade Area, Poona, on the 9th Juno, 1932, are “the action of 
falling off a horse and sustaining injury is not attributable to ‘field service* 
conditions such as disease contracted through undue exposure, wound, 
etc.”? 

if) Is it the intention of Government to adjudicate claims to disability 
pensions in tho light of the reasons stated in part (e) above by introducing 
a new term * field service' conditions, instead of the term ‘field service* as, 
mentioned in parts (a) and (c) above? 

(g) Are Government aware that appeals on the point stated in part (el 
above have been withheld and the grounds stated are that “the opinion 
mgarding falling off a horse and sustaining injury is not formed by the 
Ofiicor Commanding, but this is the final decision of the higher authorities**? 

tPor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 333. 

E 
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{h) Have the views stated in part (e) above been concurred in by 
^Government, and do they approve of the withholding of such appeals by 
Officers Commanding? 

(i) Do Government propose to take any action to prevent Officers 
Commanding and other administrative officers from assuming the role of 
interpreters of Government orders on the recommendations of the War 
Tensions Committee? If so, what? 

Recruitment of Temporary Employees in certain Government of 

India Offices. 

835. ’^Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Is it a fact that 

in the Department of Industries and Labour, Office of the Im- 
perial Council of Agricultural Research, Central Board of Revenue, 
Office of the Director General, Indian Medical Service, Office of the 
Controller of Printing and Reforms Office, a number of relatives of the 
ICstablishment Officers, Personal Assistants and Stenographers have been 
and are being entertained in temporary and permanent vacancies which 
do not come within the scope of the Public Service Commission? If so, 
why ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No. 


THE GENERAL BUDGET— GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The House 
will now proceed with the general discussion of the Budget. A time-limit 
of 20 minutes is fixed for each speech. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I think I must part with the usual practice of shower- 
ing congratulations on this occasion on the Honourable the Finance 
Member for iho very simple re^\'son that Honourable Members will be very 
ipuch tempted on this particular occasion to shower a good deal of 
congratulations on him as he is going away from our midst. I hope that 
this Assembly will take an opportunity of organising a Luncheon — and 
I hope to have a hand in organising it — to the Honourable the Finance 
Moinber and the Leader of the House when we shall indulge in the luxury 
of congratulations. (Laugliter.) But now I propose very plainly to point 
out to him that this is the most lamentable l^udget that has ever been 
presented to this House and I wish he had left it to his successor to 
initiate such a lamentable policy. On this particular occasion he has 
created panic in the country. What is the policy that the Honourable 
the Finance Member has propounded? He has propounded a policy of 
taxing production, a policy not of taxing profits, but of taxing production, 
a policy of taxing food which is as rotten as^ that of taxing the poor 
man’s salt. 

Sir, I have had the honour of representing for three successive 
Assemblies a constituency which produces sugar, and I would not have 
cared to come today to speak but for the fact that I must speak for my 
poor constituents and the people of the country. And this I am doing 
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against medical advice. (Interruption by Diwan Bahadur A, Eamaswami, 
Mudaliar.) My friend, Diwan Bahadur Eamaswami Mudaliar, with his 
usual frivolity, except when it is a rice problem, says “poor constituenc.y*’l 
He is a rich man, but I am concerned with the poor people of Rohilkund 
and Kumaon. He comes from a rice producing place and his heart bleeds 
at question time when he has to speak for the rice producing people. He 
says “poor indeed” with that unnecessary frivolity. (Interruption by 
Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar.) No, I cannot give way to the 
absurd statement of the Honourable the Deputy Leader of the principal 
Ojjposition who, with a lack of due sense in responsibility on this occasion, 
laughs and exclaims “poor indeed”! I do not mind when the. occasion 
arises — ^because a special Bill on this is promised by the Honourable the 
iMuance Member — if the Deputy Leader of the Opposition walks into the 
sair.e lobby with the Finance Member. But here I am proposing definitely 
to takfi a very strong exception to what I consider as a most deplorable 
j)olicy. 

Sugar, Sir, is an important article of food of the poor people and the 
Honourable the Finance Member makes it a part of his policy — with what 
purpose, probably the future will visualise — to embark upon a most dis- 
oiodited form of taxation, namely, the imposition of the excise duty. Sir, 
nnha])pily I have not had the opportunity of listening to his speech, but 
I have read through his speech and the most unconvincing part of his 
speech is the part which relates to the imposition of excuse duty on sugar. 
It is -full of lame excuses. For instance, in one part of his speech he 
says : 

“Lastly, from the point of view of the general tax-paying public of India, who are 
neither sugar manufacturers nor cane growers, we feci that it is fair that some steps 
sliould be taken to preserve revenue from this source.” 

The tax-]iaying public of India arc invited to pay a food tax, for what 
else is this excise duty except a tax on the actual production of an import- 
ant article of food for the people. If he were so concerned with the tax- 
pax ing public, 1 should say he should have agreed to put his tax on 
profits and not on production. We know that this will have a terrible 
effect on the sugar producers. India has every right to have an opportu- 
nity of producing her own sugar. She has every capacity to produce her 
own sugar. And here is a Finance IMembcr who, on the eve of liis financial 
administration of this country, gives a parting kick to one of the most 
important industries and to the consiimerr. I cannot congratulate him 
on this parting kick. No. Eepresenting as I do the people ot the 
holiilkund Division of the United Provinces and the people of India, I 
cannot congratulate him on this kick which the country will dcefily resent. 

I propose to go to my constituency and tell them that if this Sugar Bill 
passed, how to get the situation remedied, for, when there is so much 
agricultural depression, when the industrialists are faced with a crisis, 
hove comes an Honourable Finance Member fmd says: “I propose to impose 
excise duty**. The excise duties on cotton manufactures were bad, but 
•'in excise duty on sugar will be very unjust and unjustifiable. He talks 
over-production! He says we arc Ihreatened with over-production of 
•‘‘hgnr. I refuse to take this statement from the Honourable Sir George 
Schuster. Where are his facts for over-production? Is not sugar coming 
into this country even now? Has not my country the right to produce 
^^gar for its people to feed? (Cheers.) The Honourable the Finance 
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Member talks of over-production. Has not my country the right of export- 
ing sugar to other countries? He talks of over-production. Is there not 
over-production of cotton goods in England? Are you not devising 
means of sending those cotton goods to this country ? Are you not trying to- 
buy our cotton, if possible, so that we may buy less of Japanese cotton 
goods? Are you not thinking of exporting cotton manufactured articles 
in larger quantities to this country? Similarly, have we not got the right 
of importing into your country our sugar? England buys sugar, and so 
we can stipulate that wo buy their cotton goods and they should buy our 
sugar. Here is an attempt to cripple our industries by resorting to a 
policy which no industrial patriot will support, for this is nothing short of 
attempting to create a panic in the minds of the sugar producers. The 
Honourable the Finance Member says, he is going to impose a minimum 
price on sugar cane, and by so doing, he tries to tempt the agriculturist. 
I sa\. Sir, the agriculturist must be a fool to be tempted by those argu- 
ments which cannot hold water. He himself, in one breath says: “Oh I 
you are over-producing, your factories are developed*’, and, in the same 
breath, he says: “I propose to put a minimum price on sugar cane'\ 
You cannot have both things if you want to be logical. If there is over- 
production or a tendency to over-produce, if there are factories which are 
indulging in over-production, surely the sugar cane producer will find a 
market in which to sell his sugar cane. There is a terrific demand for 
sugar cane in this country ab present when our sugar factories need them, 
and, surely, by trying to place a minimum price on sugar cane,, the 
Honourable Member is pretending to protect the sugar cane grower while 
at the same time he is dividing the agriculturists from the industrialists, 
whereas there can bo no division between them, because agriculture is 
based on industrif s and industries are inter-connected with agriculture. 
You cannot divide the sugar cane grower from the sugar factory 
rurmor. It is ridiculous for the Honourable tho Finance Member to 
indulge in such unconvincing statements to prop up a case the like of 
whi(*h, I, at any rate, have not heard being presented to this country. 
Do excise duties exist in 'any part of the widely flung Empire of tho 
Honourable the Finance Member? If they do, are they excise duties on 
the principal articles of food stuffs, on tho necessaries of life? If excise 
duties exist in the British Empire, they are duties not on necessaries 
of life, but on luxuries such as alcohol, tobacco, and so on. Here is 
an Honourable Finance Member who puts excise duty on a necessity of 
life. T am not talking of matches, because I do not want to exhaust the 
arguments of other speakers. T am not referring again for the time being 
to his tiying to mislead the public by saying “I have introduced one anna- 
letters’’, whereas if be really wanted to save the poor, he should have 
introduced not one anna, nor half anna, but pice post cards. I am not 
referring now to these items. I shall purely concentrate on a matter 
which affects my constituents and I promise good battle to the Honourable 
the Finance Member right through this Sugar Bill so far as I am con- 
cerned. I owe a duty to my people who had sent me to this Legislature 
in three successive elections and I have, as I have said time and again, 
no higher satisfaction than to serve those who have put their trust in 
me. I take this occasion to perform that duty, and I hope the Honourable 
the Finance Member will not develop the policy of raising revenue through 
excise duty. You, Sir, as an old cotton manufacturer knew well of the old 
complaint that used to be of Bombay and other industrialists * ‘why choose 
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US for ihis excise duty, why single us out for this duty*'. If you read the 
resolutions passed at successive Industrial Conferences, you will find the 
same complaint asking the Government why they have singled out the 
cotton manufacturer for excise duty and why this excise duty was not 
imposed on other industrialists. Here is a Finance Member who develops 
a regular policy of raising revenue by excise duty. I warn the House that 
there is a deeply laid policy, I may say almost a conspiracy, to once 
again revive the cotton excise duty so that the cotton manufacturer will 
not say in future “I alone, the cotton manufacturer, am subject to this 
ex(3ise duty”, because the sugar manufacturer comes in and the match 
manufacturer comes in for this excise duty. No, Sir. If you want to 
raise duties, by all means tax the profits, by all means increase your 
taxation on profits. In that case the industrialists all-round will be hit 
and probably the Honourable the Finance Member wants to save a certain 
class of industrialist from being hit. He only wants to hit the sugar 
manufacturer and the match maker (Laughter), and so on. I am glad 
at any rate that Honourable Members on the Official Benches had some 
opportunity to laugh, because the expression “match maker” has got two 
intorju’etations. 

Mr. E. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners* Association: Indian Commerce): 

Are they match-making? 

** « 

Mr. 0. S, Banga Iyer: My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, will soon 
find that the excise duty that the Government are now putting on sugar 
will recoil on his cotton, because I remember young Mr. Mody standing 
by the side of Sir Phirozo Shah Mehta and waxing eloquent: “Why do you 
choose the cotton manufacturer alone, why do you choose the Indian mill- 
owner alone for this excise duty? Why do you not choose other indus- 
tries?” I put it to my Honourable friend to say whether he did not 
say so. I 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): He must have 
fergotten. 

Mr. C. S. Banga ^yer: The Honourable Member does not answer me, 
and I take it that silence is acquiescence. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I will certainly do my friend the courtesy of answering 
him later on when the sugar duty comes up specifically before the House. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: I know that he is opposed to excise duties all 
his life, and, therefore, he wnll certainly support mo as I have supported 
hjni in the past. We want to make it impossible for a Finance Member to 
develop a regular policy of putting excise duties whether on cotton manu- 
facture or on sugar. Sugar stands first and cotton comes next, because 
sugar is an article of food. W'hat are the facts which the Finance Member 
has ignored? England levies a duty on profits. In the same way if the 
Honourable the Finance Member taxes the profits, incidentally sugar 
factories will spring up all over the country, there? will be employees whose 
salaries also he can tax. Again, are not the railways also making a 
piofit, I ask, by this transfer of sugar cane from the place of its growth 
to the factory, for, up to withiTi twe hundred miles, these sugar canes are 
sent by rail in many places. Therefore, why hamper the increase in the 
■dumber of sugar factories in this country? Why should it not be possible 
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tor India to feed the entire British Empire, — for the Honourable tho 
Einance . Member is a believer in free trade within the Empire, — ^why 
slio\ilcl it not be possible for India to feed the bulk of the British Empire 
with Indian sugar? Wo have a right to ask that. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): And I have 
Q right to reply. India will be abh? to feed the British Empire with 
sugar when India is able to produce sugar at a price which is not three 
times the price at which Java can produce it at present. 

Mr, 0. S. Ranga Iyer: And when India' is producing sugar under such 
comparative difficulty, will the Hotiourablo the Finance Member explain 
why he increases this difficulty by this iniquitous imposition of an excise 
duty? The Honourable Member has no reply. (Laughter-) 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster; I have plenty of replies, and the 
Honourable Member can wait for my replies in due course. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: That is better, as I am speaking under a time 
limit. But when he gives his reply in due course, I hope he will take 
into due consideration the observation of onQ of his predecessors who had 
not only the financial sense wdiit^h the Honourable the Finance Member, 
who is an expert, most certainly luis, but a political sense; for though not 
an expert hie w^ns a versatile genius, — I mean Sir Malcolm Hailey, the 
ablest politician in the Civil Service and also one of the ablest thinkers in 
the Civil Service. This is what he said, speaking of the excise duty, in 
March 1922, in this House: 

“I ndmit that in itself it (ris., th« excise duty) is not a good tax, because it is 
a tax on production and not on profits.** 

And wdicn he keeps .this in mind, howill find it pretty difficult to 
satisfy the House why he should liavc wandered out of the beaten tracks 
to which the Finance Members in llio other parts of the Empire are 
5 ^ccustomed, a'nd started the imposition of what Lord Ilardinge once 
described as an iniquitous duty. 

Sir, I do not w^ant to go fuitber into this subject. Every g;et of 
ojpguments that w^as urged against the excise duty during the agitation 
to got rid of it by the able partriots in our country, every set of argu- 
ments which the officials at a later stage made their own, wull be appli- 
cable to the imposition of this new duty. A tax on the production of the 
largest and most important indigenous industry like sugar will be a tax 
which will be not only economically but also morally indefensible. Sir, 

I hope the Honourable the Finance Member w’ill not put this new clog on 
the wheel of India’s industrial progress. I would that he would give 
every facility for the indigenous sugar producer to feed the British Empire, 
for I believe in one part of the 7^^.mpiro benefiting itself and another part 
of the Empire by trade which vnll suit them. We can send England our 
sugar, England can send us something else; and if our factories increase, 
England will send us her machinery. Therefore, even for improving Indo- 
Britii^h trade, so far as machinery goes, England will be benefited by the 
increase of the number of sugar factories in India. And, as I told you, 
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there are other matters into whieh wo could enter, as you did, Sir, under 
the Ottawa Agreement, into inter lrnperial trade relations- But the Hon- 
Durable the Finance Member must not start by hampering the growth of 
an indigenous industry which han every right to rise and which the people 
want should prosper. If we are not going to prosper in the direction of 
producing our own sugar for which India has the greatest competence, 
how arc wo in these days of agricultural depression to prosper? He talks, 
as I said, of imposing a minimum price on sugar cane. Well, if the 
sugar factory people do not buy sugar cane or if the sugar cane pro- 
ducers do not get the price they ivant, they can change their crop from 
sugar cane to something else; they can have the wheat crop or the paddy 
crop. Surely the Honourable the Finance Mehiber need not concern 
himself so much with our sugar cane producer. If factories, for instance^ 
grow in South India, the rice grower will grow sugar cane in larger quanti- 
ties. Therefore, if he does not handicap tJio growth and spread of sugar 
factories in this country, he will bo helping the sugar cane producer. He 
talks of the co-operative system. Sir, the co-operative system has not got 
all the virtues that arc generally attributed to it. Sometimes the co- 
operative system has itself put clegs on the wheels of agricultural pro- 
gress. Therefore, I must ask the Honourable the Finance Member to leave 
the sugar industrialists alone and to reap his revenue from taxes bn pro- 
fits and not on production. (Applause.) 

I 

I 

Mr, Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) : Sir, as a mere recapitulation, devoid of any bold, original and 
constructive scheme, this last Budget speech of the Honourable Sir George 
Schuster, running over 51 pages cf close print, has been a little too trying 
lor our patience- But the adroit way in which he has managed to achieve 
a surplus cannot fail to impress us- Heaven knows what fate would have 
attended his budget if the accidental receipt, as an effect of the Capita- 
tion Tribunal Award, had not come, or if the Debt Redemption Fund had 
been as fully fed as budgeted. But when a surplus w’-as designed and 
actually obtained, it was natural to expect that the mighty avalanche of 
direct and indirect taxation, whit^h has characterised his regimb, should 
have given in a bit. But, I forget. Sir, that wliat my Honourable friend 
had been pursuing so long was to secure credit and sound finance for this 
country on the eve of the proposed constitutirnal changes. 

There is sure to be some amojnt cf exultation over tho unexpected 
reduction in the military expenditure to 44-A crorcs, six crores below even 
what Inclicape Committee recommended. But when w^e seriously ponder 
over the causes which have contributed towards that end, the sudden drop 
docs not seem to bo so surprising. In 1913-14, the Indian Army cost only 
20J crores. Since then the annual cost of a British soldier has risen from 
1,(X>0 to 2,500 rupees, and of an Indian soldier from 300 to 650 rupees. 
There is yet in reserve about, l,rHX) Officers, recruited between 1915 and 
1920, quite in excess of requirements. There is still a good deal of over- 
lapping and provincialising of bond fide military expenses. So, Sir, to 
^0 even 44^ crores expenditure for an army of occupation in quite normal 
times, without any probable or potential engagement anywhere, appears to 

quite a huge figure. But, again, I forget, Sir, that the military expen- 
diture has to bo kept at a high figure for reasons of State, because there 
be no chance of raising a ^oan in tho City of London if we tried to 
^’^ducG the British garrison or the present strength of the British Army^ 
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Again, as our sugar industry hris not yet reached the complimentary 
stage wliich my Honourable friend has ascribed to it, I cannot but 
decry the proposed excise duty f n sugar. When protection was first 
extended to sugar, it was done with a Wo-fold object: the obvious one 
was the stimulation of the country s industry, but the latent one was 
to find a market for the Britisb-niadc sugar machinery for the partial 
solution of the British unemployment problem through the preferential 
tariff. What was lost on the customs revenue on sugar by the intended 
protection was thus partially gained by the duty on machinery and sur- 
charge thereon. Then, Sir, the protection was extended for seven years 
certain, but it was understood then that tne period would be extended 
for another seven years, if the stage of the industry required it after an 
examination. But from what transpires now, it is more than evident that 
the protection will go as soon as the first instalment of seven years is 
over, examination or no examination. The excise duty is sure to hit hard 
the Bengal enierpriso whicli is just eoir.ing info the field, and will material- 
ly prejudice the general outlook rf the sugar industry in the whole of 
Northern India, But, T wonder wlielher the excise duty on sugar would 
have gone quite unopposed had there been a lot of non-Indian capital 
invested in the industry. 

When I find that there have recently come into being some match 
factories, directly financed by foreign non-Britisk capital, but carried on 
benami, some of them, under the helpful guidance of people who have 
once had the rare privilege of examining the ins and .outs of the Indian 
match industry first-ha’iid, I cannot but partially welcome the cx(‘iso 
^uty on matches. The duty will have some deterrent effect upon those 
concerns no doubt, but wliat was rcaJly needed was some such steps as 
could have ousted, both open and Iiiddcn forengn capital, from that in- 
dustry. But the reasons whicli my Honourable' friend has adduced for 
extending the duty to the cottage industry, which forms the ho7ia fuJc 
Indian industry, do not appeal to me in any way. Again, to try to rope 
in the Indian States through some agreement to assist in the proper func- 
tioning of the duty will be beset with a lot of complications and is of 
; doubtful utility. The possibility of such joint action could have been h ft 
over till the inauguration of the Federal Constitution. 

Then, the reduction of the import duty on silver is sure to causp sonic 
unsteadiness in the silver market wh’ch had remained for a long time 
quite steady. 

Again, when the tanning industry is fast developing in this country, the 
abolition of the export duty on raw hides nnll prove greatly deterrent to 
that industry especially in South India, Punjab and Bengal, although 
there may be some other mysterious rcason.s behind those stated for that 
step. 

My Honourable friend in claiming credit foi his budget could have 
spared twitting the policy that America and Japan have recently pursued 
to solve their financial troubles. It is true that my Honourable friend did 
not betake himself to any monetary manipulation like America, but he 
cannot say that he did not resort to leans like Japan. Taxation upoii 
taxation, duty upon duty, plus loans year after year, both here and abroad, 
ajrboflt reached the figures of condemned Japan for the last two years. 
Jljen we must not overlook the fact that what . America and Japan 
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.^one, either in manipulating currency or m raising loans, was for the sole 
improvement of their whole national financial structure. But what my 
Honourable friend has actually dune here with his loans was to meet only 
the bare administrative needs, not a pie being spent for the furtherance 
of any nation-building project- 

My Honourable friend has tried to bring out in relief two things : one, 
that of late a lot has been to foster and stimulate largely some of the 
country's industries and manufactures by the different departments of 
the Government. Secondly, that ways and means arc being thought of 
wJicrcby the agricultural depression may be got over. It may be true, 
vorv likely it is, that a few local indiistrioa and manufactures are receiving 
support from some of the Government Departments, but what I see is 
flint the number of technically (pjaliflod unemployed youths is daily oh the 
increase, making the general unerr-ployniont problem quite serious. We 
siiall wait and see what turn events take, for the consummation of the 
latter object. 

What my Honourable friend lias said about the results of the Ottawa 
Agreement on the Indian Trade outlook T note with great gratification, but 
if my Honourable friend had analysed the differences of opinion between 
AicHenna and Baton as also among the other economists in England on 
tliat vexed question, he would have hesitated a bit before waxing so 
eloquent over the results of his achieveiuenis in Ottawa. 

Again, it does not behove the Hone urable the Finance Member to 
come straight to the conclusion that whercfAS salt, kerosene and piece- 
goods are yet consumed at a fairly high level, therefore, the condition of 
the generality of the ])GOple is prosperous. Nothing can bo a bolder 
.I'ssnmption than that, when rho real facts, which w^e see with our eyes 
before and about us, wholly belie that conclusion. 

Sir, I must now turn aside from criticisms to a plca'sant task, that is, 

1o express my gratitude to him for the relief that he has been pleased to 
rrive by introducing a middle course in postage and inland telegraph rates, 
although T feel that the increase of a pice in packet postage has been quite 
inconsistent with the spirit in which these modifications have been intro- 
duced. 

Then, the grant of the whole surydus of the Budget for the relief of 
tlic recently earthquake-damaged Province of P»ihar wnll be hailed with the 
greatest delight throughout the length and breadth of the country^ and 
will endear my Honourable friend to the peepio of the havoc-stricken 
/irons. 

Lastly, Sir, coming as I do from Bengal, I owe the Honourable the 
Finance Member a special debt of gratitude for the financial assistance 
tl.at he has given to that Province, which has been from year to year in 
the throes of a deficit Budget, notwithstanding her largest earning capa- 
city. But until and unless the iniquity of the Meston Award is modified 
and due justice is done to the fair Province of Bengal, she is sure to wallow 
in the quagmire of perpetual deficits, much tc the annoyance of her Gov- 
ernment and the chagrin of her people. 

Mr. T. N. Bamakrishna Beddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor: 
Kon-Muhammadan Eural): Sir, the Honourable Mr. Eanga Iyer who has 
preceded me has warned the Opposition not to indulge in mere congratula- 
tory speeches to the Finance Member on his valedictory Budget, especially 
^8 he is leaving us within a short time; and he has also assured us that 
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there would be an opportunity when a party is arranged in his honour 
to indulge in any amount of congratulatory speeches: but, Sir, I have 
not yet received an invitation for that dinner and so I may not have that 
opportunity of congratulating him there. However, I shall assure my 
Honourable friend that I will not indulge in an over-congratulatory speech 
and I will subject the Budget proposals, according to my humble light, 
to severe criticism and voice forth my opinion on these Budget proposals. 
My previous utterances in this House also do not show that I was over- 
congratulatory to the Government side, and that I have always been 
critical of their measures. Hence he can take my criticism as fairly 
honest and impartial. Sir, the Budget that has been introduced this year 
appears to be fairly satisfactory. Tt is more carefully and more scientifically 
planned than any of liis previous Budgets. The Budgets of the two 
jjrevious years were framed with the idea of raising as much revenue as 
possible in order to make up the yawning deficits that had unfortunately 
been occurring from year to year for the past few years. Hence, Sir, they 
did not take into consideration the effects that the taxation proposals would 
produce upon the capacity of the people to pay or their effect on the trade 
and commerce of this country. Take, for instance, the surcharge of 
25 per cent on all and sundry articles. The result has been that the 
operation of the law of diminishing returns has come in, and there has 
also been overabundance of protection to some of the industries resulting 
in a very heavy diminution in the customs revenue. After the experience 
of the last few years, the Honourable Member has come forward with a 
well thought-out and w’ell planned Budget. This does not mean that I 
accept all the proposals that my Honourable friend has put forward, in 
fact I may frankly say that some of the proposals are bound to be severely 
criticised, but. Sir, I think on the whole I can congratulate the Finance 
Member for having produced the present surplus Budget. Now, Sir, 
though the Finance Member has shown a surplus of 129 lakhs for the 
current year, yet on an analysis of all the figures it does not show that 
there is any surplus. This surplus has been brought about on account of 
many circumstances. In the first instance, according to the Budget of 
1933-34, the Finance Member had framed a Budget which, after making 
a provision of nearly G88 lakhs for the reduction and avoidance of debt, 
'would show a surplus. But on account of a heavy falling off in the 
customs revenue of five crorcs of rupees, the surplus which he had anti- 
cipated has turned into a deficit. Consequently he has made provision to 
pay only about three crores of rupees instead of 088 lakhs which he 
had provided for the payment of reduction and avoidance of debt. Not 
only that, Sir, but he Inis been helped l)y other fortuitous eircurnstanccs 
like the windfall of 178 lalchs being the contribution from His Majesty’s 
Government by way of capital charges and also retention of 88 lakhs of 
rupees which in the ordinary course of things he ought to have paid as 
interest on war loan. Even with these fortuitous circmostances, there would 
still have been a deficit of nearly 2J crores of rupees. But .on account of 
what I may call manipulation by not paying 388 lalclis towards roduction of 
debt and also on account of the fortuitous circumstances which I have 
stated, the deficit Budget has been converted into a surplus of 129 lakhs 
for the current year. 

' The Honourable the Finance Member has budgeted for a surplus^ of a 
few lakhs of rupees this year also, but that too has been brought 
on account of the short provision for the reduction and avoidance of debt 
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to the extent of three crores and 88 lakhs of rupees. Thus, if you will 
take the figures for these two years into consideration, there would have 
been a deficit of nearly eight crores which he ought to have in the ordinary 
course made good by way of raising fresh taxation, but, on account of 
these manipulation of figures, he was able to present a balanced Budget. 
Taking, therefore, all the above circumstances and also the fact that the 
agricultural prices have not shown any tendency to rise so far, we are 
not justified in acquiescing in the rosy optimism which the Honourable 
the Finance Member has presented regarding the conditions of India. We 
on this side feel that the five per cent cut which was restored last year 
has been done too prematurejy. Further, the Finance Member must not 
relax his searches for economies both in the civil and military expenditure 
of this country. 

Sir, coming now to the proposals for taxation which have been made 
in the Budget speech by the Honourable the Finance Member, I shall 
take first the most important item, namely, sugar, which has been sub- 
jected to so much severe criticism by my friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer, who 
presumes to speak on behalf of the agriculturists of this country. After 
listening to his speech, it occurred to me that he was not justified in 
making such severe condemnation of the proposals contained in the 
Budget speech. He said that the levying of an excise duty was a very 
bad principle. I do not want to enter into the ethics of these excise 
duties, but I will take the instance of sugar in particular. The Tariff 
Board has recommended a protection of Es. 7-4-0 per cwt., and also a 
further protection of eight annas per cwt., if the price of elava sugar 
falls below four rupees cwt. Thus the Tariff Board recommended a full 
protective duty of Es. 7-12-0, but this sugar protection has gained an 
additional protection of Es. 1-13-0 on account of the surcharge which was 
unforeseen at the time of the Tariff Board report. Therefore, as a result 
of this kind of overabundance of protection the sugar industry has grown 
by leaps and bounds in the country, and within a year or so wc will be 
able to produce sugar sufficient for consumption in this country. Now, 
the result of this protection has been that the income from customs has 
fallen from 10 crores in 1930-31 to about two crores of rupees and over 
budgeted for the year 1934-35. Thus there has been a fall of nearly 
eight crores. This must be made good in some way or other, and if sugar 
is left untaxed, then the whole burden would fall on the consumer in some 
way or other. The proposal of the Finance Member is to impose an excise 
duty of Es. 1-5-0 which loaves the full protective duty of Es. 7-12-0 
tccomniendcd by the Tariff Board untouched. Hence the producers of 
siigar cannot grudge this excise duty. This will bring in about 147 lakhs 
of ni])ees of revenue to the (Tovernment. On account of this protection, 
Jnany industrialists, who have started sugar cane mills, have profitted 
enormously, and in an indirect way they would be paying income-tax on 
the i^rofits they have been making. This protection has been responsible 
also for the importation of machinery, and thus the custoTns revenue has 
JJf-nnod to some extent. My Honourable friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer, was very- 
solicitous about the welfare of agriculturists while opposing the Excise 
d^dy. He was talking of the “poor’' sugar manufacturer, and at the same 
hruo he was evincing sympathy for the agriculturist. He has thus brought 
10 agriculturists and the industrialists in the same category though all 
^0 profits that have been made on account of the protective duty have 
gone into the pockets of the industrialists. Cases have come to light where 
10 cane growers have not received' their proper share of price for the cane. 
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In these Budget proposals there is a provision for fixing a minimum rate 
for the cane growers and empowering the Local Governments to fix that 
minimum rate. I suggest to the Government of India to fix the irreducible 
minimum rate here and now, and allow the Local Governments to fix any 
amounts over and above that to suit local conditions. The reason is this. 
There are certain provinces which have already developed their sugar 
industry and they may like to protect tliat industry and thus may fix u 
lower rate for the sugar cane in order to protect the sugar industry. That 
is why I want that the Government of India should fix the minimum rate 
below which the Local Governments could not go, and that minimum hns 
already been recommended by the Tariff Board. In tliis connection I am 
glad to find that tlic country-njadc sugar — kliandsari sugar — ^has been 
exempted from the excise duty. This is as it sliould be. Because most 
of the canc-growers are also manufacturers of country-made sugar and 
hence there is no question of hardsliip to the cane-grower. On the other 
hand, if this excise duty is levied on country-made sugar that will not be 
able to stand the competition of the factory-made sugar, because the 
country-made sugar always commands a lower price in the markets than 
the factory-made sugar. So I welcome this proposal of the Government 
of India not to liave tliis excise duty on country-made sugar. 

The next proposal is the tax on tobacco. Here, also I liappen to agree 

_ with the Government. Hitherto there \vas a lower import 
- Noox. xinmanufactured tobacco and a very liigh duty on 

cigarettes. The im])orfc duty was Rs. 10-10-0 per thousaud cigarettes 
.whereas the duty on unmanufactured tobacco was only Rs. 2 per pound. 
The result was that the manufaciui*crs, instead of importing cigarettes from 
abroad, established factories in India and imported unmanufaciun'd 
tobacco and manufactured cigarettes in this country and thus avoided 
paying customs duty. It was a distinct loss of revenue to the Government. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): But you get employment. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishiia Reddi: As to tliat, I am told on reliable authority 
that employees get only about 17 per cent, and the balance of the profits 
goes to the pockets of the manufacturers. In the usual course of things 
'this high duty on cigarettes would have helped the Indian manufacturer of 
cigarettes, but unfortunately, India is not prodiicing in large quantities, 
the kind of tobacco which is necessary for the mamifacture of cigarettes. 
The result has been a loss of revenue to the Government, and now tlie 
proposal is to raise the duty on unmanufactured tobacco to Rs. 2-0-0 Jind 
lower the duty on cigarettes. There will thus he an impetus for the im- 
portation of large quantities of cigarettes from foreign countries. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Is that good ? 

Mr. T. N. Eamakrishna Reddi: At least we will get more by way of 
customs revenue. The factories in India would hereafter use more and more 
Indian tobacco, and that is an important thing. From all these points o 
view, I welcome the increased duty on tobacco. 

The next is the reduction of duty on silver. I was one of those 
opposed the duty on silver when it was imposed three years ago. 
on that occasion that though it would no doubt raise the price of si ^ » 
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Tet, when the Government, for their own purposes, removed that duty, the 
price of silver would automatically fall, and silver being the precious posses- 
sion of the poorer people, the poorer people would suffer enormously. The 
present proposal is to reduce the duty only to some extent. Here I may 
congratulate the Finance Member on reducing it only to a little extent.. 

The reduction of the duty by only 2^ annas will encourage the importation 
()1 silver whicli has coinpletely stopped now. At the same time it will 
not have the effect of lowering the price of silver as it exists at present, as 
is evident from the fact that the price of silver has not fallen during the 
last few days since the Budget has been introduced. Therefore, I welcome 
this reduction of silver duty as it would yield customs revenue. 

With regard to hides, coming as I do from the Madras Presidency, I 
eaiiiiot welcome this removal of the duty on hides. There the tanning 
industry is making rapid progress, and it would be considerably crippled 
li this export duty on liides is removed. Not only that, but it would 
on(‘oiirage larger quantities of hides being exported, with the result that 
ilic manufacture of leather goods, which has been making rapid strides in 
this country, will be hai’d hit, because there \vill not be sutTicient quantities 
of leather for manufacture. For these reasons, I do not welcome the removal 
of the export duty on hides. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
{ii)le Member will now* conclude. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddl: T will conclude very shortly. With re- 
gard to the postal and telegraph rates, there has been some reduction, but, 
ns I liavo given notice of amendments on these under the Finance Bill, 

J will not dilate upon that subject now. 

1. will now come to the most controversial matter, namely, the excise 
duty on matches. I oppose this excise duty on two grounds, one on its 
own merits, and, secondly, on the reasons wliich led to tlie imposition of 
this duty. The Finance Member has introduced this apple of discord among 
llic various Provinces. He has been very helpful to a prodigal Province, 
whcrc'as the Province of Madras, from whicli I. come and where they have 
been starving the development departments, has got to suffer and to pay 
lor ilie sake of other Province's. No doubt Bengal has been having deficits 
lor the last two or three years. This deficit period synchronised with the 
Jictivc terrorist movement in Bengal. The deficits are due to various causes. 
This is due to the large amount of money spent in suppressing the terrorist 
Jnov('menj} and also it is due to the inelastic permanent revenue settlement 
that is prevailing there. For these two reasons, other Provinces have been 
piafh'. to suffer. Tf Bengal has got deficits, it is its own look out to make 
k good. That is why I oppose it and this match duty is levied just to 
luako up the deficiency in the Central Eevonucs wlion it gives half the 
jidc revenue to Bengal. This is in effect levying punitive tax on the whole 

India for terrorism in Bengal. On these grounds also I oppose the 
ini])()st. 

ffiliar stands on a different footing. The calamity that has overtaken 
^ikar is a national calamity, and not only India, but the humanity in 
general must come to its rescue. As a matter of fact, contributions are 
doming in from other countries also, and it will be bare justice only when 
^be Central Government come to the rescue of Bihar. 

The last point which I would simply mention is that the Honourable the 
finance Member has not taken as much pains to raise the level of prices 

this country as he has taken to balance the Budget. It is a notorious. 
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fact that the price of agricultural products has gone down considerably. In 
1928, the value of agricultural products in this country was 1,000 crores 
but in 1932-33, it has fallen to 523 crores, tliat is, by nearly 50 per cent! 
and in this year of grace, it might have fallen considerably less. So I 
charge the Honourable the I'inance Member for not liaving taken sufficient 
interest to raise the level of prices. Recently they have been taking some 
steps in the matter of raising the price of rice which forms 53 per cent, of 
the staple products of India. It is surprising that no steps have been taken 
hitherto to raise the price of rice. On the other hand, even though wheat 
forms only nine per cent, of the value of total i)rodiicts, they are passing 
legislation after legislation, because it affects the rrovinces which are very 
near the centre of (lovcninient. We want that some steps should be taken 
urgently regarding rice, and, as an earnest of it, I would request the Govern- 
ment to remove the obnoxious export duty that still ijcrsists in spite of the 
fact tliat, unlike the case of jute, India has to face competitors like Siam 
and Japan 1 would request the Government to devote more and more 
time to raising the level of prices which is of vital importance to the country 
than to balance the Budgets. 

Mr. President (The .Honourable Sir Shamnukham Ghetty): The Chair 
would like to give one suggestion to Honourable Alembers. A great many 
points covered in ihc speeclies of Honourable Members could be dt^alt witii 
elaborately at a later stage, for example, when the Sugar Bill or the Finance 
Bill is taken into consideration. For cxamjile, the Honourable Menibci*, 
Mr. Reddi, was up against time when ho touched the general i)oint at tlu; 
conclusion of his speech. The Chair would, therefore, suggest to Honour- 
able Members that they might devote at least the earlier portion of tlieir 
speeches to general questions that arise out of the Budget. 

Nawab Major Malik Talib Mehdi Khan (Noi-th Punjab : MuhammadaiO : 

I must congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member for the work- 
able and fairly sound Budget that he has presented to the House. His 
way was beset with difficulties on account of the economic depression 
^ and other such calamities, but he has managed to give us a good Budget. 
'We appreciate very much his help to the quake stricken Bihar and his 
contribution towards the deficit which exists in Bengal, Bihar and Assam. 

I do not agree with my friend, Mr. Reddi, when he says that Bengal 
ought to look after her own interest. It is our duty to help' Bcfagal, if 
we can afford it and other provinces where similar circumstances prevail. 

As regards the other points, I would like to say a few words. I will 
begin with postage. The new proposal is that for one anna a letter 
weighing half a tola would go. Originally it was 2J tolas for five 
So, I do not think it will be of great relief, because an ordinary letter is 
more than half a tola. I would recommend one tola instead of half. H 
\vould have been still more gratifying if the ])ricc of post cards had also 
been reduced, say, by one pice. We appreciatci very much the rediiction 
in the telegraph charges, but tlie number of Words, I am afraid, is small, 
and if any person is going to take full advantage of it, it would bo 
business man who has got code words and use other abbreviations. Ordi- 
nary people take pride in having long names for which we have to blame 
ourselves and not the Government. For example, if you take my name 
and the addresses, they would absorb everything. I remember a time 
4\ffien an ordinary telegram cost four annas, and I know careless persons, 
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^vll^ could not answer their letters promptly, resorted generally to sending 
rt telegram, and even now I think if the charges are reduced to four annas, ’ 
the Government will not be the loser. 

As regards the duty on hides, my frieind, Mr. Reddi, does not approve 
the idea, because it will hit the local leather factories which have been 
recently started in South India. My reply to it is that they are not 
{uiviiig all the available hides and there is no reason why a person who 
owns the cattle should not be Able to get full value for the hides. My 
friend, Mr. Kanga Iyer, said that instead of sugar being taxed to prevent 
overproduction, the zamindars ought to take to growing some other crop, 
for example, he mentioned wheat. He has not borne in mind that only 
the other day the Government extended the period of protection of wheat, 
rveii now, notwithstanding that protection, wheat is selling at a rate 
whicli does not pay the zairiindars. The same is the case with cotton. 
The zamindars have been growing cotton and wheat very extensively, 
Ijccause these are the two marketable commodities. But when they 
found that the price of these commodities was not paying, they added 
sugar cane growing to them. The zamindur, as shown by the Honourable 
ili(3 I^iiiance Member himself, is debarred from taking full advantage of 
il, because the price of the raw material is so low. His proposal to 
legislate with a view to giving the Local Governments power to fix the 
minimum prices for cane is most welcome. But I would not stop at that, 
and I would like to have similar legislation for wheat and cotton also. 

I find that some legislation is contemplated to protect textile fabrics in 
future. I have no objection to it, but I will request the Government to 
siijiLilate that the manufacturer uses Indian cotton. If he would do so, 
our difficulties w^ould be very greatly reduced. 

'fhere remains the question of income-tax. As better times are in 
sight, I would have liked the income-tax level to be again raised to 
lis. 2,000. No doubt there would thereby be a deficit, but some other 
way may be found to meet that deficit thus to relieve the poor persons 
wlio hardly earn so much as to be able to pay this tax. With these 
words, and trusting that the points I have brought forward will be duly 
v'onsidercd, I resume my seat. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Oidney (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I feel 
1 must offer my congratulations to the Honourable the Finance Member 
fur })resenting us with a Budget which, I feel sure, complied as it has 
heon in ,the face of serious and great international trade depression, 
I'oficets unbounded credit on him and his staff. I congratulate him 
uia!iily because, in my opinion, his Budget, though it displeases some, 
I'loasos many: in other words, it is neither a manufacturers* Budget nor 
consumers’ Budget, nor is it a poor man’s Budget or a rich man’s 
•hidgot, — and since it affects all, it must surely be a very good Budget. 
(Hear, hear.) Personally, I have very little fault to find with it, but, 
congratulating ihe Finance Member, I feel I must offsir him my 
sympathy, faced as he will be with answering the 120 cut motions by 
Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad. But, Sir, before T deal 
''ill I the few points I desire to I have an observation to make wliich 

J h'ust will be considered by the Government Benches and yourself also, 
President. It is this. 

In former years, at the time of the general discussion of the Budget, 
other Members of Government besides the Finance Menpibcr 
^^1% to criticisms made by Honourable Members. In recent yetars, 
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however, the practice has been for only the Finance Member to reply. 
Sir, often, when I have heard him reply, I was reminded of a little story 
of a man who went to a restaurant to have dinner. After he had some 
turtle soup, he sent for the head waiter and complained that it qould 
not be turtle soup as he could see no turtle in it. The head waiter said: 
“If you will look down the menu, Sir, you will find another dish, called 
‘cabinet pudding’.'* When you eat that, will you expect to find the 
Treasury Benches in it? Whenever the Finance Member gets up to 
reply for Government, it would seem that the Treasury Benches are all 
embodied in his one person. I would, therefore, suggest for the serious 
consideration of the Government and the Chair as to whether other 
Members of tlie Goverament might not advantageously be permitted to 
reply to some of the criticisms made in our speeches; for instance, the 
Army Member might speak as used to be the practice in the old days 
when His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief came to this House. 

Sir, with this preliminary observation I shall now refer to a few 
subjects in detail. The first is the Army Estimates. Sir, I am one 
of those Members wlio do not believe that the Army should or can bo 
reduced by a single man or a single rille, but, at the same time, I am 
one who is convinced that the time has come when the scaled book of 
the Army must be opened to the Members of this Honourable House. 
Hitherto, the lamentable ignorance displayed by the Members of this 
House on Army matters has been astounding, because the Army book 
has been closed to us. We get our information from newspaper criticisms 
and what the Army Member cares to tell us, but a knowledgq of the 
inside working has been the secret of a very few. I consider that that 
book should be opened and that this House should in an increasing measure 
bo taken into the confidence of the Government and the detailed working 
of tlie Army should be explained to us, otherwise the charge will always 
be levied that India is not fit or prepared to take on her own defence. 
Sir, if England seriously means to give India a chance of administering 
and controlling her defence, a beginning must be made now; there must 
be no further delay. Now, tw^o points emerged from our deliberations 
op the Army at the Joint Parliamentary Committee. One was the 
necessity of appointing a non-official as Counsellor to His Excellency the 
Viceroy for defence matters, and the other was the appointment of a 
Committee analogous to the Committee of Imperial pefence that now 
sits in England and advises the Cabinet on Army matters. Sir)' these 
are the two points which I desire to emphasise and which should bo 
brought to the notice of the present Joint Parliamentary Committee 
by the Government. Now, let me take the Army Estimates in greater 
detail with a view to further economy. If you look at. the Army Estimates, 
you will find that the cost of the administration of the Army — I mean, 
Army Headquarters, Divisions, Brigades and the lower formations — is 
just over Es. two crores or about 1 /20th of the entire Army expenditure. 

I should like to know if auy British business firm would exist for a 
month or two, with such heavy overhead charges as about l/20th of 
its total income. There is in my opinion in this direction considerable 
scope for further economy. I believe I am right in saying that Army 
Headquarters offices expect six hours work a day from their staffs and, 
out of; this, one hour is taken for lunch, in other words,, Army Offic^^^^ 
and staff work for about five hours daily, and much less when the Durand 
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lootball Tournament is on. I ask, is it right for any administration 
t3 maintain a staff who give five hours work a day? It is wholly wrong, 
arid 1 submit, if the Cornrnander-in-Chief demanded an eight hours’ work 
p(T day from his Officers, he would be able to rouluce the strength of the 
staff and so effect considerable economy. I shall not go into details, 
but if you go tc tlie Army Headquarters offices between the lioiirs of 10 
to 1 or 2 to 4, you will see various seats unoccupied at varying intervals. 

I, therefore, submit that if eight hours* work were given iii tlu^sc offices, 
considerable economy would be effected. 

Then, Sir, there is another way in which further economy can be 
effected; it relates to the clerical establishment attached to the Army 
Headquarters. I have in my hand certain information giving mo the 
detailed strength of this clerical establishment. 1 do not want to weary 
tlie House with these details, but, speaking broadly, they disclose two 
very significant facts. That part of the clerical establishment of the Army 
Headquarters which goes under the name of the “Jndian Unattached 
liist”, especially those recruited from the British ranks draw salaries, 
(‘..xcluding passage and other allowances, from about Rs. 200 j^er month 
to a maximum of lis. 1,250 per month. This pay is drawn by those 
who joined before the 28th September, 1931. Those soldier clerks who 
joined after that date draw the maximum pay of Its. 1,(K)0 per month. 
The pay of the civilians, however, has not yet been fixed. My point is 
ibis. You have a set of army clerks drawn from the rank and file of 
the British Army who have not paJ5scd the Public Service Commission 
Examination, but who draw a maximum salary higher than is given even 
to officials in certain other De])artments of the (jovernrnent. I submit, 
ihis is wanton financial extravagance and should be stopped. You should 
and you can reduce this expenditure without loss of efficiency. T submit 
that there should be a uniform rate of pay in this Department and there 
should be one qualifying standard of entrance to this Department. 

The next point relates to the military medical services. Sir, on the 
lioor of this House, I have very frequently voiced my opinion on the 
extravagant cost of maintaining ihis service. Having once been a member 
of the I. M. S. myself, I, am more familiar with this subject than possibly 
many other Members, and 1 can say, without fear of contradiction, that if 
Ihore is one department of the Army in India where economy can be effected, 
without any reduction in efficiency, it is the military medical services. Let 
me analyse it a little closer. I take the E.A.M.C. first. Honourable 
Members will remember that in 1932 we had a Military Retrenchment 
Committee on which I sat. It will also be remembered that the Govern- 
ment accepted certain of its recommendations. One of those recommenda- 
tions was that 49 I. M. S. Officers and 60 R. A. M. C. Officers were to be 
reduced. Up to date only 20 R. A. M. C. Officers and 43 I. M. S. Officers 
have been reduced. This is certainly a move in the right direction. My 
])rotest has always been that it wag not right that the Indian tax-payer 
should maintain a corps two-thirds of which consisfed of Majors drawing 
salaries of Es. 1,200 and above per month and who did the w’Ork of junior 
I-'ieutenants and Captains who would draw much smaller salaries. Tn this 
Military Retrenchment Committee I nscertalned by cross-examining various 
^rmy medical olffilcials that 80 to 90 per cent, of the diseases treated in 
niilitary hospitals were of ,a minor nature, which, in most other hospitals, 
^ere being treated by assistant surgeons. I, therefore, pressed for the 
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substitution of these highly i)aid OHicers by duly qualified Military Assistant 
Surgeons. Kroni a study of the Army List, J find, there are 70 OiTicers in 
the I. M. who possess Lritish qualifications 1 also understand that 
orders have been issued — some over a year ago — to officers commanding 
British Military Hospitals to utilise these 1. M. 1). Officers, when and 
where ]X)ssible, in more res])Onsible professional duties. I regret to say 
that those ordc'.rs liavo — except in a minor degree — not been carried out. 
Of course, I speak subject to correction, but I* do wish, the Army Autho- 
rities would realise that here is a solid means by which economy of a good 
few lakhs could bo etfected without violation of any Army Policy or loss of 
efficiency. The same remaiks apply to the I. M. S. where we still have 
a large number of temporary Oificiors. Why not engage tliose Officers, 
i.e., those who are adequately qualified, instead of im])Orting Officers from 
England on a higher rat© of pay? 

Sir, 1 liave in my liand the report of the Warren Fisher Committee. 
That Committee was set up in liOndon last yerir by the War Office to 
re])ort on the growing unpopularity of the li. A. M. C. and other allied 
military medical services of the British Army. It made certain recom- 
mendations and 1 understand those recommendations have been , put 
before the Government of India witli a view to their being applied to the 
I. M. S. T do hope the Army ^Member will tell this House that the Gov- 
ernment of India, have rcjectc'd its application, because there ig not the 
faintest doubt that such conditions of service are not suitable to a service 
like the I. M. S. 

I now come to anoth(*r point. First of all, let me say that in the 
replacement of some senior highly ])aid K.A.M.G. Officers by British quali- 
fied l.M.J). Officers, you will effect as economy of at least six to seven lakhs. 
There is another braneJ* of the military nu'.dical services, called the Queen 
Alexandra’s Military Nursing Service. I have the greatest I'cspect for this 
body of ladies, and I have no doubt that in times of emergency and acute 
illness they perform a great work, but their work is mainly supervisory. 
But why, I ask, when there is this desire to retrench, is it necessary to 
import into tliis country hundreds of British nurses when this country is full 
of well qualified unemployed nurses? Why, I ask, is it necessary to import 
tliem into this country on such high salaries, when, in their own country, 
they only receive a pay of about 70 pounds a year? When tliey are brought 
to this country in tlTc Q. A. M. N. Service they get an initial salary of 
about Rs. 300 per month and priore, a salary which is denied to certain 
junior officers in this country. Surely, the British troops do not want only 
British nurses about them. The British clement in the civil population of 
this country, when sick, do not want or demand only British nurses about 
them. In Bombay, we have lots of Parsee nurses; in Bengal, we are getting 
Bengali ladies to do the work of the nurses in Civil Hospitals, and, in the 
Punjab, Indian women are doing it. Why not employ these in Indian Mili- 
tary Hospitals. Then, all over India, w^e have members of the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European community who have been the pioneers of the 
nursing service in India — ^hundreds of these ladies are today imemployed 
and are seeking work. Why do you want a white nurse to. look after a 
white soldier? Surely, when you are facing death, colour is no considera- 
tion. I am sure, the Army cannot deny that the ladies of my community 
ar<> bom nurses. They are better than imported nurses, bepause. they .knP^ 
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.the country; they know the language and manners and customs of this 
country. So, here, too, there is room for economy of a good few lakhs. 

Then, Sir, there is another department of the military medical service, 
called the It.A.M.G. (Hanks). Here you have 500 male nurses wlio are 
recruited from the British ranks. They start on a high salary and go up 
also to a high salary. They are brought out to this country as Jhniisli male 
nurses. So, in B. M. Hospitals, you have female nurses as .well as male 
nurses. I cannot understand- why the Army Authorities are retaining 
these 500 men and paying them this large amount when there are numbers 
of lads of my community who have been educated and trained in the 
excellent military and other schools in India and on which the Army spends 
nine lakhs a year. Tlicse young men are today roaming the streets for 
want of food and employment. They are a fine specimen of lads and 
would be a credit to any army, and yet they are denied tliis employment. 
Why do you get soldiers from England for ilr’s work and thus deprive the 
very sons of the soil of honest labour in the army? These young men 
can be trained in nursing when in school and so fitted for this work? * Sir, 
1 offer these three avenue-s of Tctreiichment for tlie consideration of His 
Ex's.el]ency the Commandf^r-in-Cliief and the Ilonourable Member in charge 
of the Army Department. With refenviuie to Anglo-Indian matrons in 
charge of Britisli Military Family Hospitals, they have to be on duty 
day in and day out and night in and niglit out, as slaves work, whereas 
it takes three British nurses to do tJiis, one Anglo-Indian Matron’s work 
in some Hospitals. I say, it is absolute financial profligacy to indulge 
in such medical luxuries. 

1 shall now touch on another important subject, a matter which I 
stressed when I attended, as a delegate^, the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. It refers to the public health of this country. If you look through 
the pages of the Budget report of the Honourable the Finance Member, you 
will find no mention as regards the health of the country. Every other 
departmnt is criticised, analysied, divided, added and substi acted, except 
the Medical. 

An Honourable Member: Medical is a transfeiTcd subject. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Oidney: My Honourable friend will forgive 
nie, it is not entirely a transferred subject. The (Tovermnent of India have 
a sacred duty to perform as regards the public health of this country. Sir, 
wc are tbday faced with a Ferleral Government, at any rato I hope that 
Federation will take place soon, and, with that Federal Government before 
us, are we going to be the only country, the only Federal Government, 
without a Minister of Health and an all-India Public Health Act. Today 
wo are spending little or nothing on public health. In 1910. a Public Health 
Board was sanctioned by the Government of India. In 1923, the Iiichcape 
Committee axed it and in 1932, my Honourable friend. Sir Abdur Eahim, 
as Chairman of the General Purposes Committee, recommended drastic 
retrenchments. I do not think that my Honourable friend, Sir Abdur 
Bahim, was aware of what it meant when he made recommendations 
calling upon this Department to make retrenchments. T should like to 
ask the Government of India what would bo their responsibilities if, per- 
chance, yellow fever came into this country. You talk about war famine 
®Dd earthquake devastations. Why, India would be de-popiilated if yellow 
fever wete introduced into H; and it is just here that a Ministry of Health 
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and an all India Public Health Act would be of inestimable value, for it 
would so correlate the Provinces and other international communications,, 
especially with our rapid aeroplane services, that we would be in a better 
position to cope with any such danger. I go further. Take the article Sir 
John Megaw reciently publislicd on the health of this country; you will find 
some astounding figures. He states, there are 30 millions of people in 
this country who suffer fronr venereal diseases or 10 to 15 per cent, of the 
population. There arc two millions who suffer from tuberculosis, there are 
six millions wlio suffer from night-blindness, the result of poor feeding and 
starvation, rickets accounts for two millions and 50 to 100 millions suffer 
from malaria and the annua) death-rate from fevers is anything up to four 
millions. Maternity niortality is 50 per thoustand and the average duration 
of life of an Indian is half of what it should be and yet we are presented 
with a Budget without any mention of this dire necessity regarding an 
adequate Public Health Department for thy future India. Last year^ I 
spoke at length on this matter, but not a Member of the Government took 
any notice of it and. as far as T know, nothing has been done even in 
regard to the Public Health Board. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: They do not reply now-a-days. 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney : Government think only about 
wealth, not health, and yet strange to say, even Honourable Members of 
Government go on furlough every five years and oftener. It is an appalling 
slate that any civilised Government worthy of the name should alloys to 
exist. In doing so, we have in this respect placed ourselves on a par with 
the darkest uncivilised spots of Central Africa. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Honourable Member must conclude now. 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: I wdll, Sir. Wc are not on a level 
with the smallest nation in the world as regards public health, and yet 
Oov^ernTneni talk about Federation in this country when, I suppose, thc\ 
,will still have no All-India Public Health Act and no Minister 
Health except the present hoch-poch antiquated Department, called 
“Education, Health and L«ands." 

There is one other point to which T wish to refer before I sit down. It 
refers to the tragic condition of unemployment in this country. The 
Honourable the Finance Member, on page 38 of his Budget Beport, refers, 
by way of comparative criticism, to the state of nnemployn'ent in America 
where 20 millions out of a total population of 120 millions are unemployefl. 
May I tell the Honournblo Member that one-third of my community tofl'iy 
are unemployed and roaming the streets. I did not have the opportunity 
when he spoke on the Eailway Budget, to rebut the statement made by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt. He read out certain names 
on the list of Traffic Inspectors and be tried on this evidence to show to this 
House that my commnnity had a great monopoly in the railway services. 

I say, his effort and slaicmont was a deliberate outrage on truth. 
(Xaughter.) Members sittinj? on the Opposition Benches may laiif?h as 
riinoh as they like but I ask Hiem to refer to the blue books, the p'^blishcd 
fi^ires of the Bailway Department, and they will find that, for ‘the last three 
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rears, no community has suffered retrenchment on the railways so much 
as the Anglo-Indian commimity. I state without fear of contradiction that 
every job today given to an Indian is taken either from an Anglo-Indian* 
or a European. I challenge my Honourahle friend, the Member in charge of 
Railways, to deny this. I challenge Members who laughed just now to 
deny this. 

Hr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Because they 
were not competent. 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: I repeat that is a travesty of truth, 
it is an outrage on truth to say my community has the monopoly on the 
railway services. The Anglo-Indian community is today being slowly but 
surely ostracised from the railw^ays. But, after all, they possess only 13,350 
jobs out of 7,00,000, and are you going to deny my community this small 
existence in the railways? When you talk of my community monopolising 
jii(; aj^pointments of Traffic Inspectors, why are you so silent about their 
ji])Staice from the Accounts Department, the clerical, ministerial and other 
cl(.‘i>artments? What do you sec in these dej)artmonts ? Every name that 
] sec is either a. Bengali or Madrasi. Isn’t this a communal monopoly? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Because the Anglo-Indians are incompetent for 
tljc Accounts Department. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: You are a 8indhi. I do not find the 
names of Sindhis, because it is they wdio are an incompetent lot. I tell 
Die TTouse with all respect that my desire is to co-operate with other 
communities in an equitable percentage of em])loyment, but when an 
Ihaiourable Member makes a statement such as the one to which I have 
referred, Iu3 does not do himself nor this Honourable House any credit. 
(Applause). 

Tlie Assembly then adjourned for Lunch lill Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-asscmblcd after Lunch at Two i f the Clock, Mr. 
PresidenT (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhain Clutty) in Die Chair. 


^r. B. Sitaramaraju (Oanjam raw Vi/agapalam : >a)n-Mu]uuiimadan 
Ihiral): Sir, at a time when any stick may he suid to he good (‘iiough to 
boat the Budget proposals of the ITononrahh' the Finance Member, some 
niy friends on this side of the House have in a hurry taken up the 
11 gar-cane. But, Sir, it will he seen, when we discuss that particular 
Tnatter on the Bill introduced for that purpose, that the interests of the 
iiiiinufactiirers and those of the consitocrs are not identical. However 
may be*, within the short time at my disposal, it is not desirable, 
‘"iiid, even if it is desirable, it is hot possible, that T should enter into 
detailed criticisms of the Budget proposals of the Finance Member. 
As you have remarked, Sir, there may be other occasions at a later stage 
’ivhen we- will speak about these matters at greater length. Even in a 
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general way it is not possible to deal with all the aspects of the very 
lengthy and very voluminous speech of the ITonoumblo the Finance Mem- 
ber running over 50 pages of closely printed matter, a record of his 
stewardship, the storm ho weathered and the hope he holds out that we 
will have a brighter future, — the hope of a rosy future on sound principles 
of iinanee as so persistently and repeatedly im})ressed u])on us lie struggled 
to maintain in the period of his othce. Sir, I should like to recall to 
the memory of Honourable Members that five velars ago we had another 
Finance Member who also gave us a rosy ))icture of the future that he left to his 
successor. ITis successor, the present holder of the oihee, no sooner he entered 
upon his duties and in what lie chose to call his maiden speech, even 
long before the world economic depression invaded the placid shores of 
India, discovered the necessity of additional taxation to make both ends 
meet, althougli, notwithstanding thc». remission of 2^ crores of provincial 
contributions given by his predecessor by the process of normal growth 
of revenue of the Government of India, it was assured that we would find 
an equilibrium in 1928-29. During the following five years, there have 
been fresh taxation running in some shape or other into several crores 
of rupees. Now, there is neither the reduction of the taxation which was 
once imposed as a temporary measure to meet an emergent situation, nor 
a ])rornis(i of such reduction, notwithstanding ih.e fact that there is rediu*- 
toin of interest rates, there liave been enormous exports of gold, and we 
are in receipt of nearly two crores tow ards our liiilitary (*.x})onditure. No 
new sources of revenue have been developed, nor old sources enlarged. 
Thiji expenditure is far from being reduced and is now forecasted to 
increase a little over the current Budged estimates. In spite of that wo. 
are told that our financial position is sound and our future is bright. And, 
on what? On the strength of evading the obligation to pay the allotii*d 
share towards debt redemption. 

Hir, the two main sources of revenue of the C’eiitral Government arc 
Income-tax and Custoqis. They' are the pillars of the Ocntral rov(aui(‘, 
and both of tlumi have been so roughly luirulk^d during the last few' yc'ars tliat 
they are showing unmistakable signs of tlic earthquake. As the Sfatesvian 
^ has remarked, fresh pillars have to be built up. Let us not, therefore, 
d(dude ourselves into the belief that the successor of the Fiuanee Mc'iidx'r 
will feel liappy ov(*r his inlH‘ritanco. If he w'ere to be a popular minister 
de])cnding upon the goodwill of the elected representatives of llv.^ people, 
if he is called upon to find money for tlie economic roconstniclion of 
India, so long and so sorely neglected, and to secure a sound financial 
administration, he cannot find the necessary funds by even the sale of 
sound economic theories inherited by him. Therefore,, the future is on tin.* 
lap of the Gods. 

Tinder these circumstances of unsound Central finance, the hope tliat 
the Central Government should think of embarking on a policy of afford- 
ing financial relief to the Provinces is nothing short of a scandal. One 
can even be persuaded to accept the calamity which has overtaken 
Bihar as a calamity calling for help from the whole country, but te 
subsidise the inability, if not the incompetence, of the. other Province's 
to balance their Budgets is a bad precedent. 

The Finance Member should not have anticipated what England would 
or would not do. We wish to mind our own business and we wish thafe 
others would mind theirs. Neither His Majesty's Government nor tha 
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British Parliament have any business to interfere in matters of this kind, 
[f only the Government of India were a strong Government, this -would 
not have been even thought of. ’ To penalise Provincial Governments who 
cherished an ~ overwhelming sense of duty to live within their means is to 
ic^mpt them from the right path. Take, for instance, Madras. That 
Province was occasionally penalised for its efficiency. The past provincial 
contributions were assessed on the basis of its inability to spend extra- 
vagantly. The Government of Madras, if it is living within bounds, — do 
you know at what cost? — has balanced its budget, it is true, b\it by 
denying money towards rural water supply, education, sanitation, and 

forth, to make both ends meet. I would advise the Government of 
Madras not to deny expenditure of Ibis kind which contributes to the 
amenities and necessities of life, for here is the Government of India to 
come to their rescue at the expense of Provinces which are foolish enough 
f.) make both ends meet. Divide and rule is the traditional policy of 
Government, and this is in accordance with that tradition. After all, 
these are to be met from anticipations budgeted for, but the ^itece- 
(Ituits of the Government of India Budget anticipations are such that these 
I'jilculations may after all prove unreal. After all, these are to be met 
from artificially created surpluses, but the Budget anticipations of the 
Government of India arc sucli that their calculations will eventually be 
found to be as unreal as previous expectations. All that will be left will 
1)(‘ not these surpluses, but perhaps a quarrel among oursedves. There- 
fore, I would appeal to Honourable representatives of Provinces, who arc 
the recipients in tfiese transactions, to consider that Provinces which are 
fMvour(*d today may be the victims tomorrow if this vicious principle were 
(Mice agreed to. 

I have not without sufficient justification ventured to take less seriously 
tlu'se- estimates and estimated surpluses than 1 would ordinarily ha.ve done. 
Mven taking the years 1927-28, 1928-29, 1929-30, 1930-31 — years before 
\\'e could be said to suffer the repercussions of the world depression — ^what 
do we find ? In 1927-28, over two crores lu-id to be withdrawn from the 
Pievenne Kes(U*ve Fund contrary to huvea.sls, to make* holli (muIs meet. Tii 
1928-29 the next year, w(' foiuul the Bevenue ileserve Fund (•oni])leUdy wlpc'd 
:'IT. and the actual results showed a deficit of 106 lakhs instead of the 

lakhs budgeted for. In 1929-30, notwithstanding ineri‘ased returns of 

• ’() lakhs from Income-tax, there was a fiu^ihcr deficit of 150 lakhs but 
lor a sudden, windfall by payment of the exact sum from the German 
liquidation Account under the Treaty of Versailles. 1930-31, the year 
l)i‘fore the depression, foimd a gap of Bs. croriis h(‘tw(M‘n revenne and 

• xpenditure, and new taxes to the tune of five crores wen' imposed. 
1931-32 and 1932-33 saw heavy taxation by which a surplus of over 215 
lakhs for 1932-33 and a surplus of 523 laklis were actually promised. 
These estimates w^ere not prepared under th(‘ unforeseen economic dcpi^os- 
^ion, but in the midst of its effect. Fur from having heavy surpluses, 
've are now faced with further taxation. Comment on the accuracy or 
reasonable accuracy of these estimates is needless. Estimates are the 
corniir stone of every financial system, and the extent, to which the anti- 
c*ipatiou.s correspond" to the actual ev'ents, is the measure of ('.ompotcnce 
of the finance officers and the clffieiency of the system as a whole. 

Thta Indian financial, year begins curiously with the 1st of April. The 
speculative character is further emphasised a?[ , they have by that 
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reason got to be prepared in ignorance of all important factors. Notwith- 
standing the recommendations of the Welby, and, later, the Chamberlain 
Commissions, the unreality of the whole show is allowed to continue. 
Therefore, importance need not be paid to the highly speculative value of 
these estimates. 

It is not my purpose to deal at any length with the expenditure side, 
because we will get another opportunity at a later stage, to do it. But 
this much I do say. A great deal has been said about the fundamental 
principles of sound finance. Still I am fairly puzzled why there is less 
evidence of these basic principles in the actions of the Government. Take, 
For instance, the tax policy underlying the proposals made by the Finance 
Member either now or since he assumed office. A sound tax policy must 
take into consideration three factors, accepted by the world from Adam 
Smith to the latest expert: 

^1) It must lessen, so far as possible, the burden of taxation on 
those least able to bear it. 

(2) It must remove influences which retard stead}" development of 

business and industry. 

(3) Permanent tax system should be designed not f(')r one or two 

years, nor for the effect it has on any given class of tax- 
payers, but should be worked out with regard to conditions 
over a long period and with a view to its' ultimate effect on 
the prosperity of the country as a whole. 

Any policy of taxation which ignores these fundamental ])rinci]>les, will 
prove merely a make-shift not based upon real economic principles, but may 
be on political or other considerations. 

Judged by these standards, I venture to submit that neither the policy 
underlying the present proposals, nor the policy underlying the taxation 
levied by the Finance Member a few years ago, rej)rese'nt(^d to })o a tem- 
porary expedieni to meet an emerg(’nt situation, but since then found 
to be a permanent feature, can satisfy the fundamental principles under- 
lying a sound taxation policy. 

EvHii before the world depression invaded the ])lacid shores oi India, 
notwithstanding the rosy picture of tin' future painted by his distinguished 
predecessor, Sir B:isil Blackett, Sir George Schuster saw the need for 
taxation as I said. TTo assurtd us that whatever was to be done would 
be done in a way most laandicial to this country’s best interests. Un- 
foriiinatc'ly the taxes' ho iniposcd and the policy underlying them — what- 
evcir it was — w.as anything but that which could satisfy even principles 
underlying sound tax.atiou ])olicy or one by any stretch of imagination 
calculat('d to he in tlie country’s best interests. Wore these taxes de- 
signed to kr-son the burden on tliose least able to bear it? Was the tax 
on machinery calculated to ])r()mote industries in this country? When 
the poor man’s salt and kerosene, the panwalWs income, the potty clerk’s 
pay, the ])rincely ofiiciars salary, the poor man’s labour and the rich 
man’s industry wore all alike and evenly taxed, what were those sound 
ecoiiomic prineiplt^s underlying the imposition? I do not for a moment 
wish to oonycy , idea that, oven when: there is need, we shpuW 
no taxation. But taxation should not be taken as a means of t^wardiilg 
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one class of tax-payers or punishing another or designed to .stifle.* indus- 
try and business in this country. Take, for instance, the proposal regard- 
ing raw hides: the abolition of export duty on this article will wipe out 
the tanning industry of the South which has been brought to a high 
level of development. When such a view controls the financial adminis- 
tration of the country, the interests of tho country are ill-served. I need 
not refer to the very first maxim of Adam Smith, in his book, the “Wealth 
of Nations**, to emphasise the need for the taxation policy of the Gov- 
ernment of India to be based on more rational lines and in proportion to 
tho respective abilities of the subjects and in the best interests of the 
country *s economic welfare. 

With regard to surtax, I wish to road the following from Andrew 
Mellon*s “Taxation, tho People’s Business.** He says: 

“It seems difficult for some to understand that high rjites of taxation do not neces- 
sarily mean lai’i'O rexenne to the (Government, and that more revenue may often be 
obtained by lower rates . . . Does any one questic^n that ^fr. Ford has made more 
money by reducing the price of his car and increasing his sales than he wot^d have 
made by maintaining a high price and a greater profit per car, but selling less cars? 
The Government is just a business and can and should be run on business principles. 

Experience has shown that the present high rates of surtax are bringing in each 
year progressively less revenue to the Government. This means that the price is too 
high to the large taxpayer and he is avoiding a taxable income by tlie many ways 
which are available to him. What rates will bring in the largest re\enuo to the CGovern- 
mont experience has not yet developed, but it is c.stiinated that by cutting the surtaxes 
in half, the Government, when the full effect of the reduction is felt, will receive 
more revenue from the owners of large incomes at the lower rates of lax than it would 
have received at the higher rates .... 

Where these high surtaxes do hear, is not on the mfin who has acquired and holds 
available wealth, but on the man who, through his own initiative, is luakirifj wealth. 
The idle man is relieved ; the producer is penalized. We violate the fourth maxim. 
We do not reach the pef)ple in f)ronortion to their ability to pay and we destroy the 
initiative which pi'oduces the wealth in which the whole country should share, and 
which is the source of revenue to the Government.^* 

Again, regtirding the lowering of income-tax, one would like to ask 
whether the n venue, deducting the increased establishment charges, was 
sufficient to justify the reversal of a deliberate policy to exempt the 
labour of petty traders- 

With regard to the postal rates, I would respectfully invite Honour- 
able Members to take half a tola weight, a pair of scales and weigh the 
correspondence they usually have, a*nd then the^^ will rralisc what the 
effect of the present modifications will be. Two years ago, speaking about 
th(*se poslfil rat.' s, I pleaded that we should go back to half an anna for 
half a tola', and one anna for otic tola and to tho ijnc pice postcard. 
Allliough the present ]iroposals tend slightly in that direction, it is very 
painful for us to see that tho Governnutnt have not realised the funda- 
mental princi])le underlying postal service. The fundamental principle is 
that the postal service is a public utility service and should not be viewed 
nier(*.ly as (V source of revenue. When we refused the five picc rates, the 
niighiy reserve ])()wer of the Govtjrnrnent w’as used as if the tranquillity, 
pcaec and good government of the country depended upon the five pice 
and the thrcjC pice card. But today we are goiu" back to the four 
pice rate, and it is very refreshing to find that the peace and tranquillity 
good government of the country is not disturbed nevertheless- .... 

Mr. President '(Tlie Honourable Sir §hioinmukham Chetty): The Hon- 
ourable Member has two minutes more. v . ; 
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Mr. iB. Sitaramaraju: Sir, I do not wish to say more about matches,, 
etc., now. Sir George Schuster would resent any suggestion that the Gov- 
ernment of India have been drifting. I do not suggest that there is any 
drift. In order to drift, the Government of India' must have cut away 
from their moorings. We have no evidence to show that they have cut 
aw;]y. They may Hatter themselves that they have been following the tra- 
ditional policy of sound finance, and, that being so, that they were help- 
ing to create the safest conditions in which their traders and manufac- 
turers could do th(iir busin(»sfi. Wc cannot prevent them from holding any 
exaggerated opinion of themselves, but students of Indian financial his- 
tory, from the time of the Mast India Company, have thought otherwise. 
Comparison has been sought with Japan’s recent financial policy. No 
doubt. Sir Georg(‘ is a b^^ Lter judge than myself, but he must admit that 
the Ja])anese are, after all, the best judges. 200 years ago, Japan was 
no where, and this country was the centre of Asiatic civilisation. Within 
the last 200 years, Japan, the arbiter of her fate, has fought Europe with 
her w’eapons. ])oaclH‘d 1 km* preserves and held the proudest position in the 
East. t^.Her success in every field of activity roused the envy of the world. 
Today she is beset bv angry world powers. Under the circumstances, I 
vrould, if r were a Japanese, borrow twice the amount and thank my 
stars, T have credit to raise that amount for my country’s existence as a 
nation. 

Mr. N. M. Dumasia (Bombay City: Non-Muhamrnadan Urban): Mr. 
President, T was one of those who wim opposed to the iniquitious imposi- 
tion of Ihe (‘xcise. duty on cotton, and in th(i second Assembly I fought 
hard and with success for its removal. I am well aware that a duty on 
production becomes a capita’l levy when the concerns show a loss. But 
we are now living in exceptional times and abnormal conditions, and I 
was thinking of acquiescing in the proposal of the Finance Member to 
impose i\n excise* duty on sugar. The powerful speech of my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Rnnga Iyer, has, howo\er, thrown me in doubt, but consider- 
ing the fa'ct thal the monev lias to be. found to keep the wheels of Gov- 
1, rnnuMit machinery going, I pro])ose to kec]) an 0 ])en mind and vote for 
or against the [iroposal after hearing all (he pros and cons of the question. 

Sir, tile calamity that has befallen Bihar is un|)recedonted in the 
annals of Indian history. It is in no way less serious than that bchjl 
Eur(;pean countri(^s during the Great War. At that time, India valiantly 
stood by England, and, licsides provision in men and munitions, made a 
gift of on(» hundnul million pounds to England. We do not want Eng- 
land to make a gift to India', but England will only bc> discharging her 
obligation to India if she gave a loan of one hundred million pounds to 
India at a nominal rate of interest in this time of her crisis. Thanks to 
India and Indian gold, — England has again captured her premier position 
in the financial world, and I would ask the Governmexit to approach His 
Majesty’s Government for coming to the rescue of India by ^ving her a 
large loan at a nominal ra'te of interest, or, if possible, without interest. 

Sir, the^ speech of tlie Honourable the Finance Member bears all tho 
marks of great ability, and there is a deep note of sympathy with tho 
sufferers of our brethren in the Province of Bihar, but I believe that the 
Province deserves much more generous treatment than is accorded to it- 
If the Government resources do not permit of giving the fullest^ reliefj 
then I would suggest that a lottery should be permitted fpr the relief ana 
construction of the Province. . , . . 
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Sir, Honourable Members in this House are accustomed to aSk fd£. this- 
or that right or privilege for their communities or thev constituencies. I 
do not i)ropose to essay that fruitless task for my community or my con- 
stituency, for I am convinced that say and do what you like, it is not 
likely to change the step -motherly interest of the Government in the 
Bombay Presidency until tlie ill-fated words “too late“ are stamped on 
it. The Bombay IVesidency has, since the inauguration of the Morley- 
Minto reforms, not been represented in the Government of India, and 
hence its apatliy to the interest of Bombay. . . • 

An Honourable Member: We had Sir James Crerar as Home Member. 

Mr. N. M. Dumasia: I am talking of Indian AEembers. 

Another Honourable Member: We had Sir Dinshaw Mullah as our 
Law Member. 

Mr. N. M. Dumasia: Sir, tlio Meston Award has inflicted a grievous 
injury on my Presidency, but it fades into insignificance, before a new 
menace that has overtaken it in the shape of diversion of its trade to 
Kathiawar ports. The commerce and trade of Bombay is in the grip of 
death. Its tfNxtile. industry is paralysed, and if Government do not take 
immediate and effective steps to ward off this new danger, it will encom- 
pass tlio ruin of Bombay, and, if Bombay is doomed, who will survive? 

I Ivuow fliat Bliavnagar enjoys thci rights and privileges of a free British 
Port under its treaty. 'Phe question is complicated, but I do not think 
that the Government are' so eb'void of diplomatic means as not to find 
a way to save Bombay and British Indian revenue. The import ’duty on 
foreign cotton has only geine to swell the coffers of the Bliavnagar Gov- 
e'rnment, and GovenmK'iit shoulel consider whether it is not feasible to 
levy that dutv at- tlic centre of eemsumption. I appeal to the TTonourablo 
the Finance Member to treat thP qiu'Stion of this diversion of trade from 
Bombay as a'n urgent issue of life and death to tlio prosperity of Bom- 
b;iy, and th(‘ Presidency as a whole. 

The ITonourahlc the Finance Meunher in his able speech remarks: 

“It would scarcely he advantageou.s if all tlie.'io nations could (o-operatc in some 
permanent organisation for the furtlieraiice of this pur])ose. But f India is to obtain 
l)enetit in this way, it needs a broad-minded outlook, for, as I have already pointed 
out, nt) country can hoj)e to sell more to others unless it is ready to buy more from 
them.’* 

I can assure the Honourable the Finance Mcouber that India has 
always done tliat, and the prosperity of Lancashire in the pinst was in no; 
smtill degree due to the fact of India being one of thc> important con- 
sumers of her manufactures. 

Then, again, the Honourable the Finance Member remnrks: 

“The efforts now being made by the Lancashire interests to increase their iK>wer to 
absorb Indian cotton is of welcome significance as a sign of British appreciation of the > 
truth.” 

Let me say, this appireciation has come too late, but better late 
tlia'ii never, and I hope that the patriotic efforts of my friend, Mr- Mody, 
W’ill result in. a substantial benefit to India and .justify his action which- 
has brought upon him a shower of abuse from those whp claim to own-, 
the monopoly pf \visdom and patriotism. 
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Sir, in the last ’sentence of his noble peroration, the Finance Member 
talks of the place of India in the British Commonwealth of Nations. Now, 
what is that j^laco? So far, India has been treated as a handmaid of 
thei dominions. Give us the equality of status, and India will not fail 
to respond to the call of duty as a dominion partner in the Empire. 

Then, again; Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member says that he 
knew that “many Honourable Members fciel that ‘an immediate relaxa- 
tion of these burdens might itself stimulate recovery* **. Sir, I am one 
of those Mtiinbcrs who do think that a reduction of taxation will give a 
stimulus to recovery, and that recovery will be impeded so long as these 
heavy burdens continue. Since the establishment of British rule in India, 
there has been no precedent of such a’ heavy taxation. These burdens 
are telling very heavily upon the people and retarding recovery, and, 
unless relief is given to the tax-payer, this recovery will be delayed and 
impeded. 1 .‘\gree with one of the previous speakers thfit, the limit of 
taxable income should be raised to Bs. 2,000. Whatever may be the 
merits of this and future*. Budgets, unless there is a restoration of the cut 
in salaries and unless there is relief in the burden of taxation, these 
Budgets, in B]:)ite of Jill their merits, will be considered as absolutely 
rotten Budgets. 

Mr.' "Abdul Matin Ghaudhury (Assam: Muhammadan): I want to take 
this opportunity of Budget discussion to place certain facts before this 
House about the unhappy financial position of my own Province, Assam, 
and to indi(jate how our Province has been a victim of gross financial 
injustice at the hands of the Government of India. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Kohilkund and Kurnaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Ihiral) : In spite of Mr. Gopika Tiomon Roy? 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ghaudhury: Honourable Members will have some idea 
of tlie deplorable financial position oi iVssam when T tell them that, with 
an income of less than two crores of ru}).ees, an income wliich is about 
two-thirds of the income of the Calcutta C()r[)oration or the Municipality 
of Bombay, the Assam Government is called upon to administer a territory 
6)3,000 square miles in area. In the last year, the Budget estimate showed 
an income of Rs. 1,94 lakhs and there was a deficit of Rs. 40 lakhs. This 
year, with an income of Rs. 1,96 laklis, there is an estimated deficit of 
about Rs. 60 lakhs. Tlio Assam Government have exhausted all^ their 
balances long ago that were willi the Government of India, and for the 
last few years they have been over-drawing from the Provineial Loans 
Fund, besides borrowing for road development from the Government of 
India. If by this Honourable Membei'S get the impression that the Govern- 
ment of India are helping Assam in her hour of distress, they will be forming 
an entirely erroneous impression. The story is the other way about. While 
Assam is des[)eraiely struggling witli her finance, the Government of India 
take away Rs. 1,25 lakhs from Assam as the excise duty on oil produced 
in that Province. It is against this misa])propriation — T deliberately use 
the word “misa])propriation*’ — by the Government of India of the money 
that legitimately belongs to our Province that I want to lodge a protest 
before the bar of this Honourable House. .* • 

Our Province is very rich in natural resources. God has beerf bountiful 
In His J)ut, under an. unjust system of allocation, we’ arc prevented 
from dcri\4ng ahy benefit therefrom. In the year 1982, Assam produced 
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12 million gallons of petrol and 23 million gallons of kerosene. Naturally 
we expect to derive some benefit from the product of our soil. Our 
mineral resources are depleted to the extent of crorcs of rupees, but what 
do we get in return ? Only a Y)altrv sum of Us. four lakhs as royalty, while 
the (lovermnent of India take away Its. 1,25 lakhs as excise on that petrol. 
This Rs. 1,25 lakhs represents more than 50 ])cr cent, of the rev(‘nue raised 
within the Province, and, if you take into account the money taken by 
way of income-tax, about 70 per cent of the revenue raised within the. 
Province is taken away by the Centre. 

An Honourable Member: That we all do. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ghaudhury: Not necessarily. From the United 
Provinces they take only 22 per cent of the revenue that is raised within 
the Province: from the Punjab they take only eight per cent. There is 
only one objection that is usually raised against this excise duty being 
restored to Assam. Tt is said that it is a tax on consumption, and so the 
Province of production has no claim to that. The Assam Tjogislative 
Council had submitted a memorandum to the Joint Praliamentary Com- 
mittee in which they very ably rebutted this argument. T should like to 
read an extract from that memorandum in reply to this criticisni against 
the restoration of the duty to our Province. This is what they said: 

“Tf this argument were of compelling force, no province would be able to call ita 
land its own. A province which produced jute, or rice or cotton, would have to share 
its land revenue with every province consuming any part of the crop, on the ground 
that the land revenue necessarily entered into the sale price of the crop and was 
ultimately .l)orne by the consumer. Royalties on coal or mica or oil would have, to 
share the same fate ; instead of being credited to the province of production, they 
would have to be ratealdy distrilmted amongst the provinces of consumption. '^We need’ 
hardly repeat that the surrender to Bengal of half the jute export duty implies a 
considerable abandonment of the principle on which this objection is founded.’* 

So mxiah for the argument for and against this tax being restored to 
Assam. I think many Honourable Members in this House remember 
Sir Michael Keane. He was an Offici.al Member of this House, and a very 
popular Member. His friends in this Assembly will be interested to hear 
that he has earned a well -desired popularity in the Province of Assam by 
identifying himself with the interests of that Province and very vigorously 
championing her cause. But all his efforts in this respect have been 
unavailing. The Government of India have not only rnisapprofiriated our 
revenue, but they have muzzled our protests also. When shiploads of 
delegates were sent to the Third Round Table Conference and the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, the Government of India refused to send one 
single delegate from Assam, cither Official or Non-Official, and that for* 
reasons which are fairly obvious. Bengal was agitating for her share in 
the jute duty, and, through the influential pressure of Sir John Anderson 
and the able advocacy of distinguished men like Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, 
Mr. Ghuznavi, Sir Provash Chimder Mitter and Sir Kdward Benthall, 
BengaFs share in the jute duty was recognised. Assam’s case for petrol 
stood on equally unassailable grounds; but. Sir, the Government of India, 
aware of the weakness of their own case, resorted to the expedient of 
shutting out Assam delegation from the Round Table Conference and the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee. The Assam Legislative Council, finding 
that all avenues of approach to the higher authorities were blocked by the 
Goveirnment of India, sent a memorandum to the Joint Parliamentary 
Commitiee. through the Pre^dent of the Council. Sir Michael Keane very 
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strongly protested against this unjust treatment of Assam. I shall read, 
from his s])oech to the Assam Legislative Council, an extract, not because 
it expresses the official view point, but becausci Sir Michoal Keane echoed 
the sentimi*nt of all Assamese, irrespective of caste, creed or community. 
This is a (jucstion on which Assam feels very keenly, and every section 
of the comTnunity, whether it be idantcr, European, Indian or professional 
man, are all unanimous in their demand for the restoration of this duty 
to Assam. I should like to read an extract from the speech of Sir Michael 
Keane which he delivered before the Assam Legislative Council. This is 
what he said in this connection: 

“One source of revenue there is to which wo have turned our eyes hopefully and 
which in all sincerity we believe to he justly ours. In these days of mechanical 
transport, those countries that possess oil within their territories deem themselves 
fortunate in possessing such a reservoir of wealth and fortunate those countries indeed 
are. They cji a freely use the providential riches of their soil for the public good. Not 
so AJssam. This province is one of the oil producing countries. Last year, Assam 
produced 12 million gallons of petrol and 23 million gallons of kerosene. This great 
outturn taken from the capital store of the province — a store that once taken cannot 
be replaced, an outturn exhausting steadily the ea])ital wealth of the province — paid 
about I'i crores of duties last year. Incredible a.s it may seem, this province, harassed 
with poverty, living from hand to mouth., unable to balance its budgets, too poor to 
have a fl’igh Court of its own, a University or Training Colleges of its own, a single 
hospital if or women through the length and breadth of the land, still is unable to touch 
a single anna of that li crores but contributes the whole of it to the Government of 
India. Truly, the sheep grow the wool but others wear the vrarm clothing.** 

— Sir Mi(*hael Keane might have added: '‘Assam produces the oil, but 
it lubri^jatcs the machinery of the Government of India'' — 

“The people of Assam find it difficult to acquiesce in the justice of this arrange- 
ment. We have made every effort, to get our case represented before an outside dis- 
interested tribunal. We prayed for representation in the Third Round Table Conforenco 
but failed. We begged for a representative either with or before the Joint Select 
Committee but were again disappointed. We have .seen Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, 
Advocate General of Bengal, ci;oss-examining witnesses before the Joint Select Committee 
in the manner of an advocate for the province of Bengal. We have seen Bengal win 
their claim to the jute excise duties. All such opportunities have been denied to the 
weaker province of A.ssam. If we were permitted to share in this wealth produced 
from the oil of our own province, we should not have been driven, as we are driven 
now, to close down every normal activity, every sign of life, and go begging for money 
to meet the barest necessities of modern standards of civic existence. Tti is true that it 
has been recognised now that Assam must receive a subvention but what we still 
maintain is that our claim is for justice, not charity.** • 

. If Sir Michael Keane has spoken strongly, it is because we in Assam 
feel very bitter about this misappropriation of our revenue by the Govern- 
ment of India. We feel very much depressed when we look at the present 
financial position of our Province and think of her still gloomier future. 
The Simon Commission found Assam the least developed of all the 
Governors’ Provinces. We have got millions of acres of fertile \mcultivated 
land, and, in the over-populated districts of Bengal, there are hundreds 
and thousands of emigrants who are willing to go over to Assam and settle 
there, but vte have got no money to colonise them, and money is required 
for colonisation. Then, again, we have got no university and we look 
onviously at the United Provinces, which can afford as many as five. 
We have got no High Comrt and we depend upon the Calcutta High Court 
-fOBith* administration : of p\a .justice. ..We .have got no. Training College 
for our teachers, and no Medical College. The Assam Government 
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constructed a building for medical school in Sylhet and they last year 
converted it into a (lovernmeni office, because there was no money to 
run even a small medical school. Then, again, while, in our neighbouring 
Province of Jiengal, there is one dispensary for every 71 square miles of 
area, we liavc got one in every 216 souarc miles. As regards e.onimunica- 
tions, Madras has got lol miles of road for every thousand sejuare miles 
and we liave got only 10^. Every branch of administration is stunted, 
is undeveloped and crippled. Still, when faced with this deficit, the Assam 
Government ruthlessly cut down its expenditure, and, in a Budget of two 
crores, effected a saving of 51 lakhs of rujjees, and what remains now in 
Assam is not a civilised Government providing for the moral ahd material 
well-being of its people, but merely a skeleton of administration which is 
unable to cater even for the barest requirements of civil existence, as 
Sir Michael K’eane has rightly put it. It is very sad to contemplate that 
this position is not due to any fault of ours. Provindence has been 
bountiful in its gifts to Assam, but, under the unkind dispensation qf the ’ 
(lovernment of India, we are deprived of getting any behefit fronl them. 
We find that Bombay and Punjab have balanced their Budget. Bengal 
has secured her share of the jute duty and they have started an Economic 
Board for the development of their Province. The United Provinces has 
her five year plan, and, in Madras, last year, the only problem was,., so fajf 
as T could find it, how to utilise her huge surplus. We alone .^ire in 
the morass of despondency. Wo too could have looked liopefully itd) the 
future only if we were not victimised by this depredation of the Govern- 
ment of India. We do not ask for doles or for subvention. What we 
demand is ‘‘give back to us what is ours’*. I would appeal . to Sir George 
Schuster, with all the earnestness that I can command, to undo the wrong 
that has been perpetrated on Assam. He has put Bengal on feet. 
But Bengal was merely limping. Out of a revenue of eight crores, she 
had a deficit of two crores. We have got a deficit of 60 lakhs out of 
a revenue of 1,96 lakhs. Assam is absolutely maimed and crippled, and 
we hope that this wail from Assam will not go in vain. 

Dr. R. D. Dalai (Nominated Non -Official): ^Ir. President, a reference 
to paragraph 57 of the Honourable the Einance Member’s interesting 
Budget speech will show that the Honourable the Finance Member is 
keen, not only on the financial health of India, but also on the physical 
well-being of the people of this country. So, Sir, with your permission, 

^ wish to avail myself of this opportunity to bring to the notice of the 
Honourable the Finance Miember and of this Honourable House certain 
asjiects of public health in India. 

At the outset, I would point out that the health problem and its rela- 
tionship to the economic question is one which can only be dealt with by 
the Government of India. It affects the whole population of India, and 
it is impossible to take refuge in the excuse that medicine and public 
health are purely provincial matters. Sir, Health is a primary funda- 
mental essential of the community, and everything else must be secondary 
I'O it. I am perfectly certain that the House will realise that money spent 
on eliminating disease is money well spent in the national interest. I 
sure the House will agree that every time a child, adolescent, or 
adult, male or female, dies prematurely, there is a waste of money — 
money spent on bringing up that child or adult. It is not only a. waste 
of mqnejy actually spent, but also there is the loss of a productive unit: 

is universally recognised that the. greatest ■eaj)ital of > country w dts' 
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human capital. Now, Sir, the suggestions I desire to submit to this 
Honourable TTouse are directed solely to the one object in view, namely, 
the promotion of the health of the people of India as a whole. With 
that object in view, I suggest the setting up and establishment of a 
Ministry of Health. The functions of the Ministry of Health would be 
f)f an advisory and co-ordinating nature. This body will stimulate and 
advise the Provincial Governments, and will promote co-ordination of, their 
efforts. The Ministry of Health will be able to improve the macdiinery 
.')f the Ontral and Provincial Governments in relation to public health, 
to iiinalgaiuMte overlafiping or incomplete agencies — Central or Provincial, 
and thus to simplify the stages through which proposals for reform need 
to pass. With this must be associated greater driving power in the 
macliinory. temptations to int'rtia being removed and monetary inducements ^ 
to hotter work rendered available. All this is dependent on public opinion, 
including willingness to pay for what is required. I would suggest that a 
.small beginning should at first be made, and when expericTice has been 
gained as to the working of the Ministry of Health, the desirability of 
further expansion will become obvious. I would suggest that as a begin- 
ning four sections of the Ministry of Health ought to be provided, namely: 


(1) Central Public Health Organisation; 

(2) Medical Education Section; 

(3) Medical Eesearch Section; and 

(4) Health Education and Propaganda Section. 


Now, Sir, with your permission, I wish to say just one w'ord in respect, 
of eacli of these four sections. 

(1) ('’entraj Public Health Orgatii nation. — The staff of the Public 
Health Commissioner should be strengthened to a considerable extent to 
enable this section to deal adequately with the duties of sceuring co- 
ordination between tlu? provincial organisations, and of acting as an adviser 
to them, and of carrying out international obligations in respect of inter- 
national health matters. T would suggest that in future the Public H(;allli 

^ Commissioner should bo designated Director-General of Health, who should 
control all central health activities. 

(2) Medical Education Section. — ^This section will enable the Govern- 
ment of India to implement their responsibilities in connection v^ith tbe 
training of doctors, public health workers, dentists, and nurses. It would 
also control the Indian Medical Council and the All-India Institute of 
lEygiene and Public Health. 

(3) Medical Reaearch Section. — The Indian Research Fund Association 
has already in progress researches on nutrition, plague, cholera, malnrin, 
leprosy, rabies, maternity and child welfare and such other subjects. 
These research workers will serve as technical advisers to the Ministry of 
Health in their own subjects. 

(4) Health Education and Propaganda Section. — ^This section will collect, 
tabulate, and make available all information in relation to epidemics^ and 
other public health matters in the form of bulletihs. It Will also issne 
authoritative pronouncements in regard to disease and prevention of disease 
in the form of pamphlets to various .international health organisations. 
It WoA in' close issociatidn with the Depiilrtiiieiit of Education, 
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such voluntary agencies as the Indian Bed Cross Society, Leprosy Belief 
Association, and King George Anti-Tuberculosis Fund Association. 

As a preliminary to the establishment of a Ministry of Health, the 
value of a Central Public Health Board cannot be over-estimated. The 
functions of that Board would be purely deliberative. It would concern 
itself with the international aspects of public health, and with the co- 
ordination of public health matters as between the different provinces. 
The^meetings of the Central Public Health Board would take the form of 
Conferences at which public* health questions would be discussed. I am 
sure that nothing but good and a great deal of good will come from the 
establishment of a Central Public Health Board. 

Now, Sir, let us examine for a moment the vital statistics for the whole 
of India. By India I mean British India. The figures for the calendar 
year 1931 are available. In 1931, the birth-rate per one thousand of 
population was 34.3 as against 15.8 in England and Wales. The death- 
rate was 24.9 as against 12.5 in England and Wales. The infant mortality 
per one thousand live births was 179 as against 66 in England and Wales. 
In India, the average expectation of life at birth is only 25 as against 58 
in England and Wales. From the figures I have just quoted we can 
infer that sickness rates in India must be several times higher than those 
in England and Wales. 

Having given the House an idea as to the vital statistics for India, 

g ^ ^ I shall now proceed to discuss very briefly the relationship of 
the health problem and population problem to the economic 
question. Sir, d(^sy)itc the ap})alling and deplorably excessive mortality, 
owing to the high birth-rate and the subsidence of plague and the absence 
of any great pandemics such as influenza, the pop\ilation of India has 
increased by 34 millions during the last decennium ended 1981. This 
increase in population has a very definite bearing on the economic ques- 
tion. If the implications of this increase in population are properly 
realised, it will at once be seen that India is faced with a grave emergency. 
Therefore, it behoves us to sink all our differences and to awake to the 
fact that our country is in imminent danger. Sir, the health problems 
cannot be solved with any prospect of success by public health experts 
^nd the Public Health Department alone unless co-operation of other 
Departments of Government, above all, co-operation of the general public 
is secured. Let us reflect for a moment what would happen if the Medical 
and Ppblic Health side of the problem were solved with complete success, 
while the other aspects of the situation were left untouched. If we succeed 
in reducing infant mortality and if we succeed in abolishing preventable 
disease, the population would double itself in a generation. It is easy to 
imagine the consequences that would follow from a sudden upsetting of 
Nature's balance without applying the counterpoise in the shape of increased 
production of food, lowering of birth rate, celebacy, delayed marriage, war, 
pestilence, famine, etc. If such a counterpoise be not applied, what 
will happen? The population will go on increasing, but the production 
of the necessities of life will not keep pace with the growth of the popu- 
lation. So there will be a steady deterioration in the state of the nutri- 
tion of the people. What is more, there will also be a steady deteriora- 
tion in the financial situation of the country, because, a population, which 
is carrying on a desperate struggle for bare existence, cannot possibly pro- 
vide the revenues, which are necessary for a progressive administration. 
Then, what is the remedy? To my mind, the. imperative necessity of 
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taking stock of the ezistuig position is at once indicated. I am aware that 
two economic experts from England are at present examining the econo- 
mic position. But, Sir, I would strongly urge the immediate necessity 
for appointing a strong Commission for the purpose of malting a thorough 
inquiry and investigation into all the factors influencing health so as to 
be able to pave the way for a permanent and practical scheme of economic 
ui)lift. The Commission should consist of picked men with special know- 
ledge of medical relief, public health, finance, economics, education, agri- 
culture, industry, and sociology: also of a few educated women and leaders 
of public opinion: also of a few outstanding men from England, where 
conspicuous success has already been achieved in raising the standards of 
health and economic welfare of the people. In this comiection, the Inter- 
national aspect of the question cannot possibly be ignored. India is re- 
garded by other countries as the great world reservoir of cholera and 
plague, and, therefore, as a menace to the health of the rest of the world. 
So it is very desirable that the Government of India should show that a 
serious study is being made of the public health situation. 

Now, Sir, in conclusion, let me impress upon the House that the idea 
that a public health organisation can be summarily scrapped and then 
recreated at a moment’s notice without influencing the ordeiiy progress 
and advance of general health measures is an erroneous one. To me it 
seems that the great hope of the future of public health in India must 
lie in a develop rtieut of health education and in an appreciation by the 
educated population of the value of public health and so the creation of 
a public health (*on science. If we are sincerely anxious to promote the 
health of tlie people of India in a rational, comprehensive, sensible, and 
adequate way, I submit that my suggestions are vital, essential and power- 
ful instruments, and, on that ground, I earnestly, with all the emphasis 
at my command, commend these suggestions, namely, the establishment 
of a Ministry of Health, the formation of a Central Public Health Board, 
and the appointment of a Commission to investigate into all tlie factors 
influencing health to the favourable consideration of the Honourable llu* 
Finance Member. Sir, during the last five years the warm tribute, i)aid 
to the Honourable Sir George Schuster from time to time by Member 
/after Member, is an honest measure of the regard in which India liolds 
the present Finance Member, and I need hardly add that the sympathelii; 
treatment , of the suggestions I have just brought to his notice will earn for 
him the commendations and gratitude of all India. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan 
Rural): Mr. President, 1 am extremely grateful to you for giving me this 
opportunity to take part in the general discussion of the Government of 
India Budget. One does not feel very strong living in the most unhealthy 
surroundings of this Indian Capital, but still I should like to utilise my "20 
minutes anyhow’. From the general reading of the very elaborate scheme 
of the Budget, which has been presented for the consideration of this 
Assembly by our friend, the Finance Member, I, for one, representing an 
elected constituency from Eastern Bengal, cannot have any grouse. As 
a matter of fact, if 1 am allow’ed, I should like to pay my encomium for 
the services that the Finance Member, who is soon retiring, has rendered to 
this country in his endeavour to put our finances on sound lines. It 
very difficult to talk of anything which is- not liked by the so-called popubi^* 
sidei but, after all is said and done, I •think we shall have to face the 
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stern reality, that unless and until we do follow a safer and surer method 
of sound finance, I am afraid, this is my humble opinion, Indian conditions 
will not conduce to anything better. 

From the perusal of the excellent brochure of the Honourable the Finance 
:MGinbcr in which he has discussed all aspects of his incomes and expendi- 
ture, 1 should like to say this much that if this country ever follows or 
tries to emulate the circumstances and the conditions of Japan, or, for the 
matter of that, the United States of America, I can assure you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as you are an expert in these matters, that our solution will not lie 
ill that direction. If you will take yourself for a second, Mr. President, to 
the land of the rising sun, you will surely find the difference between that 
country and ours. Imagine for how long the Japanese people have been 
dabbling and experimenting in these matters of finance. Every student of 
history in India who has kept his eyes open must liave noticed that the 
Japanese have been able to experiment, because they are a united, homo- 
geneous and experienced nation. We cannot afford to make costly experi- 
ments. Mr. President, they have got to consider very seriously what is 
the position of the Japanese people in California, or, for that matter, in the 
Kingdom of Manchuko on the borders of Bussia. They can afford to do 
that. They are a big nation. So, I think this will be my sufficient answer 
to those critics of the Finance ^lember wlio want him to embark on the 
so-called luxury of borrowing, and borrowing not knovring really where it 
will lead to. Secondly, I think certain friends on the right will wax eloquent 
on tlie question of raising the ])rice level by any means you possibly can 
^ot hold of. They may also say: “Why dorFt you emulate the conditions 
of the United States of America ?'’ You know, Mr. President, in what way 
can wo compare ourselves in any matter so far as that wonderful country 
is concerned. As a matter of fact, in these very im])r)rtant times of our 
history, when wo are going to have a very ini])ortjvnt experiment on right 
linos of constitutional advancement, if you S(d an oxarnyJe of borrowing 
and pledging your j)ostority consisting of the dumb millions of the future, I 
(In not know how far we shall be justified in lending a helping hand or 
oiuamragement in that direction. My personal conviction is, Mr. President, 
tiiat we should discourage that proclivity most ruthlessly. 1 think that 
sniuo of my Honourable friends like my friend, Mr. Mahapaira, who is so 
vtny solicitous of the peasantry of the country, \vill come out with their 
la't theories of devaluating the rupee. By all means let there be a change 
in the price of our agricultural produce like rice and other things, because 
I myself .have been very much hit by the lowering down of the price of 
(lie rice. I know what will he the consequence if by some artificial means 
tile jirice of rice is allowed to go up. That is not the only thing which the 
i'casant has to face. If a few silver pieces come into the household of the 
peasant, ho will have to look round how far those go to meet his needs, 
y^'hat I submit is that the y)easant must be able to get more money, and 
• do not know what panacea my Honourable friends to my right will 
prescribe for the stopping of other necessaries of his life going up. At 
I’l'eseut the peasant has no market whatsoever to dispose of his produce. 

under a stimulus, he overproduces and finds no sale, what happens then? 

President, E think these are some of the observations with regard to 
has been mentioned in the speech of the Honourable the Finance 
^1 ember. There are one or two other matters about which I should like 
hj say a few words. 

I belong to Eastern Bengal and it is my proud privilege that I come 
bom that locality. I think it seems we are having a semblance of a Federal 

ssembly now in this House in actual working. It seems that the House is 
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divided against itself. The Tlonourablc the Finance Member has said that 
he would try to come to the rescue of Bengal to meet her deficit, but nobody 
knows what will be the income out of the jute export duty. As a matter 
of fact, the conditions of cultivation in Eastern Bengal are in a very sad 
state. From my personal knowledge of that area and of people who grow 
jute under our control in certain parts of tliat area, 1 do not feel bold enough 
to say that even this small concession will come up anywhere near the 
fringe of balancing the Budget in Bengal. Anyway, we are extremely grate- 
ful to the Government of India for having shown us this small mercy. The 
Government of India should have given us some income from Income-tax ns 
well. 

Secondly, with regard to a few other matters which have been raised 
here during the discussion, I should like to say this much witli reference 
to the fixing of the excise duty on sugar. It has become rather a ticklish 
subject w’ith certain friends on the floor of the House that while the Honour- 
able the Finance Member would try to stop the over- spread of this industry,, 
why should we not feel ourselves self-suflicient so far as the production of 
sugar is concerned. If anybody has read critically the speech of the Honour- 
able the Finance Member, the reply is certainly there, and it is this. It 
may be that you have been able to start a factory and you are fairly one- 
third of the way up, and perhaps thereby you have not been able to make 
the concern steady. But the sentiments of these industrialists, who are 
mostly kite-flyers, if I may be allowed to say so, they do not know wlicre 
to put a stop, and finding perhaps artificial markets, they might not be in 
a position to stop their unnecessary growth. They do not know how 
far they will be in a position to find proper market to buy their commodities. 
Java Sugar, Mr. President, is mucli cheaper than ours. I think tliat has 
been very w’ell described by the Honourable the Finance Member. Certain 
of my Honourable friends were telling me “Oh! perhaps this is an indirect 
help to the manufacturers of machinery in England“. But have we got 
any power over the Government of England ? Certainly not. We have no 
quarrel with them either. If through the utilisation of the British machiner- 
ies you have been able to fix up certain industries in this country, T think 
you ought to feel grateful for finding handy and ready those machineries. 
What would have hrxppened if there was protection given to the sugar indus- 
try, and if, in spite of the protection, you have not had such number of 
machineries of the right type to be utilised for this particular venture. Of 
course the result would have been obvious. 

Certain other friends have taken objection with regard to the tax on 
cigarettes and matches. Of course I shall he s i‘i y sorry to he a party to nny 
arrangements whereby the poor peasants of ibis country will bo hard hit. 
but the fact remains that cigarettes in this country are not used by the 
people who are lying low in the soil. They are all luxuries, and, besides, 
if it is any indication of public sentiments in every Province of this countiy 
you have got this law against juvenile smoking. I am sure, ulti*a-nationahbts 
like my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad, will also not deny this fact that even in 
the Province of Bihar they have got this law against juvenile smoking. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cwm Champaran: Non-Muhnin- 
madan): I am supporting you. 

Mr. MulWinmad Anwar-ul-AzIm: Then, what is the grouse about ? 
regard to matches, if anybody knows about this free distribution of iiintc i 
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a sort of advertisement, he knows very well how this match industry 
is thriving in this country. My first liand information is that in the rural 
places of this country, specially in my part of the country, they do not 
go in for matches wliicli are i)acked into small boxes, for they hlive their 
own artifices of lighting their fuel and making their oven. Tlioy generally 
have sulphur dipped with little chips and light them. Tf these srnall changes 
of incidence of taxes bring some revenue to the distressed coffers of the 
(.lovernment of India, I should not object to it. My TTonourable friend, 
tlie Deputy President, was vewy. solicitous wdth regard to the welfan^ of his 
Province and he should b(' riglitly so; I think I remember when the Simon 
Commission came out witli their re])Ort a?id wo had occasion to express our 
idi'as on tlu^ report of that (k)mmission, L said even then, that it w^ould be 
a very good and excellent idea if iho Government of England or India 
would hit upon having a Province with certain j)arts of the Province from 
which my friend, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhnry, comes, and the south eastern 
districts of Ihuigal with (liittagoug as capital. I do not know wliat objec- 
tion there could be for Inning a. small Province of Assam i)ropcr and the 
portions of Chittagong and Dacca Division, forming a separate Province 
with Chittagong as headquarters. This will increase tlie safety of that part 
of indirv. 1 will commend for the serious consideration of the Government 
of India tliat they will not have to spend crores of money for tlie protection 
of tlie Chittagong district and the liiiiterland which lies on the border of 
Manipur. 


r think I have now come ])ractioally at the end of my speech. But 
since I feel .1 may not be able to bo in my seat continuously for some time, I 
feel that I may be permitted ic hint generally on one or two matters on 
wliich I have given cut motions. T have given notice of a cut with regard 
t(' the unhealthy surroundings of the old City of Delhi. Jf one passes 
through the Civil Lines, it is a standing disgrace to the authorities concerned 
that they should have* dumping ground on tlie north. dum])ing ground on the 
south and dumpling ground on the east and still they expect four or five 
lakhs of people to live here safe and comfortably. I do not know how far 
this Imperial (h’ty, which has been erected at a cost of about 20 crores, 
is going to be saved from the contagion running from that locality. 
When the sandy south and north winds are blowing, 1 do not know how 
far anybody, even in the Viceregal vicinity, is safe from contagion being 
■caught from that locality. 

The other matter is the Posts and Telegraphs side of the Budget. 
Although, the rearrangement of changing the duties may not be very valu- 
able, 1 think I should allow the Government time to have that exjieriment 
and see whether it l^iecornes a paying concern or hot. But 1 think there 
is a great point in the speeches of those ITonoiirablo Members who have 
said that it would have been much IxMler if it were possilile to have some 
induction in the ijirice of post cards. But the budgetary aiTangcments will 
not perhaps allow that. But T think the Government of India may be 
allowed to go on witli tlie (ixperiment and see wliat effect it has and how 
far ilie vision of the Postal Directorate slioots up to tlie mark. 


C’oming back to the T^inaiice Member's spc'ecb, the TTonourable Member 
has lamented the diminution of his income from Income-tax and Customs, 
i heso are the biggest items in these 94 items that we have to vote. But 
f think there must be something wrong somewhere with regard to the 
'‘^dloction of income-tax. Sir, I am a very humble man myself and my 
"’ords may not carry any weight with the Government of India as they 
have not done for the last eight or nine years. But what I feel is this. 
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With regard to the administration of income-tax, perhaps the service is, 
good and well-conducted and we have got first-class Civilians and people 
of that calibre to watch the administration. But still I feel that just like 
the railway revenue, at certain centres these legitimate incomes filter away 
Fo nicely that nobody is in a position to catch them. And I can assure 
the Government of India that if they try to strengthen that last link in 
the administration of income-tax, — I will not go further than that, — their 
income will not ])erha.ps go down to that extent. I should not be understood 
as saying that I am critical with regard to the administration, but I say 
that there arc lots of assessable income which are not coming properly into 
the Government coffers, — whose fault it is I do not know. 

Then, one word with regard to the falling off of the Customs revenue. 
I am certain that under the very able headship of my friend, Mr. Lloyd, 
the Customs people are faring very well. They have got experienced people 
at the centre, but I think those of our friends who are conversant with 
the bringing in of consignments of goods or taking delivery of goods which 
come in from outside know that a particular appraiser has got to put a 
particular value either by seeing the bill of lading, or, in certain cases, 
he has got to exercise a very first-class imagination and judgment, taking 
the bazar value of certain articles. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukharn Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member must conclude now. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: If you have for that work a class of 
peoi)le who w^ould not err on the side of leniency or on the side of being 
partial or otherwise, there will not be so much trouble with regard to this 
revenue. 

Sir, I think I have done fairly well (Laughter) and I will now conclude 
by wishing the Honourable the Finance Member a hon voyage, and tliat 
when he retires, he will continue to be a friend of this country which he 
has so cax)ably served. His ideril has been to put us on the road to sound 
finance. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab: Sikh): Sir, I do not find any 
difficulty in CLVigra'tulating the Finance Member on the good speech he; 
has delivered in ])resenting the Budget, and some of the results also are 
not so much disappointing. Sir, it appears to me that certain 5^rovinces 
always get some advantage ovtr others in the treatment which the Gov- 
ernment of India mete out to them. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukharn 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy Pr©' 
sident (Mr. Abdul Matin Ghaudhury).] 

Punjab appears to be one of those unhappy Provinces which do not 
get a fair and just treatment. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: What about Punjab wheat? 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: My Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh, mentions Punjab wheat. But what do we get there? We ^ 
nothing. You only prevent foreign wheat from coming in so as to provide 
food for your own countrymen, so that they can eai their own whea . 
It appears to be im^iossible, in spite of the present protective duties. 
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pay the Government dues even. Apart from that wc want to encourage 
the production and consumption of wheat, bctcause it is a much more 
nutritious food than rice can ever be. We want to improve the health 
of India, which Sir Henry Gidney has been advocating this morning, and 
we want power of resistance' in the case of epidemics which attack us 
every year. If you peruse the figures giv(^n in “India in 1931-32“, the 
moral and material progress report presentexi to Parliament, you will 
find that the Provinces which are rice-eating are more liable to attacks 
from epidemics than other Provinces. Mortiover, there are other condi- 
tions which arc to be considered. It will be found that Provinces, where 
wheat is eaten, provide more derfenders in times of emergency like for-- 
cigii invasion or war and provide more loyal and good citizens.^ 

An Honourable Member: Loyal to whom? 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Loyal to the land in wliicdi we live. While 
rice, on the otherhand, produces terrorists and agitators and we have to spend 
crores and crorcs: it brings instability and terror. Tt is certain that we 
cannot meet such abnormal conditions by a mere transfer of food grains 
from one Province to another and changing wheat for rice. The progress 
of the country must continue steady and safe and we should be more 
prosperous in times to come. If an attack is made by a foreign power, 
it will be very difficult to save the country by bringing in Bengali Babus 
to protect the frontier of the country; therefore ..... 

‘BlWRn BAhadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): I suppose successive invasions to India camtv through the 
Punjab and through the l^lnjab people. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City Non-Muhammadan Urban): Is the 
ITonourable Member using this phrase in an offensive spirit? 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar:/ Certainly not, Sir: I meant no aspersion. 
Let us come to more, financial considerations. The Punjab, by its sheer 
good government, manages its finances in a good and orderly way and 
l»roduces balanced or surplus Budgets; but that does not in any way 
mean that it should be treated in a step-motherly fashibn by the. Central 
Government and the Central revenues, and that Bengal, which mis- 
inanage^ its finances and which creates unstable conditions and causes its 
Government to spend crores and crores on useless agitation and terrorism, 
should get crores and crores from the Central revenues or from the Pro- 
vinces which are prudent enough to manage their own affairs in a' good 
nnd orderly manner. 

The Punjab is also a mineral producing Province and she. is entitled 
to those mineral resources being utilised for the benefit of her own people. 
If jute is produced in Bengal and if Bengal is considered justly entitled 
to a remission on that a'ccourit> why should not Assam and the Punjab, 
in the same manner, be entitled to a remission of the excise duty levied 
on the mineral resources they have, so that they may find money for im- 
proving health, education and rural communications in their own Provinces ? 
They are as badly in need of assistance from the Central Government as 
l^^engal or any other Province for the matter of that; and I have no doubt 
that the Punjab, when she puts her case and presses it, will receive 
favourable consideration at the hands of the Finance Member. I have 
complete confidence and faith in him that, if the Local Government puts 
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their case within his time, he will spare no efforts to meet the just claims, 
if his finaiicial position permits him to do so. 

I have to congratulate the finance Member for promising legislation 
with a view to protecting the interests of the growers of sugar cane. It is 
very vital to my constituency, which is composed wholly of peasant pro- 
prietors, tliaty they must get an economic price for their produce. A large 
quantity of sugar cane is grown in my. constituency. Factories for deal- 
ing with this cane Ijave now been started and many are working now in 
diffenuit ])ai‘ts of ilu* eastern and tlie southern Punjab. When I was on tlie 
Select Committee on i.lu*. Sugar (Protection) Bill and we intended to fix a 
minimum prici; for sugar cane, the sugar manufacturer and industrialist 
or their spok(‘sman assured us that tlie fixing of a minimum, which we 
at that time (liouglit eight annas a maurid was to be pro^jer, was not 
necessary, Ix'causi, lliey told us that the grower will get certainly more 
than that and tJiat in tlie interests of the grower liiinsclf we should not 
fix that minimum. But what do we find after these two years? Cane 
growers have licon getting five annas or six annas or sometimes seven 
annas a maund, but never a real economic price or eight annas. So I am 
really glad that the Ilonourablc the Finance Member has considered the 
interests of the masses, the growers, who are much larger in number 
than the manufacturer can ever be, and has jiromised that projier machi- 
nery would be s(*t; u]) and legislation would be introduced to protect their 
interests. This is one. of tlie very good things ho has been able to do for 
the welfare of the masses. When the manufa’cturers have been making 
huge profits ranging from 40 to 90 per cent., I do not think that an 
excise duty will do any harm to them, if, at the same time, it can be 
assured tli.at tlie [irice of sugar will not rise in the market: if the prices 
are maintained steady and the Government revenues can bo benefited by 
a eoujilc of crores and a reasonable margin of profit is allowed to the 
industrialist, it is a fair and just proposition to meet the necessities of the 
case. Just as we are promised seven lakhs for setting up this machinery 
for marketing facilities, l1c may be jiieased to use. the surplus also for 
thti same purposes, so that the agriculturist may get better return for 
his produce and more facilities for improving the quality of his crops, 
and it will a’ll he for the betterment of the rural population. I think, 
therefore, that the, Punjab will get her due share for her public health, 
education, etc., if she is allowed a remission of the excise duty on pet- 
roleum, because Bengal has already got othr^r benefits, like the *perm«a- 
nent settlement. Why should not Bengal tax her own people as they 

already unduly enjoying the benefit of old Statutes? They must 
pay for their own Government; the Central Government cannot for ever 
give subventions and bounties to Provincial Governments. If today we give 
two crorcs to Eoiigal, then we will have to give similarly to other Pro- 
vinces, so that they also may he justly and fairly and equitably treated 
since they are overburdened with taxation, where the land revenue and 
water rate arc very liigli and the conditions are net so prosperous as in 
the case of Bengal. 

One gloomy feature of the whole Budget appears to be that the Army 
exponditiirc of the Goveniinent of India is still very high. But the Army 
Budget figures are as d(.ccptivc as the civil list of the princes in India. 
You put a shoot as expenses in the Forest Department. You put the 
expenses of the palace into fhe public works, that of the personal staff 
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into the army* that of the motor cars in entertainment and transport, and 
€0 on, and, therefore, it is that in the Army Budget we find that the. 
46 crores that is shown is not the total figure of Army expenditure in 
India. We spend large sums of money on strategic lines, we give conces- 
sion rates for the transport of Army material .and stores, we give very 
great concession rates for the transport of their personnel, and we give 
such concessionary rates in many other spheres of Army administration. 
If all these things arc piled up and added together, the total figure will 
surely be very much higher than 46 crores. 

Then, Sir, there is the system of appointing I.M.S. Officers on the 
civil side on the ground that posts should be reserved for these Officers 
in beneficent Departments in the Provinces and compi'lliiig llu* Trovin- 
ces to pay heavy sums of money which, but for lliis compulsion, those 
Il'ep.Hrtmcnts would have utilised for extending services of their own De- 
partments in the rural areas. This attempt to coiin)e] tlie heneliceiit 
dopartmcrits to cm])loy I.M.S- men is merely to shift expenditure from 
the military to the civil side. I remember a case particularly, where the 
Punjab Government wanted to appoint a Provincial Service medical man 
as the Director of Health, but there came the. Government of India who 
said that thai post was reserved for an I.M.S. man. The Punjab Gov- 
ernment said that they could not afford it, and they fought hard; in 
fact they even threatened to abolish that post, but there came the Secre- 
tary of State, the Almighty Mughal at the India OiU(*e, with tlu' result 
that the Punjab Government had to yield and appoint an I.M.S. Officer 
in preference to a Provincial Service medical man. Sir, Civil Surgeons' 
posts in many places are reserved for I.M.S. officers. You can get a 
Provincial Service rr.an on Ks. 600 or Ks. 700, but for such posts you 
must have I-M.S. men, because the military authorities w^ant that some 
of their Officers must be kept employed somehow somew-hcre, because 
whenever their services are needed, they can always be readily comman- 
deered. Por I.M.S. Officers we have to pay not less than Bs. 1,600, and 
in some cases even as much as Bs. 2,500, when we could get men to do 
the same work for Rs. 600 or Bs. 700 bedonging to the Provincial 
Service 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: In Bombay, a* Provincial Service man was ap- 
pointed as Director of Public Health. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: The Punjab Government had to put up a 
big fight, but they were overruled, and they had to aj)point an I.M-S. 
Officer in place of an Indian Provincial Service Officer. And in many 
other beneficent departments, most of tlie oxpendilun' is incurred for the 
benefit of the Army, and not for the benefit of the masses or of the 
peoplo. Therefore, if we add all these items of expenditure, the Army 
Budget will certainly show^ a much higher figure, and even the Simon 
Oominission were astounded to find that tlie pro])orti()n of the Army 
Budget alone was about 62 per cent, to the civil expenditure. Well, in that 
connection, only yesterday wo found in a local newspaper an officially con- 
fi’ihutcd article showing that the expenditure of the Army bore a proportion 
to the expenditure on the civil side only of 20 ])cr cent. I w'as surprised to 
find it. It is an officially contributed article which appeared only yester- 
fijiy in the Hindustan Times, but I consider that if we add np all these 
separate items, which are credited to other departments, the figure of the 
Army Budget will come to a very high figure, and I feel that it is high 
Bme that these things were not allowed to continue.. . . 
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Mf. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Honourable 
Member has got only two minutes more. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: The Honourable the Finance Member 
mentioned one other fact, and that was, that the co-operative movement 
would be encouraged in the Provinces for the benefit of the rural and 
agricultural classes. Sir, I have had some experience of the co-opera- 
tive movement, and T think that these co-operative banks get money from 
Local Governments at per cent, or 4 per cent., and distribute it to the 
cultivators and peasants at exorbitant rates like 12 per cent. Eight pejr 
cent, goes for overhead charges for the distribution of this money, and 
this is very high indeed Thercjfore, some radical measures should be 
devised, so that the co-operative movement and the marketing boards, 
which ar(! to he set up, may keep their overhead charges sufficiently low 
and at an economic figure, in order that the people, who actually take 
loans from these co-operative banks, may benefit by getting money at 
cheaper rates, because, Sir, if these co-operative banks are not able to 
realist! tlie loans in time, they have the power to get the lands of the poor 
peasants auctioned, whereas a private bania or money-lender cannot do 
so. So, in view of such exceptional facilities which these co-operative 
banks enjoy for recovering their money, I feel that the rate of interest, 
at which they advance loans, should be reduced. If Government lend to 
co-operative banks at 3^ per cent., the cultivator should get money at, 
say, 6 per cent., and the difference of per cent, is a good sum as over-^ 
head charges.. . . 

Mf. Deputy Praeident (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Honourable 
Member must now conclude. 

Sirdar Barbans Singh Brar: Sir, I want to allude to only one more 
matter. I would requt^t the Honourable the Finance Member to put a 
high tariff import duty as well as excise duty on vegetable ghee. That 
commodity is doing very great harm to the health and prosperity of this 
country. Vegetable ghee is being sold as genuine and at exorbitant rates, 
and Sir George Kainy, three years ago, proitiised us that the case would be; 
considered favourably, but, Sir, two years have ])assod, and nothing has 
been done far. 1 would like that a very high import duty and also a 
v^rv higli excise (Iut> should be put on vegetable ghee so that the already 
deteriorated health of the people of this country may be improved- 

Mr. P. O. Beddi (Guntur cum Nellore : Non-Muhammadan ’Rural) : 
Mr. Deputy President, I am afraid T cannot congratulate the TTononrablc 
the Finance Member on liis farewell Budget. The country expected a 
more statesman like handling of its finances based on a correct apprecia- 
tion of the prevailing acute economic situation. The Honourable the 
Finance Member has circulated to us a review’ of certain main items of 
foreign trade during the calendar year 1933. May I ask the Honourable 
the Finance Member whether he has bestowed his attention on tables 5 
to 13 on pages 8 to 10 of the review. I ask this, because the Budget 
docs not disclose any action which those tables warrant. What do 
these statements show? In the first place, they show that rice alone 
accounts for about 50 per cent, of the total agricultural income of the 
country, and the value of rice production has fallen from Rs. 501 orores in 
1928-29 to Rs. 232 crores in 1932-33. Table 33 shows that our rice ex- 
ports have fallen from 20*76 lakhs tons in 1932 to 18-29 lakhs tons in 1933- 
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One would have naturally expected the Honourable the Finance Member, 
if he had appreciated the significance of those tables, to abolish the rice 
export duty which, after all, yields about 75 lakhs of rupees. Export duty 
on a commodity like jute is justified, because this country holds a mono- 
poly in jute in the world’s market. No one could justify the export duty 
on rice which is to compete with countries like Indo- China and Siam which 
have large exportable surpluses. If the Honourable the Finance Member 
had utilised the excise duty on matches which he has proposed and which 
is, again, a duty on the poor man, for remitting the export duty on rice 
instead of giving bounties to a Province like Bengal whose deficits are the 
result of their land revenue system and large amounts spent on suppres- 
sion of terrorist movement, he would have earned the gratitude of the many 
millions of agriculturists in this country. With a cultivable area of 24 
million acres, the Government of Bengal gets a land revenue of Bs. 3 
crores, whereas, in a Province like Madras, where the ryotwari system 
prevails in the greater part of the Presidency, with 32 million acres of 
cultivable area, the Provincial Government gets a land revenue of Bs. TJ 
crores. What the Honourable the Finance Member should have done to 
relieve Bengal’s financial plight is that, instead of giving a bounty in the 
shape of half the proceeds of the export duty on jute, he should have- 
permitted Bengal, which has the advantage of a Permanent Settlement, to 
levy a tax on agricultural incomes above a certain level and until the 
deficit is cleared off, — I lay stress upon these two conditions — which would 
have been a fair deal to Bengal as well as to the rest of India. , 

The Government’s economic policy seems to be based on an inadequate 
appreciation of the facts of the situation. It is prepared to forgo a reve- 
nue of Rs. 8 crores to protect an industry like sugar which contributes 
about Rs. 35 crores or five per cent to the total agricultural income of the 
country. Let me not be understood for a moment that I am one of those 
opposed to protection for sugar, but what I want to submit to this House 
is that things of greater importance like rice should receive greater atten- 
tion at the hands of this House as well as of the Government. I know. 
Sir, that Honourable Members have made eloquent speeches on minor 
industries like hosiery, whose contribution to the national wealth is so small 
(iompared to rice. They should have paid greater attention on the ques- 
tion of rice. I venture to warn the Government that if the rice cultivator, 
who is the backbone of the country, is neglected as he is today, the whole 
of the economic wealth of the country will break down, the political situa- 
tion will grow worse and he will become an easy i)rcy to subversive move- 
ments such as Bolshevism. (Hear, hear.) I venture to submit that it is 
the duty of a civilised Government to view things in their proper perspective 
and take prompt action instead of allowing the free j)lay of economic forces 
to bring about a readjustment of the economic situation which is likely to^ 
cause untold misery to the agricultural classes. 

Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla (Cities of the United Provinces: Non- 
Muhammadan Urban): Mr. Deputy President, as is customary at the close 
of a year and the beginning of a new financial year, we have the financial 
review of the current year and the forecast for the coming year by my 
Honourable friend. Sir George Schuster, for the last time, and so it is but 
natural that our sympathy goes out to him. The more so, because, in the 
history of the Constitutional Reforms in India, his period of office has been 
most trying owing to the causes which were to a certain extent beyond' 
human control. I am sure, had nature favoured my Honourable friend^ 
the tale of his guardianship of the national finances would not have beeit 
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-SO woeful. In my anxiety not to be unjust to the administrator, I shall be 
failing in my duty if I do not respectfully point out to him the directions 
in w^hich he should have carried out his plans and the crying needs of those 
for whose benefit the administration is run. 

The country at the present moment most needed relief in the matter of 
surd large on super- tax and income-tax, as will be seen by the fall in ex- 
pected revenue from these heads. It clearly indicates that the poeple were 
taxed beyond their capacity whiijh resulted in non-fulfilment of expectations. 
Sir, I am sure that none dare deny the fact that the financial condition of 
the nation cannot be said to be sound only by having a balanced Budget 
without a corresponding increase in the prosperity of the people. But an 
•ordinary scrutiny of the picture presented by the Finance Member will 
prove that the case has not been so. 

The financial position of the peojile has still deteriorated, w’hich makes 
it imperative on the State to at least put a chock on further decline, and 
offer some measure of relitif to the people so that they may steadily emerge 
out of the distress. 

While not minimising the significance of the relief extended in the 
postal and telegraph amenities, 1 will point out that they are not sufficient. 
The most crying need of the people in these directions was the decrease in 
itho price of the postcard, and I would urge that the ray of hope about it 
given bjy the Honourable Member should at an early date be transformed 
into actual fact. The other relief proposed in the matter of lowering duty 
•on silver is of doubtful utility to both the people as well as the Govern- 
ment. Sir, the relief that the country was expecting was at least in the 
direction of the lifting of the emergency taxations which now seem to have 
become a j^ermanent feature. The taxes have been very crushing, esi)ecial- 
ly the imposition of income-tax on an income of one thousand rupees. It 
has put great hardship and created discontent in the people concerned, 
and if there is no general outburst of feelings of resentment, it is not due 
to any other reason, but a feeling of helplessness. To add to the present 
hardships of the ordinary and poorest of the land, the excise duty on match 
is very undesirable and unjust. The duty will result at least in doubling 
the price of a match box. ' May I bring to the notice of the Finance 
Member that in the villages, where the bulk of the population of the country 
lives, there arc at least 25 per cent of the people who could not enjoy the 
usc^of a match box even at the present price? 

Sir, considering the relief the budgetary plans will afford to the class of 
people to which I belong, I can at once say that they are very negligible. 
The commercial development badly needed relaxation in the surcharge on 
income-tax and super-tax. While realising the difficulty and responsibility of 
my Honourable friend to provide means to the State to maintain adminis- 
tration, I cannot overlook the fact that he has not reciprocated the willing 
co-operation of the husincss community. We have never grudged to share 
the burden of the administration to the best of our capability, but now 
we find it embarrassing, and though we will have to pay all that is imposed, 
that spirit of willingness and co-operation will have vanished. I, there- 
fore, will ap])eal to my Honourable friend not to drive us to that, but keep 
' us in his sym])athetie fold. Further, I would suggest that the ten per 
•cent duty on machinery should he removed as it is proving a very serious 
•obstacle in the indusirial development of the country. As for the excise 
-duty on sugar, it would have been better in the interests of the industry if 
sthis excise duty had been deferred to a later date and he had allowed the 
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industry to consolidate itself in the meantime. It is most inopportune 
at the present juncture as many of the sugar mills have greatly suffered 
owing to the earthquake. Probably they will have to make a fresh starts 
and it will not be just to have excise duty imposed even on them. I can 
not see how far the excise duty on sugar is justified. The i)rotection given 
to sugar was just cnougli to enable the Indian sugar mills to compete with 
the Java manufacturers. I admit the protection thus given has been 
responsible for the rapid growth and multiplication of sugar mills in the 
country. But just because of the growth has been so rapid, it was essen- 
tial, both in the interest of 'the investors and the infant mills, to continue- 
the full protection given to them for at least a few years more, as I have 
stated above. 

As it is, the excise duty will on the one hand imperil the growth of the 
industry, and, on the other, deprive the agriculturist of the boom in the 
prices of the sugar-cane. The measures contemplated by the Government to 
standardise the price of cane, I am certain, cannot prove effective, and 
will, witliout bringing any advantage to the agriculturists, fill the pocketa- 
of the unscrupulous middle-man. 

Further, I may point out that we have been greatly disappointed to see 
that no export duty on gold has been imposed. The w^holc country haa 
been with one voice protesting against the drainage of the country’s gold 
which is in fact the real worth of the nation, may we still 
hope that my Honourable friend will try to impress upon the people 
that the Government are alive to the needs of the people in all respecta 
as he has tried to do to a small extent, and, further, in these days of general 
discontent, believing the Government to be utterly irresponsive, will help* 
to allay that feeling to tlic mutual interest of both England and India. 

Sir, coming to the expenditure side, I can say that the gratitude which 
my Honourable friend has claimed would have been more deserving and 
sincere if the reduction in the Army expenditure would have been perma- 
nent. 

Before concluding, I would urge upon Sir George Schuster that, as he 
is to leave the shores of this country shortly, he should stress upon the 
powers conccirned the necessity of carrying out drastic reduction in the 
top-heavy administration without which there is not a shadow of a chance of 
putting the Government budgetary position on a sound basis accompanied 
by the contentment of the people having been relieved of the crushing- 
burd?*.n of taxation which is most essential for a good Government. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Aimer-Merw^ara : General): I must 
offer mv meed of praise to the Honourable the Finance- 

4 p.M. Member for the excellent Budget which he has presented to 
us. Considering the circumstances of the country and the conditions of 
trade and commerce, the Budget which he has presented is indeed a good 
one. Two things have always to be considered when a Budget presented 
to an Assembly has to be considered. First is that the Budget has to- 
be balanced, and, secondly, if there is a deficit or the income is smaller 
than the expenditure, money has to be raised to balance the Budget. In 
the present case, the income was smaller than the necessary expenditure 
and money had to be raised and the Finance Member had no other source 
of raising money except by taxation. Th© only thing to be considered in 
taxing is this. Taxation is, of course, a necessary evil and is always a 
bad thing from the point of view of the people who have to pay taxes;: 
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but, being a necessary evil, it has to be met and the question is, when 
the tjix has to be raised it must be raised in the least objectionable way; 
and I think if we consider the present Budget, we find that this condi- 
tion has been fulfilled, and, consequently, the Honourable the Finance 
Member is entitled to the congratulations of this House. 

Sugar, tobacco and matches, these are the principal articles which he 
has taxed. An Honourable Member said that an excise duty was always 
bad and ptirticularly when it was on ipioduction. Now, sugar is as much 
a manufactured article as liquor; and if liquor can be subjected to excise 
duty, I do not see why sugar should not equally justifiably be made 
subject to sucli a duty. The primary product is mliowa or barley in one 
case and sugar-cane in the other case ; and the ])rimary product has not 
been taxed at all. The effect of taxing sugar will probably be so far as 
we can. foresee, that the profits of the sugar companies would be lessened a 
little. So far as the industry of the cane growers is concerned, it has been 
protected by the Honourable the Finance Member who has made a provi- 
sion that Local Governments shall make rules and regulations to secure 
•%o the cane growers a minimum price for their cane. 

I do not want to say much about the General Budget at this stage, 
but I w’ant to say a few words about Ajmer-Mcrwara, because during the 
last 11 years that I have been here, the Budget of Ajmer-Merwara has 
never been discussed in this Assembly; and that will continue to be so, 
so long as the present procedure lasts. Though in literacy and other 
matters, relating to social and other amenities of life, Ajmer-Merwara 
stands abreast of! the most advanced Provinces of India, yet it has not been 
allowed io benefit from the reforms. The pco])le of inv Province have 
neither a Local Council nor any agency by which they can be made 
responsible for tlie Jaws and reguLations that are framed for tiiat Province. 
As early as 1025, I moved a Besolution in this House' asking the 
Government to establish a small Legislative (k)uncil for imiking laws for 
that Province, as there was one for Cooi’g. Coorg is half the size and 
with half the population of Ajmer-Merwara. Yet it has a Legislative 
Council of its own. Ajmer-Merw^ara, which is more advanced than Coorg 
in all respects, has not been given one, and T would ask now that as the 
entire Constitution of the couniry is in the melting pot, some provision 
be made by which Ajmer-Merwara may also receive the benefits of the 
Reforms in the same way as other major Provinces will receive,* if it 
cannot receive that benefit by remaining a separate unit, then, by its 
being amalgamated with the *U. P., of which it formed part till 1871 
Wo do not want a big Council, Avith all the paraphernalia of a La\A^ 
Member and a Finance Member. We onlv want a small Council where 
the laAvs and regulations mad© for Ajmer-Merwara may be discussed and 
people there may be allowed to have a voice in the local affairs. 

Then, Sir, I find that capital funds are now forthcoming. Delhi, 
which is also centrally administered, is almost the same size as Ajmcr- 
' Merwara, and has no doubt certain other important aspects. It is the 
Capital of India. 25 lakhs have been given for a hospital here. Would 
not the Honourable the Finance Member be justified in giving us a lakh 
for our hospital for Ajmer-Merwara which is the centre of Ajmer-Merwara 
and which sets an example, as a matter of fact, to the whole of Rajputana 
: in cultural matters. The Ajmer' Government College badly needs money. 
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The University has been telling the authorities that they will withdraw 
its recognition if ceartain things are not done. lis. 25,000 have recently 
been sanctioned, but it is too small a sum. If capital funds are forth- 
(jorning and Government sanction a couple of lakhs for Ajmcr-Merwara 
to meet the necessary expenditure, it would only be doing a very necessary 
thing. The sanitation of Ajmer is as bad as can be and the death rate 
is higher than that of any other equally well situated place. The 
Municipality and the Jjocal Government have been asking the Govern- 
ment of India for a loan for a drainage scheme. The North-West Frontier 
Province can get a crore and g half every year. Delhi gets lakhs and 
lakhs in one way or another from the Central Government. Ajmer- 
i\Ierwara does not get anything. Not only in the City of Delhi, but in 
the suburbs and in tlie villages, there is compulsory education. In 
Ajmer, compulsory education is unknown, and in no part, even of the 
Ajmer town, does compulsory education prevail; why, because there is 
no money! As the Central Government is responsible for the adminis' 
tration of Ajmer-Merwara, I appeal to the Honourable the Finance 
Member to make sorno provision by which the condition of things in 
Ajmer-Merwara can be inuproved. 

There is another little matter. The Bengal (jovernment have thrown 
a, lot of detenus on the administration of Ajmer by sending them to that 
Province. The Commissioner of Ajmer has to go three or four times , 
every month to Deoli and he has to give a lot of his time to matters 
regarding the detenus. The medical authorities have also to provide 
accommodation for them and they have to see to their comforts and 
treatment and thus spend lot of money over them. What does the 
Bengal Government give to Ajmer-Merwara in return for all that? The 
Bengal Government might he asked to contribute towards the admipistra- 
tion of Ajmer-*Morwara when it has sent 500 of its detenus to Ajmer- 
Merwara.. The Bengal Government finds it very (*onveiiient that part 
of its important work should be done by Ajmer-Merwara. Is it not fair 
then that tlic Bengal Government should make a contribution to pay for 
tlic work done for it? 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Clietty) resumed the Chair.] • 

I, therefore, wdiile congratulating the Honourable the Finance Member 
on the excellent Budget and also on his making money so cheap in the 
<*ountrv for the use of industries if they want to make use of it, 
must also ask him to remember Ajmer-Merwara, as this is 
Ins last Budget. We hope that if he is no^ able to do anything for 
Ajmer during his time, he will put down in writing something by which 
his successor might be able to help Ajmer-Merwara. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Kural): Mr. President, we get two days for the general discussion and five 
days to discuss eighty-four Demands for Grants. Under our present con- 
vention, out of those five days we spend four days in discussing five or 
six important subjects and w^e get only five or six hours to deal with the 
other eighty demands of the Budget, and, under the present arrangements, 
hi respect of some of the most important subjects like the Postal Budget, 
which deals with about Es. 10 or 11 crores and for which, in fact, the 
Finance Member supplies us a separate volume of Budget book, we hardly 
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get any time at all. So, Sir, with your permission, I would like to confine 
my speech mostly to the Postal Budget; but, before I do so, I should like 
to say just a few words about the general finances. 

My friends from Madras, and, particularly, iny gallant Sikh colleague 
felt jealous that Bengal was getting a very large amount out of all proportion 
to wliat they can claim. Sir, L for one do not congratulate Bengal much 
on this windfall of about two crores of rupees, because I know this money 
will be spent mnstly not on the nation-building departments, but on police 
and the machinery for law and order; so it will not help my people in any 
way. My friend, Mr. Mody, was here suggesting to me that we should 
deport all the terrorists and anarchists, and I suggested to him, “also the 
police and the soldiers”. Sir, the so-called anarchists and the terrorists 
have been deported already to my friend, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda's 
Province; and if the police and the soldiers are removed, I think we can 
still have a balanced Budget, all round. However, as regards the general 
finances, I shall only read a few lines from a note submitted to the Joint 
Select Committee. Sir, our trouble began with the Meston Award. It is 
a question of belated justice, not at all of Bengal being favoured in any 
way. All credit is certainly due to our very strong Governors. I believe 
our Governor, His Excellency Sir John Anderson, is responsible for getting 
this amount through the Secretary of State for our Province. (Hear, hear.) 
Sir, I will now read from the note submitted to the Joint Select Committee: 

“The total revenue of the Government of India in the same year, 1921-22, was 
Ra. 64,64,66,000, of which Bengal contributed not less than Rs. 23,11,98,000. According 
to Sir Walter Layton, in 1929, Rs. 16,59 lakhs were collected from Bengal, Rs. 7,14 
lakhs from Madras, Rs. 5,84 lakhs from Bombay .Tud lis. 7,17 lakhs from the United 
Provinces. Since the jute duty was impo.sed in 1916, Bengal has contributed nearly 
Rs. 50 croros to the Government of India from this source alone. The income-tax and 
super-tax from jute mills and jute business are estimated to have contributed Rs. 2i 
crores annually to the Government of India. Bengal’s unfortunate position was not due 
to tho poverty of the Province, but solely to the method of alkxiating the total revenues 
of India, l^etween the Provinces and the( Centre. 1'he difficulties were further enhanced 
by the fact that the sources of revenue assigned to it were inelastic, namely, land 
revenue, excise, .stamps and court-fees. From the outset it was clear that the Meston 
settlement worked grave injustice to Bengal and the first Budget showed a deficit of 
Rs. 1,20 lakhs.*’ 

Sir, T do not like to take the time of this House by quoting figures to 
^show that the Province of Bengal suffered ab initio from the Meston Award 
and injustice was done for a very long time, and it is a case of undoing 
an injustice, not of indulgence from anybody. 

Now I would like to deal with the general finances. Sir, my friend, 
Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, reminds me that other Provinces get large subventions 
— for instance, the North-West frontier Province gets Rs. one crore, 
then my friend, Mr. B. Das, is expecting some 50 lakhs .... 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): We are expecting 
only Rs. 28 lakhs. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Anyway, you shall have to subsist only on subventions 
(Laughter); and then a big Province like Madras had very large loans 
for the building of the Vizagax)atam Harbour, and the Punjab drew crores 
for its Kangra Valley Railway scheme, and the beautiful Province of 
Bombay had its backbay scheme for which the Government of India had 
something to pay .... 
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Sir Gowasji Jehangir: i point out that the Government of India 

have not paid out one rupee. And may I point out to the Honourable 
Member that Bombay’s ease is exactly i)arallol to that of Bengal. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: So that he on similar grounds might claim from the 
Government of India some money in some shape or another in future; 
otherwise they cannot also go on balancing their Budget. Sir, it is no use 
quarrelling among the Brovinces. 

Now, 1 sliall just say a few words with regard to the financial position 
uf India during the last five years of the regime of my Honourable friend, 
Sir George Schuster. When he came out in 1028, he got from Sir Basil 
Blackett almost a balanced Budget, and, so far as f remember, in the 
year 1028-29, he only asked for a duty on motor spirit, but next year, 
though the economic depression did not exist, even at that time he 
asked for additional taxation, — for a duty on cotton, Rs. 1,25 lakhs, for 
incona^-tax and super-tax 70 lakhs, for kerosene ^55 lakhs, for sugar 1,80 
lakhs and for silver 100 lakhs, total Rs. five crorcs ten laklis; and F think, 
if I remeiiiher aright, his main ground was that there should be a proper 
and scientific debt redemption fund, and I agrtio with him that in any 
scientiiic system of fiuan(*,c there should be a proper arrangement for 
repayinent of national debt, hut this additional duty was not necessary 
flue to any S[)eeial economic distress, either in India or anywhere else. 
Th(*n, in 1031, ho put on further taxes by way of customs, Rs. 0,83 lakhs, 
and income-tax to the tune of about 4,54 lakhs iKiit and for silver, and 
in 1032-33 he put taxes on dyes, postage and machinery. Now, here, I 
must say, by the by, bofiause I shall not have any chance of referring 
to it, — here alone In India we put sucdi a large amount of tax on machinery 
\vln(!h helps the indigenous industry. The anxiety of the Government for 
the promotion of industries, if they really are sincere and earnest, certainly 
should impel them to do away with this duty on machinery. Then, there 
was thti duty on raw cotton which brought 48 lakhs. Then the income-tax 
minimum was lowered which was responsible for 1,73 lakhs. Then there 
wiis the additional salt tax which brought 2,38 lakhs. Then there were 
import duties on silk, sugar, hoots, etc. Brom all these sources in all 
these years T think he has recovered additional taxes to the tune of about 
40 to 50 crorcs; and now when ho is reducing the amount of the Debt 
Fiedempiion Fund from 0*88 lakhs to three lakhs, T think wo could reason- 
ably expect that the additional duties tliat w^t^re put for that ])urpose alone 
should 1)0 roducod. But the additional taxes will continue. Altliough 
tlio fund for debt redemption is reduced, the additional duties, wdiich were 
Bt^ecifically put for that purpose, remain the same. 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend is under 
some misapprehension. There was no question of extra tax being imposed 
in order to provide for the provision of reduction and avoidance of debt, 
"fhat was fixed by Convention in 1924 long before my ])eriod of office. I 
fhiiik possibly what my Honourable friend has in mind is that in 1080-31 
the first time we made proper provision for the growing liability in 
i^t^spcct of the Post Office Cash Certificates. That put an additional burden 
tlie Budget. Possibly that is what my Honourable friend has in mind. 


Mr. S. 0. Hitra: I speak subject to correction again, that this necessity 
w putting additional duties in that year (1931-32) was duo to this new 
Pi'ovision for putting an additional sum in the debt redemption fund. My 
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point is that it was not due to the economic distress in the country that 
our income went down. I again speak subject to correction that this 
additional duty was imposed at a time when this loss of Government 
revenue could not be attributed to the economic distress throughout the 
country. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think my Honourable friend 
surely will recollect that the general economic crisis began at the end of 
1929. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: In any case, what 1 find is that though the debt 
redemption fund is now reduced, but the duties that have been imposed 
during all these five years ol the regime of the Honourable the Finance 
Member, the burden will remain on the shoulders of the tax-payers of 
India. I do not like to go into other details, because I shall get another 
opportunity to discuss those details later on. I should like to confine 
myself at present mostly to the Postal Budget. I welcome the presence 
of my old friend. Sir Thomas Ryan, as a Member of this House, and, 
particularly when he is retiring, we find that he has given us a more or 
less balanced Budget. 

Coming to the Posts and Telegraphs Department, I see that it has been 
possible to reduce the loss of the Department to a certain extent. The 
reason is that he has respected the wishes of this side of the House to a 
certain extent, although there arc still many defects in the accounts 
requiring rectification. I must in this connection point out that we are 
seriously handicapped as the Annual Report of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department has not yet been published. In view of the belated publication 
of the report, we are not in a position to know’ what was exactly the state 
of affairs during the last year. It is a matter of some satisfaction that 
the provision for the Depreciation Fund has been reduced to Rs. 8,72,000 
against Rs. 44,03,000 in the year 1933-34. The Accounts Inquiry Com- 
mittee recommended that the interest earned on Depreciation Fund balance 
should be added to the income side of the Department and found out, on 
careful calculation, that a sum of Rs. 70,63,000 was to be added as interest. 
But this has not been done. In reply to a question put by me on the 

5th February, 1934, 1 was informed that up to the close of the year 1933-31 

the total amount of Depreciation Fund was Rs. 3,05,76,351 while the 
Accounts Inquiry Committee recommended as follows: 

“The depreciation fund of the Department is given an initial opening balance of 
Ks. 8,25,35,096 being the amount the arrears of depreciation on 1st April 1925 and 

interest on the Depreciation Fund balances should be credited to the revenue of the 

department. ’ ’ 

I am, therefore, in a fix to know what should be the correct amount. 
The recommendation of the Accounts Inquiry Committee was based on the 
information supplied by the Government. I, therefore, invite the Govern- 
ment to say definitely as to whether the information supplied by them 
to the Committee, or their reply to my question is correct. From the 
reply to the question referred to above, it appears that the Department 
will get Rs. 15,39,000 as interest on the Depreciation Fund balance, and 
that in the coming year the interest is expected to be more. But I do not 
find fimything in the Budget. If this item of interest, viz., Es. 15,39,000 
had been added to the income side, then there would have been no loss 
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to the Department. Es. 84,25,000 has been charged as interest on Capital 
outlay against Es. 83,35,000 in the year 1933-34. I shall be glad to know 
the cause of this increase of Es. 90,000, because the rate of interest has 
gone down and not increased during the last year. It has now been decided 
to print and sell separately the revenue stamps, and I do not see any 
reason why a sum of Es. 5,44,000 has been provided in the Budget as 
“Civil Department share of ordinary and unified stamps*'. The share of 
cost of combined offices has been shown as Es. 34,00,000 against 
Es. 34,59,811 in 1932-33, although I presume that the number of combined 
offices is on the increase. There is another fact worth mentioning. In 
the year 1932-33, the Telegraph Branch derived income through combined 
offices to the extent of Es. 108*3 lakhs, but gave credit of only less than 
one-third of the income to the Postal side. It is simi)ly unfair which is 
one of the causes for loss of the Department. There has also been a slight 
increase in printing stamps and postcards, namely, Es. 11,70,000 against 
Es. 10,53,000 in the year 1933-34. Although the expenditure has decreased 
in the post office, the expenditure under head “Audit" has increased. 
In this year, Es. 31,33,000 has been provided against Es. 27,87,386 which 
was actually required in 1932-33. 

1 shall touch a very important point relating to allocation of the income 
from the sale of stamps between the Posts and Telegraphs Branches. It 
lias been stated in the Budget that the calculation of the telegraph share 
of stamps is based on the number of telegrams and average value per 
telegram. I understand that in all combined and departmental telegraph 
offices statistics are kept of the number and value of telegrams booked, 
as will appear from the reply to my question dated 5th February, 1934. I, 
therefore, see no reason why the actual value of telegram should not be 
taken into account for allocating income between these two departments 
from the sale of postage stamps. According to the present arrangement, one 
would be Satisfied in thinking that more income is being credited to the 
Telegraph side than is its legitimate share. In the item “Credits for the 
services rendered to other Departments" on account of management of 
Post Office Savings Bank and Government Security and Cash Certificates, 
a sum of Es. 56,49,000 has been credited. I shall be glad to know the 
number of supervisory staff, clerks and inferior staff employed in the Post 
Offices as well as in the Audit Offices for this work and what will be the 
actual charge on account of their pay, leave provision, pensionary charges, 
as well as expenditure of stationery, contingency, rent^ etc., before decid- 
ing whether the credit is fair to the Post Office or not. 

It has been announced that henceforth the charge on letters weighing | 
tola would be one anna. 1 think this tv ill not be much of a boon to the 
poorer middle classes. Many people will not be able to know what will 
be exactly J tola and, as a consequence, many letters will be taxed. So 
I propose that the weight be raised to one tola. The rates on packets have 
also been raised in order to check abuse, but why have not the rates on 
foreign packets been also raised? The charge on a foreign letter is three 
annas six pies against one anna three pies for inland, and, on the same 
analogy, the charges on book, pattern packets or samples, etc., should at 
least be annas two per five tolas. Before the year 1931, the charge of regis- 
tration on a foreign postal article was annas three, while the charge of 
inland registration was annas two. Although the registration charge of 
inland letters, etc,, has been enhanced to annas three, the registration 
charge on foreign articles remains the same, namely, annas three. I strongly 
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protest against this sort of bounty to the foreign country, and I propose that 
this charge should also be enhanced to annas live. The additional income 
troin enhancement of these rates will compensate for any possible loss On 
reduction of charge on letters up to one tola. While, however, the reduction 
of postage on envelopes will, as I have shown, give very little relief tc» the 
poorer middle classes, the mass of population, I mean the poor cultivators 
find the labourers, have not been afforded any relief as no reduction has 
been made on the price of postcards. The public of the country do not, 

1 must frankly state, share in th^ Government view that the Post Office 
in India is a iosing concern, while the Post Office in Great Britain and 
other countries are yielding decent surpluses in spite of the trade depression 
and without any ruthliiss retrenchment as here in the subordinate postal 
service. They attribute the deficit in the Department to tlie defective 
system of accounts maintained since commercialisation of the Department 
and to the pampering of the Telegraph Engineering as also of the Telegraph 
Traffic Branch at the cost of the Postal Branch since amalgamation of the 
two branches. The retrenchment policy adopted by the Department goes 
only to confirm this view. In spite of the repeated and insistent demand 
from this side of the House to reduce expenditure in the Telegraph 
Engineering Branch, tho branch has been left entirely untouched, and the 
staff, fnimd surplus by ibi' several Committees in the Telegraph Traffic 
Brarudi, have not been reduced, while retrenchment is being effected 
ruthlessly and wrocklessly in the subordinate staff in the Post Office and 
E. M. S. Are we to. understand that tho Telegraph side, especially the 
Engineering Branch, officered as it is by Europeans and Anglo-Indians, is 
thus favourably treated, because it concerns those vested interests and that 
the subordinate staff in the Posi OfTTua^ and B.M.8., being chiefly composed 
of men of the soil, should be rntblessly sacrificed in the name of economy? 
No sooner was the queslion retrenchment bid whispered in the Assembly 
than tbc Department started axing operations in the Postal Branch with 
the result that s('V(»ral thousands of clerks, sorters, postmen and inferior staff 
were quickly retrenched, nearly 150 selection grade appointments were 
done away with and a large number of departmental post offices were 
converted into extra -departmental agencies, and so on and so forth. The 
craze for retrenchment has not stopped hero and T am informed that 
gazetted officers have been given fi blank cheque to retrench any postal 
official irrespective of age or length of service. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Tjabour) : 
T am sorry to interrupt the Honourable Member, but it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to follow him. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: But it has become equally increasingly difficult for me 
to finish my speech within the allotted time. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member can take five minutes more to finish his speeidi. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Thank you. Sir. T have only this day received the 
tragic report from Burdwan that the Divisional Superintendent has issued 
orders summarily retrenching as many as ten junior postmen with periods 
of service ranging between 15 and 29 years, who have been ordered to he 
relieved in the afternoon of 28th Eebruary, 19B4. It is also under con- 
templation to retrench 80 or 90 officials in the Bnrdwan Division alone with 
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?-vvices ranging between one and ten years. Sir, this may look humorous 
to some of my Honourable friends, but it is a question of life and death 
to these poor subordinates. I enter the most emphatic protest against this 
massacre of the innocents, this merciless butchering of poor Indians in the 
name of retrenchment. On the top of all this, the Government are going 
to appoint what they call the “Postal Establishment Enquiry Committee'* 
foi* wJiicli Ps. 6(),()0() has been sanctioned. I can easily anticipate what the 
result of tliis Committee will be, and I should think that the Committee 
vvoiild be better styled as “Postal Disestablishment Committee” as it will 
be more descriptive of the work to be done by the Committee. It is rather 
amusing to find that the Government have, along with the appointment 
of the Committee, held out the bait to the public of a prospective reduction 
of the postage rates w’ithin the next tliroe years. Well, I must warn the 
public not to swallow this bait. As a member of the public and as one 
of their representatives, T refus(. to believe that the only way to reduction 
of postage rates lies ihrough the cutting of the throats of the poor subordi- 
nates in the Post Office and the wlio have served us so well and 

that there is no other way. On the other hand, T 
am quite emphatic in my view that if the defective system of accounts is 
('.ompletelv over-hauied as recommended by the Postal Accounts Enquiry 
Committee, if the expenditure in the Tedegrnph Engiiieiaing Branch is 
prop(M'ly curtailed bv reorganising the Prancli on the principle of amalga- 
mation of the Telegraph, Wireless and Telephone, as suggested by the 
T(‘legraph Establishment Enquiry Cominittoo, if the surplus staff in the 
T(degraph Traffic Dranch are rotronehed as recommended by the latter, 
then th() surplus that will accrue to the Department will be more than suffi- 
cient to enable restoration of the postage rates to the old level. The public 
surely want ehea]' rates of postage, but it should not be forgotten that they 
do not want an inefficient postal service which will surely bo the inevitable 
result of the one-sided policy of retrenchment that is being blindly pursued 
by the Department. Above all, they do not want that a single Postal or 
P.M.S. official should be unjustly and unnecesscarily thrown out of employ- 
ment and swell the r«anks of the vast unemployed in the country. (Applause.) 

Mr. A, Das (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, whatever may be said about the present J^udget, 1 must say 
that, during the last three years that 1 have been in tliis Assembly, this 
•s the most balanced Budget. Whatever criticism may be launched 
ainst ^the Honourable the I'inaiice Member for what, he has doiu; in 
taxing the country and keeping up its credit, 1 have iu> doubt tliat all 
Hides of the House will agr('e with iia? that he lias carried on the adminis- 
tfation of the finance of this country yo efficient ly that^ in spite of lh(3 very 
bad times, oiir credit has not been lost, but on IIk^ other hand it has been 
I'egained. The credit of the. counlrv, it seems to me, is the most 
important from a national point of view. As far as tliat is concerned, I 
think he is to be congratulated most warmly for keeping up the credit of 
India at so high a level in spite of the many distressing circumstances. 
Apart from that, T just wish to say a fe^v points, and I hope, Sir, I will 
bo able to finish them within the time limit fixed by yOu. 

The first point concerns the excise duty on sugar. T am entitled to 
^'ay a few words about sugar, because T comc from a Province In India, 
fh United Provinces, which is the most important as far as the prfidiic- 
fion of sugar is concerned, and my district, the Gorakhpur distnet, is the 
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most important, because there are very large number of sugar producing 
factories. It is a travesty of facts that, when the sugar protection Act 
was passed, the object in view was that it would develop the sugar industry 
which it has done to a great deal, but it will not be mainly at the cost 
of either the consumer or the cultivator. The object at that time was 
that the benefits arising out of the sugar protection would be shared equally 
by the millowners, as well as by the cultivators. At that time when, the 
Sugar Protection Bill was introduced, I said that there ought to be 
safeguards in the Bill so far as the cultivators are concerned. On the 
6th February, 1932, when the Sugar Protection Bill was under discussion, 
the Honourable Sir George Rainy said at that time with regard to what 
has fallen from me as follows. I read from page 498 of the Assembly 
Debates, dated the 6th February, 1932 : 

“In reply to what has fallen from the last speaker” — (that is, referring to me), 
“I only wish to say this, that as I have already explained, we do attach importance 
to that aspect of the question,” 

’ — that is the aspect of the question which I put forward from the point of 
view of the cultivator, — 

“and that we are quite prepared to consider measures which arc likely to prove 
satisfactory in practice, designed for the object he has in view. The difficulty is that 
it is not very easy to find effective measures, and as I have said, I think sooner or 
later it will probably rest with the Local Governments to take necessary action.” 

1 am glad that, although tlie Government are never consistent, it 
is all to their credit in this particular instance. I am glad that this view, 
which was expressed by Sir George Rainy, is dissented from by the 
present Finance Member and he thinks that some legislation is possible 
in order to help the Local Governments to bring out some sort of legisla- 
tion which will secure adequacy of prices to the cultivator. I must point 
out whether it can be effectively worked, because the fixing of prices of 
cane is a very difficult problem. It depends upon the supply and demand, 
and as you cannot fix the price of any other commodity, it is very difficult 
to fix that a cultivator » should get a certain price. 1 submit there are 
many subterfuges by which the cultivator can l;c deprived of that price 
even if you fix it. So, while pointing out that it is economically difficult, 
.1 doubt very much whether it will be possible to give effective help to the 
cultivator by fixing any price. However, I welcome that as a salutary 
sign that the Cioveriiniont, after two years, at last have taken into their 
heads to provide some legislation by which the cultivator would be entitled 
to get a fair renumerativc price for his cane. In rriy part of the district, 
I find that although the basic price of a maund of cane to a cultivator 
is not less tlian four annas, in many places they are hardly being paid 
even three annas. It does not even pay for the cartage. In some places 
they are being paid two annas and three annas. Though five annas is th© 
nominal amount, they are supposed to get, really they get much less, if 
you take into account the payments to the intermediaries like the tekadars. 
So, by these subterfuges, the poor cultivator is deprived of a fair price 
for his cane. There is also the tmderweight which is practised by these 
tekadars^ and the poor cultivator does not get paid for the actual quantity 
of cane that he brings. Then the question will be asked, why does the 
cultivator produce cane, if it does not pay him to do so. The ans^ver 
is simple, because, of all the crops which can be grown at the present 
moment, cane is the most paying, and, because, as no other crop pnys 
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owing to the cheapness of grain, they are cultivating a certain amount 
of cane although the amount paid for the produce of cane may not be 
sufficient. 

Then, Sir, the next point in this connection which I wish to submit 
is that it is hard to have an excire duty which means that you are putting 
a tax on the consumer. Every sort of excise duty, although it may help 
the industry to a certain extent, affects the consumer, and tliat has got 
to be considered, and a duty should not be imposed simply because it 
helps the growth of a certain industry while the consumer is indirectly 
taxed. This point was very rightly brought out by Sir George liainy at 
that time when a bait was hold out in the Sugar Protection Bill; and, 
with your permission, I will read two sentences from what he said on 
the 1st April, 1932: 

“It is very well-known that the high duty on sugar has raised the i^rice so much 
that in combination with the great reduction in the resources of the people of the 
country it has reduced the consumption of sugar by* a very large percentage. I am not 
in possession of the latest figures; no doubt the Honourable Commerce Member would 
bo able to supply them if necessary, Bui T hope my friends will at least admit that 
the consumption of sugar has fallen by something like 50 per cent, in the last two 
years. Now, Sir, the consumption of sugar is a very important factor in the health 
of the nation and anything that tends to reduce it is to bo looked at with very great 
jealousy.” 

If that was the view of bir George Baiuy at that time when the import 
duty was imposed, i submit that the imposition of this excise duty will 
affect it all the more — particularly in two ways. Eirstly, it will not benefit 
the cultivator in spite of the legislation on that lino about fixing prices. 
Secondly, it will be harmful to the consumer because sugar is one of those 
things which is used by almost everybody either in smaller or greater 
quantities. And the price they are paying is almost, as the Finance 
Member has said, three times that they were paying for Java sugar, and 
now it will be a little more. Therefore, the consuming capacity of the 
public, who are already paying a very high price for sugar, wiU be raised, 
because the millowners will try to put an extra price on their sugar, if 
they are soiling at lis. 9 now, after this excise duty they will sell at Es. 10 
which means a greater burden on the consumer, and secondly, it will not 
bring any relief to cultivators in spite of the proposed legislation. It is, 
therefore, from these points of view that I wish to oppose the imposition 
of the excise duty on sugar. 

The next point to which 1 wish to invite the attention of the House 
is in connection with income-tax. I put certan questions in this Assembly 
to find out what was the number of appeals in income-tax and how many 
were allowed. The rcpjy showed that there were 25,000 appeals from the 
assessments made by income-tax officers and over 60 per cent, of those 
appeals were allowed. This is scandalous and shows the extent to which 
the public is being Jiarassed. bo, I submit, that there is something 
wrong with the handling of income-tax because officers are being employed 
who have no legal training. 1 also put a question whether LL.B.’s or 
people who passed a law examination were employed as income-tax 
officers, or whether other people were employed. The reply was that 
lawyers are not necessarily to be employed. 1 think this post should not 
be given to those who have no legal training, the result being that they 
do not know the law of evidence, they do not know what evidence should 
or should not be taken, etc. Their one idea is that their promotion in the 
Department depends on increasing the amount of tax, with the result 
that the poor tax-payers suffer, and also with the result, as I have shown 
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before, that out of. 25, (MK) aj)pe:ils, nearl\ half were siiecessful. That is 
one point to whieh I would invite tin? attention of the Department con- 
cerned that, so far as future appointments in the Incoim -tax Department 
are concerned, onlv those persons should he appointed who are lawyers 
or have some le^al training. 

The next point which I wish to submit in connection with the Finance 
Department relates to insuran(*.e x')ohcy. Sir, we all know that it is almost 
the birthright of every man that he can get himself insured wherever he 
likes and it is for liiin to cliooso which company he will accept, whether 
it is (Jovernment or a ])rivnte (*ompany. Now, a recent circular, of 
which I liold a co])y wliich has been issued by the Finance Department 
on the .13th Novemlx'r, 1033, has this in effect that where people »‘irc 
taking money from tlic provident fund in order to invest it in policies 
other Ulan (Jovernineiit, the\ are ht'ing debarred from doing so. Many 
people wanted to withdraw from th(‘ provident fund, hut this circular, 
after giving certain reasons, says in ])aragraph 3 : 

“Tlip noverraaont f)f larlia accorrlin^lv pro.K.so In iacliide a specific provision in the 
rules of the various provident funis affected forbidding tlie utilisation of provident 
fund money for the payment of premia on pure endowment iiolicios.” 

All endowment policy is defined in a previous ptiragrapli of tlic circular 
as : 

‘*a policy ia which tho in.uiranc<‘ e(»mpany undertakes to pay a fixed sum at a 
fixed date, with a provision that should the asxsnrcd die l>eff>]*e that date, the, single 
premium or fiorhuiical premiums p.aid in certain types nomioal interest or profits 

intermediately declared) would he rep.aid to his estate.” 

I do not sr,o why Government should force their servants to invest the 
money in policies which are subscribed by Government only and pre- 
vent it from being taken tiway from the provident fund and investing it 
in other policies. The reason given by Government is that they provide 
four per cent, interest. Other policies also provide four per ce^it. interest, 
but that is no reason. The provident fund belongs to him. If he likes, 
he can invest that provident fund in Government policies, he should also be 
entitled to invest that in any other policy, either payable by a single pre- 
mium or a number of premiums as he likes. And I do not think a bar 
should be placed upon him to force him to invest it in Government funds 
only unless Government want to keep the money at any cost. They would 
'not pay him the provident fund money or other money so long as lie is 
in Government service This circular is No. F.-20-VI-II.-II/32, dated the 
13th November, 1933. 

Sir, these are the two points which I wanted to submit in connection 
with the Finance Department. Now, with your permission, the next item 
which T should like to take concorus the Postal Department with regard 
to whicli T liave got iwo or three points to raise. The first point I want to 
submit is tliat Members of this TTouso know that, in other departments, 
for persons, drawing helow' Fs. 40, there is no cut in pay. But so far 
as the Railway and Postal Departments are concerned, for everybody, 
even for persons drawing Rs. 5, there is a cut in pay, though the cut is 
a graduated one. We find that in the Postal Department, those who arc 
getting above Rs. 40, have to pay a cut of about 3^ per cent., while those, 
who are getting below Rs. 40, after making allowance for the half remis- 
sion, will get a cut of for those whose pay is between 40 and 

it comes to 3^ per cent. I submit, there is no justification for making 
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any cut in tlie case of men getting below Ks. 40. After all, evety man 
has a wife and child, and, under normal conditions, he must get at least 
subsistence wages : to a man getting ten rupees, one rupee is a much 
greater amount and its loss represents a much greater hardship than for a 
man who gets Rs. 4,000 who can easily lose 200; therefore, my submission 
for the serious consideration of the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce is that 
this cut, in the case of people getting below 40 rupees, should be restored:, 
it would mean a loss of about three lakhs. If the Department really 
cannot afford this, I for one, would be prepared that those who get be- 
tween 40 and 80 should be made to i^ay four per cent, instead of per 
cent. . . . 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: If I may interrupt the Honourable 
Member, I think ho is a little generous in offering that concession at the 
expense of the people getting between Rs. 40 and Rs. 80. 

Mr. A. Das: In any case I hope the Honourable Member will see that 
tlie man who gets below Rs. 40 is in greater need than the man who gets 
above 40; therefore, 1 say that, as far as I am concerned* I feel the ease 
of those getting below 40 should be more sympathetically considered than 
the others. I want that the cut in the case of these poor men should 
be done away with, and I hope their deserving case will meet some con* 
sidcration. 

The next point about the Postal Department is that retrenchment has 
been earned out very drastically. During the retrenchment process car- 
ried on ceaselessly for three years, the poor employees have been hit hard 
and subjected to severe disabilities and discomforts, some of which only I 
am mentioning, The scale of pay for departmental branch postmasters, 
overseers, and liead rc^ader, and sorting postmen is higher than that for 
[)Ostmcn and village postmen. The nnmbor of these appointments has 
been severely thimiod uiuh‘r the retrenchment campaign as revealed by 
the replies given by the Honourable Member in charge of Industries and 
Jiabour to the, (piestions put by me in the last September Session of this 
Assembly. The number of overseers in the wliole of India and Burma, 
which stood at 993 at the end of the official year 1931-32 as against 1,060 
in the preceding year, underwent a further reduction of 123 during the 
period from 1st January, 1932, to 31st May, 1933. This phenomenon is 
likewise noteworthy in the case of head postmen. On the 31st March, 
1932,* these categories comprised 30,480 officials compared with 31,354 on 
the corresponding date of the previous year; but they were thinned by 
the elimination of 2.301 men between tne 1st January, 1932, and 31st 
May, 1933. If you want to cut dow^n and retrench by getting men get- 
ting 15 or 20 ru|)ees and not seriously afflicting those wlio get above 3,000, 
1 submit, that is no retrenchment. It is a purely selfish policy which 
does not touch the bigger men, but, in order to show to the outside world 
that you are retrcncTiing, you cut down men on the lowest rung of the 
ladder irre^spective of their number and of how it affects them. Life is 
one for everybody, wlietbcr it is a man getting Rs. 5,000 or Rs. 5 per 
month: one has as much a right to live as the other: then, why do you 
not cut down more men getting high salaries, and why do you cut down 
nien in thousands who draw only Rs. 15 a month or less? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon- 
ourable Member must conclude now. 


P 
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Mr. A. Das: May I ha've just five minutea more, Sir? I will just 
finish this item. The case of d^ipartmental branch postmasters in this 
respect makes astounding reading. Departmental branch post offices 
number 1,210 on the Slat March, 1932, as against 1,319 on the same 
date of 1931, and, of these> as many as 761 were converted* into extra 
departmental ones from the Ist January, 1932, to 31st May, 1933, and if 
these converted are added to those abolished, which may not be a few, 
the havoc wrought would be a revelation indeed. The process of abolition 
and conversion is still being pursued with unabated rigour and the state 
of things at this moment can well be imagined. 

I will leave other matters: but there i3 only one which I would like 
to bring up and that is the pension of postmen. It has been fixed that 
no postman below lls. 40, no matter what his pay is, can get a pension 
exceeding Ks. 6. This matter has been brought up at various times in 
the Assembly, and 1 submit it is a standing grievance why he should not 
get half of his pay as pension. If a man getting Es. 2,000 or Es. 3,000 as 
pay can get half his pay as pension, w^hy should not this poor man get 
at least half his pay as pension? Can a man live on Es. 6 per month? 
There is no rciason why the same rules, which govern higher paid men, 
should not be extended to these men who get below Es. 40. This is a 
standing grievance for the last several years, and I would invite the» Postal 
Department to look into it. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, 
the 3rd March, i934. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Saturday, 3rd March, 1934, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEB8. 

Damaob fbom Floods sctffered by the Bohtak akd Gurgaok Dibtsiotb. 

336. *Mr. J. Bamsay Scott (on behalf of Mr. G. Morgan): (a) la it a fact 
that both the Rohtak and Gurgaon districts suffered severe damage from 
floods in September, 1933? 

(b) Has the Bohtak district received any sum for relief from the Famine 
Relief Fund or from any other Government of India Fund? If so, will 
Government please state the amount? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Gurgaon districts received Bs. 20.000 from the 
Famine Relief Fund and Rs. 10,000 from the Indian People's Famine Trust? 

(d) Is it a fact that out of those amounts the Ingram-Skinner estate, 
comprising 30 villages, received only Bs. 915 in cash? 

(e) Will Government please state whether the distribution of relief 
funds was the same per capita for both the Bohtak and Gurgaon districts? 
If not, why not ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(b), (c), (d) and (e). According to information received in November 
last, the Punjab Government distributed a sum of Rs. 60,000 from the 
Provincial Famine Relief Fund for the relief of distress in flooded areas in 
the districts of Rohtak, Gurgaon, Karnjil and Ambala. A sum of 
Rs. 50',000 was also granted for the same purpose from the funds of the 
Indian People’s Famine Trust. The Government of India have no 
inforrniition as to the allocation of these grants between the various districts 
or as to the basis on which the allocation was made by the Local 
Government. 

Mr. B. Das: May I inquire if the Govcniment of India grant donations 
from the Indian People’s Famine Trust based on the need of the people 
and if the allotment of Rs. 40,000 to Orissa floods was in the same pro- 
portion as the Rs. .50,000 given to the Rohtak district? 

Hr. G. S. Bajpai: In the first place, I should like to make it clear that 
fhe allocation is made not by the Government of India, but by the 
t'ommittee of Management of the Indian Famine Trust. 

As regards the second part of my Honourable friend’s question, I would 
refer him to my answers which I gave to the supplementaries asked by 
Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra in the last Session of the Assembly. 

( 1613 } 
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Mr. J. Bamsay Scott: Will Government be pleased to obtain parti- 
culars ? . 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: No, Sir, because this is primarily a matter of 
provincial concern and can suitably be raised in the Provincial Council. 

Grievances of Deck Passengers on British India. Steam Navigation 
Boats plying between Bombay and Durban. 

337. *MaulVi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Has the attention 
of Government been drawn to a statement made by Mr. Ismail Ahmed of 
South Africa and published in the” BdWfrflJf Chronicle , dated the 5th May, 
1983, regarding the grievances of deck passengers on British India Steam. 
Navigation boats plying between Bombay and Durban? 

(b) Is the allegation, contained in the statement, that no urinal ia 
provided for deck passengers who may number from 1,000 to 1,200, true? 

(c) Is it a fact that no water tap is provided for deck passengers using 
the upper deck? 

(d) Is it a fact that when the boat stops at a port — say Mombasa, — ^the 
deck passengers have no shelter from rain, wind and the burning sun — 
sometime for three or four days ? 

{a) Has any representative of the Government of India acceded to the 
request made by Mr. Ismail Ahmed that he should personally visit the 
two boats '‘Tairea*’ and ‘‘Takliwa’’ of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company?* 

(/) Do Government propose to take any steps to redress the grievancea 
and lessen the hardships of the African deck passengers? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Government have seen the 
statement referred to. 

(b) — (/). Enquiries are being made and a reply will be laid on the 
table of the House as soon, as possible. 


SmFTING OP THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE AgENT TO THE GOVERNOR GbNERAD 
OF THE Eastern States Agency from Ranchi to Sambalpur. 

338. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that the headquarters of the Agent to the Governor 
General of the Eastern States Agency are proposed to be shifted from 
Hanclii to Sambalpur? 

(b) Is it a fact that Sambalpur is more centrally situated than Ranchi, 
and that from this place most of the States have been supervised for a 
long time? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: [a) and (b). Ranchi has been chosen tempo- 
rarily as the headquarters of the Eastern States Agency, and the advan- 
tages, if any, of Sambalpur as the headquarters of the Agency will be 
taken into consideration when the time comes for reaching a decision on 
the location of the permanent headquarters. The attention of the 
Honourable Member is invited to the reply given by me to Mr. B. N. 
Misra's question No. 1062 on the Ist Apul, 1938. 
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SXPBNSBS INCURRED FOB EjSTABLISHING THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE 'AoeNT 
TO THE Governor General of the Eastern States Agency at 
Ranchi. 

339. ♦Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
stater what have been the preliminary expenses' for establishing the head- 
quarters of the Agent to the Governor General for the Eastern States 
Agency at Banchi, such as: 

(i) new buildings, if any, 

(n) monthly rent for hiring buildings, if any, and 

(Hi) other necessary expenses? 

(b) Is it,, a fact that most of these expenses could have been avoided 
had the offices been opened at Sambalpur? 

(c) Is it not a fact that the situation of the Agent’s Office at Banchi 
and one of the Secretary’s Office at Sambalpur leads to duplication of office 
staff and extra expenses? 

(d) Is it a fact that there are enough buildings at Sambalpur to accom* 
modate the Agent’s Office without any extra expenses? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) (i) No new buildings have been constructed 
at Ranchi. 

(ii) The monthly rent of buildings payable by Government is Bs. 178. 

(iii) The following other preliminary expenses have been incurred: 

Rs. 

Coat of furniture so far purchased 5,092 

Cost of office equipment ....... 1,384 

Transportation of records, etc. ...... 1,150 

Total . 7,626 

(b) No. 

I would add that economy was one of the strongest considerations when 
the existing arrangements were made. The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the reply given by me on the 1st April, 1933, to- 
Mr, B. N. Misra’s question No. 1062. 

(c) No. 

(d) No. 

0 

Creation of New Office of the Political Agent for the States of 
Orissa and the Central Provinces. 

340. ♦Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: (a) With reference to the starred ques- 
tion No. 1063, dated the 1st April, 1938, page 3012 of the Legislative 
Assembly B’ebatcs, Vol. IV, 1933, regarding creation of the new office of 
the Political Agent for the States of Orissa and the Central Provinces, will 
Government be pleased to state* if the arrangements as contemplated in 
their reply to part (vii). have been modified to any extent? 

(b) Are Government now prepared to make a statement as regards parts 
(viii) and (ix) of the said question? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) No, except that one post of Assistant has 
been kept in abeyance and the savings utilised to engage three temporary 
typists. ' . 

A 
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(ft) As regards part (viii) of >he previous question the percentage of 
Oriyas in the Agency establishment is 76. As regards part (ix) 18 clerks 
were taken from the Political Agent and Commissioner’s office and seven 
more have since been taken in leave and other vacancies. 

Mr. , Sitakanta Hahapatra: What are the nationalities of the extra men 
taken ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: I could not hear the question. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: What are the different communities to which 
the extra staff taken belong? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: I cannot say, Sir. That does not arise out of 
this question. The question was, how many clerks were taken from the 
Political Agent's office. That question I have answered. 

( 


UNSTAKRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Appointment op Press Managers as Controller of Printing and 

Stationery. 

101. Mr. D. E. Lahiri Ghaudhury; Do Government propose to do away 
with the practice of appointing Press Managers to the Controllership as 
the head of the Printing and Stationery Department? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Government propose, as in the past, 
to select the best officer available. Experience in the management of a 
press, while not indispensable, is a valuable qualification and Govern- 
ment have no intention of excluding qualified Managers from consideration. 

Gazetted Offiorrs with University Qualifications in the Printing 
AND Stationery Department. 

102. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: How many gazetted officers are 
there in the Printing and Stationerv Department with University qualifica- 
tions? 

( 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Three. 

Graduates in the Printing and Stationery Department. 

103. Mr. D. E. Lahiri Ghaudhury: (a) How many graduates are there 
in the Printing and Stationery Department drawing a salary from Es. 200 
and above? 

(ft) How many graduates are there in the Printing and Stationery 
Department drawing a salary from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200? 

(c) How many graduates are there in the Printing and. Stationery 
Department drawing a salary from Rs. 30 to Rs. 100? 

Tfce Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The information has been called for 
and will bfe placed on the table of the House in due course. 
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ATFOiNtMBNT OiT THE MANAOEB OF FtTbUOATlONS BY OSE CoETBOLLEB 

OP PBiNTiNa AND Stationery. * / ^ : 

104. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhiuy: Will Government please state whe- 
ther it is a fact that, by a recent notification, the Controller of Printing 
and Stationery has been vested with; the. power of making appo^^ent 
to the post of Manager of Publications without the sanction of the^ Gov- 
ernment of India? If so, will Government please state the reason behind 
the issue of the notification? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Yes, but this delegation of power is 
subject to any general or special orders which may be “is6ueid in this 
behalf by the Governor General in Council. Similar delegation of power 
in respect of posts in Central Service Class IT has been made to other 
heads of Departments also as a matter of general policy under rule 34 of 
the Civil Services (Classification, Control and Appeal) Rules. 

Promotion TO Permanent Vacancies in the Central Publication 

Branch. 

105. Hr. D. E. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Is it a fact that the officiating 

Manager of the Central Publication Branch has of late reported to the 
Controller of Printing and Stationery that some men, who were eligible 
for promotion to the permanent and guaai-permanent vacancies in assist * 
ant s grade from the clerical grade of the office, intimated their unwilling- 
ness to accept the lift? 

(•6) Is it a fact that on the above ground be advanced the suggestion 
ci appointment of his own nominees, viz.^ Messrs. Prithi Singh and 
Char an Das in the vacant posts in the assistants' grade? 

(c) How many men in the permanent cadre were actually offered the 
promotion? 

(d) What are their names? 

(e) Who are the men who declined the offer of promotion to the 
higher ministerial rank? 

(/) Is it a fact that some men expressed their willingness to accept 
the promotion in writing? 

{g) Do Government propose to inquire thoroughly what considerations 
weighed with the Manager of Publications in brushing aside the claims 
of senior permanent men of the office? 

(k) How many clerks in the permanent cadre of the office had had 
promotions in the officiating capacity in the assistants’ grade previously 
since 1925? What are their names? What are the respective lengths of 
their officiating period? 

(i) Were all these men offered promotion? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(6) The men were recommended on the ground of efficiency. 

(c), (d) and (e). No men were actually offered promotion to the Assist- 
ants* grade, but three men who were asked if they would accept a post if 
offered, declined. 

(/) Yes. 
ig) No. 

(^) and (i). Government are not in possession of this information. 
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Amounts advanoed to the Central Pubmoation Branch Stare 
Transfer from Calcutta to Delhi. 

106. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudliury: (a) Are Government aware that 
the amounts advanced by the Central Publication Branch to the staff of 
the office to meet the transportation charges of personal effects, in cons6« 
quence of transfer from Calcutta to Delhi, are being realised from the 
tnajority of the staff under orders of the Controller on the ground that 
the staff failed to produce the luggage receipt in support of expenditure? 

(b) Is it a fact that the aggrieved staff sent up memorials to the Joint 
Secretary to the Government of India, Department of Industries and 
Labour, praying for exemption from submission of luggage receipts and 
passage of their respective travelling allowance bills unsupported by luggage 
receipts ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Controller of Printing and Stationery in Calcutta 
was wired to by the staff, praying for the staying of the orders for refund 
pending the decision of the memorials? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Controller replied back to the staff telegraphi- 
cally that the matter was referred to Government? 

(e) Is it a fact that the memorials were withheld by the Controller? If 
so, under what circumstances? 

(/) Will Government please state how the Controller’s telegram to the 
staff, intimating reference to Government and his action withholding the 
memorials, are reconcilable? 

(g) Will Government please lay bn the table a statement showing the 
net salaries drawn by the staff for the months of December, 1933^ and 
January, 1934? 

(Ii) Is it a fact that such a statement was obtained by the Headquarters 
office of the Controller of Printing and Stationery in disposing of the 
jnpniorials ? . . 

(i) Do Government propose to inquire into the extent of hardships the 
majority of the staff have been experiencing due to the recovery of the 
aihount drawn in three instalments? 

(j) Is it a fact that there are about a dozen men who are getting net 
salaries, after deduction, ranging between Es. 5-14-0 to Es. 20? 

(k) Do Government propose to review the position in a sympathetic 
light ? 

, The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a), (6), (c) and (d). Yes. 

(p) The memorials were withheld because the memorialists asked for a 
pecuniary concession to which they had no claim. 

(/) An informal reference was made to my Department. 

{g)y (h) and {j). Government have no information and I do not propose 
to lay a statement on the table. But if there is such a statement in the 
Gontroller's office, I do not doubt that he will be willing . to . aUow any 
Honourable Member to inspect it. . 

(i) Government do not consider that any hardship is involved in the 
recovery of money advanced for travelling allowance which proved to be in 
excess of the expenditure for which it was granted. 
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(Jc) Government have no such review in contemplation, but the Con- 
troller is inquiring into allegations that travelling allowance has been drawn 
improperly in certain cases. 

Hours op Duty in the Eailway School of Transportation, Chandausi. 

107. Mr. S. O, Jog: Will Government please state: 

(a) the duty hours of each class of Government servants employed 

at the Railway School of Transportation, East Indian Rail- 
way, Chandausi, -during the period (i) 1st April, 1932 to Slst 
Maich, 1933, (ii) 1st April, 1933 to 30th June, 1933, (iii) 1st 
July, 1933 to 31st October, 1933, and (iv) 1st November, 
1933 to 31st January, 1934; 

(b) the number of persons employed in each class of Government 

servants during the said periods respectively; 

*(c) the reasons for any fluctuations? 

Mr. P. R. Ban: Government have no information. 

British Indian Army sent to the Alwar State. 

108. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that the British Indian Army was 
sent into the Alwar State territory at the beginning of last year to restore 
order in the State ? 

(b) What was the composition of the Army, both Indian and British 
troops, and what were the names of the battalion, etc? 

(c) How long did they stay in Alwar? 

(d) How many troops have returned to their headquarters and how 
many still remain there? 

(e) If some troops still remain at Alwar, for how long is their presence 
there necessary? 

> 

Mr. O. R. P. Tottenham: (a) and (b). The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the answers 1 gave on the 7tli February, 1933, and 
the 8th March, 1933, to starred questions Nos. 232 and 712, respectively. 
The troops were: 

Cavalrif:— The Central India Horsc (21st King George's Own Horse), 
less one squadron; 

Signals— 3rd Cavalry Brigade Signal Troop; 

Infantry — 1st Battalion Kumaon Rifles, subsequently relieved by the 
' 4th Battalion, 8th Punjab Regiment ; 

Royal Tank Corps — ^Detachment, 8th Armoured Car Company (One 
Section); 

Indian: Army Service Corps — ^Detachment, 39 Section, 

No. 24 Mechanical Transport Company; Detachment, 43 Section, 
No 25 Mechanical Transport Company; Detachihent No. 17 
Independent Brigade Supply Company. 

(c) Seven months and four days. , . 

(d) ;A11 troops have returned to. their peace stations. 

(e) Does not arise. ' 
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British Indian ABicr dENT to the Adwab State. 

109. Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Will Government please state the cost of the 
expedition sent at the beginning of last year to Alwar State up to 81st 
December, 1938? 

(b) How do Government propose to meet this expenditure? 

(c) Has any amount towards this expenditure been recovered from the 
State? If not, why not? 

(d) Will Government kindly state the policy when an expenditure of 
this, nature has been incurred in an emergency? 


Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a), (b) and (c). Claims for Bs. 2,23,195^ 
representing expenditure brought to account up to the Slat December, 1933, 
have been preferred against the Alwar Durbar. A sum of Es. 16,565 has 
been realised from the State so far and action to recover the balance has 
been taken. 

(d) Expenditure in such cases is met by the State concerned. 


Ambala Cantonment Administration Proceedings in the Judicial 

Courts of Ambala. 

110. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Are Government aware 
that in his last inspection report, the Inspecting Officer; Military Lands 
and Cantonments, Northern Command, has made the following observa- 
tions relating to the conduct of proceedings in Judicial Courts of Ambala^ 
in civil cases arising out of the administration of the Ambala Canton- 
ment: 

“The situation is very unsatisfactory and connotes a spirit of non-coToperation and 
lawlessness among the civil population as a whole. 

The Board is experiencing great difficulty in removing unauthorised buildings by the- 
action of the local Civil Courts in issuing injunctions on the Board to refrain from 
dismantling these buildings. 

The Executive Officer finds it extremely difficult to carry out the Board’s orders to 
dismantle unauthorised buildings owing to the action of the Civil Courts in granting 
injunctions against the action by the Board.” 

(6) Are Government aware that a resolution condemning such indirect 
strictures on the working of the Judicial Courts of Ambala has beefi tabled 
for the next meeting of the elected Board of the Ambala Cantonment? 

(c) Are Government aware that people regard such observations as an 
attempt to influence Judicial Courts in favour of Military Officer’s action 
in the Cantonment Board? 

(d) Do Government propose to take action to stop such remarks on 
the conduct of judicial affairs in the King’s Judicial Courts at Ambala? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: (a) Yes, 

(6) No. 

(c) and (d). Government are quite sure that the observations were not 
intended in any way to influence the judicial courts, but they will bring 
the matter to the notice of the authorities concerned. * 
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Revision of the Wat^ and S^vs^aiNo Taxes in the Ambala 

CANTONMisNT. 

111. Shan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Are 'Government aware 
that water and scavenging taxes in the Ambala Cantonment have been 
revised in the special meeting of the Board held on the 9th February, 
1934, on the following lines: 

(i) That both the taxes be levied upon people livinjg in houses of 

the rental value of Re. 1 a month hitherto exempt from the 
payment of these taxes; 

(ii) That both the taxes be levied upon shops, offices, workshops, 

etc., not taxed so far, 

(iii) That a scavenging tax be levied even on houses having no 

‘latrines*, hitherto exempt from that tax; 

(iv) That both the taxes be levied on religious and charitable build- 

ings hitherto exempt from those taxes; 

(v) That the minimum scavenging tax to be charged in case of a 

building having a rental value of Bs. 3 a year be 8 annas 
a month; and 

(vi) That both the taxes be in future realised from the owners of 

buildings and not from the tenants as has been the practice 
so far? 

{h) Are Government aware that out of seven non-official members of the 
Ambala Cantonment Board, only one member supported the above re- 
vision of taxes and that the revision was made with the help of the offi- 
cial majority? 

(c) Is it a fact that the revised proposals, as sanctioned by the majority 
of the Board on the 9th February, 1934, were published by the Executive 
Officer on the 14th February, 1934, with the intimation that objections, if 
any, to those proposals be submitted to him by or on the 16th February, 
1934? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to explain, under what section of the 
Cantonments Act, the Executive Officer has published the proposals for 
public objections and allowed two days time for submitting the same? 

(e) If there be no section in support of this action of the Executive 
Officer^ what steps do Government propose to take to stop this illegality 
committed by the officer concerned? 

Mr. O. B. P. Tottenham: I have no information. I am making en- 
quiries and will lay a reply on the table in due course. 


Saddar Bazar Separation Committee, Ambala. 

112. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Have Government received 
certain communications desiring 

(i) that the terms of reference of the Saddar Bazar Separation 

Committee, Ambala, and the Saddar Bazar Separation scheme 
prepared by the Inspecting Officer, Northern Command, be 
published ; 

(ii) that the meeting of the Conunittee be open to the public; and 
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(iii) that the Committee should frame a questionnaire and publish 
the same to invite public opinion and should examine wit- 
nesses representing the important interest and communities of 
the Cantonment ? 

(b) If so, what action have Government taken in the matter? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) The answer is in the negative. 

(6) Does not arise. 

Exoision of the Saddar Bazar from the Ambala Cantonment. 

113. Khan Bahadur Haji Wa|ihuddih: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state and explain the reasons that have led them to consider the possi- 
bility of the excision of the Saddar Bazar from the Ambala Cantonment? 

(b) Is the excision of populous Saddar Bazar from the Cantonment a 
matter of general policy or are there any special reasons for separating the 
Saddar Bazar in case of the Ambala Cantonment only? 

(c) Did tho Government of India ask the Local Government to report 
about the desirability of such a separation in the case of Ambala? 

(d) Have Government received such a report, and, if so, what is the 
recommendation of the Local Government? 

(c) Has any scheme of the excision of the Saddar Bazar from the Ambala 
Cantonnient been prepared by the Inspecting Officer, Military Ijands and 
Cantonments, Northern Command ? If so. do Government propose to 
publish tlie scheme for the information of the Ambala public? 

(/) Is it a fact that a Saddar Bazar Separation Committee has been 
appointed to consider the possibility of separation according to the above 
scheme or by any modification thereof ? 

; Xg) Is it a fact that public meetings have been held in the Ambala 
Cantonment under the a\ispices of the Besidents* Association, Ambala, 
protesting against the insufficiency of non-official representation on the above 
Conimittcc and demanding tliat the number of non-official members should 
bo equal to the number of official members on the Committee and that 
the right of nominating non-official members should bo extended to the 
Eesidents' Association or to its parent body, the All-India Cantonments 
Association ? 

{h) What action have Government taken in this matter ? If the 
appointment of members to this Committe.e be in the power of the Local 
Government, do Government propose to ask that Government to consider 
the Besidents’ Association’s suggestions? 

(i) What action do Government proj)ose to take to ensure that the views 
of the Ambala people as regards excision on its various aspects would be 
known to the above Committee before submitting its report? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) and (6). The question of the separa- 
tion of the Sadar Bazar from the Ambala Cantonment has been under 
consideration for a long time. In 1919, the All-India Cantpnments Asso- 
ciation passed a resolution demanding the separation of sadar bazars from 
cantonments. At their Conference in January, 1922, the All-India Can- 
tonments Association again pressed for the immediate* separation of sadar 
bazars cemtonments.. It was recognised that . sopt^e . sadar . bazars had 
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^own far larger than was actually necessary for the requirements of can- 
tonments. Government then accepted the general principle that, wherever 
it was geographically and administratively practicable and convenient, 
sadar bazars should be excluded from cantonments and either formed into 
a separate municipality or included in some existing adjacent municipality. 
Ambala was considered to be one of the cantonments which fulfilled these 
conditions; exclusion was also considered desirable on administrative 
grounds. The Pimjab Government was accordingly asked in March, 1922, 
to consider the question of excluding the Sadar Bazar, Ambala. The 
Local Government favoured separation .and appointed a committee to frame 
detailed recommendations. The report was duly considered by the Local 
Government and the Government of India, but a change took place in 
popular opinion owing to the introduction of Cantonment Reforms in 
1923-24 and it was decided to drop the proposal for the time being. When 
this decision was rc.ached it w'as realised that the question might have 
to be reconsidered if experience showed that the task of administrating 
this large Sadar Bazar under the new Cantonment Act was too heavy a 
burden for the military authorities, ^his has proved to be the case, and 
for this reason and also bec.ause the administration of large civil areas is 
not an appro^iriate military function and imposes a heavy responsibility 
on the military authorities to the detriment of their more legitimate duties, 
the question of separating the Sadar Bazar was re-opened in March, 1932, 
and has been under eonsider.ation ever since. At a conference with the re- 
presentatives of the All -India Cantonments Association, in .T\ine, 1932, the 
(lucstion of separating sadar bazars from cantonments was raised and the 
possibility that the Sadar Bazar in Ambala might be excised was mentioned 
to the deputation, and it was understood that the people would not object 
to such a course. 

(c) The views of the Local Government were invited, on the question 
of the practicability of excluding the Sadar Bazar from the Cantonment. 

(d) , (e) and (/). A provisional scheme prepared by the T. O., M. L. and 
C., Northern Command, is being examined on the 1st March 1934 and 
subsequent days by a committee appointed by the Local Government con- 
sisting of representatives of the Government of India and the Tjocal Gov- 
(irnment, and two non-official members nominated by the Local Govern- 
ment to represent the interests of the Sadar Bazar and the remaining area. 
The Local Government will submit their recommendations to the Govern- 
ment qf India after the committee have submitted their report and it is 
not considered desirable to publish the provisional scheme meanwhile. 

(g) The Honourable Member's information is no doubt correct. 

(h) The wishes of the Association h.ave been brought to the notice of 
the Local Government and the Honorary Secretary, All-India Cantonments 
Association, has been informed that this has been done. The selection 
of non-official . members for the committee is the concern of the Local 
Government, who appointed the committee. 

(i) Government do not propose to take any further action in the matter. 
Byb-Laws about Construction of Bungalows in certain Cantonbibnts. 

114. Khan Qaliadi^. ^aji Wajihuddin: (a) Is it a fact that th<e 
Korthern Command has issued orders;- under section 62(2) (a) of the Can- 
tonments Aot of 1924, to certain Cantonments* under its control, to fnune 
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bye-laws under section 186 (6) to enforce that ail bungalows^ to be built 
in these Cantonments in the future, should conform to certain standard 
plans and designs to be prescribed by the Cantonment Author.ties? 

(b) Are Government aware that such bye-laws have been introduced 
in i'tbe:: Ambala and Bawalpindi Cantonments against'the vnshes of the 
elected members of these Cantonments? 

(c) ,Will Government be pleased to state the nature of these bye-laws 
and explain how they are connected with the provisions of section 186 (b)? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons for directing the 
framing of such bye-laws? Are Government aware that these will operate 
very prejudicially to the interests of the house-owners? 

(e) Is it a fact that the sub-clauses given under section 181 of the 
Cantonments Act already ensure that all residential buildings should be 
safe and «^onstructed on sanitary principles? What was the necessity 
for the new bye-laws? Why is uniformity of design and plan considered 
necessary in the future bungalows of the Cantonments? 

(/) Are Government aware that the re-building of houses according 
to the prescribed design and plan will entail a heavy cost to the house- 
owners, and are Government aware that the majority of them cannot 
afford to meet such expenses in these days of economic depression? 

(g) Are Government prepared to give an assurance that this is not a 
move to resume lands on the ground of the owners' inability to i*e-build 
dilapidated houses according to the plan and design prescribed? 

(h) Will Government please explain their position in full in this matter 
to allay the feeling roused among the house-owners of Cantonments? 

Hr. Or. B. r. Tottenham: I have called for a report and will lay a reply 
on the table in due course. 

Cbitioism by Cantonment Board Membebs of the Government of 

India. 

116. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajlhuddin: (a) Are Government aware that an 
elected member of the Ambala Cantonment Board was criticising certain 
ifastruotions received from the Government of India and the Northern 
Command about taxation in the Ambala Cantonment in the special meet- 
ing of the Board held on the 9th February, 1934, when the President called 
the member to order by remarking that the oath of allegiance taken imder 
section 18 of the Cantonments Act militated against such criticism 
against the Government of India ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the following ruling has been recorded in the 
proceedings of the meeting of the Board referred to above: 

“The Chair called Mr to order for criticising the Government 

of India, and ruled that the oath of allegiance prevented the conduct of the Govern- 
ment of India being criticised." 

(c) Are Government aware that the above ruling of the President 
is considered by elected members to be entirely wrong and an abuse of his 
powers, to stifle legitimate criticism of proposals coming before the Board? 
.Are* Government, prepared to consider the advisability of issuing necessary 
.instfjLip^tionB in the matter? 
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Hr. G. B. T. Tottenliam: Government have no information. 

I have called for a report and will lay the reply oh the table in due 
course. 

BmjNGs ISSU3& BY THE Nobthebn C!ommand to the Cantonment 
Authorities on Various Matters. 

116. Shan Bahadur Ha}i Wajihuddin: (a) Are Government aware that 
of late the Northern Command hds begun to issue rulings to the 
Cantonment Authorities under its control on various matters pertaining 
to Cantonment Administration and also interpretations of the various 
sections of the Cantonments Act and the rules framed thereunder ? 

(b) Will Government please state if the Command has got such a 
power or right under any specified law or convention ? 

(c) Is it a fact that so far this right has been exercised by the 
Government of India ? 

(d) Are Government aware that the Northern (Command rulings 
are frequently challenged by elected members of certain Boards ? 

(e) Do Government propose to issue instructions that no rulings should 
be issued by any authority except the Government of India ? 

Mr. O. B. F. ToUenham: (a) Government have no information 1 

(b) The Officer-Commanding-in-Chief, the Command, has certain statu- 
tory powers and functions under the Cantonments Act, and in the absence 
of any specific evidence to the contrary Government have no reason to 
believe that he exercises them improperly. 

(c) The answer is in the negative. 

(d) Government have no information. 

(e) No. 

Consolidation and Tarring of the Bank Boat in Ambala. 

117. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddini (a) Is it a fact that by an order 
issued under section 25 of the Cantonments Act, the Executive Officer, 
Ambala, directed the consolidation and tarring of the Bank Koad and its 
extension ? 

(b) Js it a fact that the consolidation and tarring of this road was not 
included in the programme of roads sanctioned to be tarred and consolidated 
during the current year by the Ambala Cantonment Board, and, if so# 
under what authority? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: Information has been called for and a reply 
will be laid on the table in due course. 

Bye-Laws prohibiting the Construction of Upper Storeys in Souses 
IN certain Areas in the Cantonments. . 

118. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Is it a fact that the Northern 

Command has issued orders : under section. 52 (1) (a) of the Cantonments 
Act, directing several Cantoninents under its control to frame bye-laws 
under section 186 (b) prohibiting the, construction of upper storeys in the 
bouses situated in certain areas including Bazars? . .1 .. 
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(b) Are Government aware that, acting on these ^rd^^the Cahton- 
ment Boards of Bawalpindi and Ambala have framed ^byerlaws to the 
above effect? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state what is the object of framing 
such bye-laws, in whose interest' this step has been taken, and how those 
interests will be served and advanced by such a step? 

(d) .Are Government aware that, from the india^point of yieWiij^per 
•storeys of Indian houses are considered to be their- healthiest portion and 
that. Indians, not living in bungalows^ generally live. in the upper storeys? 

• ' Are Government aware of the intense and ^ide-spread dissatisfaction 
to which the proposed bye-laws have given rise' ? in the Cantonments of 
Rawalpindi and Ambala? ' . / 

(/) Do Government propose to direct the withdrawal of these’ bye-laws 
by the Cantonment Authorities which, have passed them? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: 1 have called for a report and will lay a reply 
on the table in due course. 

Suspension of Resolutions passed by the Cantonment Boabds in the 

Nobthebn Command. 

11^. Khan Bahadur Eaji Wajihuddin: (a) Are Government aware that 
of late the Headquarters, Northern Command, have issued a number 
of orders under section 52 (1) (6) of the Cantonments Act, 1924, suspending 
resolutions of the elected boards under the control of the Northern Com- 
paand? 

(h) Will Government bo pleased to state the number of such orders 
passed under the above section during the Iasi six months? 

(>c) Is it a fact that almost all such orders are signed by the Inspecting 
Officer, Military Lands and Cantonments, Northern Command, . on behalf 
of the General Officer Commandiag-in-Cbief, Northern Command? 

(d) Are Government aware that the Cantonment Board, Ambala, on 
receiving sucli an order suspending resolution of the Board sanctioning the 
construction of the local Gurdwara, qiiestin^ed the validity of the order 
on the ground that it was not signed by the General OfiBcer Commanding- 
in-Chief in whom was vested the power of suspending the res..lution under 
the above section? 

(e) Is it a fact that on ohis objection being raised, the first order 
signed by the Inspecting Officer for General Officer Commanding-in-Chief 
was Cancelled- and' that a fresh order signed by the General Officer Com- 
manding-iii-Cliicf liimself was issued in its place? 

(/) Is it a fact that even after the tacit admission of the above objec- 
iioii raised by the Ambala Cantonment Board, the Inspecting Officer has 
been issuing similar orders andcr his own signature on behalf of the 
General Officer Commanding-in-Chief? 

(g) Are Government aware that orders under section 52 (I) (h) were 
issued in six cases in December last and that the Inspecting Officer has 
signed all these orders on behalf of the General Officer Comrhanding-in- 
Chief? 

(h) Do Government propose lo issue instructions that orders issued 
under the Statutory powers vested in the General Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief should be signed by him alone? 
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Mr. O'. B. F. Tottenham, (ci) to (g). Government have no information. 

* (h) Government have already issued instructions to all concerned -that 

either the letter conveying a direction under section 52 (i) (a) and (bj of 
the Cantonments Act, 1924, should be signed by the Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief, the Command, or that the direction itself should be made ih 
writing by the Officer Commanding-in-Chief, the Command, and be quoted 
by the Inspecting Officer, Military Lands and Cantonments in the letter 
conveying it to the Cantonment Authority; 

Suspension of Resolutions passed by the Cantonment Boards in the 

Northern Command. 

120. Khan Bahadur Ha|i Wa]ihud!ditt: (a) Is it a fact thai there are 
two stages in the issuing of orders under section 52(1) (b) Cantonments 
Act, the first stage being the temporary subpeuBron of the Board’s resolu* 
tions and the second stage being the nnal disposal of the resolution suspend* 
ed? 

(6) Is it a fact that the intermediary interval is provided to give the 
Cantonment Board concerned an opportunity to show cause against suspen* 
sion or eventual cancellation of the resolution? 

(c) Is it a fact that in almost all the orders issued by the Northern 
Command under section 52 (1) (6), the reasons for suspension were not 
given by the officer issuing the orders, nor was the Cantonment Board 
called upon to show cause against such orders? 

(d) B'o Government propose to issue instructions that in all cases, where 
orders are issued under section 52 (1) (b), the reasons for the same will 
be recorded in writing and that the Board concerned be given an oppor- 
tunity to show cause under that order? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: (a) and (h). The answer is in the negative, 
r may, however, explain that clause (b) of sub-section (1) of section 52' 
empowers the Officer Command! ng-in-Ohief, the Command, to direct sus- 
pension and thereafter to pancel the suspension or direct that the decision 
shall not be carried into effect, etc. It is impossible to read*into the clause 
words which it does not contain ; and there is, therefore, no statutory obli- 
gation on the Officer Commanding-in-Chief, to give the Cantonment Autho- 
rity an opportunity of showing cause in the interval between directing siis- 
I'onsion and either cancelling the suspension or directing that the decision 
shall noS) be carried into effect, etc. 

(c) Government have no information. 

(d) Government do not propose to issue any instructions in the sense 
desired. 


Fitting of Sleeping Boards in Pilgrim Ships. 

121. Khan Bahadur Haji Wa}ihuddm: (a) Is it a fact that pilgrim- 
ship rule 71 is as follows: 

“In every compartment allocated for the accommodation of pilgrims and occupying 
^he full breadth of the ship, there shall be fitted along the ship’s side sleeping boards, 
for the use of the pilgrims, of sufficient strength, to the satisfaction of the Inspector. 
The sleeping boards shall be so arranged as to provide, so far as practicable, a continu- 
ous shelf 6 feet in width along the ship's side at -a- height pf 3 feet 6 inches above 
the deck. The boards may be made in convenient sizes, and may be portable and 
capable of being folded against the ship's side or of being removed "when not required! 
Lr the use of the pilgrims.*’ 
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(b) Is it a fact tuat the shipping company has fitted two of tiieir 
smallest pilgrim ships, **Jehangir'* and ''Alavi**, with sleefang boards, and 
the other ships which have so far sailed from Bombay ai^ Karachi, viz., 
'*Eezwani", ‘^Behmani** and “Khosru'' have not been fitted witS 
these sleeping boards? 

(c) If the replies to parts (a) and (b) are in the affirmative, will Gbv* 
emment be pleased to state who is responsible for the non-enforcement 
of the rule, and what steps they propose to take against the party 
concerned? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) At the Company’s request the Government of India agreed that during 
the current season only two ships may be fitted with sleeping boards us 
an experimental measure. On receipt of a report on the working of the 
experiment, the question whether the rule should be brought into full 0 ]x*ra- 
tion during the Haj season of 1984-35, will be considered. ' 


Pbovision of a Box foe Complaints in Pilgrim Ships. 

122. Khan Bahadur Ha]i Wajihuddin: (a) Is it a fact that pilgrim ship 
rule 172 is as follows: 

“The master, owner or agent shall place at a conspicuous place, accessible to pilgi*ims, 
a sealed box and writing materials to bo provided by the Port Haj Committee of the 
port of departure, so that pilgrims may write any complaints that they may have had 
and put the paper in the said box through an opening provided for this purpose. On 
arriyal at the port of Jedda. the muster shall make over the box, with its contents, 
to a responsible officer deputed for this purpose by His Majesty’s representative at 
that port. In the case of a ship returning to a port in British India with pilgrims, the 
box, with its < lontents, shall, on the arrival of the ship at such port, be made over by 
the master to the Chairman of the Port Haj Committee of the port.” 

(b) If SO, is it a fact that it has not been complied with during the 
current Haj season, and, if so, why? * 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) The rule quoted by the Honourable Member 
is rule 162 and not 172. 

, (b) It is regretted that through oversight this new rule was not coinpliod 

with. Steps have now been taken to ensure compliance with it. 

Drinking Water for Ptloeims at the Disinfection Stati6n. 

128. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Are Government aware that 
pilgrims at Bombay are put to great hardship on account of the Port 
Health Officer refusing to turn on water taps for drinking purposes for 
pilgrims at the disinfection station while they are waiting in the sun, on 
the excuse of economy? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether such orders have been 
issued, and, if so, will they state what amount they expect to economise? 

(c) If the reply to part (b) be in the negative, will Government be 
pleased to state what action they propose to take against the party con- 
cerned for putting the pilgrims to unnecessary hardship? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai: Enquiries have been made and a reply will be fui- 
nisbed as soon as possible. 
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tixrtt ON Bosaries iroR PBAYisfi Purposes. ’ 

124. Khan Bahadiir Ha]i WRjUiuMint ^a) Are Goyernment that 

pilgrims from* the Hfedjaz and Iraq ‘l!)nhg rosaries (tusbees) with them for 
prayer purposes, and that the Customs authorities charge *60 per 
duty which ip- the percentage charged OB Iwuries? ' : , . 

(b) Are Government aware that the religious feelings of pilgrims and the 
Muslim public are hurt by such imposition of luxury duty on rosaries 
brought by them for prayer .purposes? If so, what action do they pro- 
pose taking to remove the complaint? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Duty is not charged on rosaries 
imported by pilgrims for the purpose of prayer, but there is a substantial 
import of these rosaries by pilgrims for the purpose of sale and on these 
duly is charged. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Qualifying Test of the Copyholders in the Government of India. 

Press, New Delhi. 

125. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Are Government aware that there has been a 
qualifying test of the copyholders in the Government of India Press, New 
Delhi? If so, what was the lengtli of service of each copyholder? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state who were the examiners of 
the papers? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Head Reader of the Reading Branch, in the 
examination held in 1929, set the papers for the copyholders' examination in 
consultation with the ]\Ianager, that the contents of the papers had leaked 
through him, and that in consequence of this, the resiilt had to be de- 
clared as null and void ? 

{(]) Is it a fact that the same Head Reader was selected again as one 
of the examiners by the Manager for the examination held in December, 
1933? 

(e) Are Government aware that there is a great sensation prevailing 
among the copyholders who failed on account of the appointment of the 
Head Reader ns examiner? 

(/) Will Government bo pleased to state whether any standard of 
percentage of passing marks for the candidates qualifying themselves in 
each subject was declared by the Manager before the date of . examina- 
tion? If not, why not? 

(ff) Will Government be pleased to state why the Manager kept the 
oopyholders in the dark by not declaring the standard pass marks before- 
hand? 

(Ii) Will Government be pleased to state the intention and underlying 
uiol ivc of the Manager in declaring the standard pass marks after the 
papers were handed over by the candidates to him ? 

(i) Are Government aware that at such examinations the candidates 
are specially instructed to give only their roll nuiribers on their answer 
books and not their names thereon? If so, v/ill Govei^nmcnt please state 
whether the same procedure was adopted by the Manager 6f the Govern- 
uient of India Press, New Delhi, in holding this test, and, if not, why not? 


B 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. The length of service varies 
from 8 years 9 months to 17 years 3 months : a Jist showing the details can 
be inspected at the Controller's office. 

(b) The Manager and the Head Eeader. 

(c) and (e). No. 

{(1) The Head Eeader was selected by the Manager. 

(/)» (9) (^)- Pass-marks were not declared before the examination 

because the Manager considered this unnecessary. 

(?) I am not clear what is meant by “such examinations**, but no purpose 
would have been served by allotting roll numbers to persons whose hand- 
writing was familiar to the examiners. 

Principal Work of the Beading Branch of the Government of India 

Press, New Delhi. 

126. Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
principal work of the Eeading Branch of the Government of India Press, 
New Delhi? Why w^as dictation considered a compulsory subject? Has 
it any concern with the branch? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the number of candidates 
who failed in dictation and passed in the principal work, the proof read- 
ing, separately ? 

(c5 Do Government propose to declare the candidates as having passed 
even if they have failed in dictation only? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) Proof-corrcciing. A dictation 
paper was prescribed, because it is essential for an efficnent Reader to 
possess a good knowledge of spelling. 

(b) Ten: of these four passed in proof -correcting. 

(f) No. 

Non-Matrtcclate Copyholders promoted as Readers in the 
Qovbrnmi^nt of India Press, New Delhi. 

127. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
number of non-matriculate copyholders who were promoted as readers in 
the Government of India Press, New Delhi, without any test whatsoever 
since 1920? ‘ 

(b) What were the reasons for promoting the non-matriculate copy- 
holders without examination in supersession of those who were equally 
qualified, and, at the same thne, s&nior in length of service since 1920? 

(r) Will Government be pleased to state who is responsible, on 
account of a change of this policy, for the loss of future prospects of 
those copyholders who were not promoted according to seniority, com- 
pared with those non-matriculate copyholders who were promoted Rs 
readers with less service and without any examination? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and fb). One copy-holder was 
promoted as a reader in 1921, with due regard to seniority and efficiency. 
The decision to hold a qualifying examination was not then arrived at and 
no efficient senior man was superseded. 
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(c) Copy-holders lacking in essential qualifications of a reader, however 
senior they may be, cannot be promoted as readers. The question does 
not, therefore, arise. 

i<JUAiJFYiNG Test of the Copyholders in the Government of India 

Press, New Delhi. 

. 128. Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Have Government taken any action to 
examine the whole affair of the qualifying test of the copyholders in the 
Government of India Press, .New Delhi, held on the 6th December 1933? 
If not, do they propose to do so? 

(6) If Government have found any defect in the operation of the 
examination by the^ Manager, are they prepared to declare the examina- 
tion as null and void? 

(cO Will Government be pleased to state whether any such test of the 
Teaders was also held when promoting them from the lower to the upper 
grade in December, 1933, and, if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The answer to both parts is in 
the negative. 

(b) The question has not arisen. 

(c) No. Ecaders as a class perform similar duties and their capacity to 
■ do reader’s work can be tested without an examination. 

Savings Banks Work in certain Post Offices. 

129. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
‘furnish a statement showing: 

(i) the number of active savings bank accounts in (1) the Calcutta 

General Post Office; (2) the Bengal and Assam, and Bihar 
and Orissa Circles, excluding Calcutta, and (3) Madras and 
Burma Circles: 

(ii) the number of clerks employed in sub-parts (1), (2) and (3) of 

part (i) for the performance of savings bank duties; and 

(iii) the number of officials employed in the Calcutta and Madras 
Audit Offices (Savings Bank Audit Section) to check the 
work of Post Offices mentioned in part (i) ? 

(b) How many savings bank fraud cases have boon detected by these 
two Alidit Offices in the year 1932-33 ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: infermation is being obtained, and a 
r('[)ly will be placed on the table of the House in duo course. 

OFinciALS employed in the Postal Audit Offices in India. 

130. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the numbe?’ of officials employed in the four Postal Audit Offices 
in India, in the money order section, to check money orders, etc. ? 

(b) What arc the duties of these officials ? 

(c) How many money order fraud cases have been detected by these 
Audit Offices in the year 1932-33? 

(d) Is it a fact that in every Head Office there is a Money Order Audit 
Section ? 

(e) If so, what are their duties ? 
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Ibe SKmoorabto Sir Oeorge Schuster: (a) 610. 

(b) Their duties are prescribed in Chapter 6 of the Posts and Telegrapha 
Technical Audit Code, Vol. II. 

(c) Two. 

(d) No, but every Head Office exercises certain depM'tnoental checks., 

(e) Does not arise. 

I I 

Staff employed in certain Departments of the Bombay, Madras ani> 
Calcutta General Post Offices. • 

131. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
furnish a statement showing the number of (i) clerks, (ii) selection grade 
supervisors, and (iii) time scale supervisors, employed in the Inland Eegis- 
tration (including Sorting) and Inland Parcel (including Sorting) Depart- 
ments of the Bombay, Madras and Calcutta General Post Offices, separate- 

(b) Will Government please furnish a statement showing the number of 
(i) selection grade supervisors, (ii) time scale supervisors and (iii) clerks 
employed in the Staff Section of the Bombay, Madras and Calcutta General 
Post Offices, respectively? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). A statement furnishing 
the information required by the Honourable Member is attached. In the 
Madras General Post Office, there is no separate Staff Section. 


Statement. 


Names of General Post Offices with 
departments or sections. 

Number 

of 

clerks. 

! 

Number of 
selection 
grade 

supervisors. 

Number of 
time- scale 
supervisors. 

/ 

'‘Inland Registration (includ- 
ing sorting) 

91 

5 

6 

Bombay . ^ 

1 

Inland Parcel (including 
sorting) .... 

67 

5 

4 

1 

1 

Staff 

6 

1 

Nil 


^ Inland Rogistration (includ- 
1 ing sorting) 

62 

5 

NU 

Madras . h 

Inland Parcel (including 
sorting) .... 

30 

2 

Nil 


Staff 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


r Inland Registration (includ- 
1 ing sorting) 

128 

7 

Nit 

Calcutta . ^ 

^ Inland Parcel (including 
[ sorting) .... 

f 

103 

8 

1 


I 

^Staff • » . • • 

7 

Nil 

1 

1 
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iStaff employed in the Postal Circle Offices of Bengal and Assam, 
Bombay, Madras and Lahore. 

132. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
furnish a statement showing the number of (i) clerks, and (ii) selection 
grade supervisors employed in the Circle Offices of Bengal and Assam, 
Bombay, Madras and Lahore, respectively? 

(b) What is the percentage of selection grade posts in these offices ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the number of selection grade posts is very low in 
these offices ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The statement required by the 
Honourable Member is given in the subjoined table: 


— 

Bengal and 
Assam Circle 
office. 

Bombay 

Circle 

offico- 

Madras 

Circle 

offico. 

Punjab and 
N.-W. F. Circle 
office. 

Clerks .... 

138 

131 

129 

121 

Selection grade super- 
visors. 

I 

28 

2S 

24 


(b) The percentages work out roughly to 21 per ce,nt. for the Bengal 
and Assam and Bombay circle offices, and 20 per cent* for the Madras 
and Punjab and North-West Frontier circle offices. 

(ci) Government attach no importance to the, figures since the number 
of selection grade posts is not fixed on a percentage basis but is deter- 
mined solely with reference, to the number of charges which are such as 
reasonably should carry a pay above ordinary clerical time-scales. 

Pay of Postmasters and Staff employed in certain Post Offices. 

133. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to furnish a statement showing (i) pay of postmasters, (ii) number of (1) 
selection grade supervisors, (2) time scale supervisors, (3) clerks, and 
(4) overseer and sorting postmen, employed in the following post offices: 

Shillong, Darjeeling, Barisal, Burdwan, Dehra Dun, Naini Tal, 
Eanchi, Cuttack, Trichinopoly, Ootacamund, Mysore, Sri- 
nagar, Baroda, Agra and Muttra? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state the reason for granting first 
class powers to the Postmasters of Darjeeling and Shillong, edthough they 
get pay of second class Postmasters? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) A statement furnishing the in- 
formation required by the Honourable Member is attached. 

(b) Darjeeling and Shillong are places of special importance and it 
has been considered desirable to authorise the Postmasters of the two 
offices to exercise the powers of first class head postmasters with a view 
’to the more expeditious transaction of business. The exercise of these 
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powers has no direct bearing on the rate of pay drawn by the officials 
concerned. 


Statement. 






No. of supervisory staff. 


No. of 




1 Pay of 
Postmaster 

Selection 

grade. 

Time- 

scale. 

No. of 
clerks. 

overseer 
and 
sorting 
postmen. ■ 

Shillong . 

. 


250—360 

1 



1 

Darjeeling 

• 


250-350 

1 



4 

Barisal 



260—360 

1 

1 

36 

Nil 

Burdwan 

• 


250-350 

1 

Nil 

2S 

1 

Agra 

• 


350—660 

3 

Nil 

35 

6 

Dehra Dun 

• 


260—350 

1 

Nil 

23 

I 

Muttra 



250—360 

1 

Nil 

21 


Naini Tal • 



250—350 

1 

Na 

12 

1 

1 (season). 

Cuttack . 



250—350 

1 

NU 

16 

Nil 

Ranchi 



260—360 

1 

Nil 

18 

1 

Baroda 



260—350 

2 

Nil 

37 

1 

Srinagar 



250—350 

2 

1 (season). 

Nil 

33 

4 (season). 

Nil 

Mysore 



250—360 

1 

Nil 

28 

1 

Ootacamund 

/ 



250—350 

1 

Nil 

17 

2 (season). 

1 

(season). 

Trichinopoly 

• 

• 

250—350 

1 

NU 

26 

1 


Publications disposed of as Waste-Paper in the Central Publication 

Branch. 

134. Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: Will Government please state 
the respective values of publications disposed of as w«stepaper up till now 
in the Central Publication Branch since the Controller of Printing and 
Stationery submitted the proposal to Government for the move of the 
office from Calcutta to Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: For reasons given in my reply of the* 
26th February, 1934, to your starred question No. 298, it is not possible 
to give the values. Particulars of the aggregate price can be collected^ 
if desired. 
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Countries having Trade Agreement with India. 

135. Mr, F. E. James: (a) Will Government kindly place on the table 
of the House a list showing the names of the countries with which India is in 
(i) direct, (ii) indirect trade agreement, together with dates on which the 
agreements or conventions were concluded? 

(i) Do Government propose to place copies of these agreements in the 
Library of the House? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) The required information, up to 
the year 1931, is available, in the Handbook of Commercial Treaties r 
1931, published by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom^ 
which contains all British Commercial Treaties, and generally indicates in 
a note appended to each treaty the position in regard to its applicability 
to India. For subsequent information 1 would refer the Honourable Mem- 
ber to the statements of Commercial Treaties affecting India which were 
laid on the table of the Council of State on the 24th Maarch, 1932, and 
the 27th March, 1933. 

(b) A copy of the Handbook referred to has been placed in the Library 
of the House. 


THE GENERAL BUB'GET— GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

Mr. President (The* Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now resume the General Discussion of the General Budget. 

Sir Oowa3]i Jehanglr (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
President, it is usual to congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member 
on his Budget, and although I am not given to congratulating very easily, 
I see no reason to withhold those congratulations on this occasion, speci- 
ally as it is his last Budget. Sir, it is certainly an original Budget, it is 
certainly a Budget that gives foed for thought 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): And surprises too. 

• 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: And surprises, as my friend, the Diwan Baha- 
dur, says, but, in the space of twenty mirutes, it is not possible to touch 
upon the many characteristics of this Budget, and I do not propose to 
do so. 

Sir, if I ventured to give a name to this Budget, I would call it the 
Bengal Budget, and, in doing so, I would like to congratulate my friends 
from Bengal in having caught, after all these maiiy ycairs, the ear of the 
Government of India. Sir, we in Bombay are very much in the same 
position as Bengal, and I can remember a time when I had the honour 
of being a Member of the Government of Bombay, and that was many 
years ago, and when we agitated on the same lines as Bengal, going 
hand in hand with Bengal in our agitation for justice,. But, alas I Mr. 
President, Bengal has got a windfall, and we have been left in the lurch. 
Now, Sir, our citizens, let me tell you with pride, do not allow the grass 
to grow under their feet, and I have received a telegram this morning 
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from the Sheriff of Bombay regarding a public meeting convened in that 
City. I propose to read out that telegram to the House. It reads thus: 

“Resolved at public meeting convened by Sheriff of Bombay to forward His 
Excellency following Resolution passed unanimously &tO'p. Begins the citizens of Bombay 
in public meeting assembled desire to urge upon the Government of India and upon 
the Central Legislature the claim of the Bombay Presidency to a share in the proceeds 
of the All- India taxation which is proposed in the Finance Member’s Budget speech 
before the Legislative Assembly on the 27th of February to levy in order to meet the 
immediate financial need of certain Provinces Bom.bay’s claim to a more generous 
recognition of her financial needs has been repeatedly pressed in recent years equilibrium 
is now further threatened by recent and rapidly growing developments in the diversion 
of trade from the port of Bombay this can only be met by measui’cs which will involve 
a serious deficit in the Provimdal Budget and this meeting sul)mits that Bombay has 
no less strong a claim tlian the other Provinces selected for relief to assistance in 
meeting what threatens to become a menace to her economic existence. — Sheriff of 
Bombay.” 

Now, Sir, since Bengal has been the favoured Province, I would like 
to compare our claims with those of Bengal and show you that we based 
our demands from the Government of India' on the same lines as Ben- 
gal has done for a number of years. The Meston Settlement has been 
proved to have been the deathknell of both Bombay and Bengal. It was 
unjust and inequitable, and I have no doubt that the Einance Member 
and perhaps most Members of Government have licard quite enough of 
the Meston Settlement. Personally, so far back as 1922, I had to deal 
with that settlement, and to study tlie figures, and, Mr. President, it 
seems extraordinary how a body of mrjn calling themselves financiers 
could have made a settlement for all India* which was supposed to be 
the foundation for the new reforms — how they could have made so 
serious a blunder, and how experience has proved that every one of their 
hypothesis has turned out to be wrong. They gave us and Bengal land 
revenue, excise^ stamps, and court-fees, and they gave us to believe that 
those sources of revenue were elastic. They took away from us, as you 
very well know, part of our income-tax. Well, I am not going to trouble 
this House wutli details, but every one of those sources of revenue, which 
were supposed to be, elastic, were very soon found to be going down 
rapidly, and income-tax ' went up comparatively as rapidly. The result 
to Bombay was, that we had to tax and tax ourselves, and today the in- 
cidence of taxation in Bombay is the highest in the whole of the country. 
Sir, I do not think that anybody can say that the Government of Bom- 
bay and its Legislative Council have not been prepared to make evf'ry 
effort to balance their Budgets, or that they have not been pre])ared to 
shoulder their responsibilities. My HonouralDle friend, Mr. Mitra, whom 
I do not see here just now, inadvertently stated that Bombay had been 
assisted with regard to her development schemes. Nothing of the sort. 
We have borne the responsibility and the burden of whatever schemes 
we may have launched. Mr. President, the last reforms came in January^ 
1921. In September of that very year, Bengal was given a remission of 
her contribution of Rs. 63 lakhs. It was years and years before Bombay 
was let off her contribution of, I believe, Es. 56 lakhs. We have been 
knocking at the door of the Government of India since, 1922, and up till 
now, besides that remission, w'e have received nothing for the very hand- 
some contribution that we along with Bengal have made to the Central 
Government through our income-tax. But, Sir, there is a constitutional 
issue involved to w^hich I would like to draw the attention of this Hon- 
ourable House. A federal schG,me of finance has been sketched out ab the 
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Eourid Table Conferences and it is not my purpose to give you that 
sketch here. But the foundation of it is that in time the Provinces shall 
get back the personal income-tax derived from those Provinces and that 
the Central Government shall be compensated for tlie loss, of that revenue 
by other sources of revenue, and the one, most prominently mentioned was 
the excise duty on matches. But, Sir, we are yet at a distance from 
Pederal Government; wo are at a greater distance from Bombay being 
given any relief with regard to her income-tax; and we find that, that 
source of revenue for the Central Government which was kept aside for 
iho assistance of the Federal Government of ihc future is being immedi- 
ately tai)ped, and unfortunately, of the two Provinces which really de- 
serve. to got a part of that taxation, only one has received relief. Sir, 
it may be said that Bengal lias peciiliaT circumstances of her own and 
that she has a different case. Tt may be said that she has been through 
very trying times and that a certain amount of e,xpenditure w'as necessary 
in Biaigal which was not necessary in other Provinces* But may I point 
out to this Honourable House, and especially to the Government Benches, 
that we» also have had our troubles; we have also had the Civil Disobedi- 
ence Movement in Bombay for which we had also to spend some money. 
And, Mr. President, if it cost Bengal some money to deal with the ter- 
rorist movom(,nt, is it a crime for other Provinces not to have the terrorist 
movement. What is the answer to that question? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): No. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir:.- Tf it is not a crime, then, will you give us some 
part of that match excise duty? If it is not a crime, wo deserve that 
assistance, and will tho Honourable the Finance Member give us then a 
part of that excise duty that lie is going to raise ? He is putting his hand 
into the pockets of people who come from all parts of India. We never 
intended that lie should not, but it was reserved for the future, and if it 
was necessary in the present, by all means, let it be done, but apply the 
rtivemieb so derived for the benefit of the peoples for whom it w’as in- 
tended. 1 do desire on behalf of my Province to lodge a most emphatic 
l)roiest against the way in which we have been treated 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh: Muhammadan Rural): 
You have not lodged tliat protest at the Bound Table Conference. 

Sir.Oowasji Jebangir: Wc did. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Whero? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: We did it over and over again. The Meston 
Settlement was fought over and over again. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I do not see anything in the report. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: It was an old quevstion. Does my Honourable 
friend mean to say that, because he and his friends yelled the loudest, 
he deserved assistance any the more? We are accustomed to hear my 
friend yell here on more than one occasion, but we know our friend in 
this House at any rate. I am not envious of Bengal. Le,t Bengal have 
her dues by all means. Bengal has been hard hit by the Meston Settle- 
*^ent, just as hard hit perhaps as we have been, but if relief is to be 
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given and specially from an excise duty on matches which was set aside 
for purposes of giving relief to Provinces who contributed to the Centre, 
through their income-tax, then I assert that Bombay has just as good a*, 
clainl as Bengal. Let Bengal have it, but let us have it too. Sir, we 
have our troubles, and some of them are of a very serious nature. I have 
no doubt that the Oovernmtjnt Benches are fully aware of the loss of our 
trade from the port of J3oml)ay. They are fully aware that to meet, 
that menace we shall have to give up a source of revenuei which we have 
enjoyed for the last number of years. If we took prompt action, not- 
withstanding every effort made by Government and the people of Bom- 
bay, we would have a deficit Budget. It is very necessary to examine a 
Budget very closely to decide wh(«ther it is a deficit Budget or whether it- 
is on the margin line. The Bombay Budget is a deficit Budget. Every 
effort has been made to try and balance it, but notwithstanding that, I 
venture to suggest that, if properly examined, it is a deficit Budget. It 
is a deficit Budget just as much as the Budget presented by the Finance- 
Member. I am not going into the question, how he has managed tO’ 
make both ends meet. My friends will have an opportunity of ex- 
plaining that and perha])S I shall have more opportunities in the Finance 
Bill and the other taxation Bills that the Finance Member will bring 
forward before us to criticize this Budget, but my Honourable friend, the 
Finance Member, and let me congratulate him on it, has got an inspira- 
tion this year, a divine inspiration, which has made him balance this Bud- 
get. We will go into that divine inspiration a little later. 1 have no- 
complaints to make about that divine inspiration. I do trust and hope 
that that ins]hration is based on solid foundations and that, when he cuts 
down the debt redemption fund from six crorcs odd lakhs to three crores 
for the current year and the next .year, ho is really on sound foundations, 
and if his inspiration turns to be on solid rock, nobody will be more grate- 
ful to him than this Hono\irable House for having got that inspiration, 
late as it may be, even in his last year and in the last Budget, *lhat he 
will present to this House. I. only have one regret that he did not get 
that inspiration when ho' put up the income-tax, but better late than 
never, if it is founded on rock. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to go jjito further details. There are 
many points on which we should like further explanations. There is the 
duty on tobacco, thc,rc is silver, and many of my friends here wapt fur- 
ther knowledge about sugar. There is plenty of time before us and the 
Finance Member is giving us plenty of opportunities, but, before I sit 
down, I will appeal to my Honourable friends on the Front Bench, who 
have agreed to make this Budget what I have called a Bengal Budget, 
if not now, next year, let their Budget be a Bombay Budget, and if any 
Province is afflicted by Providence as Bihar, we shall be ready along with 
other parts of India to come to the rescue of that Province, and I would 
ask my TTonourablc friends here, some of whom appear to have a pre- 
judice against the poor Province of Bombay, to really go into other facts 
and to go into our position and realise the amount of taxation that wo 
have placed upon ourselves, to read and study the figures of incidence» of 
ta'xation, and then, I am sure, they will come to the conclusion that the 
Government of Bombay and its people, have done their duty with regard 
to their finances, that they have never hesitated to tax themselves before 
coming to thci Central Government for assistance, and I would only con- 
clude by asking all Provinces, egotistical as it may appear, to follow the 
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example of Bombay, and if every Province would tax itself as we have 
done, there would be little demand on the Government at the Centre. 
This is not egotistical, though it may appear to be so. These are facts, 
and if you wish to realise how true they are, I would appeal to you to- 
study them, and a few figures only, and I feel sure that every one of my 
Honourable friends behind me will be as convinced, as I am sure Govern- 
inont are, that Bombay's position is by no means enviable and that she 
requires your sympathy jiiid your assistance as much as any Province in 
India. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay : Euroipean) : Sir, may I first congratulate 
the Honourable the Finance Member as so many other Members have 
done, and I am quite sure many more will do, on the able manner in 
which he has presented to us what he has informed us will be his last 
Budget in India. The picture which he has presented to us is, I think, 
on the whole not unsatisfactory. 

In my remarks on the general discussion of last year’s Budget, I 
voiced the strong feeling of European commercial opinion that the 
balance of the emergency cut should not be restored unless there was> 
sinuiltaneous relief to the tax-payers in the matter of the surcharge. 
Circumstances have not enabled the Finance Member to help either .^the 
services or the tax-payer, and I merely make mention of this at , the 
present time in order to remind him of our claim that if and when 'the 
finances of the Government of India permit, relief should be meted out 
to the tax-payer equally with the Government servant. 

Last year, the Finance Member was pressed to take advantage of the 
present position of the money market and to spend money on productive 
schemes of public utility, and it is gratifying to note that this course has 
been followed to a certain extent. I realise that Provincial Governments, 
whose Budgets barely balance if they balance at all, hesitate to increase 
their liabilities for the service of the Public Debt, but I still feel that the 
present opportunity of cheap money and the low price of materials should 
be taken, advantage of. We arc glad to see that the Government of India 
its(^]f has increased its expenditure on capital works, and we can but 
hope that Provincial Governments will, with caution and care, institute 
public works on which a reasonable return can he anticipated. We are 
^?I{id to see the improvement in the balance of trade, apart from the gold 
cx^port. Tho figures are better than last year and encourage us to hope 
tliat the cprner has been turned and that a gradual return to prosperity 
set in. 

fn last year’s discussion on the Budget, one of the principal points 
^ade On the cut motions on the Demands for Orc.nls was the need for 
^nti-dumping legislation. We have seen during the ])asl year that the 
jovernment have taken decisive stops in this direction in the Safeguard- 
of Industries Act and in the lndo-Japanes(‘. Agreenumt which we 
ujclorstand is nearing com^pledioji. , G(‘nerally speaking, tliesc have given 
'jdisfnction to those industries which were intended to he given shelter, 
Plough there are complaints in certain quarters that the protection is not 
^ln(‘icnt. It is, however, only human nature, especially in this country. 

'^G Oliver Twist to ask for more. 

Another point pressed last year was ihe time-worn one, of the export 
on hides. As T said then, opinion throughout the country has 
.''ays varied on this subject and what has been, and in this case is, 

^ "isteful to Madras and Cawnporc will be welcomed by Karachi and 
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jOalcutta and Rangoon. Speaking generally, I think ths^t it will be agrecc 
that taxes on exports, except perhaps on monopolies, are not for thi 
ultimate benefit of a country. They find no support in modem economic 
thought and I personally should be glad to see them done away will 
altogether. i 

Passing to a review of the present Budget, T desire to make a 
general remarks. More precise comments on particular items will, sc 
far as the details of tlui proposed taxation are concerned, be forthcoininf 
later on when we deal with the Finance and other Bills. T would firsi 
refer to what mv Honourable friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, has alsc 
referred — the matter of the Reduction or Avoidance of Debt. The Hon 
ourabie the Finance Member has informed us that it is proposed t( 
make a provision of Rs. three crorcs for the current and next year m 
against the figure of nearly Rs. seven crorcs which the conventioi 
reached in 1924 would call for. Like Sir Cowasji Jehangir 1 would 
remind the House that the Honourable Member has on many occasions 
stressed the value to the nation of sound finance and 1 too would like tc 
be assured that the credit of India in the world’s markets w'ill not be in 
any way lessened by this decrease in the amortization contribution. 1 
have little doubt that the convention reached in 1924 was reached largely 
by, shall we say, an intelligent anticipation, for no stable criterion can 
very well be laid down for such reservation more than a year or two in 
advance, but the fixed sum of Rs. four crores was arrived at in respect 
of all debt incurred up to March 31st, 1923, and that must have been 
arrived at from actual figures available, T should, therefore,’ like 
further explanation as to why it is now considered a safe and prudent 
step to take to reduce tliis basic figure to Rs. three crores. Admittedly 
it emables Government to balance their Budget, wliich would otherwise 
be in. deficit, and to provide a srpecial fund with which to finance assistance 
to earthquake-stricken districts. Wo all remember the outcry that was 
raised in England, not so very long ago, at the raiding of the sinking fund, 
and I do not forget that the British Chancellor of the Exchequer lias 
himself had recently to forgo all such appropriation. But India is not 
in quite the same position as Great Britain and it behoves this House 
to be as jealous of the credit of India as the Finance Member himself 
has been for the last five years. 

We have, T think, recognised that the intentions of the Government in 
the matter of assisting the stricken province of Bihar are gv^nerous. 1 
am aware that this is disputed in certain quarters. Tliere are certain 
Oliver Twists who, again, arc asking for more, but we have the clear 
assurance by the Finance Member that if more than the sum provisionally 
estimated as required by Local Authorities can be advantageously spent, 
the additional sum ^vill be supplied. Similarly, we have his promise that 
whatever sum may be found ultimately to be necessary for the puiposc 
of assisting private individuals, this will be made available to the 
Provincial Government. 

There is a further act of generosity to another Province which will be 
very welcome to that Province and the rest of India will have the somfj- 
what grim satisfaction of remembering every time thev strike a niaton 
that they have done something to aid Bengal and Bihar and Assam. 
There is a matter in regard to this excise on matches about which ^ 
should like the Honourable the Finance Member to inform the House. 
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The Government have rightly, as I think, recognised the justice of an 
extension of the principle of indirect taxation, but I should like to know 
whether ho can assure the House that the arrangement with the Indian 
States for the collection of that excise from any factory started in their 
territories will be guaranteed an efficiency equal to that existing in India. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Like the customs f 


Sir Leslie Hudson: I must, however, remind the House that in their 
ro])ort the Federal Finance Committee two years ago, when reporting on 
possible new sources of revenue', expressly mentioned an excise on matches 
as being an important adjimct to Federal Finance. Here wo have the 
proposal to institute this^ form of indirect taxation and immediately to 
apply it, not to Federal purposes, but to tho relief of certain deficit 
Provinces. I am not sure that this is going to be a convenient precedent. 
(Hoar, hear.) Already other Provinces are asking for similar allocations, 
and, on this basis, it is difficult to sec why, for instance, Burma should 
not get half the rice export duty and why Assam should not get a share 
of the oil excise. Sir, my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, in 
his very eloquent speech which w’c have just listened to has placed before 
the House strongly the position of Bombay, and I do not wish to weary 
the House by repeating the arguments that he has used. It will, I 
think, be agreed that they are forcible and that they are just. The 
13ombay Presidency has a Budget which is barely balanced, and then 
only by tlio most stringent retrenchment, more stringent, I think, than 
anywhere else in India. Its financial position is now threaten^ by 
competition to its trade from Kathiawar ports under circumstances which 
aro not in its control, but in that of the Government of India. And it 


(loos not seem fair or just to us in Bombay that the whole of this Central 
taxation should be presented to the jute-growing Provimfos. Like Sir* 
Cowasji Jehangir, I am not envious or jealous of whtit Bengal has got. 
Aflmittedly they do require assistance. But I do claim, that we in Bombay 
also require assistance. With regard to the increasing diversion of trade 
from British Indian ports to the Kathiawar ports, I have neither tho time 
Ror the desire to place an array of figures before the House, but it will 
porliMps interest the House to know that in 1931-82, the imports into 
Kathiawar States were valued at 2f crores, find in 1932-33, they amount- 
ed to fonif crores. Of these large amounts, tlie sluire of the Bhavnagar 
State was, respectively, 7e lakhs and 2,33 lakhs, whilst the imports for 
file official Bliavnngar year which runs to the 3()th November, 1933, were 


iR> less than 4,15 laklis into Bhavnagar alone. Wlien this particular 
Treaty was originally ncgotifitecl, I believe it was estimated that the 


^aistoins duties -which would aeernc to the State of Bhavnagar would ^ 


iiRoimt to about 10 or 12 thousand rupees a year, and so small a matter 
fiiat would be of no account to the revenues of tho Government of 
fi’dia, but a crore of rupees is a different matter. While .a treaty is a 
frenty and is not to bo deemed as a scrap of paper to be tom up, some 
salntion of the problem must be arrived at. Not only is it the increasing 
loss to British Indian revenues, but the result of this attraction of trade 
^0 Bhavnagar and the other Kathiawar ports is drawing away trade which 
should legitimately be catered for by the British Indian ports of Bombay 
‘^Rd Karachi. The problem is difficult, I admit, but it is not insoluble 
jRd it must be tackled. The longer it is deferred, the worst it may be 
'or the eventual settlement for British India. Looking ahead to the 
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time when Federation comes into being, it is, to my mind, impossible to 
visualise members of the Federation who have treaties made in circums* 
tances entirely different from those now prevailing which allow of 
■competition with the Federal Authority. And here I would quote, with 
your permission, two short sentences from the report of the Indian States 
Inquiry Committee. They said : 

“But nevertheless we find it hard to reconcile with the ideal of a true Federation 
the retention by any Federal unit of its own customs receipts.” 

And, again, further on, on the same page they say: 

“If, therefore, the port-owning States arc to enter Federation, as every one must 
desire that they should, room must he found for a compromise in which ideals and 
'logic would yield in some measure to hard facts.” 

1 do urge, therefore, that the Government should come to an amicable, 
agreement with these privileged States. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: There is only one such State; others can be 
tackled by the Government. 

Sir Leslie Hudson: There is also (Cochin State. As I was saying, 
Government should come to an amicable agreement with these privileged 
States who are enriching themselves at the expense of what is British 
India now and what will in the future be the Federation of all India. 

I ^ive said that there will be an opportunity later on to discuss the 
fresh items of taxation and we should be able to offer our criticisms on 
them. For instance, in the alteration of tobacco taxation, consideration 
does not seem to have been given to the cost of goods imported for 
making and packing the cigarettes which is, I understand, estimated to 
be four annas a thousand. 

Another matter I would urge on Government is that the Indian 
Companies Act should be thoroughly revised at the earliest possible date. 

1 am well aware tliat Government Departments arc worked to the limit 
and beyond, but I consider that the Finance Memer should be able to 
find the money necessary for a small Technical Committee, which in 
tlie course of six months, sliould be able to draw up a revised Bill to 
replace the present one which is admittedly out of date and, in my 
opinion, remains ineffective to correct irregularities. The provision of the 
few thousand rupees necessary for such a Comiuittec should not be beyond 
the capacity of the Finance Dcyiai tmcnt, and sucli an expenditure would 
come, I maintain, under the head productive outlay. Then, there is 
great need for the consolidation of the tariff. This is an urgent matter 
which sliould not be shelved any longer. Wc shall have more to say on 
this at .‘I later stage, and 1 can only now oin^^ihasisc tliat experience, and 
even the Finance Member’s speeches themselves, show that there arc 
cases whore the law of diminishing returns is already operating and 
these can but increase in effect until some intensive and scientific think- 
ing is set to work on the tariff. 

And this brings me to my penultimate remarks on the general discus 
sion of the Budget. Sir George has, in his speech, made a comprehensive 
review of economics and has referred to the economic plans which Govern- 
ment have in view. In our view, there is the most urgent need for 
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further reconstruction and redistribution of the work in Government De- 
partments. There is also urgent need for economic planning. The intense 
economic warfare on \yhich the other nations of the world have embarked 
render this a vital affair for India. I could enlarge on this had I time 
at my disposal, but I hope that an opportunity will occur on the cut 
motions to discuss this fully. 

Finally, I would conclude my remarks with a quotation from Sir 
George Schuster s first Budget speech on the 28th February, 1929. He 
then prefaced his speech with the following remarks : 

“If I have an ambition, it is this that whether we encounter bad seasons or good 
you should be able to save me when my work is done, that 1 served your country at 
least to the utmost of my powers and that is all that T did. My main thought was for 
tho interests of all the people of India.** 

So far as Sir George Schuster is concerned, we are nearing tho parting 
of the ways, and 1 do not believe there will bo one dissentient voice in 
this House when T say that he has, during the past five difficult years, 
livcKi up to the declaration I have just quoted. (Ap])lause.) He leaves 
the credit of India in a position, on a pinnacle I might say, which is 
unrivalled in the eyes of the world’s financial circles and markets. Ho 
leaves to his successor a position secure and given continuance of the 
present conditions, unassailable. He has served this country, and^ leav- 
ing aside all political criticisms, he has served this country well. 
(Applause.) 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan liural) : Sir, in taking part in the discussion of the Budget this 
year, the uppermost feeling in our hearts is that which my Honourable 
friend. Sir Leslie Hudson, has just given expression to, namely, our 
regret at the impending retirement of the Honourable Sir George Schuster. 
It is really unfortunate that during the last three years, Sir George Schuster 
liad to present his Budgets at a lime of uiiparallellcd financial stress and 
slump in trade, and, consequently, he had to bear the brunt of severe 
criticism for measures or for things over which he had no control. But 
Iho most intricate problems at a very difficult time which he had to 
handle have really shown his ability to deal with difficulties nnd his remark- 
nhlo statesmanship as a Finance Member of the Government of India. 
liOaving aside his ofijcial position, I think I am voicing the feelings of all 
the Non-Official Members of Iho House when T say that, Sir George 
S(*huster is one of the most popular Members on the Treasury Benches 
juid even his severe critics on the Opposition have held feelings of the 
greatest personal regard for him. We will therefore, always cherish feel- 
ings of respect for Sir George Schuster and wish him good health in his 
Vv ell-earned holiday, at least for some time. 

Coming to the Budget itself, T do not propose to enter into the details 
of the Budget or to dabble into figures, a task which ought to be left to 
my revered Professor, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, in spitr» of whoso utmost 
efforts, I was always the most backward boy in Maihematics when T was 
a student at Alisrarh. Speaking last evening, my Honourable and gallant 
friend. Colonel Gidncy, said that there was a most important \vord which 
did not occur in the two hours duration speech of the Honourable the 
Finance Member and it was the word “health’’. I wish to point out 
^hnf there is another word in the English vocabulary, if not more impor- 
^'int, at least ns important as the word “health’’, which did not occur 
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in the speech of the Honourable the Finance Member and that is the 
word “education’*. It might be said that education is a transferred 
subject, and, therefore, the Government of India have nothing to do with 
ft. ‘ 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : So is health. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: So is health, as my Honourable friend says, for 
internal administration of educational institutions, education may be called 
a transferred subject, but, so far ns the real educational policy in India is 
concerned, it is, I think, a subject wliich belongs to the Government of 
India. There is the Department to which my Honourable and capable 
friend, Mr. Bajpai, belongs, with all the paraphernalia of an Education 
Department in the Government of India, and an Educational Commissioner 
and if the burden of this Department is to be borne by the Indian tax- 
payer, then I think the Government of India can be easily brouglit to book 
about the educational policy wliich is prevailing in this country. It is 
really surprising that all our efforts these days are concentrated towards 
the political progress of a country about 70 million population of which is 
prfictically illiterate and we are exhausting all our energy and all our efforts 
tow’ards securing democratic institutions without realising how very danger- 
ous these institutions may ])rove in a country like India unless the people 
are prepared to handle the institutions and get the proper sort of education 
to run the democraev. It is fortunate that recently the attention of 
nearly all the leaders of the country has been drawn to this aspect of the 
question, and going through the speeches of men like the Right Honourable 
Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii, Sir Prafulla Chandra Roy. Dr. Sir Ross Masud, 
and, lastly, Sir Shah Suleman, T find that nil of them are unanimous in 
criticising the present educational policy of India, and all of them have 
laid stress upon this being overhauled. T myself, addressing a conference 
of the University students in IT. P., made the following remarks about 
the policy of education prevailing in India. T said : 

“From all the recent convocation addrosses, daily papers, official statistics and 
cdnferences, Government must have learnt that the country stands badly in need of 
chanpfing the whole educational system, in order to suit the national aspirations of the 
country and to solve the problem of unemployment amonjjr tho educated classes'. There 
is ever.y truth in the finding of tho Hartog Commission that ‘The universities are 
overcrowded with men who are not profiting either intellectually or materially by their 
ITniversitv training*. Sir P. C. Tlo.y, by emphasising upon it and by pointing out 
some of the major defects in the pro.sent syst(‘m of education, did bis duty as the 
intellectual loader of the country. The Government should see how Germany has 
recently tried to regulate the University education by making it open to those only 
who are physically, intellectually and morally fit, to receive higher education and to 
benefit hv it, while in India no attempt is being made to check and co-ordinate the 
University education to suit the needs of the country. On the contrary there is a soH 
of craze nf founding universities and making it a mint of graduates who find no valua- 
tion for their hard labour and acquired intellect, in the market. This sterile ‘graduate’ 
policy of our universities is highly telling upon the physique and morale of our young 
men ‘who’ according to the version of the Right Honourable Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
‘after leaving the portals of the university, find that the call of hunger is ^more 
insistent than the call of culture and that the fine maxims of morality which they 
imbibed in their class rooms are more in the nature of impediments, than help in the 
struggle for existence*’. T hope that all these protests, recentl;^ made by all the 
Educationists of the country, will move the Government to appoint a Committee to 
overhaul the whole education^ structure, as was recently proposed by Doctor Sir Ross 
Masud.’* 
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Therefore, Sir, I would again lay great stress upon this question 
and request the Government of India to take immediate steps in 
order to overhaul the educational system prevailing in this country. Fortu- 
nately, only in two or three days, the Inter- Universities Conference is going 
to be held in Delhi, and 1 hope the Government of India w’dl utilise this 
opportunity for consulting the educational experts and take immediate 
steps in this matter. While on this question, Sir, I w’sh to offer my 
/gratitude to the Finance Member for making a non-recurring grant 
J2 N'Oon, 15,000 to the Ali.garh Muslim University for meeting the 

deficit in its budget. But I sljould like to point out that only the other day 
it was with the utmost care and the iitir.ost rcitronchnient that we have again 
passed a deficit budget to the extent of about 50 or 60 thousand rupees. 
The expenditure budget of the Muslim University of Aligarh was prepared 
taking into consideration the grant from the Goverinncnt of India, before 
it was cut down by 10 per cent; and I would again ini])rcss upon Govern- 
ment the fact that, unless that cut iu the educational grant is restored, the 
Aligarh Muslim University will find it very difficult to balance its budget. 

Sir, passing from the question of education, I would like to say a few 
words about the needs of my own Province, tlie United Provinces. My 
Iricnd, Mr. lianga Iyer, spoke yesterday a good deal, I understand, about 
flic agricultural distress wliich is prevailing in the United Provinces and 
pointed out that this small duty on Indian sugar might adversely affect the 
interests of the agricultural classes in the United Provinces. I would only 
«a(l(l that, like the Punjab, the United Provinces is really the. largest agn- 
fiultiirist area in India, and during the last five or six years, owing to the 
fall in the prices of corn and specially wheat, and irregular rainy seasons, 
IIk' land-holding class of the United Provinces has been reduced to its 
lowest ebb so far as financial conditions are concerned. Every Province 
has laid stress upon its claims; even a niillionair(?s’ Province like Bombay 
overy year comes before the Assembly to make some demand for her dis- 
tressed people. I am glad tliat Government, by retaining the import duty 
on wheat, have given some relief to the agiiculturist in the United Pro- 
vinces; but I think that is not sufficient, nnd T hope the Government of 
India will cdfesider that the agriculturist in the United Provinces needs more 
help and assistance than has been offered to him. T wish also to congra- 
fulate the Government of India on the timely help which they have given 
to the Province of Bihar. We have all very great sympathy with the 
sufferers in that unfortunate Province, and it is Ihn duty of every Indian 
and everji Government to help. Bihar as much as they can. But T really 
deprecate the ungrateful criticism which has been levelled by certain 
against the grant which the Government of India have made to 
Bihar. They ought to realise that in the cireumstanees in which the 
Oovornmont of India are placed and in view of their financial difficulties, 
w^bably they have done their utmcFst to help the Province of Bihar: and, 
instead of being grateful to Government, it is unfortunate that nnernteful 
friticism is levelled against Government. I hope representatives of Bihar 
lu this Assembly will clear the position on tin’s point, through I am glad to 
^‘^‘v that some of them have already done it. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners*.vAssoc.iatiop: Indian OommorcoB 
^ir, a distinguished predecessor of mv TTonourable friend, the Finance 
Member, once quoted Burke to the effect that it is as difficult to tax 
fjnd to please as to love and be wise. I am sure my Honourable friend's 

0 
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five years’ experience of this House will have amply convinced liim of the 
soundness of that dictum. But I will ask my Honourable friend not to 
be discouraged by anything that this side of the House might have to say 
from time to time. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am not. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: 1 am very glad that at the end of his career he 
has become stout-hearted and does not worry about what we say. What I 
was going to do was to ask rny H()noural)le friend to derive some consolation 
from the thought that it and when the time comes wlieii somebody from 
tliis side of the House walks over to the bench which he is now adorning, 
we sliall he (‘(jually whole-lieartcd in our condemnation and our criticism. 
And, therefore, whenever my ironourable friend is inclined to ruminate 
upon the perversity of human nature as typified in this side, of the House, 
he will do well to realise that, as it is his duty to tax, it is our duty to 
oppose taxation and to stand up for the interests which we represent. 

Now, Sir, wc have got so hopelessly lost in sugar and matches that 
I think it is time that somebody spoke on the Budget; and I am going to 
leave all specific items alone for the moment, even though my cigarettes 
have gone up in price and my sugar shares have gone down in value. At 
the jiroper time T shall give vent to the ebullition of my feelings. The 
only item which I w'ould like to comment upon at this stage is one which 
has been copiously referred to in the discussion, and that is with regard 
to the good fortune which has attended Bengal. Sir, wc whole-heartedly 
congratulate Bengal upon her good fortune, and [ hope that this will 
induce her to think a little more kindly of poor down-trodden Bombay. 
(Laughter.) I hope Bengal will realise that most of the subvention which 
is now being given to her is at the expense of an industry which is very 
largely established in the Bombay Presidency; and so, every time that 
Bengal strikes a match, let her entertain a kindly thought for Bombay. 

My Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, advised at the end of 
his speech all the other Provinces to follow the example of Bombay. I 
hope they will not do anything so stupid. (Laughter.) If they want to 
make the least impression upon the Government of India, let them do 
• anything else but follow the example of Bombay. Let them go on produc- 
ing deficit Budgets year in and year out, and howl as loudly as they 
can, and it is only then that some impression may be made upon the 
hard-hearted Treasury Benches. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): That has been our experience in Madras. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: You will find that if you produce a surplus Budget, 
you will be asking for a piece of the moon if you ask for anything from 
the Benches opposite. 

Sir, I promised to review briefly the financial and economic position of 
India rather than be tempted into these little exenrsions. Now, w^hile I 
cannot say that the picture presented hy my Honourable friend, the 
Finance Member, is not a fair one, I would just like to put it from my own 
point of view'. I w'ould first touch upon the darker side of the picture, 
and T find in the forefront the gaunt spectre of agricultural iudcbtedTicss. 
That indebtedness has been variously estimated, but’ I think it is safe to 
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gay that it is nothing short of a thousand crorcs of rupees. It is all very 
well to say, as has been said on several occasions, that in these times of 
depression the agricultvirist does not worry to pay the interest or any part 
of the debt. But the debt is there, and it has got to be paid some day, 
and I regard it as the most serious aspect of the whole financial and econo- 
mic situation of the country today. I am very glad that my TTonourable 
friend has promised consideration of it in the next two or three months. 

Then, there is tlic question of high taxation, and here again 1 say that 
it is not much use any one getting up and saying “After all, what is 
the taxation per head of the population?’' I can counter that by asking 
“What is the income per luaid of the population, and what are tlu' resources 
of (he country?” Looking at it from that point of view, 'I would say that 
tlio burden of taxation has reached its limits, and India cannot stand 
any more; and in view particularly of the fact that this taxation is largely 
derived from two sources, namely, customs and income-tax, it is apparent 
to every one that the position is serious. 

Then, there is the question of the reduced purchasing power which has 
l)cen reflected even in tlie year which we are revit?wing; as much as 
17 crores less was consumed in 198*1 than in 1982, and that, 1 submit, 
is an index of the'- economic position. 

Then, taking another index, namely, industrial production, 1 say, here 
again we must realise that India has a tremendous leeway to make up 
before we can say we can sustain the administration which modc'rn Govern- 
ments recpiire. According to the industrial production statistics that were 
compiled by an economic organisation, we find that India’s share of the 
world production in industries amounts just to 2*1 per cent. Germany is 
6*9; Groat Britain 11*2; France 7; even Italy is 8-4; and the United 
States 14-9. That will show rny ITonourablc friends opposite and also on 
this side what a tremendous advance India has still to make before it can 
be said to be industrially developed. 

That is the dark side of the picture, and I turn from that readily to the 
brighter features of our economic situation. In the forefront I put the 
fact that we have had during these last few years balanced Budgets. 
Surpluses and deficits are no index of either jirosperity or adversity. They 
arc the expression of a policy, whether you are going to tax yourselves, 
or are going to leave the next generation to bear the burden ; but this much 
must be said that, while it is very disagreeable to be bled as we have been 
bled for the last five years, at any rate our credit stands very high, and 
for that achievement I would like to congratulate my TTonourable friend, 
the Finance Member, as also for the fact that we have a very small un- 
pi’oductive debt ip this country. Out of a total of something over 
Bs. 1,200 crores of rupees, the unproductive debt is a little over Bs. 200 
crores. Similarly, a vast improvement has taken place in the reduction 
of the short term debt of this country; and, finally, as an index of the 
growing return to normality, I may say that there has been a substantial 
increase in post office cash certificates and savings bank deposits, which 
show an increase of Rs. 40 crores in three years. 

These are substantial achievements, and while we have had considerable 
differences of ojiinion with our friend, Sir George Schuster, with regard 
to many of the measures which he has been obliged to bring forward in 
this House, I wholeheartedly join in the tribute which Sir Leslie Hudson 
more yiarticularly amongst my friends has paid to the work of the Finance 
Member. He very appositely reproduced what my Honourable friend 
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said when assuming office, and said that he had fulfilled in every parti- 
cular the test which he himself had laid down for the judging of his work. 
I will only add this, and that from my point of view will express all that 
I feel about Sir George Scluister, iliat my Honourable friend has not 
only been a Finance Member of India, but he has also been a Finance 
Member for India. I hope that in other spheres to which he may be 
translated the interests of this country will receive from him that same 
keen interest which he has displayed, and that same devotion which he 
has given in these last five years. 

I shall next deal Avitli a very important consideration which has been 
urged by my Honourable friend. Sir Leslie Hudson, and it is that economic 
reconstruction is the need of the hour. In my speech on the ratio, I 
specifically asked the Finance Member to consider the necessity of putting 
up an Economic Advisory Council in this country, and I can do no better 
than reiterate that point of view, and indicate to my Honourable friend 
the sort of Economic Advisory Council which I have in view. In this 
connection, T wonld like to refer to the nonstitutiori and functions of the 
Economic Advisory Council which was set up in Great Britain in 1930: 

“To advise the government' in economic mattcr.s, and to make a continuous study of 
developments in trade and indii.stry and in the use of national and imperial resources; 
of the effect of legislation and fiscjd policy at home and abroad; and of all aspects of 
nationial, imperial and international economy with a bearing on the prosperity of the 
country.’* 

I could say a very great deal about the subject, in whicli I am taking 
a special interest, but I und('r8tand the European Group are moving a 
token cut on tliis issue, and that will be the j^roper time for a detailed 
analysis of the position. 

I come now to something which is a matter of vital importance to the 
Presidency and the City from which I come. That is the growing diversion 
of trade from Bombay. My ITonourablo friends, Sir Cowasji and Sir Leslie 
Hudson, have referred to it; but I want to go a great deal further than 
they have done. I would like first to explain the position, as briefly as 
I can, to my Ilonourabk Mends. As most of them arc aware, disputes 
were going on between the Government of India and the Indian States, 
particularly the States in Kathiawar, for many years; they were settled 
^for the time being by the Conference which was held at Mount Abu in 
1927. The basis of the Settlement was that the Indian States were to 
charge the same customs duty as was charged in British India and they were 
allowed to keep their share of the import duty in respect of those com- 
modities which were consumed in their own ^rritories. The duties in 
respect of everything which crossed over into British India over the 
Viramgam customs line had to be paid to tlie Government of India. 1 
want to say deliberately, and without the slightest attempt at concealing 
my thoughts or sugaring the pill, that a great many instances have come 
to light of wholesale and gross evasion of this obligation, and I join iriy 
Honourable friend, Sir Leslie Hudson, in asking why the Government of 
India should be so very complacent about it. If some unfortunate indivi- 
dual in British India attempted to dodge the customs Collector — and I 
think he would be morally thoroughly justified in doing so in view of the 
duties which have been imposed I — ^he would be straightaway hauled up 
But here are whole States evading their obligation, and my Honourable 
friends in the Government of India are complacently looking on. Now, 
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Sir, I do not want to go into the constitutional issue at this stage. I do 
not want, as my Honourable friend, the Leader of the European Group, 
has done, to try and find out whether there is any justification for the 
continuance of the Bhavnagar Treaty. I raise the simple issue whether 
the Government of India are prepared to make the Viramgam customs 
line an effective customs line. I will give a few examples. As everybody, 
knows, there is a duty of Rs. 18-2-0 on a bag of sugar — (a bag of sugar 
being two cwts). In some of the Kathiawar State, — and I challenge con- 
tradiction on that point, — sugar is selling at Rs. 18 to Rs. 19 per bag. 
How is that being done? An article which carries a duty of Rs. 18-2-0 
is sold at Rs. 18 and Rs. 19 in the Indian States! I have got proofs of 
that; I have also got proofs to show how the art silk trade is being carried 
on in the territories of the Indian princes. The duty on certain types of 
art silk piece-goods is three annas per linear yard; these piecegoods are 
being sold in many of the Kathiawar States at three annas one pie per 
yard. How is that possible except by gross and fraudulent evasion of the 
customs duty? Sir, this is a matter which has become very vital to 
our Presidency, and if sufficient care is not taken in time, it is going 
to become very vital for the whole of India, and I would ask my friends 
on the Government Benches to take serious note of this situation and adopt 
effective measure to counter it. 1 recognise that if it were a question 
of any constitutional bargaining with the States, there might be difficulties, 
and the matter might take time; but what I am suggesting are measures 
which the Government of India can take today if tlicy will only realise 
the seriousness of the situation. Remember that Bombay has been bearing 
a very heavy burden. Bombay, as my friend. Sir Cowasji .Tchangir, has 
pointed out, has believed in balancing her liudgets, though as events have 
turned out, very foolishly. Bombay has imposed on her citizens a very high 
level of taxation, and her trade and industry have been crippled very badly 
by foreign competition. On the top of that comes tins attack u])on the 
port and the trade of Bombay, and I ask my friends whether they are 
prepared to complacently look on without taking any e>ffi^ctive steps to 
help ns. I hope. Sir, now that my friends, who hail from Bengal, have 
secured a windfall, they will fraternise with us, that we shall all be 
brothers, — the people from Bengal and the people from Bombay — and that 
wlien I speak for Bombay, the people who will strongly support me will 
be, not my friends. Sir Cowasji Jehangir or Sir Leslie lludson, but my 
friends from Bengal, or ('.vcn, though of course it is rather a forlorn hope, 
from Bihar! I am bound to say that by the action wliicli the Finance 
Member has taken in respect of Bengal, he lias let loose in a sense the 
dogs of intcr-])rovincial war. I hope, however, that all Brovin ccs will 
get proper justice, and not any one single Province; if my friend does not 
know how to do justice between the various Provinces, I will ask him to 
toss up and make amends to each Province in turn; I hope that it will 
be Bombay's turn on the next occasion. 

Sir, I have nothing more to say. I congratulate the Honourable the 
Finance Member on leaving India's financial and economic position in 
that very sound condition in which he is leaving it to his successor, and 
I feel that our warmest appreciation is due to him for tlie way in which 
he has discharged his duties, I hope my Honourable friend realises that 
those who are loudest in their praises of him are not the people to whom 
he has given subventions or assistance, but those people to w'hom he has 
administered,— if not exactly a parting kick,— very cold comfort! I trust 
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my Honourable friend appreciates that it is the people from Bombay who 
are most mindful of the amenities of public life, and who can even ignore 
a grievance on an occasion of this character. 

Bhagat Ohandi Mai Gola (Delhi: General): am thankful to you 

Mr. President, for giving me an opportunity to bo able to express my 
views on Govei-iiineiit’s policy. The Honourable the Finance Member, 
while introducing the Budget, announced the reduced rates for letters 
and telegrams. But, I regret to have to say that Government have 
made a great mistake in not having come to the help of the poor. The 
poor people do not make much use of envelopes or telegrams, but they 
use the post card most. Government ought to have reduced the price 
of tlic post card from tlirce pice to two pice. This would have given 
a great relief to the j^oor and w^ould have brought more income to 
Government. 

Government liave made a great mistake in taxing the daily necessaries 
of the poor. By levying duties on matches and tobacco, they have made 
the lot of tlic poor still more miserable. These are the most essential 
articles of use without which a man can't do. I hope Government will 
do som(‘ thing for the poor. What a pity only sucli taxes are being imposed 
v/hich hit the poor; on the other hand, relief is being given in matters 
which benefit the rich only. 

Karan e, Vo hoi insnf is darbar main 
Sor-i-taslini hhnm. hai jo mizajid-yar main op.” 

''I have come to ,\ou for justice. I am at your mercy, do what you 
like.” 

Raja Sir Vasudeva Bajah (Madras: Landholders): Mr. President, this 
is the last Budget of the present Finance Member, the Honourable Sir 
George Schuster, who is due to retire, much to our regret, in a few 
weeks’ time, louring the incumbency of his for five years, whatever 
difl’ereuces we may liav^ had with him on the broad questions of policy 
and finance, there can be no two opinio)is that his unfailing courtesy to 
the Non-Ofiicial Benches and his spirit of compromise and reasonable 
attitude towards tlie proposals that emanated from this side of the House 
'have awakened in the minds of the Non-Official Members a genuine 
feeling of friendship and sincere regret at his impending departjure. 

Turning to the Budget itself, it is clear that, but for the transfer 
to the general revenue of over three crores from the amount set apart 
for the reduction and avoidance of debt, and over a crorc and a half ol 
rupees received on account of the eapitation charges, there would have 
been a deficit of over four crores in the current Budget in spite of the 
25 per cent, emergency surcharge imposed two years ago which have 
failed to bring the two sides of the account on a level as was expected 
wlien iho emergency proposals were made. The Finance Member himself 
has admitted that there has been an enonnous drop in the customs revenue 
and the income-tax has been heavily cut into. From this it is clear that 
the country has been passing through a period of abnormal deprc'ssioii 
and the extent of the trade and industries of the country can only be 
measured if wo recall his own words, that the average profits of the Joint 
Stock Companies have come down from 53 crores to 29 crores. This is 

*The above is a translation of the Honourable Member’s speech delivered in the 
vernacular. 
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a very fair index of the deplorable depression that has overtaken this 
country and the Non-Officia] Members cannot be blamed if, therefore, 
tliey resisted the imposition of the heavy burden thrown upon the country 
since two years. Added to this wo have to find another 1,53 lakhs for 
the next year resulting in heavy taxation of the primary commodities 
and articles of consumption such as tobacco, sugar and matches. We 
feed this is not an opportune moment for saddling the country with an 
additional burden when it is already groaning under the surcharges ancl 
other heavy taxation levied during the last few years. 

Regarding the income-tax, I wdsh once more emphatically to protest 
against iis r.atc which, as tlie Finance Member has already pointed ont, 
has failed to respond to the additional inoorne expected from this source. 
\\o do not know what has been ^one to the proposals so numerously 
supported by the Members of this House that the assessee should have 
at least a right of an appeal to an independent tribunal. The assessees 
in India feel that the considerations that prevail in assessing a, person 
to income-tax in England are entirely overlooked in making the assess- 
ments here, no deduction being allowed on account of the wife, children 
find dependents whom they hfive to support or even for the conveyance 
in.iintained by the assessee for his personal or professional use. 

Another point to which 1 wish to draw the aitention of the Govern- 
immt is the remission of the export duty on raw hides. The tanning 
iiidiisiry in India, and particularly in Madras, received some protection 
from this source. Ilut T am afraid the Finance Member has not realised 
tluj effect of tlie abolition of this duty on the young but rising industry 
in the country, (Flear, hear.) lie frankly admits that the duty has 
hiMMi removed in order to facilitate the export trade in sueh hides. But 
it is not known to what extent India is now in a ))Osition to consume her 
own output of such liides and how tlie removal of this duty will react 
n])oii her. 

One point more I must bring to the notice of the Government of India 
for their serious and urgent consider.-ition, and that is the present deplor- 
fiiile straits to which the agriculturists and landownevs of the Madras 
l^vsidency have been driven owing to the dumping of foreign rice into 
tli(' market. This has brought the ])rice lev(*l to a figure at whiedi the 

agriculturists can hardly make anything and we are finding it difficult 

to fnd tenants to cultivate our lands on the basis of profit now left to 
tlieni at 4he present prii!cs, because nothing is left to them. I have 
had numerous instances of voluntary relinquishment of lands this year 
for the first time and in most cases they lemain imciiltivated for w^ant 
of tenants. Whether cultivated or not cultivated, we have to pay the 
revenue once assessed, and this year I have to pay assessment on about 
fiOO acres of land that have been so given up. This state of things 

oannot go on very long and Government will find themselves Confronted 

^’ilh an unprecedented situation in collecting the Government dues, 
lloniissions have had to be given during the last two years, but it has 
eased the situation in any appreciable degree. From the Hindu of 
tho 27th February, T find that Liner S.S. “Akihasan Maru” arrived 
in Madras harbour on the 26th February morning with a consignment of 
and green peas from Bangkok. The paper says: 

“This is the third shipment for the month' and the largest sinelc consignment fo far 
received being 3,034 tons or ^,336 iiags of raw broken rice, Tt is surmised that the 
rt'f’ent increase of export is nrohahlv due to an apprehension that in th-e next official 
year a tariff will be imposed on foreign rice.” 
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This will show that the complaints we have been making here have 
not only not produced any good so far, but we are threatened with a 
worse and graver situation. I would, therefore, press on the immediate 
attention of the Government to come to our rescue by completely stopping 
all import of foreign rice without further delay, or at least levy an 
adequate import duty which will save us from unreasonable and un- 
healthy . competition. I hope that Government will tell us definitely 
what they propose to do in this matter, so that we may know where wo 
stand. While on this question of ri(ie, I should also suggest the abolition 
of export duty on rice for which, I think, there is no justification whatever. 
This may go to some extent in raising ihe level of price. We produce 
about 32 million tons of rice. As the internal price level of rice is 
determined by its world price level, if the export duty of two annas and 
three pies per maund is abolished, the price level of iiice will rise by 
that amount which means an increase in the nfitional wealth by about 
Es. 11 crores. If the sacrifice of a small revenue to the Exchequer by 
the abolition of this export duty will bring to the people an amount which 
will be of very substantial advantage, the sacrifice is really worth making. 
I trust this iniquitous tax will soon disappear to the great relief of agri- 
cultural classes. Unless yon conciliate the cultivator, w’ho is the back 
bone of the country, you will be driving him to despair and it will give fi free 
handle to revolutionaries and terrorists to work on their discontented 
minds. 

The case of cocoanut and the import of that article from Ceylon is 
another matter requiring Government’s serious consideration. 

In conclusion, 1 should like to say that the suggestions I have made 
arf 3 inspired by the single desire to assist the (lovcrnment in their dilh- 
cuJty to cope with the present sitnalion. I subiriit that retrenchment 
all lound \voiild have obviated the necessity of fresh taxation this ye^ir 
of unpreccdent(’d depression. The agricultural population of India have 
been the greatest sufferers more than those in any other country. The 
fact that they heave remained quiet in their hour of trial is solely due to 
their stoical asceticism which have made our counirymon resign to their 
fate. 

t 

Now that Government are on the eve of momentous changes in their 
constitution, it is hoped that they would be responsive to the popular 
demands as voiced by their representatives in this House. 


Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): T 
am not in the habit of indulging in congratulations to Honourable Members 
on the opposite side, not even to rny Honourable friend, Sir George 
Schuster, although I have th^3 greatest admiration for his tfilents and his 
devotion to the interests which he is here to guard. But on this occasion 
I think I can honestly congratulate him on the statesmanship and fore- 
sight which he has show'n, at any rate in some of the proposals of Ins 
Budget. I do not think that in certain particular matters there is much 
of agreement on this side of the House, but all the same, I do congratulate 
my Honourable friend on the courage and statesmanship he has evincca 
in dealing with them. I shall coino to that later on. 
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Last year I had occasion to point out to him that merely balancing the 
budget on what he calls sound financial principles is not sufficient. A 
country's budget may be balanced and yet it may present a very false* 
picture of the economic condition of the country. My Honourable friend 
recognises that the budget of a country should reflect the economic* 
condition of its people. Sir, as regards the economic condition of the* 
people, he has told us this year in a very interesting portion of his speech 
that the Government of India, of which he is such an important Member, 
have always liad that question before their mind's eye and that they have 
always been trying to do their best to improve the position. But he says 
that the last three or four years have been difficult times for every Govern- 
ment, and, therefore, the Government of India like other Governments 
had to suffer and had to wait. We all know that this economic depression 
has inflicted great hardships on all countries, including our country. We 
also know that the World Economic Conference which was lield in London 
was \inable to come to any agreement among the nations and to find a 
remedy. But I should have liked to know from the Honourable the 
Finance Member, whose experience and knowledge of these questions 
nobody can deny, what were the particular causes which have affected 
us specially, and are there any remedies available which he is able to- 
suggest ? He recognises, everybody has to recognise, that India is mere- 
ly an agricultural country, and the entire wealth and resources of the 
people depend upon agriculture. Agricultural prices have fallen seriously 
and there is no sign yet of their recovery. India is a debtor country, she 
has to meet a large demand in respect of her debts, and it is mainly with 
her agricultural products that she is able to meet that demand. So far as 
that is concerned, there is no sign of improvement in the economic condi- 
tion of the people. As regards the revenues of Government generally, the 
deterioration still continues and the Honourable Member Iv^s told us him- 
self that we are not yet out of the wood, and, therefore, he has given us 
another emergency Budget. Under the circumstances as be finds them, 
under the conditions in which he has got to work, under his limitations, 
he had no option, T take it, but to roly upon the same measures which 
were started in September 1980. Sir, my complaint has been, and it is 
the complaint of most Members on this side of the House, that the tradi- 
tional financial policy of the Government of India, which my Tfonourable 
friend lias to carry out, is not so stuind as we should like to sec*. Wo are 
really moving in a vicious circle. If our outlook is only to balance the 
Budget out of the revenues of the Government, leaving the expenditure 
substantially as it is, naturally the Government of India have got to resort 
to heavy taxation which the j)eople of the country, business, trade and 
commerce in the country cannot bear. The result of it is that there is no 
sign of improvement anywhere, and my Honourable friend fully recognises 
that. No one knows how long this world depression is going to last. 
Nobody can foretell that. Wc all know, as a matter of fact, that every 
country is now trying to be self-contained with respect to the necessities 
of life. We know that, so far as agricultural products are concerned, 
there are other countries competing with India and India has to face that 
competition. It will not be possible for India any longer to rely solely 
upon her agriculture in order to enable the Government of India to get 
their revenues and to enable the people to improve their own condition of* 
life. This also is admitted by my Honourable friend. Then, what is left? 
T think he has made it perfectly clear in his own speech that it is not 
possible for India to go on like this indefinitely. We must be able to* 
increase the purchasing power of the people, and that can only be done* 
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under the present conditions by industrialising the country. One method 
that has b^en adopted so far is protective duties, and that, in the natural 
course, has led to the diminution of the Government of India's revenue 
and tlie Honourable Member says: “I am obliged under those circum- 
stances to have recourse to excise duties, so that the Government Budget 
may be balanced". That is what I call the vicious circle. The Govern- 
ment of India have to get out of it. The real immediate necessity is for 
further economy and 1 do want to impress upon the Government of India 
that they have to economise in a direction which is still possible. Every 
year in this House vve have been urging u[)on the Government to reduce 
the military ex])enditurc to a figure which the peo}>le of the country and 
the revenues of the country can bear. I acknowledge that this expen- 
diture has been reduced from 52 crores to 46 crores. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: From 55 to 44. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I stand corrected, but may I remind the Honour- 
able Member that at one time the military expenditure went u]) to 65 
^crores. I sy)eak from recollection. Then the Inchcape Committee came 
find they recommended a reduction to, I believe, 52 crores (Aji Honourable 
Member: "51") 51 or 52. The military authorities were able to effect it, 
but again economic depression came and the revenues of the Government 
went down further and they had to reduce it to the present figure. Now, 
Sir, if you look at the liistory of military expenditure in the last 15 years 
or so, the House will find that it has been adjusted to tlie amount of 
revenue which the Government of India have been getting. In more or 
less prosperous times, the military expenditure goes up at once. Then, 
wdicn economic difficulties come, they have to curtail the ex])endituro. 
The criterion which we would suggest to the Government of India is this, 
that the military expenditure must be reduced to a level which the country 
can bear and which will meet the actual necessities of the case. The 
other day we discussed the finding of the (ki])itation Tribunal. The 
Honourable the Finance Member has been greatly helped by the one crore 
78 lakhs that has been received or will be received from His Majesty's 
Government as a contribution to the Indian military expenditure. He 
tells us that the House has already been fully informed of the facts of that 
case, but 1 arn afraid he forgot, when he made that statement, that we 
are far from being satisfied with the material supplied to us in order to 
find out whether justice has been done to India or not. Almost every 
one, who spoke on that occasion from this side of the House, complained 
that sufficient materials were not supplied to us. We had only brief 
summaries of the notes of dissent of the two Indian Judges who sat on that 
Tribunal. Even their full notes have not been supplied to us. Then we 
asked for the case which the Government of India submitted to the 
Tribunal, to be placed before us, so that we might be in a j)Osition to be 
satisfied that, as a matter of fact, justice had been done to the claims of 
India. No more materials have been supplied as yet. I asked the Army 
Secretary if it was not a fact that if the case, as put forward by the Gov- 
ernment of India, was fully accepted, then the contribution, which India 
would be entitled to, w'ould be much more than what has been conceded. 
He said, yes. The only explanation that was given by the Honourable the 
Finance Member in his speech was: "wo the Government of India did 
•our best, advocated the cause of India, but we failed". But I put it 
iio the House that the Government of India are not a mere advocate; we 
do not recognise the Government of India as an advocate, we consider the 
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Oovernment of India to be a responsible Government, though not 
responsible to us; they are a “ Government they arc not counsel or 
barristers or pleaders. We presume that tlie Government of India, 
composed as they are, directed as they are from England by a Member 
of the English Cabinet, when they ])ut forward a case before an important 
Tribunal like that, they put forward a case whicli they considered to be 
just and reasonable. ' \Ve arc entitled to know what that case was. We 
only know this that, if their case had been accc])ted, India would have 
received a much larger amount than two croros of rupees. Sir, there is 
tluis still a i)Ossibility of the reduction of military expenditure so far as 
it is borne by the revenues of India. Sir, we know there was an inquiry 
by a Committee of this Legislature into the matter, but that inquiry was 
not complete. The Committee went into certain administrative or ancillary 
departments of tlie Army, but the other questions were not dealt with* in 
any way. Tht* case is, that the Artny here is maintained more for Imperial 
purposes than purely for the defence of India, and I say we are entitled to 
a larger contribution from England towards this expenditure. Sir, I do 
not wish to say anything more now on the subject, which will, 1 think, 
he debated again later on. 

I wish now to say something about my Province. I am, Sir, in a very 
difficult position. I am surrounded by very hungry stalwarts of Bombay 
(Laughter) (An Honourable Member: “Wolves”), by my friends from 
Madras and even by some from the Punjab, but Bengal, which is said 
to be favoured by the Government, is not unfortunately favoured by my 
own friends. T say, my ITonourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, can 
have no reason to be envious of Bengal. If ho knew the difficulties that 
my Province has to go through, which the Governmiuit of that Province 
has to go through, he would not only not he jealous, but he w'oiild be very 
sympathetic. Sir, our trouble began, as that of Bombay, with the Meston 
Settlement. Ever since that S<dtlcmcnt, the (lovcrnment of Bengal, not the 
terrorists, not those who practise civil disobedience, hut the (lovernment of 
Bengal, lieaded by Lord Boiialdshay, now Lord Zetland, Lord Lytton, Sir 
Stanley Jackson and the ])rcsent Governor, Sir George Anderson, repeatedly, 

I l)elicve more tlian once a year, have been urging the case of Bengal. 
Tliey have been pointing out how unjust and unfair this Mesteui Settle- 
ment was to Bengal. Sir, I do not know about the other Provinces, but 
T can say this that, so far as Bengal is concerned, tlie result of the Meston 
Settlement was that the Oovernment of licngal have been able to spend 
the leftat amount for the benefit of the people of Bengal, — the least 
amount of any Province in India. And, Sir, what an the facts? We are 
not really asking for a subvxuition or a dole. »Jute is a monopoly of 
Bengal. Bengal alone produces jute. Suppose we did not grow jute at all, 
what would be the jute export duty ? 

Sir Cowas|i Jehangir: Supposing India did not ])rodiice anythiiig at all? 

Sir Abdur Bahim: Sir, if Bombay is able to produce anything, it is by 
u'.ans of tile protective duties, which we all of us have to bear. (Loud 
Applause.) 

Sir, there is a feeling in Bengal that if the poor cultivators who grow 
jute are to derive no benefit and if the masses of people in my Province 
are to derive no benefit, then in that case it is not worth while ])rorlueing 
jute at all. Sir, we are not asking for anything which we do not produce. 
We are entitled to the full jute export duty, and that is our claim (Loud 
Applause), and we will go on insisting on that. (Hear, hear.) It is a 
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case of dire need so far as Bengal is concerned and we want what 
we are entitled to — ^just as in the case of any other crop, rice or wheat, 
a Province is entitled to that, and we are entitled to jute and all that 
it brings. (Hear, hear.) Sir, if jute has been made a source of Central 
revenue that is against our will and against our consent, and, therefore, 
we are not asking for any dole or charity. Bengal is a very poor Province, 
but I think Bengal has a certain amount of self-respect and Bengal wants 
only fair play. We do not want to be unjust to any other Province. The 
attitude of Members from Bengal has shown that we are always ready, 
in the interests of the entire country, to grant to every Province what is 
its due. I for one am a great admirer of the Province qf Bombay. I am 
not jealous of Bombay. I admire Bombay’s business enterprise and we 
are ready to pay for it. We make our contribution, a pretty heavy con- 
tribution. The same as regards wheat, for instance. We fire not jealous 
of the Punjab; we have to bear some burden in order that the Punjab 
agriculturists, amongst whom I have so many friends, may prosper. There- 
fore, in the case of Bengal, what we are .asking for is bare justice and fair 
play; and I congratulate my Honourable friend. Sir George Schuster, who 
has made this proposal, knowing as he docs the feelings, the inter-provin- 
cial, the inter-communal feeling that exists in this House, that it requires 
a certain amount of courage to put forward such a proposal. I do hope 
also that my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, or his Province docs not really 
want to deprive Bengal of her just dues. I can assure Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
that we 071 our part also will be just to Bombay’s case. While I am on 
this subject, T may be allowed to say that we put forward the case of 
Bengal before the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee and whatever my 
friends, Mr. Mody and Sir Cow'^asji Jehangir, may say, Bengal for some 
reason or other is not favoured by anybody. I do not want to discuss that, 
but the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee were convinced that there 
was a good case for Bengal, and, but for the necessities of the Central 
Government, we would have pressed for the entire jute duty for ourselves. 
On the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee at least T did not hear that 
any other Province had any particular grievance to put forward. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: May I point out to the Honourable Member that 
/ in the Third Bound Table Conference riie case of all Provinces, 

^ who contribute to the Centro, through the income-tax, was 

fully discussed and Bombay’s case was fully represented along with that 
of Bengal. And may T also point out to the Hoiiourahle Member that 
both Bengal and Bombay stand exactly in the same position wdth regard 
to the Meston Settlement, and we have both com])laincd about it from 
exactly the same time. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi: Quote it from the report. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: My Honourable friend’s ignorance (referring to 
Mr. Ghuznavi’s interjection) is colossal, and, therefore, I cannot help him. 
I do not know' whether he was a Member of the Committee, but T do want 
to tell my Honourable friend opposite that if he is ignorant he had better 
not betray it in this House. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I do not mean to suggest that Bombay did not have 
a case against the Meston Settlement. Though I was not a Member of 
any of the Round Table Conferences, I know it as a matter of fact that 
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they objected very strongly to the Meston Settlement. All that I said was, 
and I can say that without any fear of contradiction, that in the eJoint 
Parliamentary Select Committee we had no positive case or grievance put 
forward by any Province except Bengal. Anyway, as I have said, so far 
as we from Bengal are concerned, we will keep an absolutely open mind 
whenever the case of Bombay or of any other Province comes before the 
House as indeed we have always done. 

Then, Sir, there is another matter in which, I think, the Honourable 
the Finance Member has done justice to a large class of men and they 
are the exporters of hides. He has riglitly pointed out that that trade 
was about to be extinct owing to the hide export duty. I know my friends 
from Madras feared that the hide duty was likely to interfere with the 
tanning and the connected business that flourishes in that province. I do 
not think that that would really be the case. I have not the figures before 
nic, but my recollection is that, as a matter of fact, there are lots of 
surplus hides which could safely be exported without injuring any tanning 
industry in this country, and I do think that, by the removal of this duty, 
the Government of India will be strengthening the economic position of a 
very large class of people, not only in my Province, but in the Provinces 
(’»f Bihar, Punjab, the United Provinces and Burma. I, therefore, entirely 
support the proposal of the Honourable the Finance Member regarding the 
hide duty. 

As regards the excise duty on sugar and the arrangements which the 
Honourable Member has proposed, 1 should like to know from him one 
fact whether it is proposed to take off the surcharge from the sugar duty. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: No, certainly not. I made that 
perfectly clear. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): There has 
been some confusion on that point, and the Honourable Member should 
perhaps make it clear, to save any further waste of time, that the import 
duty would still remain at Es. 9-1-0 per cwt. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Certainly. 

Sir Abdur Bahim: It was not very clear. I read the speech. 

The "Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think I made it quite clear by 
saying that the effective margin of protection would be Es. 7-12-0 per cwt., 
that is, the difference between Es. 9-1-0 and Es. 1-5-0. 

Sir Abdur Bahim: Is that the protection that is to remain, or in addi- 
tion to that there will be the surcharge? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That is the protection that is to 
remain. The import duty remains Es. 9-1-0. 

Sir Abdur Bahim: What about the surcharge? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That remains on the import duty. 
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Sir Abdur Bahim: If that is so, then the position is quite clear. 

Sir, my Honourable friend has, as 1 said, given us a very interesting 
account of the relation between the economic position of the country and 
the finances of the (lovernmeiit of India. But may I suggest to him another 
thing. We cannot have a proper picture either of the finances of India as a 
\\ Iiole or of the economic position of the people as a whole, unless we have 
also something before us to give us the picture of the Provinces as well. 
If we had, for instance, on this occasion a statement of the financial 
]>osition of the Provinces, then, in that case, iini(;h of the controversy, that 
lias arisen on some of the proposals of my ][onourable friend, would have 
been obviated. T slionld like him to consider if it would not be possible — ^not 
for him, but for his successor — to give us at the time, when the Jiudgt't 
of the (ioveriirnent of India is presented, some account also of the Pro- 
vinc.es, because, after all, without the Provinces any idea of the financial 
and (jconomic position of the country would be incom])lele. 

Sir, one word more and I have done. I will conclude by saying that 
the present Budget of the Honourable Mctmber has given us much greater 
information about the financial position than his other Budgets. We 
entirely sympathise with the Honourable Member in the difficulties he 
has been going through. Pie lias carried out, as he is bbimd to do, the 
policy of the (lovcrnment of India and he has boldly faced the situa- 
tion. Sir, as this is his last Budget and as he will be leaving us soon, 
I wish to add my tribute to the manner in which he has discharged . his 
duties and wish him all ha 2 )piness and j^^osperity in hii future career. 
(Applause.) 

Thci Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of 
the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of 
the Clock, Mr. ih’csident (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in 
the Chair. 


Mr. B. Das: Sir, there are two revolutionary features in the Budget 
'which the Finance Member has introduced this year and which will have 
very far-i\ aching and revolutionary effects in the future administration, 
not only of the Central Government — ^which is going to be a "Federal 
Government soon — but of the Provinces. The tw^o revolutionary features 
are these. One is that the Finance Member has drawn on -almost every 
aspect of the Federal Jloscrvc Finance that was designed by the Federal 
Finance Comn)ittee and that the future Federal Government would have 
drawn. He has almost cxliaustcd those taxes. The other is that he has 
roused inter- provincial bickerings and inter-provincial jealousies which ar • 
not only a feature in this Budget debate, but which will continue and 
be a feature in our public life in India. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdu-an Division: Non-Muhammadan Bural)- 
Is it his fault or yours ? 

Mr. B. Das: We contribute equally to that and must bear an equal 
share of the responsibility. 
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Sir, my Honoural)le friend must admit that the excise duty on 
matches or the other taxes that he has introduced this year would have • 
been a feature had there been a Federal TiCgislature today and would 
have gone to increase the funds at the disposal of the Federal Govern- 
ment, so that the Federal Government would lighten the burden of the 
Provinces and would give them the necc.ssary relief, and that was the 
recoinmeT^datiou not only of the Federal Finance Committee, hut also of 
the Secretary of State as conta'ined in the memoranda of Sir Malcolm 
Elailey to the Joint Parliamentary Committee and to whicii the Hon- 
ourable the Finance Member was no doubt a party. If the Provinces 

an' to enjoy their full share of the income-tax, the Federal Government 
would need mon^ money and for tha^t the excise duties on matches and 
tobacco and similar taxes were recommended to be Federal Eevenues*. 

But rny Plonourabhi friend has already appropriated those revenues to 

balance his Budget. 

Sir, one si)ecial feature of the TTonourablo Member’s Budget this year 
is that he has tried to tinker with the scientific planning of taxation. I 
have already csxpressed the view on several occasions, and T again wish 
to state that the time has come for the .Finance -Member of the Govern- 
ment of India to depend more and more on sptcilic duties for Customs 
revenue and on excise duties on manufactured products to meet the 
future demands of the Government. Much stress has been laid on the 
fact that the sugar excise duty will be a burden. We will have ample 
opportunities to discuss whether it will be a burden or it will not bo a 
burden, but in future; Budgets excise duties will be a general feature which 
we have to recognise and admit. And this is not a new surprise. The 
Percy Committee laid particular stress on it, and, even before that, the 
Taxation Inquiry Commiitcio made recommendations that tobacco should : 
be a Federal Eevenue and that source of revenue should be explored. 
While the Percy Committee suggested that the time was not yet ripe • 
for tobacco to bo taxed, the Honoiurable the Finance Member in his diffi- 
culty lias taxed that item. Sir, my grouse against the Finance Member 
is that the two crores which he has received as contribution from the 
British Government towards the cost of defencof of India he has appro- 
priated for meeting the exigencies, of the Central Government’s needs. 
But as one wlio lias read and followed the discussions of the various 
Federal Finance Sub-Committees* and the Percy Committee’s reports, I 
would have thought that this money, that came as a relief to the Cen- 
tral Government, would have gone to meet the needs of the, Provinces. 
But that hope has been belied. The Percy Committee^ recommended 
that matches should have an excise duty and foreshadowed that it was 
under active consideration of the Government of India. While the Gov- 
ernment of India have appropriated that excise revenue, how far it is 
purely the Government of India’s own recejiipts or whether it will go in 
future completely to meet the deficits of the Provincial Governments, 
that the Finance Member will have to consider in tlic near future. 

I have to utter one word of sympathy with the Finance Member on 
the way his colleague, the Kailway Member, has repudiated the^ contri- 
bution of six crores to the general finance for the last four years. The 
ironourable the Finance Member is so much afraid of the Honourable 
the Eailway Member that he does not state in his Budget speech that 
the Eailway Department should pay interest on these 24 crores that are 
now due to the general finances. 
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Mr. N, H. Joshi (Nominated Non-Oflicial): What will you get? 

Mr. B. Das: I want the capital and the interest. I want the Gov- 
ernment of India to claim from the railways not only the money, but 
the accruing interest on those outstandings at the rate at which the 
‘Companies pay interest on borrowed capital. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: That is simply a transfer from one pocket to an- 
•other of the same person. 

Mr. B. Das: My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, who is a party to the 
.Statutory Ka'ilway Authority, and who lias handed over the whole rail- 
ways to be managed or mismanaged, as it liked, by a constituted Bailway 
Authority, says that it is a transfer from one pocket to another. Cer- 
tainly not. It is from tlie tax-payer's pocket to an organised body who 
will manuge it as they like or mismanage it as they likci under the guise 
of commercial control. And we want a guarantee and I want my friend 
to make a statement that he is going to realise this accrued sum of Es. 24 
crores which the railways owe to us and that he believes that these six 
erores or 5-J crores which the P^rcy Committee took into account in the 
Federal Finance Committee's report would be a permanent feature of 
gentoral finance and the Bailway Statutory Authority will not evade 
.payment of it. 

Every year in the Budget discussion, I had the privilege of suggest- 
ing some new items of taxation, whicih the Government always evaded. 
Now also T would like to mention some new sources of taxation which might 
be exploited to the advantage of the nation. I suggest that there^ should 
be an excise duty on solid vegetable oil products, which is known as 
\ogetable ghee, that there should be speedy equalisation of the import 
duty and t^xcise duty on kerosene and allied products. Then, again, the 
Honourable the Finance Member is so afraid of Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, the l^ritisli Chancellor of the Exchequer, that ho cannot put aij 
export duty on gold. It is high time that he took courage in both hfi 
hands and givu us a parting gift in the shape of an export duty on gold. 

I would also welcome very much an import duty on rice so that Japanese 
and Siamese rice — like the Siamese twins — should not come in and lower 
the price of ric& in our country further. 

One particular feature, if you look at the receipts from taxation, is, 
as my Honourable frined. Sir Leslie Hudson, pointed out, that there is 
diminishing return throughout. I find that there is eyaaion of taxation 
in many directions- Take, for instance, the income-ta'X. I congratulate 
the Honourable the Finance Member and the Finance Secretary on the 
nice explanatory memorandum they have circulated in which they have 
given statistics and figures for ten years. We find from it that whilei in 
1921-22 income-tax receipts were Bs. 21,89 lakhs, they have now gone 
down to Bs. 17,15 lakhs; and the collection expenditure which was 20 
lakhs in 1921-22 has gone up to Es. 85 lakhs. But what has happened? 
The upper and lower middle classes are paying through the nose — the 
thousand rupees lower level has come and surcharges have come, but 
there has been evasion of taxation by the rich. W^hy should the rich 
evade taxation? Has the Honourable the Finance Member ever thought 
of it? 1 suggest that there should be an expert Committee to inquire as 
to how there is evasion of payment of income-taixes. Income-tax today 
.is a huge burden on the middle classes, lower and upper; while the 
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rich, the Bombay and Ahmedabad millowners, who stated on the floor 
of the House in 1926, “Eemove the cotton excise duty and we will return 
Ks. crores in the shape of additional income-tax*', continue to evade 
it and the result is that the receipts have come down to Ks. 17 crores; 
and if an expert Committee goes into it. it will find that the income-tax 
is evaded by the rich people. The time is not come yet when 1 will 
accept my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi’s dictum that there should be a 
capital levy in this country — I am not going to subscribe to that. Then, 
what is the other alternative ? ' Excise duty, specific duty a*nd non- 
evasion of income-tax by the rich. 

[ Siiid that my Honourable friend, the Finance Member had roused 
this inter-provincia'l bickering and it is sad to see Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
and Mr. Mody pleading for the poverty of Bombay; if you look at 
them, you will say that poverty is nowhere there; but I think Bengal 
needed this relief. If there was a Federation from 1931, Bengal would 
liave received this much-needed relief long before. T shall take this op- 
portunity on behalf of Bihar and Orissa also to accept with gratitude the 
generous gift of the Government of India towards the Eartliquake re- 
lief which my friend, Mr- Gaya Prasad Singh, also acknowledged. But 
my friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub, was ungenerous to refer to a certain 
statement of my very much respected and esteemed friend, Mr. Rajen- 
dra Prasad, that he made certain ungrateful observations in his com- 
munique to the Press. It is possible that the full text of the Budget 
speech was not available at the time, and already my friends from Bihar 
have made atonement for it and they have expressed their deep gratitude 
to the Central Government. As regards this donation of Ks. 1,75 lakhs, 
I tliink if the Government had capitalised it at four per cent, and given 
an interest free loan of nearly Ks. 35 to 40 crores, it would have done 
m\ich more towards the reconstruction of Bihar, than this donation 
wliich might be fritteirui away by the Local Government and local autho- 
rities, and the real construction of the earthquake area may not go on 
so rapidly. 

1 now come to the case of Orissa. Mr. Mody talked of subvention; 
although the Secretary of State has assured a subvention of Rs. 28*5 
lakhs for Orissa, Mr. Mitra yesterday pulled my leg a bit: the» Honour- 
able the Finance Member has taken no note of the ITubback Enquiry 
Committee which recommended that the Government of India should 
take eaAy steps to build the new Capital for Orissa at Puri and Cuttack, 
so that, when the Governor will be appointed next year, he can take 
charge of the Orissa administration without any trouble over accommo- 
dation. In writings in the press I have expressed the* view that at least 
hs. eight lakhs should have been budgeted for this year by the Govern- 
ment of India*, and I hope that in a supplementary demand they will 
bring it up so that the Government of Bihar and Orissa can make a start 
with the capital construction in Orissa. 

One good feature of the Budget is the strength of the financial posi- 
tion of the Government of India; and T welcome also the fact that our 
debt position is much better. But the Honourable the Finance Member 
Has not taken * us into confidence as to hpw much of our sterling loans 
was converted in England at low rates of interest: we know that last year 
Britain took the advantage of converting , £2,000 rnillion of her debt 
low rates of interest. I do hope the Honourable the 
Finance Member will tell us that he has converted all our sterling loans 
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which were carrying high rates of interest to low rates of interest; and in 
fact he told us last year some time that he was in communication with 
the British Government: I hope he^ will tell us how much of the war 
loan, which we bore as a generous contribution to England, has been 
converted to lower rates of interest: in equity, Britain ought to permit 
India to convfrt all her sterling loans to a lower rate of interest — 2^ or 
three per cent, as Britain did all her owm war debts. . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon- 
ourable Member must conclude now. 

Mr. B. Das: Although 1 concede to my friend the strength and 
soundness of iiis Government finance, I do not concede that he has 
brought strength to the national finance of India. The economic distress, 
due to the ISd. ratio currency further depressed through the rupee being 
linked to the sterling in 1931, has rendered the coffers of the Government 
poor, it luis made the country so poor that tlic Einance Member has now 
to depend for his Budget on the liarvest and monsoon as Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson used to do in 1910 and 1912 when the late Mr. Gokhale was the 
champion of ])ublic finance in India. It is a pity that in the year 1934 
8ir George Schuster should be thinking of harvests and monsoons. There- 
fore^, as my friend, Mr. Mody, pointed out, T ask the Finance Member, 
if he cannot fluring the short time, he will be with us, do anything to 
improve the position, to at least leave a comprehensive note to his successor 
that Indian industries must be developed and fostered, because only by 
that method the economic resources of tlie country will flourisli. Only 
sound national finance — ^not sound Government finance — ^will bring in 
Ruecoiir to tlie economic position in the country and remove the economic 
distress of the nation, and bring prosperity to India. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, we arc faced with a very difficult situation 
in criticising this Budget, as we remember tliat it is the last Budget of 
a great Finance Member who has presided over the financial destinies of 
this country for the past six years and wdio lias tried his best to put Indian 
finance on a sound basis. Sir, I beg to submit tliat I have not been 
able to peruse the 51 pages of his speech along with the explanatory 
note as carefully ns I ought to have done during the short time at my 
disi^osal. Not being an economist or a mathematician, I have not the 
same capacity fo understand figures and the many economic problems 
discussed in the speech, and T think within the short time at my disposal 
it will not be possible for me to tr^iverse the whole field that has been 
traversed in this great speech of the Honourable the Finance Member. 
Yet. Sir, T feel it my duty to say a word or two about mjitters presented 
to us in the Budget speech. It is not possible, nor is it desirable, that 
in a general discussion every one of us can or should traverse the whole 
field, and so, many Members liave taken up only particular aspects of 
the Budget in this general discussion. 

Sir, let me first say something about the military budget. No doubt, 
it is a matter for satisfaction that the military budget has been reduced 
to 44 crores 38 lakhs for the next year, but, as has been observed by 
the Honourable the Finance Member himself, this has been possible 
largely to unforeseen savings from low level of prices and also to post- 
ponement of re-equipment and building programme and a reduction of 
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slocks of stores and permanent retrenchments and economies. Sir, in 
times of peace, i do not think any country is justified in keeping its 
iniJitary expenditure at more than 20 per cent, of the general revenues 
of the country. That was the dictum of the Brussels Conference, and 
I see that the time is yet far off when w'e can come to that desired figure. 
Wo hate been urging and urging for the Indianisation of the Army, and 
L think, if a large proportion of the British Army, that is now stationed 
iu -India, were replaced by Indian soldiers, much of the military expendi- 
liire could be reduced. That is a thing which we have been pressing in 
this House year in and year out, but that has not been heeded to, 
hut I think the Finance Member is not to be blamed for it. 1 am not 
out; of those who will charge the Finance Member with all the sins of 
I'very one whose case he has to present. There may be certain people 
wlio even connect natural 'disasters like the earthquake with the sins of 
my friends like Eaja Bahadur Krishnamachariar. 1 have not got that 
mentality, and I think that no man who has any common sense would 
make such statements openly in public. By this 1 am not to be under- 
stood that the Finance Member is not responsible .... 

An Honourable Member: For the earthquake? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: My friend says ‘‘for the earthquake/’. If my 
friend accepts that logic, and 1 Ixdieve he accepts it, — I for one would 
exonerate the Finance Moinher from all liability due to these unfortunate 
occurrences. Sir, the Finance ^lember has tried his best to produce a 
budget ill these timf?s of economic depression and natural disaster with 
MS ujuch sympathy and (iare as it was ])ossible for him to do, and for 
that. Sir, the thanks of this whole TTouse, not merely of the Provinces 
of Bengal and Bihar, but the thanks of the whole House are due to him, 
l)cc*aiisc wo must all l)t‘ detqily grateful to him for tlu', very generous relief 
li(‘ has afforded to the unfortunate Province of Bihar, and, in this action 
of his, Sir,. w(‘ find Schuster the man and not Schuster the financier, 
Mild, if Honourable Members were inclined to make a true and just esti- 
hiMle of the services rendered by that great financier, they will find 
in it. the? things that arc* iqqx^nnosfc in his heart to benefit tin* country. 

I wish, Sir, that he had also the same free hand in framing the military 
budget, but as he has not a hand in it, he had no other alternative but 
Mccept the figiirt»s given by the military authorities. 

Sir, [ have another gncvance against the Government, and not against 
the Finance Member. My belief is that retrenchment has not been carried 
out to the fullest extent necessary considering the needs of the country 
the present moment. Honourable Members are aware that there is 
fimito distress everywhere in the country, and there is also 'great destitu- 
tion in the country. Look at the poor agricultural masses. They hardly 
one meal a day. Look at the professional man. His income lias 
been reduced by more than fifty per cent., and yet. Sir, we do not find 
tbat much has been done to retrench the salaries of highly paid officials 
of the Government. At one time it occurred to me whether we exist 
for the services, T mean whether the poor tax-payers exist for the 
'^ovvices, or the services exist for the people. In private firms, Sir. I 
know people who were drawing Es. 500 and lls. 600 have been told that . 
^bey could not be paid so much ; they were told that they could be paid 
^ot more than Bs. 200 and they were told "You can stay on if you like, 
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we shall try to keep you on, but we cannot pay you more. If you think 
that you deserve more and you cannot continue your services here for 
less than the salary you are now getting, you can leave”. And we 
know that they accepted it. If the same ultimatum had been given, 
and if it were possible for us to give the same ultimatum from the floor 
of this House to the high paid ofiicers of the Government: ‘‘We can pay 
you this much and not more.*’ I believe that many would have stuck 
to their posts, not only because ihey would not bo able to get higher 
salaries elsewhere, but also because of a high sense of patriotic duty and 
also a sense of serving India for which the Englislimen have come out 
here. In this connection I have suggested more than once, in these hard 
days not to retrench men, but to retrench the Sialaries. (Hear, hear.) 
And I know from the lips of retrenched men and also from those who 
expect retrenchment that it is better to have lesser salaries than to be 
retrenched and thrown on the streets. What I, therefore, say is, don't 
retrench a single individual in this time of distress and deprive tliem of 
their bread, though that is what tlie Government are doing. The Govern- 
ment are retrenching men, not the salaries. I beg to submit that, if 
better times (iome, they will have their high salaries, but wdien better 
times are not in sight, please don't retrench a single individual and make 
them starve in order to keep a few highly paid officials in service. 

When I looked through the demands for grants, T found that justice 
had not been done to certain departments wdiich deserved more considera- 
tion than others. The great Viceroy, Lord Curzon, had a great imagina- 
tion wdien he undertook measures to preserve the ancient monuments 
and relics of ancient civilisation and started the Department of Archieo- 
logy. And wdiat is the Jgi'ant? Nobody speaks for the Department. 
Wiiat is the grant for ihe Department? Tt is only a litile over Es. 10 
lakhs. T say that for a Department like that, wdiich throws valuable 
light on the history of our ancient culture and civilization — such as the 
Indus valley civilisation — ^is unable to carry on the work as it should, 
as the department is being starved at jirescnt and cannot carry on their 
great work for w’ant of an adequate number of subordinates and officers. 
There is no provision for even training probationers in that Department, 
'which is a specialised department. I think some attention should have 
been paid to this Department Avhicli will throw much light into the 
greatness of our ancient Indian history and civilisation. 

There have been certain excise duties on certain articles ahmft which 
much has been said in this House, and there has also been obiection to 
the same. So, I shall not traverse the same ground over again. With 
respect to matches, I do not know whether it wdll yield much in the shape 
of excise revenue considering that the indigenous method of iron and stone 
for making fire may be resorted to when we find that matches are very 
dear. 

As regards postal and telegraph rates, we would have, welcomed a two 
pice postcard instead of a four pice envelope, and that would have given 
more relief to the poor. We expected the abolition of income-tax on 
Es.' 2,000' rfnd b^ow .and also the imposition of surtax, but that has not 
-been done. We have. 'been told of agricultural and industrial expansion. 
There . may be . industrial expansion. but what ^is meant 
by agricultural expansion . I do not really understand. 0^ 
course, I find mention of ifrfgation works being undertaken, 
and if that is called expansion, I submit that such expansion 
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not needed, for when steps have been taken to guard against overpro- 
duction of sugar, why not take the same steps about agricultural produce 
aJsol^ We find one line in the statement of the Finance Member that 
certain legislation will be brought into this House by which the Local 
Governments will be able to fix the price of sugar. Why not do the same 
thing with respect to rice wliich affects millions of my countrymen ? If 
Government can do this with respect to one agricultural produce, I mean, 
sugar cane, how can it not bo done with respect to rice? As regards 

finding out ways and ineans^ I am not an expert in the matter, and I 

cannot say. We leave it to the Government to devise meang to see that 

tlie price of paddy or rice does not go down below a certain level. Of 

course, I agree with my Honourable friend as regards the difficulties of 
production control : probably it is not possible to have production control 
at the present moment as it is being undertaken in the United States of 
America. 

About certain grant to Bengal which is rather a belated one, there is 
raised some protest from some quarters beginning with my TTononrahle 
friend, Mr. Reddi, down to my Honourable friend. Sir Cowasji Tehangir. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: It is not a grant. It is onr own money which 
we arc getting back. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Yes, but they say grant. Even if it were so, 
T can well understand Sir Cowasji Tehangir protesting against this just 
adjustment of Bengal’s claim, but T do not understand why my Honourable 
friend from ^Eadras should object to it. If he looks at his own contribution 
Vo the central finances I think he will be disillusioned immediately, but 
])r()hahl.y that is not his task. 

An Honourable Member: ^Madras is a poor ])rovinco. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I think that my Honourable friend. Sir Cowasji 
fb'h.Miigir, was a little too hard uyion Bengal when he referred to it. I 
quite syin])athise with him when he pleads for his own Presidency, but 
the way in wlicih lu^ put it led us to think that in his heart of hearts he 
is jealous, and, whether he gets anything or not, ho wants that Bengal 
should not get it. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: That is not correct. 

Mr.^ President (Tlie Honourable Sir Slianmukhani (^hetty): The 
Tlouonrable l\Tembc*r must conclude now. 


Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: 1^lie wliole subject lias been dealt witli in a very 
al)l(i and dignified manner l)y the Honourable ^lembcr from Bengal, Sir 
Ahdur Rahim. 


Ejustly, I may say that we are all grateful to Die Finance Member for the 
balanced Budget whicli he lias producial and for the six years of service 
which he lias render(‘d to India; and we wish him all happiness in his rtitire- 
J^ient and we hope that he will never forget India, and, quoting the vrords 
of our great Poet Tagore, I would say to him: 

Haiti: Sundnra taha 
Biflayer Man."* 

“Let love’s roseate hue 
Pervade our farewell to V 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi: Mr. President, though I have the honour of following 
my ■ TToiiourable friend from Bengal, I assure you that I have no desire 
to turn this debate into a wrangle between Bombay and Bengal and other 
Provinces. We all know how grievously our country has suffered on 
account of the inter-communal wTanglcs. T am afraid, if we do not act 
wisely, it is quite possible that our country may suffer still more on account 
of inter-provincial jealousies. Moreover, I sluill have an opportunity of 
speaking on this subject later on, but T would say one word to the Govern- 
ment of India and to the Members of the Legislature, that, in a matter of 
this kind, w’here the rights of the different Provinces are concerned, it is 
much better that the decision should be left to an impartial and scientifie 
body than that .a decision should be taken by either a Government or a 
Legislature on i^olitical grounds. 

When tlic Honourable the Finance Member made his speech, he gave 
us one warning. He said whatever we may say about his Budget, we 
must not say that ho or the Government which he represents was drifting. 
I was one of the Members who, during the discussion of the Bailway 
Budget, stated that the Government of India were drifting and were 
being carried one way or the other cither by the force of tlie current of 
the stream or by Die breeze which blows over it. I assure you and the 
Honourable tlie Finance Member that T shall not say that the Government 
are drifting, but T should be permitted to find out how far the proposals 
made by tlie (lovernmeiit of India arc made in accordance with a plan 
whi(?h they liad ninde before and announced before. Before going into 
the details, I must say one thing, that the Honourable the Finance 
Member has given a long cx])huiaiion as to what the Government of India 
have Ix't'n doing. He says that not only our Budget is balanced, but 
that tlie economic condition of the country is improved. I am glad of 
one tiling, that Die Honourable the Finance Member lias Diougbt il right 
to givt' au ^‘Xplnnation as regards the critie.ism N\liich has been offered on 
this point. 1 f(*el that his ex])lanalion is plausible. However, T am grate- 
ful to the Hoiionrahle (he Fiiiaiieo Member that after all be is not 
indifferent io our criticism. H(' has shown himself responsive to tlif' 
criticism, and 1 feel that Dk? battle for having a planned (atonomies in this 
country, if not half won, is at least seriously begun. 1 feel that as the 
, subject of ])l;mned economy is going to be discussed on a cut motion, J 
shall not dt'al witli that suhjeet fully, but T would try to examine the 
Budget of the I loiioumblo Du' Finance Member from this point of ^iew. 

Tlie Honourabh‘ the Finance Member has brought out a balanced 
Budget and he has done that by four methods, firstly, he has reduced 
till*, contribution for Du' avoidance and rtaluction of debt. Well, we must 
admit that ho lias done it by a plan. S(‘(iondly, he has received some 
grant from the Jlrilisli Government on account of the decision of the 
Capitation Tribunal. 1 am sure, this is not by a plan. He has received 
some money by way of recovery of the loan from the Persian Government. 
Then, the Honourable the Finance Member has also balanced the Budget, 
because the rate of interest has come down and we have to pay a smaller 
amount of money by way of interest on the loans that we have taken. 
I am sure, even the Honourable the Finance Member, although he claims 
that he has on the whole riot only protected the credit of this country, 
but improved it, still I am sure he will not say that the world factor has 
not played an important part in this matter. Is there a country in the 
world where the rate of interest has not gone down? People in the whole 
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world find it difficult to get their money employed. They have no 
confidence in the private capitalists. They are willing to offer money to 
Governments and all over the world the rate of interest has gone down, 
and although I am prepared to give the Honourable the Finance Member 
whatever credit may be due for the steps which he has taken to buttress 
our credit, still, I am sure, he will have to admit that the credit is not 
entirely due to him. 

Then, the Finance Member has stated that the British Government has 
postponed the payment of interest on the war debts. May I ask the 
Honourable the Finance Member what steps he lias taken as the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has done for the cancellation of war debts? 
Tt is not enough that we should postpone the payment of the interest on 
war debt, but, as the other Governments in the world have taken active 
ste}>s for the cancellation of the war debts, T think it is the duty of our 
Government to follow suit. 

Then, the Honourable the Finance Member has balanced his Budget by 
making a cut in the ex])enditure. He has in the first place cut 

.3 p-M. down tlie salaries. I feel that there are some officers maintained 
by our Government in whose salary a cut may justifiably be made. But [ 
feel that a cut made in tlui salaries of people, who get very small salaries 
and who have no margin of saving, is a wrong thing. It is a wrong done to 
those individuals and it is a wrong done to the country, because, by 
nnlucing tlie jiurchasing power of a large number of people, we are not 
hel]»ing towards the rec.overy which we arc all aiming at. 

Then, the TTonourable the Finance Member has also balanced the Budget 
by refusing to spend money on ])rojccts on which we should have spent 
money. I shall not go into the question of industrial development, but 
1 shall vestried myself to some objects on which the Governnumt of India 
should have S])ent money. The Government of India are not paying a 
large number of their men ])roperly. They have not ])rovided for their 
future. Take, for instane.e, the inferior servants. They get a sui dl pension 
of either Bs. 4 or Bs. (i a month. The Government of India should have 
increased their pensions, and, if they had increased their pensions, the 
])urehasing ])ower of these peo])le would have gone u]). Well, I shall not 
go into this ([uestion also at length, because, by your indulgence and by 
the indulgence of the House, I may be able to place that siibjc'ct before 
tlu' Fhmse at gn‘at(*r length on another occasion. 

Tlwni, the Honourable tlie Finance Member has balanced In’s Budget by 
frc'sh taxation. I shall not also go into tile details of tlie tuxaiion proposals 
on this occasion, as I feel that that subjt;ct Tiiay l)t‘ dealt with more fully 
on another occasion, but I shall say this that the Honourable the Finance 
Member is still pursuing his iniquitous policy of taxing people w'ithoiit any 
regard to their ability to pay taxes. Ho has been increasing our indirect 
taxation, which falls upon the people not in accordance with their ability 
to pay such taxation, but in accordance wdtli the goods which they consume. 
Tlien, the Honourable the Finance Member must remember that when we 
levy taxation, we must see why we are levying that taxation. Everybody 
here admits that a major portion of the Government of India's revenues 
is spent on military expenditure and this military expenditure is necessary 
not, certainly, so much in the interest of the poor people who have 
nothing to lose, but in the interest of the rich people. I had, therefore, 
hoped that the Honourable the Finance Member would have made a 
change in his policy in the matter of taxation. Unfortunately he has not 
done that. 
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Now, I shall deal with one subject which the Honourable the Finance 
Member has dealt with in his speech. The Honourable the Finance 
Member has shown that on the whole, on account of his policy, the 
country's trade has improved and is improving and that the condition of 
the mass of agriculturists also has improved to some extent. I shall try 
to examine these statements, Mr. President, in the few minutes which 
I have now before me. It is true that so far as our trade is concerned, our 
exports have gone up a bit and our imports are also reduced and, on the 
whole, the Honourable the Finance Member may take some credit for 
what he calls the favourable balance of trade. But what the country 
needs more than a favourable balance of trade is a larger volume of trade 
and the TTonourable the Finance Member will admit that our trade has 
gone down to half of what it used to be. Then let us examine a few figures 
of ex])orts and imports. Our exports have gone up, because our exports 
of cotton have improved. Here, again, this increase of exports is not due 
entirely to Government. Our exports had gone down, because Japan had 
boycotted us. It is true they gave an opportunity to Government to 
negotiate with Japan, but, on the whole, if this is a plan, it is a plan 
which is not voluntary, but one which was forced upon Government by 
ariotluir nation. Then, there is the increase in our exports of oilseeds. 
Here, again, one must observe that this increase may not be a permanent 
one. We have yet to see whether this increase is a permanent one and 
is not due to fortuitous circumstances. As regards imports, our imports 
have gone down, especially in cloth and in sugar. T do not wish to deal 
with these two subjects now, because I shall have another opportunity of 
dealing with them. But still I would like the Honourable the Finance 
Member to c.onsider this question very seriously that, what the country 
n.eeds more, is not a more favourable balance of trade, but an increase of 
trade all along. 

Secondly, I would like the Honourable the Financ.e Member also to 
consider whether a trade consisting of our importing manufactured goods 
and exporting raw goods is the right kind of trade, and whether we should 
not follow a ])olicy by which there will be an exchange of manufactured 
goods between ourselves and the other countries. 

The Honourable the Finance Member has also made the statement in 
^ justification of his policy on page 42 that tlie condition of the agricultural 
masses is genera 11 y improving and he says that they have at least sufficient 
to eat. Now, T may not know much about the condition of the agricultural 
masses in this country, but it is a well-known fact that people in India 
take only one meal a day and we have yet to know an agriculturist who has 
got sufficient to cat. Ilien the Honourable the Finance Member states 
that the agriculturist in this country, besides having sufficient to eat, 
has cash in hand to pay taxes altliough the money required is smaller. 
Now’, I do not know whether the taxes which the agricultural masses pay 
to this Government by way of indirect taxation have been reduced. 1 have 
not know’n that fact. It is quite possible the Provincial Governments 
may have given them some suspension of land revenue and even some 
remission, but that is a very small part of the taxation which the poor 
people pay in this country, and, although it is (piite possible, they may 
have paid the taxes instead of losing their lands on account of other 
holdings of the small gold which they may have had, or by .starving 
themselves, it is not right to say that their condition has improved. 
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Thirdly, the Honourable the Finance Member relied on certain figures 
of consumption of goods in justification of the statement he has made that 
the condition of the people is improving. He has given on page 42 of Ms 
speech certain figures of consumption — cloth consumption, kerosene con- 
sumption, consumption of salt, etc. Now, if we look into these figures, 
we shall find that in cloth alone there is a small increase of consumption 
of 11 per cent over the average, but that is in quantity. If you take the 
value, there is a decrease from 100 per cent to 69 per cent, — a decrease 
of 31 per cent. Then, in the matter of kerosene oil, there is a decrease 
even in the consumption by- the poor people of kerosene: the decrease 
is of eight per cent in quantity and of 26 per cent in value. In salt, 
there is a decrease of four per cent in quantity and a decrease of 18 per 
cent in value. 

Now, the Honourable the Finance Member says that the agricultural 
masses have money sufficient to eat, sufficient to pay the Government taxes 
and sufficient to purchase what he calls necessities at a reasonable standard. 
T shall not go into any further details, but T wish to say this that the 
figures which he has given do not show that the consumption has gone up. 
Secondly, what the Honourable the Finance Member sliould have realised 
was that if the condition of the people had remained the same — it may not 
have improved, — the consumption should have improved, bec.ausc the 
])rices have goru? down. Thirdly, what the Honourable the P^inauce Member 
should have also realised was that the population of India has also increased 
and so it is not enough that the consumption in mere (quantity should 
remain the same or should increase. He must show’ that the consumption 
has increased in proportion to the fall in prices and in ])roportion to the 
increase in population. I feel that, on the whole, the Honourable the 
P'inance Member had not given us figures to show that the condition of the 
ptiople had improved. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Mr. President, on a famous 
occasion, which you may perhaps bo able to recall, the Finance ember of 
a Provincial Government, after listening to nearly fit) speeches which ht‘gan 
with congratulations and ended wdth a severe criticism of his Budget pro- 
posals, consoled himself with the scriptural saying: 

“Woe unto thee wlien all men speak well of thee.” 

r am not perfectly certain w'hcthor that is not the feeling of the I fonour- 
ai)le the P'inance Member on the ])resent occasion, for Afc'mher after 
.Member, who got up to praise and congratulate the TTonourahl(‘ the P'inanco 
•Miunbcr on what they cfilled the balanced Budget, ended with a scries of 
criticisms which must necessarily destroy tlie whole scheme of liis Budget. 

1 propose in the very few minutes at my disposal to examine only a 
lew features of tlic Budget and particularly those which generally receive 
the least amount of attention from Honourable Members in this House. I 
will refer particularly to his proposals regarding the nnlemption of the debt. 
He has reduced it to three crores in the present yi'iir, whereas, under the 
scheme which w^as accepted in 1924, the amount onglit to have been seven 
crores and eight lakhs. You are aware, Mr. President, and in fact on that 
occasion, as is usual with you on financial questions, you took a very 
prominent part in the debate when Sir Basil Blackett put forward the 
scheme in 1924 that the debt redemption fund should be based on a sum of 
four crores for all debts that were incurred before the 1st April, 1924, and 
proportion of IJ per cent, of all loans that might be borrowed thereafter. 
There is no question of differentiation betw’een productive and non-produc- 
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tive debts. The IJ per cent, was based on the scheme that a SO-year 
period of redemption was necessary for all debts that were taken after the 
year 1924. There were many debts taken out after that year, practically 
all of which were productive debts. But that did not affect the argument 
of Sir Basil Blackett at that time. You and others protested 

against that scheme at the time. You said that the 

amount set apart for debt redemption was far too high, 
but Sir Basil Blackett’s reply then was that it was a raid 
on the Sinking Fund that you wanted to carry out and he protested vehe- 
mently against tliat raid. I wish Sir Basil Blackett, by some Divine dis- 
pensation to which riiy Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, referred, 
was now in this House and on my side of the House and I wish that he 
would repeat the statements that he then made about the “raid on the 
Sinking Fund”, the immorality of that raid and the fact that it would 
immediately decrease the position and the financial credit of this country. 
Now, my Honourable friend has suggested, and T am not quarrelling with 
his suggestion, that he is justified in reducing the debt to three crores. My 
quarrel with him and throughout his proposals in this Budget is this that, 
while he has taken very good care about the present Budget, ho has un- 
necessarily entered caveats against similar proposals for the future, and. 
therefore, has jeopardised the position so far as the future is concornod. If 
a debt redemption of three crores is necessary and is sufficient today, if 
it was all that was required for the current year and if it is all that is 
required for the next year, then, why, T ask, has the Honourable the Finance 
Member put in a caveat that it does not mean a pcjrmatjent provision, that 
it should not be understood to be a permanent arrangement and that no 
future Finance Member, no successor of his, can take this as a prec.edent ? 
Why has he got this financial precedent for himself and why does he not 
allow the, same preced(*ut to bo followed by others who may succeed him 
and may be inclined to accept it ? Not only that, but if you were to 
examine the jiroposals of the Honourabh' the binance Member, you will 
find that in various other manners also he has similarly failed to provide 
for the usual redemption funds. Take the Posts and Telegraphs Depart - 
mc'ut. There is generally a sum of about 30 lakhs ])rovidcd in the Depn - 
ciation Fund of that Department, but the Honourabl(? the Finance Momlx r 
' has not provided that fund this year. He says he lias not provided it 
and he does not pro])Ose to provide it. But he (niters a caveat again and 
says that this must not be understood to be a permanent arningemcnt. lit* 
says “I have done it, but nobody else shall have the right to do it”. It 
is against that attitude that I complain and it is against that attitude that 
I venture to cnt(*r a very humble protest. If the Honourable the Finance 
Member was satisfied, and, according to his own showing, he is satisfied 
that unless the railway revenues are prepared to give their usual contribu- 
tion for amortization of their portion of the debt, the general revenues 
should not be called upon to put into the debt redemption fund any amount 
of money. Then, I ask, why has he not turned it into a permanent arrange- 
ment? If he says, for the unproductive debt, we have now* to provide on 
the same, basis as Sir Basil Blackf?t.t did, namely, on a 80-ye«ar basis, I 
am agreeable to provide 2^ crores at per cent. Then, so far as the 
railway debt is concerned, provide for it only to the extent that the railw.> ^ 
are able to provide or contribute to the general revenues. I can undci- 
stand that as a Ic'gitimate position to take up. I can understand that as 
a fair position to take, fair to himself and fair to his successors and fair 
to the future Federal Government of which he now speaks with bated 
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J shall 


XU question of the excise duties. I have a feeling 

that in this Budget the Honourable the Finance Member has queered the 
whole pitch of the future Federal Government. I have a feelin" that while 
we at one time thought that the Federation was in the offing very soon 
and the Reserve Bank Bill was passed on the basis that it would come into 
existence very soon, this Budget has put off the date of the Federation 
more than anything else has done. I was a member of the Federal Finance 
Committee and 1 know the discussions that took place between the British 
Indian delegates and the States represen tativee. and. if there is one im- 
pression clearly, unmistakably and indelibly fixed on mv mind, it is the 
impression that the States representatives refused to enter into a Federa- 
tion unless they were perfectly satisfied that they would be entering a 
Federation whose Budget was already well balanced. The Honourable 
the Finance Member, by raiding— I use that word again— not merely the 
Sinking b und or the Debt Redemption Fund but by raiding and mortgaging 
the future reserves which were allotted to the Federation to which my 
Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, has referred, and by levying excise duties 
\\hi(*h were spcHufically set apart for the Federation when it started func- 
tioning, has made it very difficult for me to foresee when that Federation 
will come into existence at all. Tie has levied tin excise duty on rniitches; 
he has levied an excise duty on tobacco; he has levied an excise duty on 
sugar. In connection with these duties, I can understand the Honourable 
the Finance IMember's position theoretically, so far as the proposals of the 
Iod(‘ral Finance (!?ommittce or of tlie Federation are concerned. We came 
to the conclusion lhat at any time, owing to a protective duty, the Finance 
Member for the time being would be justified in levying, what I might call, 
a countervailing excise dut^^ and ihe loss to the reviuuies which was suffered 
on account of high ])roteciion can and mnsl be mode good by a countervail- 
ing excise duty. T liavo no quarrel at all with that principle. But 1 do 
have a quarrel with this fact that even that duty was looked upon as a 
future Federal duty, in fact all excise duties were looked upon as tin* future 
I'i'deral duties and tin* Honourable the Finance Member has cornered that 
duty also. What is h'ft for the Federation to develop in the futun* T am 
unal)le to understand. What are the new taxes? Wo spent days and 
months and ap})roachod different phases of the question tlmnigh all possible 
committees and with all tlie help of the India Office, and the. Federal Finance 
Committee have devised ways and means for the fiitiiri* Federation and 
have given new sources of revenue and tlie only s(Mirces of revenue that 
wore thought of were some of these excise duties which the Honourable the 
liuance Member has levied now. In spite of levying those duties, ho has 


spite 

hc(‘n unable to !)alaTice his budget, for I 
balanced J^udget, but a deficit Budget. 


do call this Budget, not a 


Now, I come to tlie question of Bengal. Lot me sav at once that not 
only do I not grudge the relief that has been given to Bengal, but I welcome 
tmit relief to Bengal. If my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, thinks or 
^^^be extremism of his advocacy for Bengal should make him suspect all 
the criticisms advanced against this proposal, then, all I can say is that 
bo is doing an injustice to himself and less than justice to his Province. 
The point of view of some of us was that if this remission should be given 
lo Bengal at any time, it should come as part of the full Federal Financial 
scheme, so that the sort of wrangles that we have heard in this House 
during the last two days, the conflicts between one Province and another 
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and the claims put forward by Bombay on the one hand and by Orissa 
on the other and by the Punjab on the third, all these might disappear 
when Honourable Members and the country realise that this is part of a 
scheme of Federal Finance, which, as my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, has 
rightly pointed out, has not been evolved by the Government of India, 
but which has been evolved by some arbitral power, by a third party and 
by an outside authority. That was the burden of our complaint, not that 
Bengal has got an advantage which she does not deserve. 

Let me refer to only one other point which is perhaps outside the scheme 
of the Budget, but I feel I must refer to it as some portions of the speech 
of the Honourable the Finance Member have given me an opportunity of 
referring to it. The Honourable the Finaiuie Member in paragraph 35 of 
his Budget speech says: 

“In the second place, the proposal to hand over at least half the jute export duty 
to Bengal and t(^ other jut© producing Provinces is included in the White Paper plan 
and this affords us some basis for our present proposal.” 

Here I must stop and say that the Honourable the Finance Member 
has also suggested that he must satisfy himself and the Goveniment of 
India must satisfy themselves “that the Bengal (loverniiKuit and the 
Bengal Legislature are doing all that is possible to help themselves”. I 
ask th'e Honourable the Finance Member to tell this House, to take this 
House" into his confidence and tell us how he has satisfied himself that 
the Bengal Council and tlie Bengal Government arc doing all that they 
can possibly do and see that their resources are fully exploited. This is 
a condition very easily suggested, but I venture very humbly to suggest 
that not even with all his industry and not even with all his desire to go 
into these questions, will the IIon6urablc the Finance !Mernbt*r be able 
to check the expenditure of the Government of Bengal or to examine all 
the reasons why the Government of Bengal, and, particularly, the Bengal 
Legislature, has not exploited all its resources. 

Now, I come to the point that 1 wish sf)ecifically to refer to, thougii it 
is partly outside the Budget. The Honourable the Finance Member 
says : 

“I must again nniko it quite dear that the whole of these proposals must be 
regarded as purely of a provisional nature to deal with the immediate situation and as 
in no w'ay creating a permanent arrangement wliich could he regarded as anticipating 
^the final decision of Parliament in this matter.” 

This is not the first occasion that the Honourable the Finance Member 
has guarded himself by saying that he should not be unders'tood as 
anticipating the final decision of Parliament. I would not have taken 
serious notice of it, T would not have referred to it, but for the fact that 
there are some Members of the House of Commons wlio arc constantly 
making attacks against their ^own Consuls in this country, against the 
Governors and Viceroys for whis])ering a word here or a word there about the 
future coming Constitution. I have seen references in the House of Com- 
mons by Members who ought to know better if I may say so by the die- 
hard gnnip attacking Governors and Viceroys, because they venture to say 
that ill the future Federal Government, India may have this or that right or 
that the Indian people will have this responsibility or that responsibility- 
I do not know what wo liave come to in this country, when no Governor 
and no Viceroy can make a speech without being taken to task by some 
body or other in the House of Commons, and especially when a Governor 
or a Viceroy or some responsible Finance Member of the Government of 
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India makes this statement on the authority of the declared intentions 
and purpose of His Majesty’s Government themselves and is not making 
those statements of his own accord, I wish to enter a very emphatic 
protest against this attitude on the part of some of the Members of the 
House of Commons. There is one thing in this c6untrv which is much 
more important than even financial equilibrium and those who know the 
administration of the country realise that respect for constituted authority 
is one of the gravest problems in all countries in this world today (Hear, 
hear), and now that so many countries are involved in unrest and that the 
constitutions of the various countries are in the melting pot, those who 
arc at the helm of affairs must see that they do not utter anything which 
will in any way throw obstacles in the way of that reapect for constituted 
authority being kept up. This is the time wdien young men, coming out 
of scjhools and colleges and unable to get a living and unable to make 
both ends meet, are trying to preach against all constituted authority as 
being an evil in itself. This is the time in this country when young 
ladies in their gilded salons talk of socialism and communism. Is this 
the time when the die-hard section of the British Parliament should do 
everything in their power, day in and day out, by questions and by 
motions to put all obstacles that they can place — even though their anxiety 
to whittle down the White Paper or even to deny a constitution for India 
may he taken for granted, — ^is this the time that they should ridicule 
their Consuls and pro-Consuls who are sent out by the British Govern- 
ment to this country, — is this the time to make their position intolerable 
and to lower them in the esteem in which they are held by the people 
of this country?. For, let me say quite clearly that if these attempts go 
on unchecked, if these sorts of attacks are indulged in more and more, 
it is not I, it is not the agitator, it is not the man who practises civil dis- 
obedience who will bring your Government into contempt, it is not the 
newspaper man that will bring your Government into contempt, but it 
is the respectable and responsible Members of the British Parliament, men 
in high position in the conservative ranks of Great Britain, it is thev that 
will bring the Government of India into contempt; it is they, more than 
anybody else, who should be proceeded against under the various sections 
of tlie Acts that have been passed by this Legislature. (Applause.) I 
deem it my duty to say this, because during the last few days particularly 
I have been seeing attacks against these great administrators who have 
been sent to this country. My voice may not (%nrrv far, but I liopc, in 
some way or other, the Government of India will make the views of this 
House felt on this matter and they will communicate to His Majesty’s 
Government that those who are attacking the Governors and Viceroys in 
this country in. this manner are doing no good to this country, certainly no 
good to themselves, and the sooner they stop these atiacks, the better. 
Let it bo remembered that those gentlemen who are attacked follow a dual 
policy with the permission and the authority of the Government in 
Fngland. If the Officers here are to follow a dual policy, it means, on 
the one hand they should put down all revolutionary movements, and, on 
the other, they should encourage ell ideas of rkorm. Now that one 
policy has succeeded, the country thinks that the people are taking 
advantage of it and those people, who are now giving room for that 
su^icion, are the people who will justify the name “Perfidious Albion” 
which has resounded in history, decade after decade and in country after 
country. (Interruption.^ It is difficult to follow the intricacies of the 
^md of my Honourable friend, electrical as it is oii so many occasions. 
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Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member's {ime is up. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Well, Sir, I will conclude by 
saying that while I do not have serious objections to some of the proposals 
of the Honourable the Finance Membei*, I must say that this Budget is 
not a balanced Budget, and that I feel . grave apprehensions as to its 
repercussions on the future Budgets, particularly when and if the Federa- 
tion ever comes into existence. 


Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Sir, let me pay my humble tribute to my Hon- 
ourable friend, Sir George Schuster, for his achievements which are by 
no means inconsiderable. His term of office has been a period of stress 
and strain, and Ik has shown conspicuous ability in grappling with the 
complex financial problems and steering India’s finances safely through 
Kjcks and shoals. I am sure. Sir, his name will go down in history. 

Sir, we the Members from Bengal are grateful to him, for he is the 
first Finance Member of the Government of India to recognise Bengal’s 
legitimate claim to the jute duty. It is very gratifying that Bengal has 
at last ri‘ceived some tangible recognition of her just dues. Sir, all this 
morning^ we have been hearing many fighting speeches. 

[At this stage, Afr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then ocfcupied by Mr. Deputy Pre- 
sident (Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury).] 

The successor of the Baronet of Bombay made a very great noise this 
morning about Bengal getting b.ack her jute duty from the excise duty 
which the Honourable the Finance Member is imposing on matches. He 
has forgotten that Bengal has never come here with a beggar’s bowl, nor 
does she want any grant or any subvention. Bengal claims that her 
jute duty is hers and that the Government of India have been usurping 
iier revenur and ber money. Sir, what is the history of this jute tax? 
In 1916, this was imposed purely as a* war measure. The Bengal Govern- 
ment protested, but they were told that this duty would be withdrawn 
a^tor the war was over. But it gave such a huge sum to the Central 
Government tliat up to now not a single Finance Member granted to give 
up what was due to Bengal. What is the position ? Ever since that 
duty was imposed in 1916, no less than 60 crores of rupees havc» coihe to 
the Government of India. The whole of that amount was due to Bengal 
and not to the Government of India to feed the^e inefficient orphans of 
Bombay. (Laughter.) Sir, my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
said sarcastically this morning that this was a Bengal Budget. It was 
a cheap sarcasiri. But the trouble of the Government of India com- 
mejiced with the removal of the Capital from Bengal to this Imperial 
City. When IjovcI Hardinge was leaving the Calcutta Government House 
for the last time, the great building was struck with lightning. Bad 
omen started, and what was the result after that? We were having 
here in this Imperial City, year in and year out, ominous Bombay Bud- 
gets. Even this year it is a Bombay Budget. Look at the tarifiF that 
they have raised, — 50 per cent, to subsidise the inefficient orphans of 
Bombay at the cost of the consumers who want a loin cloth. The wholo. 
of India must pay more to Bombay, because they are the spoilt child- 
ren of the Government of India. 
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My Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar, just now remarked: “Why do 
vou want to give this now to Bengal V Let there be a Federal Govern- 
iiient and an adjustment will then be made according to the Federal Com- 
mittee's report. Then Bengal may make that claim. Why are you giving 
it to Bengal now? By doing that, by imposing an excise duty on 
matches, I see something very terrible and that is that the Federation is 
;,( a distance and not nearer." It is not the P'ederal Government, it is. 
the Government of India who have realised now the justice of Bengal’s 
claim. Tluy were convinced, by the way we pressed the British Gov- 
ernment, of our legitimate claim, and it is this that induced them to give 
this duty back to us, at least a portion, if not the whole which they could 
not afford to give. Sir, it is not an adjustment of the Meston Award; 
it is not that they are giving us relief so fal* as the Meston Committee’s 
award goes. It is purely a war measure which they introduced, and 
tijoy kept on taking away the money from us. XT]) to now they never 
1 bought of giving us this money in spite of our asking them year in and 
Y(‘av out. It is the first time, they have realised that we have established 
our claim and have given it back to us. 

iMy Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, said: “You don’t know 
anything at all. Didn’t wo make our claim? We also made our claim 
in London. Why do you show your ignorance here?’’ But he himself 
was sliowing his colossal ignorance, and it is this. What was mcintioned 
there? It was the allocation of income-tax to Bombay and Bengal. What 
I said was that, so far as the jute tax of Bengal was concerned, from 
the very beginning of the First Round Tabic Conference the Bengal dele- 
gatees protested by ])utting in memorandum after memorandum and argu- 
ing day in and d ly out till in the Third Round Table Conference' they 
1‘ound that the Government had accepted the position; and this is the 
unanimous report of the Federal Committed on that subject and of which 
niy JTonoiirable friend was also a* member: 

“Til the case of Bengal we recognise that the difficulties arising from the present 
<liRtril>ut.ion of resources are exceptional, and we suggest that they might perhaps be 
mot })y according to tlie Province some share in the revenue from jute . . . The 
^lelogates from Bengal, however, view this suggestion with strong disfavour.” 


That is, they wanted to impose an excise duty and withdraw the ex- 
port duty on hessian and unfinisht.d goods, which we opposed. We said 
we wanted the whole of the export duty: 

“They consider that the deficit position of Bengal should properly he remedied out 
the export duty on jute which is practically a monopoly of the Province. 

Tn their view, the whole proceeds of that duty should be allotted to the Province, 
though, for the period of a number of years defined above, half the proceeds might 
he given to the Federal Government.” 


There is the Government proposal in the White Paper on page 73 
(clause 137): 

“The Federal Legislature will be empowered to assign to provinces and States in 
accordance with such scheme of distribution as it may determine the whole or any 
part of the net revenues derived from any one or more of the sources specified in the 
jwargin. (i.e., salt, federal excise and export duties.) In the case, however, of export 
duties on jute or jute products, the assignment to the producing units will be compul- 
^‘*'7 and wdH amount to at least 50 per cent of the net revenue from the duty.” 
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• The: Joint* Memorandiim, wliich we submitted, ia Novemher, 1.938, 
and which. ha6 been accepted by the signatories to it,' says: i 

..“'ThB’iWhxte Paper propo^l is. that*’BAi)'gal should receive ilalf the .p^eeds of the 
export 0 ^ jute.*’ — “I did not here: elaborate the arguments which 1 had urged on 
pr^ious occasions that in view of the economic situation in Bengal the entire proceeds 
of the tax should he assigned to tho province on grounds of equity . . .** 

An Honourable Member: Who said this? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: T said so, but it was accepted by the signatories 
and it was embodied in the Joint Memorandum. I said: 

“While I have no objection to the retention by the Federal Government of a 
portion of the proceeds for a limited period, the allocation of revenue under this new 
coiistitutioii should definitely recognise this us a provincial tax. We want this to he 
recognised as a provincial tax not a federal tax, to be ultimately assigned completely to 
the province concerned.” 

I will not take up more time, because T have not much time left. 
But I wmU say this, that we are not satisfied with half. The whole 
amount of the jute duty belongs to us. The Government of India have 
got no money. Therefore, they, w^ant to put an excise duty on matches, 
and oh this and. that. We have no concern with that. We want our 
money and they cannot balance their Budget unless they put an excise, 
duty on matches. This excise duty on matches has been recommended 
by Sir Walter Layton as I can show from that book. Therefore, it is 
not that w'e canic here with a beggar’s bowl, and the Punjab and Bom- 
bay very kindly said '‘All right; we will give you alms; you take half 
this duty”. It is oiir money; and as a matter of right; wv demand thjM 
the money should be rtiurned to us. You have been robbing us all 
these years. 

1 said just now that my Honourable friend, the Finance Member’s 
name will go down in history, and I will give my reasons for saying so. 
He is the first Finance, Member wdio ha's reduced interest on our public 
debts — a great acHievement. If I may say so, he is tho first Finance 
^Member wdio has reduced the military expenditure, for which this As- 
sembly and all India will be very grateful to him; the reduction is not 
very small; it is to the tune of 11 crores of rup^^fes. Then, he is the 
first Finance Member who has introduced the policy of raising high 
taTiff wall against the importation of sugar, which has established the 
Indian sugar industry on a firm footing; and it is hoped India will be in 
a position to supply her requirements of white sugar in full by 1935. 

But there is one regret in our minds; and that is that, in spite of our 
endeavours, we have not been able to make him put an embargo on gold. 
It is during his term of ofiice that India has been denuded of her gold 
and no amount of our appeal touched his heart so as to put a stop to 
this denudation; of course he may have his own views in that matter 
which do not fall in with our views. 

With very great interest we have read his economic plams; and from 
those few pages of his speech where he deals with economic proposals— 
pagjD^ 36 to 46 — ^we find that so far the Government . had no settled 
policy of .. constructive economic planning. Their object has principally 
been to balance the Budget, subordinating at times the economic inter- 
ests of India to those of England. The War caught the Government of 
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ludia napping. The advent of economic depression foimd the Covem- 
ment of India unprepared to meet it with a definite^ and 
economic policy. It is, however, never too late to profit by ex- 
perience. It is gratifying to find that under the lead of the 
Finance Member changes in Government organisation have, already been 
introduced with a view to facilitating this- In addition. Government are 
calling a Conference and are also having an expert to study thci export 
market. The policy to be followed should be the development of a 
larger market for the, benefit bf the Indian agriculture and industries in 
the first instance, and, then, to the extent that India will be unable to 
feed that market, the benefit is to go by arrangement of a quota system 
in favour of England and other parts of the British Commonwealth." But, 
Sir, as regards raising the standard of living in India, we are not pre- 
pared to accept the. British Trade Union policy 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: What are you prepared to accept? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: .... whose exorbitant claims on behalf of the 
British labour have raised the cost of production in England to such an 
extent as to make British products unsaleable in the world market. 1 
sincerely hope, Sir, that the Honourable the Finance Member will be 
able, before his retirement, to do something substantial for the people of 
India who are on the verge of starvation in a country for which nature 
has done so much and man so little- I sincerely wish my Honourable 
friend good health and a contented life. All the rest will follow for an 
intelligent and active man. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, wc have been listening these two days to various speeches on inter- 
provincial matters, and some of our friends called this Budget as a Bengal 
Budget, others described it as a Bombay Budget, and rivalry between 
Bombay and Bengal has been so fierce as to who could shout the loudest. 
I am, Sir, in no mood to take part in this internecine and somewhat 
acrimonious controversy. All that 1 wish to say is that this Budget is 
neither a Bengal Budget nor a Bombay Budget; but it is a distress Budget, 
the like of which we had not seen for several years. If you were to look 
somewhat closely into this Budget, you will tind that the Honourable the 
Finance Member has the disheartening spectacle of finding that those taxes, 
which he prophesied would bring in revenue, are all on the point of sliowir.g 
a deficit.* This was made clear when he referred to the yield of the customs 
I’ovenue which was down by over four crores, to the yield from income-tax 
which was still down, to the yield from other sources of revenue which 
wore showing losses, and the problem before him was how to balance this 
Budget. Sir, balancing a Budget has somehow become a juggler's trick. 
H. may sometimes conceal the real difficulties. The Budget has in a way 
boon balanced, if I may say so, by accidents, windfalls and by plans. 

Now, Sir, one might as well examine some of these windfalls and acci- 
dents and then come to the plans. It is very lucky indeed that in a time 
"f exceptional difficulty, through which we are supposed to have passed, 
these windfalls have come. One of these windfalls was the award of the 
^^apitation Tribunal. They gave us a very welcome sum of one crore and 
seventy-eight lakhs, but, as has been pointed out, this is not the last word 

the subject. Our demand was more, we expetited a good deal more, 
the award that has been given to us has not come up to our expecta- 
tions. But the subject of this award takes one to the subject of the Army, 

E 
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and there one finds that although the figures have come down to 44 crores 
in a of exceptional difficulty like this, one capnpt help feeling that 
there ‘ar'e forces’ which even the Finance Member cannot control, which 
almost tite*' him down to fixed pro^axnmes, with the result thajb he cannot 
cmbark'bn a bold policy of redubfeon or retrenchment. ' 

This morning I was pained, as my friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, 
^ ^ ^ N\ as pained, to read a remark in an English paper, a Conser- 
vative Member writing to the Morning Post that, whereas 
England is making a present of a crore and 78 lakhs under the award of the 
Capitation Tribunal, the (lovornment of India, most ungrateful of all Govern- 
ments, were retrenching 500 military officers. Sir, a member of the English 
public who would read this remark would think that this Government are 
very ungrateful and this Government are most undeserving of any award. 
But, Sir, the response came from a very unexpected quarter, from the 
StateBman itself. The two things have nothing in common, one has nothing 
to do with the other, because the point is, as has been pointed out already 
these 500 men had to go, because ordinarily they would have gone at the 
end of the War, but the India Office gave them these longer Commissions. 
Well, the time must come when they must go, and so when their time came, 
they were sent away as a measure of retrenchment, it was a measure re- 
commended by the Commander-in-Chief. Whatever it may be, T merely 
wanted to point out that, as my learned friend, the Leader of the Inde- 
pendent Party, said, there are times when things cannot be done by the 
Finance Member, much as he would like to do them, but he is hold respon- 
sible and sometimes castigated in quarters least expected, not for wiiat 
has not done, but for what he has done. 

Now, Sir, this accident of the aw'ard of the Cay)itation Tribunal is not a 
matter which will give satisfaction to all parts of thf* House or to the 
country, but, having gone to an arbitration award, .we have taken it. But 
what I want to know in .that connection is, what is the attitude of our 
Government, what claim did they put forw'ard ? J^id they act as a national 
Government in putting forward the claim of India before an arbiter? On 
that point light has not been thrown. Anyw^ay, Sir, coming to the subject 
oi the Army, one might almost say that there has been neither retrench- 
ment commensurate with the necessities of the situation, nor has^^ there 
been any drastic policy pursued, but still that is the kind of language used 
l)y people. That is one of the accidents of that windfall. 

I will now refer to the other accident which was mentioned by my 
friend, Mr. Joshi, I mean the repayment of the loan of the Persian Govern- 
ment or, 1 might say, that biggest of all accidents, the export of gold. 
Now, Sir, this Budget has been discussed from various jicints of view from 
all parts of the House, but much attention has not been focussed on the 
question of the export of gold. The Honourable Member opposite is happy 
that India is sending out gold much to the relief of England, and England 
is giving out silver from some concealed reserves to the relief of Europcinri 
countries and particularly to the relief of England. The point which some 
of us w'^ould like to put forward in this connection is, if gold is leaving this 
country, then the leaving of gold is supposed to be a financial proposition. 
Why are all the other countries sticking to gold? One is reminded here 
of the French farmer who said have got one Lonis and my wife has 
got leather, and between us we are not going to leave both the things"'. 
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What is the advantage in other countries sticking to gold? Time liaa 
shown that this economic fallacy has come to stay. If all countries are 
sticking to gold, wl^y is the Finance Meniber of the Government of India 
not preparers, to Ipok.into the question? I ask, Sir, is it not time that the 
Honourable Memper put a tax on thp export of gold ? If this gold export 
is good for tliis country, then it stfould be good for everybody. America 
is sitting tight on gold, France would not look at the question of export 
of gold, other countries don’t want to part with their gold. If that is the 
case in all countries, why one almost ask in despair, why is it that our 
Finance Member is anxious to export all our gold, why is it that he’ is not 
prepared to put an. export tax on gold? That would have balanced the 
Budget, that drastic step would have immediately balanced the Budget. 
Why has he not done so, one might almost ask in despair? The answer 
is, that outside interest does not allow him to take that step. . If he had 
put an export duty on gold, then there would hiive been absolutely no 
necessity to put a tax on articles generally consumed by the poor like sugar 
and matches. Now, Sir, the Finance Member is not a stranger to this 
taxation on gold and silver. The import of silver into this country was 
taxed at a time when we were told that the Government of India had 
('iiough silver. We want a protective barrier; I am not much. alarmed by 
liiat small tax on silver. If the tax is lowered, more silver might come in,, 
but what is the use of any silver coming in when you are selling away- 
your gold ? There is no money to buy the silver. 

Apart from these matters, one is driven to the question, what is the 
financial situation of the people of this country which the Finance Member 
had in view before he started these taxation proposals. If one were to look 
at it from the point of vi(*\v of agriculture, the staple industry of this 
country, by which most of us live, one finds that the index of prices has 
gone down steadily, so that we find, except in the caso of tea, the price 
index is practically half of wluit it was in 1014. With your indulgence, 
i t me refer for a minute to it to illustrate the condition of misery of the 
people of this country. 

[ At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaninukham Chetty) 
resumed the Chair.] 

At page 6 of this review of certain main items of foreign trade during 
the calendar year lOBS, you will notice, rice with an index figure of 100 in 
July, lOM, in September, 1920, luid 124. It- naturally goes down till we 
dnd it is 74 in December, 1933, which is practically half of what it w^as 
in 1929. With regard to wheat, the decline is still greater, — 135 in Septem- 
her, 1929, and 73 in December, 1933. As regards the rest, take jute raw', 
it w^as 90 in September, 1929 and 38 in December, 1933. Cot Ion raw, 146 
in September, 1929, and 68 in December, 1933. Hides and skins, 109 and 

similarly with regard to other items. The only exception is tea, it was 
129 in September, 1929, and 130 in December, 1933. If the index of prices 
kas gore down so low and the commodity prices have fallen so low, one 
''ould like to know how it is that a ( 50 untry that lives mostly on agriculture 
and the income of whose people has gone down so low', — how are you going 

raise revenue to balance your Budget Where is the advantage iu 
^^alancing your Budget when misery and depression are practically ruining 
^no life of the people? From that point of view, you might almost see, 
a>okirig at one of these articles of trade — ^not that I wish to refer to this 
article of trade to stress the claim of my Provincte, but I look at it as one 
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of the principal articles of export— wheat — at page 34 of this memorandum 
we find: 

“The exports of wheat fwm British India during 1933 showed a further reduction 
and aitiounted to 2,000 tons only, as compared with 2,800 tons in 1932 and 194,000 tons 
in 1930. Imports of foreign wheat during the year amounted to 52,000 tons.” 

I put it as a practical proposition for consideration that export of wheat 
to the tune of 2,000 tons practically means a cessation of export of this 
commodity. The House can imagine that the situation of the agriculturist, 
whose staple industry is agriculture and who grows wheat and labours for 
half the agricultural year, should be so pitiable that it is fit and proper 
that you should either find a market for his product or raise the price level 
of the agricultural produce. So far as that subject is concerned, we find 
no consolation. In the tables that have been supplied to us, we find from 
the calculation that is made of the income, something like Es. 30 lakhs 
is the value of the produce that has gone down in the Province of the 
Punjab. I wish to put it that, so far as the value of those crops and other 
things that we grow is concerned, there has been a huge fall. We have not 
discovered, except in very small cases under the Ottawa or other Agreement 
or other fortuitous circumstances, like linseed, tea, etc., any very great 
recovery, so to say, for the sale of our agricultural products, nor have we 
discovered any new market. If that is so, the great bulk of our people 
are still suffering from chronic poverty. 

So far as the planned campaign of recovery is concerned, we find that 
two or three industries have been chosen for taxation by w^ay of excise 
duty. A system of countervailing excise duties is obnoxious to my 
Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, as he fears that this is anticipating 
Federation. It is obnoxious to my Honourable friend, Diw^an Bahadur 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, as it is postponement of Federation. But my 
objection to such a system is when agriculture is a bad way, in a time of 
depression here are tw^o industries, so to say, which are looking up, and 
they will be hit hard, and we cannot be looking on this imposition with a 
philosophical air. The position with regard to the sugar industry is this. 
In 1932, you granted them protection of a fairly assured type up to the 
/ year 1938, and, in a way, up to 1942. You raised a huge tariff wall, and 
the response from this country was instantaneous; it was a remarkable 
response. No other industry has grown up in such a short time, a matter 
oh which the Finance Member and his colleagues may well congratulate 
themselves, that by a stroke of the pen they were able to bring an indus- 
try into being at a time of supreme depression. It is fortunate that the 
importation of machinery gave us a very welcome return into the coffers 
of the State, although a tax on machinery was so obnoxious to this 
House, and all the money that was spent on the importation of sugar was 
distributed in this country. I do not agree with those people who say 
that the agriculturist has not been benefited by it. This sugar industry 
is not in any way antagonistic to the industry of agriculture. T feel that 
the two arc bound up together. A number of factories are closing down, 
because they cannot get enough sugar cane, but if you are running against 
an economic loss, you w^ould fail in your endeavour. When the demand 
for sugar cane is so great, the agriculturist is getting good value for his 
crop at a time when he needs money very sorely. If you are going 
take away Rs. 1,47 lakhs from these sugar factories, I understand there 
are not more than 50 factories .... 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon- 
ourable Member must now conclude. ' 

Mr. J&gsn Nsth Aggarwal: If the incidence of tax. is raised f^oiui one 
lakh to two lakhs for each factory, not merely would it eat up ‘the: profits, 
but it would ^at up the capital also. ] • v 

Now, Sir, with regard to the match making industry, it is very well 
known that a foreign capitalist has come here and captured this industry 
which has grown up in this country owing to some tariff that we have, 
been able to impose. When this match industry is growing up within the 
(ariff wall of our country, the imposition of a tax of the magnitude that we 
liave imposed apj^ears to be almost staggering. Matches used: to sell for 
half a pice; two for a pice used to be the rate. With the tax, the i)rico of 
each will be not less than two pice. That is staggering. That is the way 
in which the proposals in the Budget eat into some of our nascent indus- 
trii*s. Of course one must realise that the times are exceptional and one 
oannot withhold one’s meed of praise from the Honourable the Finance 
Member w’ho has had to frame his proposals in a period of exceptional 
dithculty* and one cannot part from the subject without regret that Sir 
(h'orge Schuster, who was here at this time of exceptional difficulty and 
[Jill on these various taxes, did not remain long enough to see how these 
tuxes worked. We can only wish him a happy time and hope, that he* 
will be able to look back with some satisfaction that we have turned the 
corner in our financial affairs. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, at the outset I would like to 
ox[)ress my gratitude to all those Members who have made very kind and 
very appreciative personal remarks about myself. Sir, I. hope . there 
will be other occasions where we will be able . to dwell more on, 
these? [)urfdy personal aspects, and, therefore, T say no more upon that 
now, but T should not like to allow that matter to pass without some men- 
tion, because I do wish Honourable Members to realise how very gratefully 
I appreciate what they have said. 

Now, Sir, this Budget has been described as a Bengal Budget.* 1 
would prefer myself to describe it as a realistic Budget, and, I think, as a 
result of its realistic features we have had on the whole a very realistic 
(liseussion, perhaps more than usually realistic. And, if, as part of that 
realism, there has been some difference of opinion between Honourable 
Members from different parts of India, I do hope that there is no Honour- 
fihlo Member who thinks that we have deliberately put forward proposals 
of that kind in the hope of arousing internal dissension among the Indian 
Momljcrs of this House. We had to face realities, and there is no way of 
faeiug those idealities except by putting forvrard proposals something on the 
linos that I have done. Now, Sir, much has hem touched upon in these 
doljates, and, as usual, I shall lie unable to deal with all the points. I 
must, therefore, select some of the more important issues for very brief 
msenssion. In the first place, I should like to express my appreciation to 
those Honourable. Members wlio, cither in their speeches today or in 
communications to the Press, have answered some of the very unfair criti- 
of our proposals for help to the stricken areas of Bihar. I am sure 
that those Honourable Members will appreciate that, when we have done 
utmost to deal urgently with an urgent crisis, and generously with 
mmculties which require generous treatment, but at the same time to take 
‘Account of the fact that we are dealing not with our own money, hut with 
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ljublic money, that, when we have taken all those steps, then to have our 
j}roposals criticised by those who can command ]:)ublic attention in the 
Press as “pitiful”, 1 do think that Honourable Members will appreciate 
that that sort of attitude is not the way to encourage generous action either 
on the part of the Government or on the part of any section of the public 
of India. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non Muham- 
madan): We are grateful to the Government of India. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am j)articularly glad that some 
of the Honourable Members, who are most interested in these proposals, 
have gone out of their way to give the public a better understanding of 
them and to express their own appreciation. Therefore, I need say no 
more on that subject again. 

Then, Sir, if I go back to the beginning of this debate, the first speech 
■came from my Honourable friend, Mr. Raiiga Iyer, who’ I am very glad 
to see, has been able at this last moment to return and to listen to this 
debate. Sir, my Honourable friend was. if I may say so, in extremely 
good form. In spite of the fact that he was speaking against his doctor’s 
orders, that well known resonant voice, those*> stinging terms «and that 
rolling eye made me for the first few moments quail and almost sl\rink 
for protection along the bench behind the amj)le form of my Honourable 
colleague, the Member for Industries and Labour. (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
May I remind my Honourable collegaue of an American saying “There is a 
destiny that ends our shapes”? (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: But, Sir, as my Honourable friend 
proceeded with his argument, I felt that pcrh<aps my fears were unfounded. 
I found him gradually getting himself into a position which seemed to me 
to I'c extraordinarily easy to attack. My Honourable friend said that 
we were taxing production, that we were taxing food and that we were 
, treat’iig the cultivators unfairly. Now, Sir, our whole case for the sugar 
excise is based on our belief that, even after the imposition of this excise, 
it will he possible for the manufacturers of white sugar to pay a fair price 
for their (‘ano, to make a fair profit for Ihomsfdves, and to sell their sugar 
at a fair price to the consumer. We take our stand on that belief and it 
is on thf)se Tiropositions that the case must be argued. But my TToii' 
ourahlo friend went further and said that T in my Budget speech had 
expi-ossed fears of the over-production of sugar and the fear that the rush 
in th(‘ establishment of factories mierht go so far that it might re-act on 
(his country and particularly on tlie inierests of the cultivators. My 
Honourable friend said *‘Why should there be that fear of over produc- 
tion? The whole of the British Empire is open to ns for the sale uf 
•our sugar”. Sir, the whole of the British Empire is certainly open lo 
India for the sale of her sugar, but if India wishes to come into that 
market, she will have to sell at competitive world prices, and at present 
she can only produce sugar in competition with Java under the protec- 
tion of an import duty which, even after our proposals have been intro- 
duced, will be considerably over 200 per cent ad valorem. Therefore, 
Indian sugar costs to produce somethin." lil^e three times as much as Jn^a 
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sug'ir, and, until the cost of production can be reduced, India can hardly 
hope to find an export market. My Honourable friend said: “Well, 
if that is the position, why do you make it worse by increasing 
the cost of production by imposing an excise duty?’' But I would 
remind rny Ifonourable friend that in this case, as in all those where 
we have had an excise duty, we shall be including provisions which 
will of course allow for a rebate of the full excise duty on everything which 
is exported. That, Sir, is the position, and, I think, that is all T need 
say on that matter at the rnoment. 

Then, the next important point about which a great deal has been 
said ib the question of our proposal for I^>cngal, — and that has been 
approached from two points of view, — the point of view of those 
who think that we should not propose any special assistance to a 
particular Province, and, again, the point of view of those who see 
in our proposals some anticipation of a scheino of Federal finance and, 
in the words of my Honourable Irieiii, Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami 
Mudaliar, the “queering of the pitch for the future Federal Government’’. 
Niow, there are certain misconceptitms which T must clear up. I noticed 
in the papers this morning that a Ministei" of thf Bombay Goverpment, I 
think it was, had rather wittily said: “God helps those who help them- 
selves, but the Government of India helps those who don’t.” (Laughter.) 
Well, Sir, if that were the condition of this wcjrld, we should all get along 
very well, because there will be someBody to help everybody. (Laughter.) 
Then, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, in his very delightful speech, 
issued a warning to all Provinces. He said: “From now onwards, let 
all Provinces take a warning and let them not follow the sound example 
of the Presidency of Bombay, That I'residency has learnt by bitter 
experience that a Government which puts its own house in order will get 
no help from the Government of India”. Now, Sir, both those statements, 
humorous as they are, are based on complete misconceptions. If we thought 
that our proposal was to be interpreted as one which implied our coming 
to the assistance of a Government which had not taken all possible steps 
to help itself, then I freely admit that it would be an exceedingly dangerous 
proposal. But the position is this, and I want the House to be very 
clear about this, because this is the ’'-sue which is before the House. We, 
as the Government of India, having given a ver.v careful consideration to 
the position, had come to the coneJu. a m that the position of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal was such that it could not bo expected, by its own efforts, 
to bi? able to restore financial equilibrium. That is the whole basis of our 
proposal: and we feel that, in thoir ]>ositjcin, the Government of Bengal 
is in a special position, and that ‘.hero is no Province in India today which 
is in a comparable position. (Hear, hear ) Now, that being our conclu- 
sion, the position was this. The •rovernment of Bengal was incurring 
deficits at the rate of almost two crores a year. They were piling up a 
debt which, as I said in my Budget speech, would soon have reached 
unmanageable figures. Our position ns the banker of that Government 
must have been this. We ought to have said to them, either: “We 
cannot go on advancing you money to meet your deficits, you must put your 
house in order”, or “We must recognize the fact that you yourself are 
unable to put your house in order, and, therefore, we must try and devise 
some means to help you”. We U h that, in any case the position, ns it 
was, could not he allowed to continue : and as we had been convinced that 
they were unable to restore their own position in present conditions, we 
felt that the time had come when we must put forward some proposal 
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which woiiW enable us to bring it within the Lounds of possibility that they 
could help themselves to fill up the iremainder of the gap. And that is 
the scheme which we have proposed. It is not, therefore, a question of 
our having said: “Here is a chance of getting a little extra revenue this 
year.'^ We will chuck out a matter of 1,89 lakhs to various Provinces. Next 
year if Xvte btiti' get a little more, we will toss again and chuck out another 
60 lakhs or 60 lakhs to somebody else.” That is not the position. We feel 
that this is all that Government in present conditions can do, and no Pro- 
vince should entertain the hope that there are other schemes up our sleeves 
which will enable us to answer to an appeal ad miscricordiam and come 
forward with further help in the future. Then, my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, speaking with great emphasis, accused me in these 
proposals of having '‘queered the pitch” for a future Federal Government. 
Now% I find it entirely impossible to follow my Honourable friend’s mind in: 
this matter. If there is anything which is going to queer the pitch of the 
future Federal Government, it is going to be financial difficulties, and nothing 
that I do this year is going to affect the future development of India in the 
sense that it might increase the difiieulties cf the Federal Government- If 
we in the present Government of India and under the present Constitution 
raise a particular tax this year which has been looked forward to as one of 
the sources of revenue for a future Federal Government, that does not mean 
that that tax is taken a^vay from the power of the Federal Government of 
the future. On the contrary, the fact that we, by our advance action, will 
have prepared the way and got through the initial period of difficulty in- 
volved in trying out these taxes, — that we shall have introduced this parti- 
cular form of taxation as a well -understood piece of machinery in the public 
finance of the country by the time that the Federal Government comes into 
existence, is surely, a- great advantage to the Federal Government. It is 
quite true that, by introducing this proposal now, I shall have robbed the 
Federal Finance Minister of the future of the kudos of being the first to 
introduce a match excise duty or a sugar excise duty. But, I do not think 
that my . successor in that position in ihe future will be likely to look back 
with great disfavour on me' for having relieved him of a very unpopular duty . 
Surely, it is much better for us to strengthen the position now: and if the 
position is this, that if ^ve do not take this action now, the Government 
of Bengal must go on piling up deficits at the rate of something like two 
crores a year, and that two or three years hence, w^hen the Federal Govern- 
ment is started, there will be that great accumulated deficit to deal* with, 
surely that is the sort of thing w^liich is going to queer the pitch of the 
Federal Government, and on the other hand, the sooner we get these 
measures going, and get the revenue going, in order to avoid those deficits 
grown'ng, the bettor, and that surely mast be better for the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the future. Therefore, T find it qiiit-e impossible to follow my 
Honourable friend's mind in this matter. 

Now, Sir, we have had these comparisons between one I'roviiice and 
another, and a great deal has been said on behalf of Bombay. T would 
like — and 1 am very glad of the opportunity — I would like to take this 
opportunity of expressing my own very great admiration for the. way in 
which the Government of Bombay have in recent years tackled their 
financial difficulties and particularly for the way in which the late 
Governor,. Sir Frederick Sykes, has tackled that problem. Bombay 1^*^^ 
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set an example to other Provinces. They had extrem»^ aifficulties; their 
critics may say that their standard of expenditure was teo high and that 
their difficulties were largely of their own creation; nevertheless the diflBi- 
culties were there, they have resolutely faced those difi&culties and they 
have been able to produce a balanced Budget this year. That, Sir, does 
credit to all concerned. Again, I should like to say that if qur proposals 
were likely to have the result of weakening the efforts of other Provincial 
Governments in that direction, then that would be very unfortunate 
indeed. Now, Sir, arising out of that question of the position of the 
Government of Bombay, there has been a point raised, particularly by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, of the danger which exists now to the 
iiiiancial and economic position of Bombay owing to the competition 
from tlie ports of the Kathiawar States. That, we recognise, is a very 
serious matter, and my Honourable friend has made some very serious 
charges. He made them very deliberately and I have little doubt that 
he is quite satisfied in his own mind as to bis power to substantiate 
them. (Mr. H. P. Mody : “Absolutely”.) But I must say this — and I 
daresay it will not be unwelcome to my Honourable friend — that the 
/•barges that have been made cannot be ignored by the Government of 
India and they must be either substantiated or withdrawn. We shall 
have to consider in what way we can proceed further with the letter, 
I will only say at the moment that we are actually going to discuss this 
position with His Excellency the Governor of Bombay during the few 
days that he will be spending in Delhi next week. With that 1 must 
leave that particular matter. 

Now, Sir, another important point on which a good deal has been said 
is as regards our [)r()p()sals for dealing with the provision for reduction 
and avoidance of debt. I have been asked by several front bench 
speakers some very pertinent questions on that particular proposal. Both 
Sir [joslie Hudson and Sir Cowasji Jehangir have said: “Is it really 
sound? What about its effect on our credit ?"' And my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mudaliar, T think, has gone so far as to say that, by introduc- 
ing this proposal, we are really lauding ourselves in a deficit Budget. 
Now, Sir, I dealt with that subject at some length in my Budget speech, 
and, therefore, T do not wish to take a great deal of the time of the House 
again on the subject. But, on the first question — liow will it affect our 
credit, — one can, at any rate, give a fairly good practical answer and that 
is from the effect of my Budget proposals on the quotations for our ster- 
ling securities in the London market. The day before F made my Budget 
speech our per cent, sterling securities btood at 80J cum-dividend, that 
is Ofpii valent to about .S8f ex-dividend and, according to the prices tcle- 
Sniphed this morning, they stand at 91 ox-dividend, that is, they have 
*’iscn by aboiit two points and a half. Markets for gilt-edged securities 
have been strong, but the rise in the Government of India securities stood 
among all others, and T think one may fairly put that down to the fact 
that tlie City of London interpreted our Budget iproposals favourably and 

a sign of strength. That, T think, is a good practical answ^cr. tf one 
wishes to go further into the merits of the case, one must, of course, say 
that in matters of this kind it is a question of judgment. Standards in 
jheso. matters obviously must varv to some extent in different conditions. 
y my Honourable friends, who have raised this question, would care to 
l^mdy the budgetary practice of the various countries of the world- -and 
'f' IS an extremely difticult study, because every country prepares its 
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Budget on" a different system, — they would find that there is practically 
no country in the world today which has not in the last three years either 
cut* into its Sinking Fund provision or incurred • budgetary deficits 
considerably larger than the amount which it set aside every year for the 
Sinking! Fund. Thei'efore, I think, oi!i a comparative basis, we can claim 
that our practice has been soimder than that of any other country of the 
world. In any case, we felt after most careful consideration that we 
were not taking undue risks in cutting down the provision this year to 
three crores of rupees. Honourable Members who have read or listened 
to my Budget speech will recollect that I anticipated one of the questions 
which has been put to me today by Sir Cowasji Jehangir. He said “II: 
this is a Divine inspiration for helping yoinrself out of a financial difficulty, 
why did it not come to you before?” I gave the answer to that. I said 
that up till this year we felt that the whole basis on which our revenue 
estimates were prepared was so uncertain and that there were so many 
potential adverse factors inherent in the situation — the potential loss of the 
sugar import duties, for example — ^that the maintenance of the Sinking* 
Fund provision at its full measure was necessary primarily as a margin of 
safety, and T went on to say in my Budget speech that it had so prov('d. 
^In it has proved in the current year that wo did very well to preserve 
that as a margin of safety in the event, of our estimates being falsified. 
We have had to draw upon that margin, and that is really what we have 
done in reducing the provision to three crores this year instead of the sis 
crores and 89 lakhs which was the full budgetary provision. Now, look 
ing to the future, we feel that most of those potential difficulties havf 
been faced and that our estimates are on a surer foundation than they 
.were last year. That being the case, it seems that a smaller provisior 
is really adequate for the situation. And I would put it to Honourable 
Members who ask this question that, when considering an issue of this 
kind, the issue really is: What is the best thing for the (jountry? Eithn 
to reduce this provision for the redemption of debt or to impose an addi 
tional taxation. Now, there are many coimtries, as T mentioned in tlK 
opening passages of my Tiudgoi s/;)cecb, which are acting on differeni 

lines of financial principles, which are taking the view that any attcnipl 

to raise even the full amount of your annual expenditure by taxation 
a deflationary process which impedes the economic recovery of tlie 
country and that one of the ways in helping a country to recover is 

actually to incur budgetary deficits and adopt what amounts to a proc(;ss 

of inflation in that way. We fundamentally disagree with tlioso wbc 
take that view. On the other hand, one cannot push the contrary 
to extremes, and at a time like the present, when we feel that oui 
budgetary estimates arc fairly safe, the idea of imposing additional 
taxation to raise something like four crores in order to put the provisior 
for the reduction of debt up from three crores to seven crores is, wc feel 
not in the interests of the country, — ^in fact, that an attempt to raise thai 
money by taxation would in the long run do more harm than good. I'hat 
Sir, was our view of the position. Now, my Honourable friend, Mr 
Mudaliar, has criticised me for having made this proposal and then havinj 
deliberately guarded the future Finance Member against any commitment 
under this head, or against any privilege from the fact that we thoii.£jbi 
it adequate this year. That was done very deliberately. We hnvf 
adopted this line, because weighing up the issues, as I have just 
them, we came to the conclusion that three crores wks a fair provisioi 
this year, but we are by no means satisfied that in normal conditioHJ 
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that should be permanently a fair provision. 1 indicated various pos- 
sibilities in my Budget speech but I only did so in order to put before the 
House the general make-up of the issues that are involved. We do not 
wish to commit the <jovernirient of India for the future by any permanent 
revision of the existing convention in connection 'with the present Budget. 
We felt that that was a matter which should be considered in. due course 
when we saw how things were going, and T would remind my Honour- 
able friend that if any now proposal is to be made or any new convention 
is to be adopted, that will come before this House to be fully considered 
in this House and to receive the approval of this House. 

Another point that was raised, on which I can perhaps clear uj) some 
misunderstandings, is as regards war debt provisions. 1 was asked whether 
we had taken advantage of the fact that His Majesty's Government had 
reduced the interest on their war loans from five per cent, to 8^ per cent. 
We have taken advantage of that. His Majesty's Government have reduced 
the interest which we have to pay on the share of the war loan which is 
outstanding on behalf of India and they have given us a reduction from five 
per cent, to per cent. One Honourable Member asked why we had 
taken no steps to work for the cancellation of our war debt as other countries 
have done. Surely Honourable Members know what the position is. 
His Majesty's Government have given to India and to all the Dominions 
great concessions, they have said: “If we have not got to pay on t^ur debt 
to America, we will not claim interest from you. But if we have to pay, 
then you will have to pay your share''. That is our })osition. We cannot 
]iegotiate independently in that matter, for we form part of a general 
l)argain, we form part of a general partnership. 

.>L i: 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: May I ask whether the British Government have 
given a token amount to the American Government, and, if so, have they 
provided for the full amount in their Budget as th(' Honourable Member 
has done in the Indian Budget? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The Budget pro 7 )osals of the 
(’hunccllor of the Exchequer arc not before the country yet. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: What did he do last year? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Last year, according to my re- 
eolloction, the British Govemmeni made no ])r()visioii. Mv Ronourable 
friend, on the strength of that, criticised us for having Jii.iile piovlsluii, 
jvnd 1 said, we thought that it .was soui.d to do so, because we wanted to 
iiave a certain n'.serve margin at our disposition, and that, was another of 
tlie reserves which ha.d to be drawn upon this ycjar. That is the ])Osition. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: I have no objeeiion to tin- reserves in which- 
ovin* way the Honourable Member wdsht*s to keep tb(un. On the one liand, 
he taxes, on the other, he keeps reserves, and, on the third, he has handed 
over a certain amount to a Province, howx^ver legitimate and fair. I quite 
accept the explanation he has given, but it docs seem oxtraordiiuiTy to have 
these reserves. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: It was a margin of strength in 
our budgetary position. Actually we are not debiting the Budget for the 
Current year with war debt interest payment. That is being suspended 
^nd the Budget is being relieved of 88 hvkhs on that account. Next year, 
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as I explained in the Budget speech, we know that one ,}ialf:yearly interest 
instalment has been suspended, and, thprefore, we are only providing for 
half-year’s interest plu$ a provision for redemption by 1955} by equated 
instalments of the total amount of the suspended payments. That is the 
position. If my Honourable friend would like to talk to me privately about 
it, I think I can give him full explanation why particularly this year we 
consider it sound that this provision should be made. T think that covers 
all the special points with which I wish to deal. 

. A good deal has been said on the question of general economic programme 
and on setting up an Economic Advisory Council. T understand that there 
will be an opportunity to deal with that matter much more fully on one 
of the cut motions, and, therefore, I propose to say nothing on that subject 
now. Nor do I propose to deal with all those‘ controversies between rice 
and wheat that we have heard in the earlier debate. T notice that one 
Honourable: Member from the Punjab is absent, but he gave us a most 
entertaining speech in which he dwelt on the two slogans “eat more wheat*', 
and, as far as I understood him, he said “rice means vice*’. Those no- 
doubt would be popular slogans in the Punjab, but they can hardly be 
accepted generally by this House. T think that is all that I need say at 
the prft^ent stage, , and we shall have ample opportunities of dealing in the 
various stages of these discussions in the future with most of the issues 
that have been raised. 

Mr, D. E. Lahiri Ohaudhury (Bengal; T landholders) : What about gold? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think we can answer all these 
questions in the later stages of this debate. It only remains for me to 
thank the House for the generally favourable reception which they have 
given to my Budget proposfxls, for the manner in which they have recognised 
the inherent difficulties of the situation, and for the support which, I think, 
they continue to give to this Government in maintaining principles of 
sound finance. (Applause.) ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
would enter on the next stage of the Budget on Tuesday, the 6th March. 
The House is not sitting on Monday, and that is perhaps a very popular 
arrangement with the Honourable Members. The Chair has been tolfi that 
the various Non-Official Parties have come to an agreement among them- 
selves with regard to the order in which the Demands and the cut motions 
should be discussed. The Fiidependent Party would like to initiate a* dis- 
cussion on Retrenchment in Defence Expenditure and Military Policy. 
The Democratic Party, — on Federal Finance, the Nationalist Party, — on 
the Re-organisation of the Public Services with special reference to the 
White Paper Proposals, the Centre Party, — on the Necessity to expedite the 
Constitutional Reforms, and the European Group, — on Planned Economy. 
What the Chair proposi'*^; Lo do is this. On Tuesday, the 6th March, after 
question time, the available time for the day would be equally divided 
between the Independent Party and the Democratic Party, the Independent 
Party will start the day. Wednesday will similarly bo equally divided 
between the Nationalist Party and the Centre Party. 

The Chair has been told that it is the general desire of the Non-Offici«il 
Members that more time should be given, if possible, to the motion of the 
European Group regarding Planned Economy. The Chair, therefore, pro- 
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poses to allow the whole of Thursday for the discussion on that subject, 
rf unattached Members come to any agreement among themselves, the 
forenoon of Friday, the 9th instant, would be available for their motions, 
and, thereafter, the motions will be taken in the order in which they 
appear on the Order Paper. 

In this connection, the Chair would like to make one otlier observation. 
Non-Official Members have frequently made a coinj)laint that during the 
discussion on the Budget demands, the debate becomes often unreal and 
very often prolonged by reason of the fact that (Government Members do 
not intervene at an earlier stage. The Chair is inclined to agree with this 
complaint of the Non-Official Members, and, while, as the (Ghair said the 
other day, it must be left to the discretion of the Member in charge of a 
subject on the Government Benches as to the time which he should choose 
for intervening in this debate, the Chair would advise (jovernment Benches 
to so arrange the discussion that, during the next we(>k, one of the Govern- 
ment Members should intervene at an early part of tlie debate. (Hear, 
hear.) The Chair is making this suggestion, so that, if Government are 
so advised, they can make the necessary readjustment amongst their 
nominated official element before the discussion begins. ^ 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
‘6th March, 1934. . 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Kleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Proposals regarding Tariff Arrangements between India and 

Burma. 

311. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Govornnu'ut be pleased to state 
if they fire aware of any proposal with regard to tariff arrangements 
between India and Burma in the event of Burma *s separation? 

(b) Is there any truth in the repoid; that agreements for ten years 
or so will be entered into, by virtue of whicli India will not be able to 
impose any tariffs on imports from .r exports to Burma? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) The question of tariff arrange- 
ment between India and Burma in the event of the separation of Burma 
is under consideration. 

(b) The answer is in the negative. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government give an opportunity for 
a discussion of this question on the floor of this House? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I think it will be possible to give 
an assurance that the views of this House will be ascertained before any 
final decision is taken. 

Sir Oowasli Jehangir: May I ask whether a Member of Government 
lias the right to allude to the separation of Burma since it is before the 
House of Commonst^ 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: It was a hypothetical allusion. 1 
sjfid, “in the event of the separation of Burma. 

Ex-Roldier Clerks- in the Army Headquarters. 

342. *Mr. S. 0. MDtra: With reference to the answer given on the 
3^:1 li lanuarv, 10B4, to my starred question No. 53, wherein it had been 
minted that, out of 600 clerks employed in the whole of the Army Head- 
qiiorters, 100 were soldier and 50 lady clerks, will Government be pleased 
now to state the number of ex-soldior clerks at the Army Headquarters, 
those clerks that had first entered service at the Army Headquarters as 
^nldier clerks and were subsequently civilianized and are now drawing 
civilian rates of pay? 

( 1691 ) A 
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Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: There are 93 ex-soldier clerks now serving 
in the regular ministerial establishment of the Army Headquarters. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Why are soldiers necessary to be employed 
as clerks in the Army Headquarters? 

Mr. G, R. P. Tottenham: Because some military knowledge is required 
in connection with the work. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Is it not possible for other people, besides actual 
soldiers, to acquire that knowledge? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: Not entirely. A certain amount of practical 
niilitarv knowled'/c* is required. The elcu’ks represent a small proportion 
of the total niuuher ot clerks employed. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: What is that kind of military knowledge which 
is re(jin’red of a clerk? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: T do not think I can enlighten the Honour- 
able Member if he does not understand it himself. Some military know- 
ledge is required for military work. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Are lady clerks recruited from the standpoint of 
possessing military knowledge? 

Mr. G. R. F, Tottenham: No, Sir. Lady clerks are recruited for their 
knowledge of stenography and typewiting. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: May I know whether the military knowledge that 
is required of these clerks is not given in the U. T. C. ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: No, Sir. The U. T. C. is not given 
clerical work of any kind. 

'Cr.ERTCAL Employment for Civilians tn the Departments of the War 

Office in England. 

.343. ♦Mr. S. 0. Mitra: With reference lo the answer to my ’starred 
question No. 54 of the 30th Jamiar/, 1934, will Government please state 
whether it is a fact that civili.ans as such are not debarred from obtaining 
cleri(;al cjnployment in the departments of the War Office in England, 
which corresponds to the Army Headquarters in India ? 

Mr. G. R P. Tottenham: The Government of India have no informa- 
tion beyond tlie fact that the establishment consists of soldiers Rnd 
ex-soldiers. 

Rates of Pay drawn by the Civil Service Clerical Personnel in the 

War Office in England. 

344. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra; With rcfenuic.p to the answer to parts (a) 

(b) of my starred question No. 55 of the 30th January, 1034, will Govern- 
ment please state the rates of pay drawn by the various grades of the 
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civil ’ setvide clerical personnel (including lady clerks) employed in the 
departments of the War Office controlled by the Parliamentary and Perma- 
nent Under- Secretaries of State Pr War. and the Financial Secretary, and 
those administered by the Chief of tl e Imperial General Staff, Adjutant 
General, Quartermaster- General and Master General of the Ordnance at 
the War Office, London? 

Mr. G, R. F. Tottenham: The Government of India have no informa- 
tion. 


Mr. S. C. Mitra: Is it not a fact tliat our Military J^eparlment Is 
merely a part and pared of the British War Offiee? 

Mr. G. E. F. Tottenham: No, Sir, we have an entirely separate 
estahlislnnent in this eoiintry. 

Mr, S. 0. Mitra: Then are we tf) take it that you have no connection 
with the War Offi(‘e of the British Gf)vemment and are a separate entity? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: We are entirely separate. 

Soldier and Lady Clerks in the Army Headquarters. 

345. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) With reference to the answers in connec- 
tion with my starred question No. 50 of the 30th January, 1934, is it a 
fact that Government propose to give the desired financial effect by 
reducing the rates of pay of India i dorks only, leaving the soldier and 
lady clerks' rates entirely untouched^ If so, why? 

(h) Is it the policy of Government to pay a man not according to his 
worth, nor according t(. the valin' of the work performed by him, but 
according to the race to which iic belongs? 

(c) Will Government please state the method of the test employed to 
satisfy thcuDselves that (i) the minimum wage on which a British soldier 
clerk can afford to live in Simla and Delhi is Bs. 190 per rneiisorn; fii) the 
minimum wage on which an unmarried lady derk can afford to live in 
Simla and Delhi is Rs. 100 per mensem; and (iii) the minimum wage on which 
an kndian graduate with dependents, jiassing out of the Public. St'rvice 
Commission competitive test, can affo^'d to exist in Simla and Delhi is 
Bs. GO per mensem? 

(d) Will Governmc'.nt please state the eduestional qualifications of the 
soldier and ex-soldier clerks at present serving in the Army Headquarters, 
and the minimum educational qualifications which Government intend 
that the future soldier clerks of the Indian Army Corps of Clerks should 
possess ? 

(e) With reference to the suggestion th.at the soldier clerks, whose 
initial pay is fixed at Bs. 190, are always employed in the second division, 
will Government please state the minimum pay of the second division 
clerk’s grade? Is it Bs. 190 to begin with? If not, what is it ? 

(/) With reference to the suggestion in the answers to questions Nos. 
56 and GO (a) (i) of the 30th .Tamiarv 1934, that the object underlying 
the scheme contained in Army Department letter No. 38166/1 (A. D.-8), 

A 2 
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dated the 16th December, 1933, in so far ns it concerns the civilian per- 
sonnel, is to give the latter a constitution better suited to a military 
organization, will Government please state whether members of the 
Indian Wing : 

(i) like those of the British Wing, will be eligible for wearing 

military uniform while on duty; 

(ii) will be subject to the Indian Army Act; 

(iii) will be governed by the provisions in the military reguiations to 

regulate their leave, pension, etc. ; and 

(iv) will be instructed in military discipline and procedure? 

If not, will Government be pleiiscd to state how the declared pur])ose of 
the new constitution is going to be fulfllled? 

(^) With reference to the suggestion that the British personnel recpiirc 
higher rates of pay tlinn Indians living in their own country, will Govern- 
ment please state wlndhcr this consideration is confined to Army Head- 
quarters clerical establishment alone, and not to rnomhers of the Governor- 
General's Council, and to those of the Indian Civil Servi(;o. holding identical 
posts, such as Secretaries to the Government of India? If so, why? 

(/?) Will Government please state whether Indian clerks serving in 
the Hirjh Commissioner’s OfTicc in England receive higher rates of pay 
than Englishmen living in their own country? If not, why not? 

Mr. Or, R. F. Tottenham: (a), (b) and (c). The Honourable Member 
has not, I think, put the position quite fairly. The point is that investiga- 
tions have shown, not only on the military side but also on the civil side, 
that an ample supply of suitable Indian clerks can be obtained on rates 
of pay considerably lowxr than those w^hich they now receive. In Army 
Headquarters however a certain proportion of clerks with military know- 
ledge are also required and in addition a number of lady clerks. Govern- 
ment are satisfied by experience that an adequate supply of suitable clerks 
in these categories cannot be obtained on rates of pay lower than those 
which they now receive ; and it is on these grounds that the different rates 
of pay have been fixed. 

' (d) The answer to both portions of the question is the Army first class 
{certificate of Education. 

(e) Soldier clerks on Bs. 190 are employed in both the First and 
Second Divisions. The minimum pay of the Second Division is Bs. 90. 

(f) As I have already explained, the organisation will be divided into 
a militar\^ wfing and a civilian w'ing not into a British wing and an Indian 
wing. The answers to the various parts of the question are : 

(i) No. 

(ii) Yes. 

(iii) and (iv). No. 

The Government of India are satisfied that subjection to military disci- 
pline wdll secure the purpose in view. 

(g) The principle is not confined to the Army Headquarters alone. An 
overseas allowance is paid in most services to men of non-Asiatic domicile, 
up to a certfnn salary maximum. Beyond that maximum an overseas 
allowance is net considered necessary. 
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{h) Yes. Indian clerks in the High Commissioner s Office get an over- 
seas allowance. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know if there have been any instances 
in which soldiers and lady clerks could not be secured on the same pay 
that the Indian clerks get? 

Mr. Q. R. F. l\>ttenham: Yes, Sir. We have gone into this question 
very carefully, and we have found that we cannot get soldier clerks bo 
come on the lowest rates of pay for which Indian clerks arc prepared 
to come. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it the policy of the Government of India to ‘ 
recruit their officers and clerks at the lo^vest rates available in India? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: For financial reasons it would surely be' 
wrong for ih to pay our employees more than w^e can get them for in the 
open market. I would suggest to the Honourable Member that we have 
been faced with a somewhat difficult problem in this matter. The rates- 
of pay for clerks generally in Government service, in the Civil Secretariats 
and Attached Offices, have recently been considerably decreased. The 
rates of pay in the Army Headquarters have always been slightly less than 
those in the Secretariat, and the new rates of pay that we have prepared 
for Indian clerks in the Army Headquarters compare very favourably 
with the reduced rates of pay that have been given on the civil side. We 
are, therefore, left with the question of the soldier clerks and the lady 
clerks. The number of soldier clerks has been considerably reduced, 
but wo have not been able to reduce their rates of pay. That, Sir, ia 
really the position. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it the contention of the Honourable Member that 
the services are recruited on a scale of pay which is the minimum ^ for 
whic*h officers and clerks are available, and the Army Department gives 
even lesser scales of p^y? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: That is scarcely correct; we cannot afford 
to give in the Army Headquarters higher rates of pay for Indian clerks 
thai> the Secretariat are giving on their side. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: And is it the contention that even Anglo-Indian ladies 
cannot bo had for Rs. 90, that is, the rate that is given to Indian clerks? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: It is a fact that some years ago we paid 

these lady clerks considerably less than Rs. 100, and the results were 

unsatisfactory. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May I take it that Government are anxious to recruit 
some lady clerks and that they could not get these lady clerks at the pay 
which is offered to Indian clerks? Is that the contention? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: That is, generally speaking, correct. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: What is the necessity and urgency for the Army 

Department to have lady clerks at a higher rate, particularly as these 
clerks do the same military and clerical work like other clerks? 
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Mr. G, B. F, Tottenham: As I have already explained before, there 
are certain classes of work which can in our opinion be more efficiently 
end better performed by ladies than by men. That is why we recruit 
these lady clerks. I believe it is also a fact that in the Civil Secretariats 
a certain number of lady clerks are employed and they too receive higher 
rates of pay than are given to male clerks. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Then, may 1 ask the Honourable the Horne Member 
whether the Government of India have adopted the policy of recruiting, 
for certain classes of work, lady clerks at a higher rate of pay, thus 
putting an additional burden on the Indian tax-payer? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: 1 am afraid 1 must ask my Honour- 
able friend to give me notice of that question. 


Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member inform 
this House what exactly he means by the distinction he made between 
the niilit/iry wing and the civil wing of army clerks, and are these duties 
not interchangeable? 


Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: The military wing is that portion of the 
Army Headquarters which is drawn from serving soldiers. They start 
with a knowledge of the working of the army, and their Imowledge in that 
respect is very useful : the rest of the work is performed by Indian clerks 
who pick up a knowledge of army matters in theory; but they have no 
practical knowledge of the working of the army. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask, if Indian ladies apply for these lady 
clerks* posts, they will get the same rates of pay? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Certainly. 

Sir Oowasii Jehangir: - May I ask what the total pay bill of these 
soldier clerks in Indifi* amounts to? 

^ Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: I must ask for notice of that question: 
I cannot give the information offhand. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: As regards part (h) of my question, the Honour- 
able Menihcr said that there was a difference in the allowances granted 
to Indian clerks in the High Commissioner *s Office in England : has he 
taken care to notice that the difference is in the overseas allowance and 
not in the initial scale of pay? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: T think the main point is that the Indians 
employed in iho High Commissioner’s Office receive greater emoluments 
than the others. 

Mr. B. Das: Do I take it that the lady clerks employed in the Army 
and Civil Departments, more particularly in the Army Department, exer- 
cise a certain amount of soothing influence on the officers there, and that, 
therefore, there is greater efficiency in the work of those officers? 


Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: No. 
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"Mx. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that married girls are debarB^ 
from Government service? 

Mr. O. H. P, Tottenham: That is the rule in the Army Headquarters: 
as soon as a lady clerk marries, she leaves her employment. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state the 
reasons for employing only unmarried girls as clerks? 

Mr. G. It. P. Tottenham: The reasons, I think, are obvious: that 
married ladies have other duties to perfoi-m. 

Supersession of Indian Clerks in the Army Headquarters. 

346. *Mr, S. 0. Mitra; With refei-cncc to port (b) of my starred ques- 
tion Nil. 57 of the 30th January, 1034, will Government please state the 
niuriber of eases during the last five vears in which Indian clerks were 
superseded in the matter of promotion by soldier or ex-soldier clerks at the 
Army Headquarters and Gov(a*nment did not inierfore on tlu* ground that 
the very high officer in whose discretion the matter rested was in the 
best position to judge tlie relative efficiency of the various men working in 
his office and there was no reason whatever to believe that his choice was 
in any way influenced by racial considerations? 

Mr. O. R. P. Tottenham: Enquiries are being made and the result will 
be placed on the tabic in duo course. 

Racial Discrimination in the Matter of Exemptions from EMERaBNoy 
Cut in Pay in the Army Headquarters. 

347. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government please state the number and 
pay (of each man) of soldier and ex-soldior clerks, and the number and 
])ay (of each man) of Indian clerks at the Army Headquarters who a])plied 
for and were either granted or refused exemptions from the emergency pay 
cut ever since its introduction ? Was the exemption confined to the 
British personnel only? If so, what was the reason for that racial 
discrimination ? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: No individual was granted full exemption 
from the emergency cut. 

In 1932-33, 17 soldier or ex-soldier chrks applied for special relief and 
relief varying from 30 per cent to 90 per cent was grantc'd in 9 out of the 
17 cases. In two of these 9 cases the pay was Rs. 212: in the other 
seven cases it was Rs. 190 per mensem. In the same year 3 Indian clerks 
whose pay was Rs. 250, 202 and 102 applied for special relief, but no 
exemption was granted. 

In 1933-34, 5 soldier or ex-soldier clerks applied for renewal of the 
special relief granted in the previous year and exemption varying from Rs. 2 
to Rs. 8 per mensem was granted to four of them while stationed in Simla 
only. No Indian clerks applied for relief. 

All the claims for exemption were considered with reference to the 
adequacy of the amount left to the individual after meeting obligatory 
expenditure, as shown in the information supplied by the applicants them- 
selves. 
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Hr. S. 0. Mitra: Was there any rule passed by the Government of India 
that this retrenchment of ten per cent before, and five per cent now, will 
not apply to particular cases and was any exemption given by any Depart- 
ment other than the Army Department which has given concession to 
European soldiers? 

Mr. O. K. F. Tottenham: I cannot answer on behalf of other Depart- 
ments; but there was a definite provision made when the cut was imposed 
that specially hard cases would receive the consideration of His Excellency 
the Viceroy. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I did not put the question to the Army Secretary: I 
asked Government wlietb(‘r at the time of passing these orders it was 
provided that the five per cent emergency cut in pay should not apply in 
particular cases in any Department, or whether it was only provided for 
the Army Department. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Discretion was given to all Departments to 
put up particularly hard cases for the orders of His Excellency the Viceroy. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May I know if in any other Depiirtmcnt any Indian 
was given any concession as regards the five per cent emergency cut in 
pay? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am told that there have been 
instances, but altogether there have been very few cases, I think, in which 
exemptions from the cut have been granted. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May I ask the Postal Department whether, in the 
case of people getting below Es. 40, any remission was granted in the cut, 
and, if so, in how many cases ? 

Mr. President (The Plonourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): This ques- 
tion is specifically addressed to the Army Department; and any question 
arising out of this with regard to any other Department, ought to be 
given notice of and ])ut down as a separate question: that will be more 
convenient. 

$ 

Duties of a Specific Post in a Particular Establishment of the Army 

Headquarters. • 

348. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) With reference to the answers to parts (a) 
and (b) of my starred question No. 58 of the 30th January, 1934, is it 
a fact that a man, whose entertainment was sanctioned for performing 
the duties of a specific post in a particular establishment, could be employed 
outside that establishment without raising audit objection that the post 
against which the man was borne was not essential and must be abolished ? 

(h) Will Government please state, if the 11 men were required for work 
at the Army Headquarters, why they were not given the rates of pay pre- 
vailing there? 

(c) Will Government please state when they expect the first Indian 
storekeeper to be brought up to the Army Headquarters for employment as 
a technical clerk on rates of pay sanctioned for performing technical duties 
in the Ordnance Branch at the Army Headquarters? 
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Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) The Honourable Member has not stated’ 
the position correctly. Military subordinates are appointed to the I. A. O. 0. 
for any work in the department for which they may be required. The 
headquarters of the I. A. O. C. is p.art of the M. G. O. Branch and a 
military subordinate of the Corps serving in that part of the Branch is 
serving in his own department. 

(b) Because they were required for special work; for which the pay of 
their own corps is obviously appropriate. 

(c) As explained to the Honourable Member on the 30th January in 
reply to his starred question No. 58, it takes several years of speciaiised 
training in arsenals for technical clerks to acquire the requisite knowledge* 
and I cannot foretell when a fully qualified Indian Storekeeper will be 
forthcoming for employment at the Army Headquarters. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: I take it that they get the scale of pay prevailing in. 
the Department from which they are taken ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Yes: they get exactly the same scale of pay- 
ees they got in the arsenals. In the old days, when we took clerks from 
arsenals and employed them in the Army Headquarters, they used to get a 
special addition to their pay : now we have abolished that and they get 
exactly the same pay as they would be receiving in the arsenals, which is,. 
I may say, very much the same as in the Army Headquarters. 

Discrimination in the Matter of Pay and Allowances in the Army 

Headquarters. 

349. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) With reference to the answer to my starred 
question No. 61 of the 30th January, 1934, is it a fact that the civilian per- 
sonnel of the Army Headquarters are not subject to Fundamental Kules?' 
If so, what was the reason for quoting those rules ? 

(6) Will Government please state whether the lady clerks employed 
in Government offices in England are accorded preferential treatment, in 
consideration of their sex over men clerks in regard to pay and travelling 
allowances ? 

(c) Are Government prepared to consider the desirability of amending 
all the relevant regulations with a view to eliminating any appearance of 
discrimination due to race and sex, and according e(|ual treatment to 
members of all nationalities in the matter of pay and allowances? If not, 
why not? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The answer to the first part is* 
in the affirmative. As regards the second part I may state that as the 
Honourable Member’s original question was in general terms (which is the 
reason why I answered it instead of my Honourable friend the Army 
Secretary) I referred in my reply to Buie 18 of the Supplementary Buies. 
A Note to that Buie reproduces the orders contained in the Home Depart- 
ment Office Memorandum No. F. 281/26-Bsts., dated the 18th February, 
1927 and these orders are applicable to lady clerks irrespective of whether" 
they are governed by the Fundamental Buies or the Civil Service Regula- 
tions. 

(5) I am afraid I have no information on this point. 
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(c) The answer is in the negative, as Government consider that there is 
ample justification for the existing rules or orders in so far as they take 
into account the sex or the domicile of Government servants. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to inquire from the 
Home Government, with reference to part (h) of the question, as to what 
is the procedure there? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No: T do not see why in this matter 
wc should follow whatever liappens to be the practice under different 
conditions in England. 

Promotion of an Indian Ct.erk as Officer Supervisor in the Branches 
OF THE Army Headquarters. 

350. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government phrase state if they anticipate 
that an Indian clerk will ever be promoted to be Officer Supervisor in the 
principal branches of the Army Headquarters ? 

Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham: There is no reason to suppose that no Indian 
will ever bo promoted Officer Supervisor. In fact Indians have been 
appointed to these posts in the past and one of them was selected in 
supersession of several Europeans. 

Post of the Director of Regulations and Forms. 

351. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: With reference to the answer to my starred 
question No. 59 of the 30th January, 1934, are Government prepared to 

'Consider the desirability of 

(i) substituting an Indian officer for the present incumbent of the 

post of Director of Regulations and Forms; and 

(ii) altering the present designation of the post in favour of a more 

appropriate name, such as Controller of Army Printing and 

Establishment ? 

If not, why not? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: Government are not prepared to make any 
immediate chfingc either in the designation of the post or its holder. The 
claims of Indians for appointment to the post will be considered 'when a 
vacancy occurs in the normal course. Meanwhile I would invite the 
Honourable Member’s attention to the Procee3dings of the Military 
Accounts C^ommitlee (of wliich lie was a member) on the 25th July, 1933, 
when the Conunittee agreed as t(» the importance of the post and the 
necessity for proceeding with the special work on the revision of Army 
Regulations on wliich its present incumbent is engaged. The control of 
Printing and Establishments constitutes a comparatively minor portion 
of the Director’s duties. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: What is his major work ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: The revision of Regulations. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: He frames the Regulations, is that the case, or he 
merely drafts the Regulations? What is the position? 
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Hr. O. R. R. Tottenham: He is responsible for revising all Army 
Regulations and endeavouring to make them simpler and less complicated 
than they are at present. 

Returns of Income derived from Coffee Crops grown on Lands in 
Mysore and other Indian States. 

362. *'‘Dr. P. X. DeSouza: (a) Is it a fact that the rncomc-tax authorities 
ill the Madras Presidency are calling upon coffee planters to submit returns 
of income derived from cotfec crops grown on lands in Mysore and other 
Indian States? 

(h) Is not such income exem])t from income-tax under the last proviso 
to siib-section (2) of section 4 of the Income-tax Ac.t, 1922, as annnided by 
Act XII of 1033? If so, what is the object of calling for returns of such 
iiic'inncs, entailing as they do considerable amount of hardship on planters 
by way of clerical labour, etc. ? 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Yes; in cases where the in- 
come, profits or gains from the business are liable to taxation under sub- 
section (I) of section 4 of the Indian Income-tax Act. 

(b) The answer to the first part of the question is in the negative, 
bcc*ausc the last proviso to sub-section (2) of section 4 of the Act applies 
only to cases where the income would, but for the proviso, have been 
assessable under that sub-section, and not to cases where the income is 
assessable under sub-section (1) of the same section. The second part 
of the question does not, therefore, arise. 


Leave granted to Government Servants in connection with Court 

Cases. 

353. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: Is it a fact that leave is always granted 
hy ilie (jovernment of India to their superior and inferior servants in con- 
n(>(*tion with Court cases? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: If a Government servant is 
Bunimono^l as a witness, ho is ox’dinarily granted permissiefn to attend 
Court, subject to the exigencies of the Government service,. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: And if he is called as an accused? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Then I iliink there is no question of 
discretion. 


System of Recruitment of Permanent Way Inspectors on the North 

Western Railway. 

354. *Klian Sahib Shaikh Fazal Haq Firacha: (a) What is the system 
•of recruitment of Permanent Way Inspectors on the North Western Rail- 
? Are recruitments made direct, or is promotion given to the Assistant 
Inspectors who qualify themselves by passing the necessary 
lamination? 
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(b) What is the difference between an Assistant Inspector. II grade, 
qualified for the post of a Permanent Way Inspector, and an Apprentice 
Permanent Way Inspector working as an Assistant Way Inspector, H 
grade ? 

(c) Is it a fact that Apprentice Permanent Way Inspectors are given 
preference over old experienced Assistant Way Inspectors qualified in 
every way, at the time of filling vacancies of Permanent Way Inspectors? 
If so, why? 

(d) Is it a fact that there are several Assistant Way Inspectors on the 
North Western iiailway, with long experience of service behind them, who 
have qualified theinseivcis for the posts of Permanent Way Inspector, and 
that their rights are ignored when any vacancy occurs among tlie Perum. 
nent Way Inspectors ? 

(e) Do (xovernment realise that, in making direct recruitments to the 
posts of Permanent Way Inspectors, the old Assistant Way Inspectors are 
debarred from further promotion till their retirement ? 

(f) Do Government propose to reconsider the present system of recruit- 
ment to the posts of Permanent Way Inspectors, and fix a good percentage 
of them to be filled up from amongst the old Assistant Way Inspectors who 
might be qualified for promotion ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for information and will lay a reply on the 
table of the House in due course. 

Running op Through Compartments between Lahore and Malakwal. 

355. *Ehaii Sahib Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha: (a) Is it a fact that 
previously First, Second and Inter Class through compartments used to 
run between Lahore and Malakw'al and vice versciy and that the running of 
these compartments has since long been stopped? 

(b) Are Government aware that this discontinuance of the running of 
these through compartments is causing great inconvenience to a vast num- 
ber of passengers, travelling towards Lahore via Malakwal and back? 

(c) Are Government aware of the great inconvenience ca\ised to the 

passengers in changing at Lalamusa and waiting on platforms for the 
arrival of the next train, and do Government ])ropose to re-start the running 
of throiigh comp«artment service, First, Second and Inter class passengers 
between Lahore and Malakwal ? If not, wliy not ? • 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (b). Government have no information. 

(c) I am forwarding a copy of the question to the Agent, North Western 
Railway, for consideration. I may add, however, that this is a question 
which is eminently one for discussion in the Local Advisory Committee of 
the railway. 

Carrying out of Orders regarding Communal Representation by th® 
North Western Railway Administration. 

356. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if orders regarding communal representation in railway services are being 
carried out by the North Western Railway Administration ? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state whether the following state- 
ment about the permanent communal composition of the staff employed 
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n the Divisional Superintendent’s office, Karachi, is correct? If not, 
vhat is the correct permanent strength community- wise ? 


Grade V. 

Grade IV. 

Grade III. 

Grade II. 

Grade I. 


Total 

employeei 

15 

26 


42 
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i 

i 

1 

i 

1 

’ 

1 
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1 

Christians. 

1 Hindus. 

i 

1 
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CO 

Christians. 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 

1 

m 

Christians. 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Sikhs. 

Christians. 
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((.*) Is it a fact tliat there is not a single grade V senior Muslim in the 
Divisional Office and that there is only one grade IV sub-head? h 


[d) If th(3 replies to the preceding parts be in the affirmative, what do 
(jovernment propose to do in the matter? 

Mr. P, B. Rau: (a) and (d). Government have no reason to believe 
ihiit the orders regarding the reservation of 33 per cent posts in initial 
recruitment for the minority communities for the redress of marked 
coinmimal inequalities are not being carried out on the North Western 
Bailway. 

(/)) and (c). Government regret they are unable to verify these figures. 

Inadequate ReprEvSbntation of Muslims in the Railway Subordinate 
Services in the Karachi Division. 

357. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that Muslims are about 
: per cent in Sindh ? 

(h) Is it a fact that they are not adequately represented in the railway 
subordinate^ services, specially in the Karachi Division? 

(c) If the reply to the above be in the affirmative, are Government 
prepared to issue instructions to the Agent, North Western Railway, that 
a larger number of Sindhi Muslims may be employed in the subordinate 

i services? 

(d) Is it Government’s policy that the claims of people of the area 
sfa v(‘d by a p«articular railway should not bo overlooked by them ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) I understand that according to the last census 
^^port the percentage is about 73 per cent. 

(b) Government have no information. 

h'l and (d). Government have no reason to believe that the claims of 
P‘iHicular community arc overlooked by the. North Western Railway 
Administration. They cannot accept the principle that in the appoint- 
p^ents in any particular locality through which a railway passes the 
^^babitants of that locality should have necessarily a preferential claim. 
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Hindu and Muslim Officers and Subordinates on the Karachi Division 
OF the North Western Railway. 

358. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the number of Hindu and Muslim officers and subordinates on the 
Karachi Division of the Nortli Western Railway at present? 

(h) How many of tin se officers and subordinates are Sindbi Hindus 
and Sindhi Muslims ? 

(r) Is it a. fact tliat most of tlie posts have been monopolised by Hindu 
officers’ and suhordinaics’ relatives on the Karachi Division? If so, will 
(lovornnioni be ]ileMS(‘d to furnish a statement showing details of such 
slnff? 

(d) If (i()v(‘rnment are not in n position to give the number of such 
rclatif)?\s, :iro lliey jjn'part'd to ask the Agent, NTorth Western Railway, 
to make (Muiniries i?i rn’dor to protect the interests of Muslims? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a), (b) and (c). Government have no information. 

(d) I am sending a copy of the question to the Agent, Korth Western 
Railway, for his information. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member kindly 
this question over again? Certain information has been asked for and 
he can get it from the D. S.*s office in Sind. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government are not prepared to obtain this information. 

Employees in Subordinate Service on the North Western Railway in 

Baluchistan. 

359, *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the number of employees in subordinate services on the North 
Western Railway in Baluchistan and the percentage of Muslim Baluchis 
who form almost the entire population of the province? 

(5) How many head clerks are employed in the Divisional Office, North 
Western Railway, Quetta, and what is the number of Muslim Baluchis 
who arc employed there? 

(n) If the representation of Muslim Baluchis is inadequarfie, what steps 
do Government propose to take to ensure that a proper reprpsentation 
of Muslim Baluchis is secured? 

(d) If a sufficient number of Muslim Baluchis are not forthcoming for 
subordinate services on the Quetta Division, are Government prepared to 
tak6 steps to send Muslim officials from other Divisions so as to adjust 
communal inequalities ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (h). Government have no information. 

(c) and (d). Government consider that a Railw^ay Administration must 
be taken as a single unit for the purpose of considering the measures 
nec('ssary in pursuance of their policy of redressing marked communal 
inequalities and that the position on individual divisions or departments 
or offices cannot be examined separately. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government not prepared to call for in- 
formation in this case as well? 

MTb F. R. Rau: Certainly, Sir. 
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Muslims in the Au^-India Medical Council. 

360. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the AU-lndia 
Medical Council has recently been constituted? 

(b) If so, will Government please state the percentage of Muslims (i) 
elected, and (ii) nominated to that Council? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(6) Of the 27 members three are Muslims, — two nominated and one 
olected. 

Exemption of certain Persons in the Rahway Clearing Accounts 
Office from passing the Appendix T > Examination. 

361. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that certain persons 
working in tlie Railway (clearing Accounts Office liave been exempted from 
[)M.ssing tlie Appi-ndix D ('xamination ? If so, what is their number? 

(b) Is it also a fact that the y)ersons so exempted are all non-Muslims? 

(c) If the answer to part (b) be in the negative, will Governmoiit please 
state the number of Muslims so exeinj^ted ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Apart from persons who, under the rules are not re- 
quired to pass the examination, L understand there was only one ^Derson 
in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office who was exempted from passing 
the Appendix D examination, and he happens to be a Muslim. 

Muslim Head Clerks in the Office of the DivisiONAii Superintendent, 
North Western Railway, Delhi. 

362. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government bo pleased to state: 

(a) if it is a fact that in the year 1930 the number of Muslim head 

clerks in the office of the Divisional Superintendent of the 
North Western Railway, Delhi Division, was ono, viz., that 
of the Commercial Branch; 

(b) if it is a fact that a deputation of Muslim Members of the Central 

Tjcgislature waited upon Sir George Rainy in September, 1931, 
who, among other undertakings held out to the doputationists, 
undertook to see that the number of Muslim head clerks, etc., 
is increased ; 

(8) if it is a fact that the number of Muslim head clerks in the 
abovesaid office in the year 1931 increased by ono, viz., that 
of the Copying Branch; 

(d) if it is a fact that this increase of one Muslim head clerk in the 

aforesaid office was included in the figures, viz., 69, quoted 
on the floor of this House by Mr. Colvin in his speech when 
replying to my cut-motion on the 25th February, 1933; 

(e) if it is a fact that the previous head clerk of the Copying Branch 

— a Hindu gentleman — was in the grade of the head clerk of 
the Branch, viz., IV (Rs. 160 — 10 — ^200); 

(/) if it is a fact that the present head clerk of the Copying Branch 
who happens to be a Muslim was a stenographer in grade TTI 
■ (Rs. 100 — 5 — 140) and is now working in the same grade as 
stenographer and head typist and not in that of the head clerk 
of the Copying Branch; 
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{g) if it is a fact that in the statement showing the strength of the 
Divisional Office sent by the Divisional Superintendent, Delhi, 
to the Agent, North Western Railway, from time to time 
under his No. 181-E/O-II, the head clerk of the Copying 
Branch is being shown as one in grade IV and who happens 
to be some Hindu gentleman; 

(fe) if the answers to parts (a), (b), (c), (d), (e), (/), and (g) above be 
in the affirmative, whether it is a fact that the present Muslim 
head clerk is made to work both as stenographer and head 
typist without the pay of the post; if not, how Government 
reconcile the two conflicting replies, viz., to parts (c), (d) and 
(g) above? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a), (c), (d), (e), (/), (g) and {h). 1 have called for 

information aiul will place a reply on the table in duo course. 

(h) Tin* underlaking given was that the Railway Board would ask the 
Agents to bear in mind the desire of the Railway Board for the employ- 
ment of an adequate number of Muslims as Office Superintendents, and 
Head Clerks in making appointments to such posts and the Agents were 
addressed accordingly. 


Resolution No. 1009 ov 1919 or the Home Department. 

»63-* { Kr* 

Member aware of any such resolution of his department as resolution No. 
1099, dated the 8th August, 1919 ? Tf so, will he kindly let this House 
know the contents of that resolution? 

(ft) Is that resolution still in force, or has it been since rescinded ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Yes, I am aware of the Home 
Department Besolution No. 1099, dated the 8th August 1919. A copy 
will be found in the Library of the House. 

(ft) The Besolution is still in force. 

Pandit Satyendra Hath Sen: May I know the substance of this Besolu- 
tion ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry' Haig: It deals. Sir, with the employnf\ent of 
those persons who rendered service in connection with the Great War. 

Enquire into all Cases of Disohabob by an Officer deputed by the 

Bailway Board. 


* i" Satyendra Nath Sen: "i 

ihe Bailwav Board "to make special enquiry by deputing an officer m al 
cases of discharge? If not, in what oases is it done? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: The reply is in the negative. 


Closing of Level Cros.sings on Bailway Lenbs. 


a6G. •Nawab Naharsingji 

once in a vear the Railway 
crossings on the railway lines 


Ishwarsingji: Arc Government aware that 
Companies close for the whole day all level 
? If so, are Government prepared to amend 
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the necessary rule or laJir by closing the level crossings only for an hour or 
so, with a view to removing the inconvenience and hardship felt by the 
public ? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: It is not the practice to close level crossings, over which 
there is a public right of way, for a whole day once a year. Private railway 
ioads and pathways, which are used to a certain extent by the general 
public, are closed once a year in order to prevent the accrual of a public 
right of way in such cases. 

Bridge over the River Narbada near Broach. 

366. *Nawab Naharsingji Ishwarsing|i: Will Governinent be pleased to 
state when the existing bridge over the river Narbada near Broach will bo 
used for the public and vehicular traffic, and what arrangements are made 
to connect the provincial road at the two ends of the said bridge ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Presumably the TTonourablo Member 
refers to the existing Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Bridge 
over the Narbada, near Broach, which the Bombay Government proposed 
to purchase for conversion into a road bridge. Jn this eoniu'clion I would 
invite, the attention of the Honourable Member to the re])ly T gave in this 
House on the Pith September, 1982. to starred question No. 182 on this 
subject. The Government of India have not heard further in the matter 
from the Local Government. 

Forced Station Service Telegraphists. 

367. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: (a) With referonco to the r£',ply given 
to question No. 40. (/) of Pandit SatyCndra Nath Sen in this House on the 
25th February, 1933, will Government please stall' if it is a- fact that 
a station or a local service ieli'graphist is transferred to th(> general service, 
not by virtue of his merely volunteering for such a transfer, but only after 
he has proved his fitness by qualifying in the required tests ? 

\h) Is it also a fact that the forced station service telegraphists 
volunteered for transfer to general service only when such volunteers wx're 
called for from amongst them on tw^^o occasions in ])ursiia.nce of the 
assurance, referred to in question No. 43 (a) of the 2r)th Ff'ln-uarv, 1933, 
given to them ? 

(c) Is it also a fact that these men wen*, made to go through the 
required tests on both the occasions and that no exception was made in the 
case of those who already passed on the first occasion ? 

(d) Will Government please state, why in tliis |)ari ii'ular eas** outsiders 
were considered more efficient than men already in service and decl.'ired tit 
on examination? 

(e) Is it a fact that outsiders were recruited to the general service after 
the pledges referred to in the reply to (|ucstiori No. 43 (c) of the 25th 
February, 1933, given to the institutions, w^ere w^ithdrawm, and that about 
50 per cent of the forced station service telegraphists, who passed the 
required tests, not only once but twice, still remained to be transferred ? 

(/) If the reply to part (e) above be in the affirmative, will Govemment 
please lay on the table a statement showing (?) the total number of out- 
siders recruited to the general service after the pledges to the institutions 

B 
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were withdrawn and {ii) the number of forced staiSon service telegraphists 
awaiting transfer to the general service at the time after passing the 
required tests? 

{g) Is it also a fact that repeated representations to Government from 
different service organisations as well as from the affected men praying 
that further recruitment to the general service from outside might be 
stayed till these men are absorbed were rejected? If so, what were the- 
reasons for doing so? 

(Ji) Is it a fact that about 95 per cent of these forced station service 
telegraphists happen to be Indians? 

(i) Will Government please state, with reference to the replies to- 
questions Nos. 42 (a) and 43 (b) of the 25th February, 1933, whether they 
are prepared to treat the cases of these men who happened to be Indians, 
as exceptional and transferred to the general service ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) and (c). The Honourable Member is referred ta 
the reply given to part (A;) of Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen’s question cited, 
by him. 

(6) Yes. 

(d) The Honourable Member’s inference that outside recruits wero 
considered more efficient than all men already in service is not warranted 
as recruitment was made from both sources. His attention is invited to th& 
reply given in this House to Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen’s unstarred ques- 
tion No. 41 on the 25th February, 1933. 

(e) Yes, but I would point out that there was no assurance of the 
transfer of these so-called “forced station service telegraphists” to the- 
General Service, nor can any such hope be held out now. 

(/), (i) 64. 

(ii) approximately 92. 

(g) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. As regards the second 
part, the Honourable Member is referred to the reply given to part (d) of 
his question. 

(/i) Government have no precise information but the fact may be as 

stated. 

/ 

(i) Government regret that they arc unable to treat the cases of these 
men as exceptional. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know. Sir, if any recruitment is going 
on in the Department? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I presume. Sir, the Honourable Member refers to 
the General Service of Telegraphists. No new recruitment is at present 
being made to that service, and it is doubtful whether there will in future 
be any further recruitment to it, 

Uaut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Does that imply, Sir, that the Gene- 
ral Service of the Telegraph Department is being entirely abolished? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: What, I think, I said was that it was doubtful 
whether there would be any further recruitment to the General Service. 
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Lidut.-Golonsl Six Gidney: Then, Sir, does that imply that that 

service will cease to exist ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: The reply implies not that the service is to bo 
abolished in so far as it affects the people who are already in it, but it does 
imply a possibility that it may cease to exist according as the existing 
incumbents retire. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: Then, your “Yes" means “No", and 
“No" means “Yes"? 

(No reply.) 

Clebical Cadbes in the Office of the Postmasteb Genebal, Burma* 

368. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: (a) Is it not a fact that ,upto August, 
1931, there were two distinct clerical cadres in the office of the Postmaster 
Crcneral, Burma, viz,^ (i) the Postal including Telegraph Traffic and (ii) 
the Engineering, and that promotion to selection grade appointments were 
strictly confined to the respective time-scale cadres? 

(6) Is it not a fact that knowledge of rules of Posts and Telegraphs 
Manual, Volume X and the Initial Account Code, Volume 11, which are 
included in the syllabus of the Lower Selection Grade examination of the 
Engineering Branch only is essential for Head Clerks of the Telephone 
Revenue Accounting offices for discharging their duties efficiently? 

(c) Will Government please state if any Lower Selection Grade clerks 
of the Engineering Branches were specially trained at Government 
expense for Telephone Revenue Accounting work of the circle offices? 

{d) If the replies to parts (6) and (c) be in the affirmative, do Govern- 
ment consider such specially trained Lower Selection Grade clerks of the 
Engineering Branch better qualified and more suitable for the new posts 
sanctioned for circle offices in connection with Telephone Revenue 
Accounting work ? ’ 

(e) Is it not a fact that in reply to part (c) of the unstarred question 
No. 144, dated the 30th September, 1932, of Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria, 
it was stated that Telephone Revenue Accounting offices when decentralised 
fxTid attached to circle offices were considered as forming part of the 
Engineering Branch of the circle offices up to August, 1931 ? 

(/) If the replies to parts (■«), {d) and {e) be in the affirmative, is it not 
uithin Ihe meaning of the reply referred in part (e) above that a])])oint- 
ments of Head Clerks of Telephone Revenue Accounting branches of 
circle offices should have gone to the Lower Selection Grade of clerks 
of the Engineering Branch up to August, 1931 ? 

{g) If the reply to part (/) be in the affirmative, do Government propose 
to rectify the injustice that might have been caused to the legitimate 
aspirants in making appointments of Head Clerks of Telephone Revenue 
Accounting Branches of circle offices? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) As regards the first part, the fact is that the 
Postmaster-General's office had only one clerical cadre which however did 
not include the Engineering Branch clerks employed in that office who 
belonged to the Engineering Circle clerical cadre, and that promotion to 
lower selection grade appointments in either of these two cadres was con- 
fined to the time-scale clerks in the cadre concerned. 

B 2 
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(b) There were no posts of head clerks in^ the Telephone Bevenue 
Accounting Offices and the examination referred to by the Honourable 
Member was not (ipplicable to those Offices and it does not exist at present. 

(c) Government are not aware of any such case. 

(d) Does not arise in view of the reply given to parts (6) and (c). 

(e) Yes, but the new Lower Grade Selection posts sanctioned for the 
Telephone Revenue Accounting work in Circle Offices were not treated as 
open to Engineering Braruffi clerks only. 

(/) No. 'riio Honourable Member is referred to the reply given to part 
(g) of the (pKistion cited in part (e) of his question. 

{g) Does not arise. 

-Recruitment of Engineering Supervisors in the Posts and Telegraphs 

Department. 

369. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: Will Government please refer to 
parts (c) and (d) of the reply given to question No. 979 on the 16th Septem- 
ber, 1933, by Bhai Parma Nand, and state if they are prepared to give* 
departmental eandidatiis in the first batch seniority over ontsidcTS, as w’as 
done in the case of the second batch? If not, will Government please state 
the circumstances which led them to make such a distinction? 

Sir Thomas Byan: The reply to the first part is in the negative. As 
regards the second part the seniority of the first grou]) of the Engineering 
Sii])(‘rvis()rs was determined according to the rules applicable to their 
recruit in(uit which did not provide for any ]>referontial treatment for the 
departmental candidates in respect of seniority. These rules w(Te subse- 
<iuently revised so as to give prefcnuice to departmental candidates but it 
is not yiroposed to extend this concession retrospectively to men who offered 
themselves for examination when a different rule was in force. 

Declakation of cM^aiTAiN Festival Days as Telegraph Holidays. 

370. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: {a) Has the attcntioii of GoverniiKaii 
teen drawn to the remarks made on page No. 497 of the Telegraph Review 
('f November, 1933, on yiiihlic holidays and tclegrayih holidays? 

(b) Are Government prepared to declare tlie Id, Janmashtami, Muharrniu 
and similar other festival days as telegraph holidays like Christmas, New 
Year’s Days, etc.? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Goveminent have?, seen the article 
referred to. 

(h) No. Goveriimont do not yjropose to increase the number of telegraydi 
holidays since to do so would result in a serious dislocation of public 
business. In this connection the attention of the Honourable Member is 
invited to the reply given by the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra to 
Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar’s starred question No. 681 in this House on the 
■28rd September, 1929. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shalee Daoodi: Are Government aware that Mus 
Urns are enjoined to offer prayer in congregation at a particular time of the 
day on the two Id days and, therefore, they cannot be asked to be at. theii 
post at that moment? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I understaud that cc^rtuiii concessionR 
in this matter have been given. 

Maulvl Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: But no concession except lec^ve 
for the time when the prayer is offered in congregation on those two Td days 
could be satisfactory. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: T am prepared to review tiio 
existing concessions. 

Insolvent Gazetted Officers in the Telegraph Branch of the Posts 

AND TeI.EGRAPHS DEPARTMENT. 

371. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: (a) With reference to tlie reply given 
to iiuestion No. 846 of the late Mr. B. N. Misra* on the l‘2th September, 
103:i, will (lovernment please state the number of insolvents in tlie gazetted 
ranks of the Telegraph Branch of the Posts and Telegraphs .De})art.ment‘ 
who hold charge of offices ? 

(/)) Has any complaint been made to Government' during the j)eriod front 
1028 to 1933 for exactions of money from the subordinute sttiff of the 
Telegraph Service by any gazetted officer in charge of offices? 

(r) Is it a fact that the Postmaster General, Bengal and Assam Circle, 
rciceivcd a complaint in 1932-33 that the cash of a telegraph office was made 
good by a private crossed check after defalcation by the officer in charge/?* 

(d) Do Government propose to inquire into the conduct of the gazetted 
insolvent servants to see the advisability of retaining them in th(^ Public 
Service any more? 

(c) Is it a fact that all insolvents in the Subordinate Telegraph Service 
were discharged during 1932-33 as undesirables ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Two. 

(h) No. 

(c) No. 

(d) No. It is for the competent local authorities to take riecessary 
Jictioii in regard to rule 16 (3) of the Government Servants' Conduct Rules, 
and Government do not themselves propose to undertake? any such 
irupiirifts. 

(e) No. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: There is no rule that an adjudicated insolvent 
should not be kept in service? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: There is no absolute rule. Then^ are rules relating 
to the treatment of insolvents, -but they allow some discretion to the 
authorities concerned according to the facts of each particular case. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know if that discretion has bedh used 
at any time by the officers in discharging those men that were adjudicated 
insolvents ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I am not quite sure if I followed the question. I 
think it was whether this discretion has in fact been acted upon in any 
case. If so, it has been acted on in several cases. 
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Recovery of Overpayment made to Government Servants. 

372. *Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: (a) Is it not a fact that Govern- 
ment have the right to recover overpayment made to their employees 
at any time, irrespective of the length of the intervening period counted 
from the date of the overpayment? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the negative, what is the time limit, 
and whether the same term of limitation is applicable to the employees? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). Subject to the opera- 
tion of the law of limitation in the case of recovery of an overpayment 
from a former employee who has ceased to occupy a position enabling 
(jovernment to effect recovery otherwise than by civil suit. Government 
regard themselves as being free to deal with individual cases on their merits 
irrespective of any time limit. 

Fixation of the Pay of Telegraphists. 

* 373. *Bai Bahadur Lala BrlJ Kishore: (a) Is it a fact that since the 
introduction of the Fimdamental Rules in 1922, the pay of many tele- 
graphists has been fixed according to some obsolete rules by office heads 
in the Posts and Telegraphs Department? 

(b) Is it not a fact that when such grievances have been represented, the 
Director General has regretted his inability to do anything at a distant date, 
but issued a Circular letter in 1929 to all Postmasters-General, inviting 
their attention to the irregularities? 

(cf) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, are Government 
prepared to se e that their orders are carried out from the time they were 
introduced? If not, why not? 

(d) If the answers to parts (a) and (b) be in the negative, will Govern- 
ment ])lease lay on the table a statement showing, C/ir(5lc by Circle, tlic' 
number of cases represented to the 'Ciirector- General on the subject of 
non-compliance of the Fundamental Rules since 1922 to the first week of 
December, 1933, in the Posts and Telegraphs Department? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Enquiries are being made and information will be 
laid on the table in due course. 

Report of the Varma Committee. / 

374. *Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: (a) With reference to starred 
question No. 844, dated the 12th September, 1933, by the late Mr. B. N. 
Slisra, are Government now in a position to reply to it? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the negative, will Government please 
state how they propose discussion of the Varma Committee report with 
the representatives of the service organisations in the absence of the 
important information? 

Si| Thomas Ryan: (a) The reply to parts (a) and (b) of the late 
Mr. B. N. Misra’s question is that Government have seen the part of the 
questionnaire alluded to in it which deals with a detail in the working 
arrangements in a telegraph office; and that the Committee presided over 
by Mr. Varma did not find it necessary to make a recommendation on 
the subject. As regards parts (c) and (d) of that question Government are 
not in a position to comply with the late Mr. Misra's request. 
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(h) The recommend^ions of the Committee have been the subject of 
very full discussion by myself with representatives of the service 
associations concerned, and the difficulty anticipated by the Honourable 
Member was not experienced, j 

Handling of the Telegraph and Telephone Traffic. 

375. *Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Eishore: (a) Is it a fact that Government 

have under consideration a proposal to place the handling of the telegraph 
and telephone traffic of the country under the Traffic Branch of the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department, and to entrust the Engineering Branch of 
the Department, like Public Works Jlepartmcnt, with the maintenance 
work only? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
ulcasc state the reasons? 

(c) Will Government please state the existing methods of computations 
of engineering expenses between the telegraph traffic and telephoTu? ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) No such proposal is under the consideration of 
Government. 

(h) Does not arise. 

(c) it is presumed the Honourable Member desires to know the method 
of distributing engineering expenses between Telegraphs and Telephones. 
If so, his attention is invited to the footnotes numbered (c), ((/), (/tj, (i) and 
(j) on pages 0 to 9 of the Detailed Statements in support of the Demands 
for Grants for 1934-35. 

•Collection of Opinions on the Temple Entry Bill through the 

Police at Karachi. 

376. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) is it a fact that Government are 
obtaining opinions of Hindu citizens on the Temple Entry Bill through the 
police? if so, why? 

(b) Has the attention of Government been drawm to a contribution in 
the Sind Observer of the ‘20th February, 1934, giving instances of this proce- 
dure pf obtaining public opinions? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to sfate who were the police officers 
doing so at Karachi, and under wffiat authority? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am making enquiries in the matter 
and will lay a statement on the table in due course. 


Article in the Amrita Bazar Patrika under the Caption “ Is War 
Imminent ? Stir among the Military Pensioners 

377. ’'‘Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to a letter alleged to be in Roman, dated the 3rd January, 1934, 
published in the Amrita Bazar Patrika, ojid referred to in the Sind Observer 
of the 20th February, 1934, under the caption "Is War imminent? Stir 
among the Military Penwoners’*? 
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(b) Will Government be pleased to make a full statement in regard 
thereto ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Yes. 

(h) For some eight years there has existed a scheme for the formation 
on uiobilisaiion of Indian Garrison and Duty Companies consisting of 
ax'indian officers and esc-soldiers to set free regulai troops for active 
service. The scheme provides for the ear-marking in peace of personnel 
for these units and it is expressly laid down in the orders that men 
volunteering for this employment w\\] not be employed or paid until 
mobilization is ordered. 

The reports in the Dress appear to be based on a total misapprehension 
of a portion of a letter explaining the details of the scheme to eas-soldiers 
and asking for volunteers. 

Hr. Lalchand Navalrai: Does the Honourable Member's reply the]i 
come to this that there is no likelihood of any war being imminent? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I hope not. 

Allotment of Plots in New Delhi to the Ministerial Staff of the 
Imperial Secretariat and its Attached Offices. 

378. ’'‘Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that a separate area 
of laud in Now Delhi is reserved for allotment to the ministerial staff of 
the Imperial Secretariat and its Attached Offices? [f so, what proportion 
do('s it bear to the total area of land in New Dellii ? If not, why not ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state which Department deals with 
this allotment of plots, who is the final authority, and what is the procedure 
for this? 

(c) How are the plots allotted, /.c., whether on direct lease or by auction? 
If the latter, why? 

(d) When plots arc available for allotment, are the clerks informed about 
it and applications invited? If not, why not? 

(cO Will Government be pleased to state how many plots have been so 
tar allotted to clerks and how many are available at present? , 

(/) How many applicants are on the waiting list and for how long 
a period? 

(g) If the replies to any of the preceding parts be in the negative, will 
Government bo pleased to state why the cdlotment of plots of land to the 
desiring and deserving ministerial staff of the Imperial Secretariat and 
Attached Olliees has not so far been considered necessary, and the action 
they ])ropose to take now? If no action is proposed, why? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I have mad^ certain enquiries and a reply wdll be 
laid on the table of the House in due course. 

CI.BRKS’ Quarters in New Delhi. 

879. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if the statement below is correct? 
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Siaiement showing the nmnoer of orthodox and unorthodox clerks* quarters 
(existing and under construction) in New Delhi. 





Existing. 



Under construction. 

Type. 



Classes. 


i 



Classes. 




A 

1 B 

C 

D 

1 

B 1 

Sing. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Totol. 

orthodox 

18 

70 

238 

970 

118 ' 

104 

3 

27 

90 

j 

1 272 

150 

2,060 

Unorthodox 

55 

62 

66 

50 

, ... 

I 72 

1 

... 

83 

30 

22 

•• 

390 


73 

13* 

304 

1.020 

118 1 

i 

1 176 

i 

3 

60 

120 

294 

160 

2,450 


(b) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state if the quarters now under construction are expected to 
be ready for allotment before the next Simla-Delhi move of the Imperial 
Secretariat ? 

(c) If the reply to part (6) above be in the negative, will Government 
be pleased to state in how many months the quarters are likely to be ready 
for aliotment? 

(d) Will Government be pleased io state whether any clerk of the 
Soerctariat or Attached Offices vvill remain unprovided with quarters after 
completion of the quarters now under construction? If so, how many of 
the migratory staff and how many of the non-migratory staff will remain 
unprovided? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The statement is correct except 
that the number of the existing “A** class unorthodox clerks' quarters is 
32 and not 55, and that there are in existence 2 “B" class unorthodox 
(jiiarters which have been handed over to the New Delhi Club. 

ib) Yes. 

{(■) Docs not arise. 

(d) The answer to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. Of 
the total number of applicants for quarters, 2,518 in all, the number for 
whom accommodation in qiuirters other than single quarters, apjilications 
for which are not due until July next, cannot be j)rovidc‘d is 5304 or 
apf)roximately 12 per cent. As allotments have not yet b(*en made, it 
is not possible to give separate figures for migratory and non-migratory 
staff. 


Ministerial Staff entitled to Government Quarters in New DEiiMi. 

380. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad; (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
^vhetbei the statement, showing the total number of ministerial staff 
(including Gazetted Superintendents in the Secretariat) in various Deparfc- 
uients and Offices in New Delhi on the 1st January, 1934, who are entitled 
to Public Works Department quarters in the New Delhi area- only, si*nt to 
the Department of Industries and Labour, is correct? 
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(h) If the reply to part (a) nbove be in the negative, will Government 
be pleased to furnish a correct statement? If not, why not? 

(c) What is the total number of (i) niinistcrial staff in the Indian Stores 
Department, (ii) Accountants, Stciioirraphcrs and clerks in the Auditor 
Generars Office, (iii) ministerial staff in the Central Public Works Depart- 
ment, that is, in the various offices under the Chief Engineer, Public Works 
Department, and (iv) clerks and draftsmen in the Land and Development 
/Office? 

(d) Is it a fact that more than five per cent of the staff shown in the 
statement referred to in part (a) above have got their own houses in New 
Delhi, Delhi, Paharganj and Karol Bagh? If not, will Government bo 
pleased to furnish the correct percentage of such employees? 

(r:) Will it be possible for Government to provide Public Works 
De])ariment quarters in New Delhi to the staff of the various Depart- 
ments and Offices shown in the statement referred to in part (a) above 
when the quarters now under construction are ready for occupation? If 
not, how’ many clerks of the Secretariat and Attached Offices will remain 
unprovided, and in what shape ch Govornment propose to redress the 
long standing grievances of those who cannot be provided with quarters? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) — (d). The information is not 
readily available and Government do not propose to collect it, as the 
result would not justify the labour involved. 

(ri) When the quarters now' under construction are ready, it should be 
possible to accommodate well over 80 per cent, of the clerks in the 
Secretariat and Attached Offices. Government consider that it w'oiild bi* 
unsafe to enlarge the building programme at present, as it is necessary 
to allow' a substantial margin for those who prefer to make their own 
arrangements. 

Parks adjacenI? to the Imperial Secretariat Bun.DiNas. 

381. *Mr, M, Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to refer 
, to reply to starred question No. 839, dated tlie I8th Marcli, 1932, and 
state: 

( 

(a) w'hether the parks adjacent to the Imperial Secretariat Build- 

ings are being or have cvc?r been maintained after the move 
of the Secretariat to ^inila; if so, how many seasonal plants 
are actually left in each plot cf the same after the first or 
second week of May each year; if none, why and in what 
shape the parks are said to have been maintained throughout 
the year; and 

(b) what objection Government have to ordering the maintenance. 

of the fountains and parks during the summer irionths? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The Parks in question are 
maintained in the same manner in summer as they are in winter except 
that — 

(i) in the winter annuals are planted (these do not thrive in the 
summer), and 
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(ii) the grass on the outer plots is allowed to grow during the 
monsoon owing to the prohibitive cost of mowing when growth is extremely 
rapid, and the weather and the state of the ground make mowing difficult. 

{h) The difference in maintenance between winter and summer is not 
great, and is mainly regulated by weather conditions. The fo\intaiiis are 
not used during the summer partly on account of the cost involved and 
partly because of the difficulty of keeping water in the basins and channels 
free from mosquitoes. 

Persons confirmbd in the Railway Ct.earino Accounts Office. 

382. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
the total number of men confirmed in the Railway Clearing Accounts 
Office during 1933, and the number of vacancies reserved for redressing 
marked communal differences? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: 12 temporary men were confirmed during 1933 of 
whom four belonged to minority communities. 

Communal Composition of Men appointed in the Railway Cleablno 

Accounts Office. 

383. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the total number of men appointed (i) to clear up the arrears, 

and (ii) against emergency grant, in the Railway Clearing 
' Accounts Office, and the communal composition of the men 
so recruited; and 

(b) the procedure adopted by the Railway Clearing Accounts Office 

in the matter of recruitment? How are the applications of 
candidates disposed of and by whom ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) 48 men were appointed temporarily in the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office during 1933-34, of whom 41 were appointed in 
order to collect statistics regarding rail -borne trade for the Director 
General of Commercial Intelligence, and 7 were against the emergency 
grant. Of these 15 belong to minority communities. 

(6) Recruitment is at present ordinarily made only from the waiting 
list of • discharged clerks. Where outsiders arc appointed tlie selection is 
made by the Director personally from among applications received in his 
office. The question of prescribing a corr.petitive examination for fresh 
recruitments to be held locally by each Accounts Office is at present under 
consideration. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are these posts advertised in newspapers 
before they are filled? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I am not sure of that, but probably not. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state how 
the candidates will know about these vacancies if they are not advertised? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I believe, Sir, that there are a number of 
ftpplicationB already with the Director from among which he can make 
selections. 
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Mr. M. Maswood ^mad: May 1 take it that registers are kept, and 
that any one who desire some post may apply years in advance? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: I suppose so, but I have no j)recise knowledge of what 
exactly happens in this connection. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to make enquiries 
into this matter and inform the House in due course? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: As I have said before, we are already considering the 
question of having a competitive examination for recruitment. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Non -Matriculate Clerks employed in the Railway Clearing Accounts 

Office. 

384. "^Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that there are over 400 
non-matriculates employed as clerks in the Railwav Clearing Account a 
Omce ? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: Yes. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to say how 
many of them are Muslims? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: 1 should like to have notice of that question. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do Government see the necessity of introduc- 
ing this competitive system in other branches also? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: It is the same office. 

Refusal of Medical Aid to Railway Employees. 

385. *Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware of the fact 
that on Train Examiner, 'Mr. Nur Mohammad, was posted at Rajpura 
on the North Western Railway in 1930, and that his wife was attacked by 
a very serious disease and no medical assistance was offered to him in 
»])ite of several telegraphic calls? 

(b) If the, reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government he 
pleased to state the reasons for maintaining such an expensive Medical 
Department on State Railways when the employees are refused medical 
aid ii time of need? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Government have no infonnation, but understand 
that the ordinary practice is that when staff at roadside stations need 
medical assistance they inform the Assistant Surgeon in charge of the 
area who attends to them as soon as practicable. 

(h) The reasons are sufficiently obvious. 

Medical Arrangements for the Menial and Subordinate Staff on 

State RAmwAYs. 

.386. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a* fact that no detailed instructions, 
like those in force in Civil Departments, have been issued for medical 
arrangements for the menial and subordinate staff on the Indian State 
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llailways and that no penalties have been imposed for careless and negli- 
»^^ent attendance ? 

Mr. P. S. Ban: Tlie llailway Board have issued no detailed instruc- 
tions on the subject, hut I shall ascertain whether any instructions have 
been laid down by Railway Administrations. 

Promotions in the Office of the Railway Board. 

387. *Mr. H. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the manner in which promotions from third to second and from 
second to first divisions are made in the oflice of the Railway Board? 

(ft) Does it dej)cnd on th(‘ will of the Branch Suj)erintendent to ask for 
iny particular clerk, or are such clerks sent for according to seniority? 

(c) How arc branch vacancies filled ? 

(d) la it a fact that Muslim clerks are invariably sent for by branches ? 

If so, why? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (c). All permanent promotions are made from 
;i general list of tlui ofii(*t‘. staff as a whole and not within the Branches. 
The promotions are based on seniority combined with efficiency. Promo- 
tions to short term officiating vacancies are made within the Branches. 

(ft) As I have already said promotions are based (m scaiiority combined 
with efficiency. 

(<!} 1 regret 1 have been unable to iindorstand what my Honourable 
friend means. 

Amendment of Section 9 of the Indian Income-tax Act. 

388. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Will Government be pleased to 
state if their attention has been drawn to the following rulings of High 
Couids, and if their reply be in the affirmative, will they kindly state 
whether it is proposed to amend section 9 of the Indian Income-tax 
Act: 

(i) (ffiune Mai Salig Ham of Delhi versus Commissioner of 
• Income-tax, Punjab and North-West Frontier Provinces 

(A. 1. R. Lalioic 1931, pag(* 320, June issue), 

(ii) Mjiliarajadhiraja. of Darbhanga versus Commissioner ot Income- 

tax, Bihar and Orissa (A. f. R. Patna 1031, page 223, July 
1931 issue); 

fiii) In the matter of Krishna Lnl Seal, A. T. R., (hilcntta 1932, page 

886 ; 

(iv) Commissioner of Income-tax Madras versus Narain Devi ; and 

(v) Commissioner of Income-tax, Bombay Presidency, versus 

Khcmchand Ramadas, A. I. R. Sind 1933. page. 148? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The Government of India have 
had their attention drawn to the rulings mentioned except the fourth which 
cannot be traced. They have no present intention of undertaking legisla- 
tion for the amendment of section 9 of the Indian Income-tax Act. 
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Amendment of Section 9 of the Indian Income-tax Act. ; 

389. ♦Seth Ha]i AMoola Haroon: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether they have received any suggestions or representations for the 
amendment of section 9 of the Indian Income-tax Act in regard to the extent 
and kinds of allowances permissible as deductions from the annual letting 
value, and, if so, when do Government propose to take up and deal with 
this long standing grievance of the landlords? 

(b) Is it a fact that the landlords are permitted an allowance of one- 
sixth or 16*66 per cent from the annual letting value of properties, on 
account of property taxes and repairs ? 

(c) Are Government aware that at Karachi only municipal property 
taxes amount to 14 per cent gross or 12*60 per cent net, leaving a 
balance allowance cf 4*06 per cent or in some cases less to be appropriated 
towards repairs? 

(d) Are Government aware that the maximum 4*06 per cent allowance 
towards repairs is not adequate, and, if so, do Government propose to raise 
the allowance to at least 20 per cent? i 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state what is the percentage of 
property taxes charged to Bombay landlords, and what total allowance 

they are ‘ permitted on account of property taxes and repairs combined? 

} 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) The Government of India 
have received certain suggestions of the nature described. They have no 
present intention of undertaking legislation for the amendment of the 
section. 

(6), (c) and (d). I would invite the Honourable Member's attention to 
my reply to his question No, 558 (starred) which was answered on the 29th 
February, 1932. 

{(i) As a reference to the answer referred to in my reply to the preceding 
three parts of this question will disclose, part (e) of the question has been 
asked under a misconception, and it is therefore not necessary to ascertain 
what is the incidence of nrbperty taxes in Bombay. 

Amendment of Section 9 of the Indian Income-tax Act. 

390. *Seth Ha]i Abdoola Haroon: Will Government be pleased to state 
if their attention has been drawn to the ruling of the Lahore High,, Court 
in the case of Ilashnak Mai Thakur Das versus Commissioner of Income- 
tax, Punjab, Delhi and North-West Frontier Provinces, Lahore (A. I. E. 
September, 1933, page 822), and if it is contemplated to amend section 
0 of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, with a view to making the law clear ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The answer to the first part of 
the question is in the affirmative. The decision quoted did not contain 
any ruling upon the interpretation of the law and therefore its consideration 
cannot lead to any proposal to amend the law. 

Posts of Yabd Supervisors, Yard Foremen, Assistant Yard Masters 
AND Yard Inspectors on the East Indian Railway. 

391. ♦Rai Bahadur Lala Bri] Kishore: (a) What is the difference 
between the posts of Yard Supervisors, Yard Foreman, Assistant Yard 
Master and Yard Inspectors on the Bast Indian Railway? 
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(6) What qualifications are necessary for an employee to enable him 
0 be promoted to each of the above categories V 

(c) How many posts in each of the above categories exist on each 
Division of the East Indian Kail way and what is the grade of pay of each 
jategory ? 

(d) How many posts in each category are held by (i) Europeans, (ii) 
\riglo-Indians, (iii) Hindus and (iv) Muslims? 

(e) What facilities are provided to the staff of the undermentioned 
categories to fill up the posts in the categories mentioned in part (u) • 

(i) Guards, (ii) Indian Assistant Station Masters and (iii) Head 
Numbertakers? 

(/) Is there any objection to head number- takers filling up posts in any 
of the above categories ? If so, what ? 

((/) Are some higher qualifications or training considered necessary, and, 
if so, why cannot facilities for the same be provided through the training 
schools and practical work in the Yard ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a), (6), (c), (/) and (g), I am making enquiries and 
shall lay a reply on the table in due course. 

(r) and (d). The latest information available with Government will be’ . 
found On page 94 of Volume 3 of Mr. Hassan’s report on the representation 
of Muslims and other minority communities in the subordinate Railway 
services, a copy of which is already in the Library of the House. 

Disabilities existing against the old Oudh and Rohilkund Railway 

Employees. 

392. ^Rai Bahadur Lala Bri] Eishore : With reference to their reply on 

the Oth February, 1934, to my starred question No. 100, do Government 
propose to consider the advisability of removing any disabilities that may 
(‘xist against the old Oudh and Rohilkund Railway employees in view of 
tli(! fact that both the old Oudh and Rohilkund Railway and the old East 
Indian Railway staff are now serving under one administration? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government are not aware that there are any special 
disabilities under which the old O. & R. Railway employees are suffering 
^^hi{'h calls for their intervention. 

• 

Grant op Leave without Pay to the East Indian Railway Non- 

Workshop Stapf. 

393. *Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: With reference to their reply 
on the 6th February to my starred question No. 101, relating to the grant 
of leave without pay to the East Indian Railway non-workshop staff, 
do Government propose to consider the feasibility of offering another 
option to the staff concerned to come under the new leave rules and of 
setting up an adequate machinery to explain the advantages of the new 
leave rules, to the employees concerned, and obtaining the consent of 
each individual employee to the effect whether he desires to come under 
Ihe new leave rules or to remain under the old rules ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government do not consider there is any necessity for 
faking the action suggested. 
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Provision of Motor Bus Service for the Children of the Railwa 

Employees. 

394. *Bai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: Are Government prepared t 
consider the feasibility of providing a motor bus service from the “stuf 
benefit fund" for the benefit of the children of the railway employees ii 
cases where big railw'ay colonies are situated at a distance of over a inil» 
from the school centres in the city, to enable the children of railwju 
employees to receive proper education ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Under the rules governing the Staff Benefit Fund oi 
the State-managed Bail ways, expenditure from the Fund is authorised h\ 
a Committee consisting of an officer nominated by the Agent and fivt 
members, all railway employees, one nominated by the Agent and foui 
<dected by th(3 staff. Government are not in a position to interfere. 

Age Limit for appearing at the Competitive Examination for Indian 
Civil Service in India and in England. 

395. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased tc 
state what is the age limit for appearing at the competitive examination 
for Indian Civil Service in '.India and in England, respectively? 

(b) If it is 23 years in India and 24 years in England, will Government 
be [)le,Hsed to state the, reason for this discrimination? 

(c) Do Government propose to fix the same age limit in both places? 
If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) A candidate for the examination 
in London must have attained the age of 21 and must not have attained 
the age of 24 on the 1st of August of the year in which the examination 
is held. A ciuididate for the Delhi examination must have attained the 
age of 21 and must not have attained the age of 23 on the 1st of Januarv 
in the year in which the examination is held. The difference in the upf)er 
age limit is thus live rhonths. 

(h) and (o). The age limits for the two examinations arc fixed with 
reference to conditions prevailing in the United Kingdom and India, jes- 
pectively. An increase in the age limit in India would, with the two years’ 
pori(3d of probation for candidates recruited in India, involve candidates 
recruited in India entering the service at an appreciably higher age than 
those recruited in London. 

Tenders for Conveyance of Mails by Konkan Ferry Steamers. 

396. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether fresh tenders arc being invited shortly for the convey- 
ance of mails by Konkan Ferry steamers, if not, the dale 
when the present contract expires; 

(h) if the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, whether the present 
contractors, viz,, the Bombay Steam Navigation Compand- 
have persistently refused to agree to touch Dabhol and Ja.vgf«^ 
harbours by their Vizaydurg line steamer compulsorily 
their return journey to Bombay; 
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(c) wiiethcr the passengers frora Eatnagiri to Dabhol have now to 

proceed to Harnai, wait there for over 18 hours and then 
take a return trip to Dabhol; 

(d) whether they are aware that as a result of the refusal referred to 

above, the mails for all places between Harnai and Eatnagiri 
from and to all parts liave to suffer heavy detention, take a 
circuitous route and thus cause avoidable annoyance and in- 
convenience; and 

(c) whether in accepting tenders hereafter Government propose to 
make it obligatory on the contracting Company to touch the 
mail steamer at Dabhol and Jay gad harbours in both direc- 
tions? 

Sir Thomaa Ryan: («) to (e). Tnfornuition is being collected and will 
b(* placed on tlie table in due (*ourse. 

Tenders for the Treasury Work of the Post Offices in Bombay, Poona 

AND AhMBDABAD. 

397. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
it is a fact: 

(fl) that tenders have been invited for the treasury work of the Post 
Offices in Bombay, Poona and Ahmedabad; 

(h) that on previous occasions certain items were not incluchid, and 
that as a result the Deparlinent had to pay additional sums 
to the contractor; 

(c) that instructions have been issued to the authorities concerned 

that in accepting tenders the cost of doing the treasury work 
by deparimenial officials on lower salary that is being 
introduced by Government should be taken into consideration; 

(d) that if the savings arc not large enough, the work would be 

managed by the Department itself; 

(e) that Government pay the contractor Es. 61 per stamp- vendor 

and that the contractor in his turn pays only Es. 30 per 
mensem as pay to each of his employees; 

(/) that the pay of the departmental stamp-vendor before the 
revision was Es. 85 — 1 — 55; 

(g) that it would have been equally economical if the work was 

conducted by departmental officials; and 

(h) that instructions have been issued to bear in mind more 

prominently the interest of the Dc.partment worked by its 
own men instead of the interest of the contractor? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) to (h). Information is being collected and will 
be placed on the table in due course. 


UNSTABBED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS- 
Sebvioe Telegrams. 

136. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether 
a service telegram issued as directed under rule 144 of the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Manual, Volume V, is a “necessary*' one? 

0 
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(h) If so, will the cost of the said telegram, recovered on account of the 
irregularity which caused the issue of such a “necessary** telegram, be 
not ordered to be noted in the Punishment Kegister in the Post Office and 
Bailway Mail Service ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether similarly the cost of 
service messages, recovered from a telegraphist for an error in the local, 
number on a line, is not noted in the Punishment Begister? 

Sir Thomas Byan: (a) Ordinarily a service telegram of the kind referred 
to by the Honourable Member would be regarded as a necessary one if 
issued in compliunee with the rule mentioned. 

(h) and (c). The cininmstances giving rise to the issue of such telegrams 
may not ni^cessitate such aedion as the Honourable Member suggests. 
Individual cases are dealt with on their merits. 


Service Telegrams. 

187. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to inform this 
House of the dctiiiition ol an “unnecessary** and a “necessary** service 
telegram, as laid down by the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: The meaning of the words ‘necessary* and ‘unneces- 
sary’ have not been defined by me. They are commonly used in their 
ordinary sense as explained in the dictionary. 

Residential Accommodation for Postal Officials stationed at 

OOTACAMUND. 

138. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it not the policy of Government to provide 
residential accommodation for their servants at places where no residential 
accommodation is available at a roasonabli? rent? 

(b) Are Government aware that Ootacamund is a bill station, commonly 
known as the “Queen of the Hill Stations**, situated about 8,000 feet above 
sea level, is the seat of the Madras Government for seven months in a 
year, and is the summer residence of a good many princes, ruling chiefs, 
gentry, officials and non-officials, European and Indian, and that no re^.si- 
deniial accommodation for postal clerks is available there at a reaBonablo 
rent ? 

(c) Are Government also aware that the Government of Madras have 
provided residential accommodation for almost all the Government servants 
under their administrative control at Ootacamund (Nilgiris) at reasonable 
rents ? 

(d) Are Government also aware that postal officials at Ootacamund 
(Nilgiris) experience great difficulty for residential accommodation and each 
of them is housed in insanitary or unsuitable quarters, and that they 
invariably pay exorbitant and unreasonable rates of rent? If not, are 
Government prepared to ascertain and satisfy themselves whether this is 
not ttie case? 

(e) Were the grievances of the postal officials stationed at Ootacamund 
regarding lack of suitable residential accommodation brought to the notice 
of (JoYeriiment on several occasions? If so, is it a fact that each time this 
question was shelved on the plea of finance? 
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(/) If the answers to the preceding parts be in the affirmative, are Gov- 
ernment now prepared to consider the question of securing suitable resi- 
dential accommodation for the postal staff at Ootacamund, as they have 
done at Delhi, Simla and other places? If not, why not, and when do 
Government hope to redress this grievance? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Although the absence of suitable 
accommodation at a reasonable rent is one of the factors taken into con- 
sideration by Government \vhen considering the provision of residential 
a(Jcommo(lation for their servants, it is not a fact that it is the policy of 
Government to provide such accommodation in all such cases. 

(6) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. As regards the 
sei'ond part, so far as Government are aware residential a<*.commodation 
for postal clerks is available although rents are admittedly high. 

(c) Yes, for a certain number of Local Government servants only. 

(d) Government are aware that the postal staff at Ootacamund ex- 
])erien(;e a certain amount of difficulty in finding residential accommodation 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Post Office and that rents are high, 
but have no information as to the suitability of the quarters actually 
occupied by the staff, nor do they propose to make any special enquiries in 
this matter. 

(c) A representation on the subjccit was last received by the Director 
G(‘noral from the All-India Postal and Railway Mail Service Union in 
Dt'cernher, 1932, but it was not possible to comply with its request for the 
constriK'tion of quarters on ac(*onnt of the unsatisfactory state of the 
finances In the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

(0 Th(» case of tlie Govornmetit staff at Now Didhi and Simla is cx- 
cc|)tionaI. Government do not consider that the position in regard to the 
housing of (he postal staff at Ootacamund is such as would justify the 
foriiuilalion of any S(*henie for the (»c*nstruetion of quarters in present 
finaiK'ial conditir)ns. The ])Osta1 staff ao Ootacamund draw compensatory 
allowances at specified rates. 

Compensatory Allowance to the Po.-^tal Ofj«ictals employed tn the 

NiLomis. 

139. Mr. S. G. Mitra: (a) Are. Government awfirc that Govoi*nme]it 
servants under the Tjoca;! Government stationed at Ooiacamnnd and other 
places in the Nilgiris are not only provided with suitable residential accom- 
modation at reasonable rents, but are also granted coinpensatorv allowance 
far in excess of that granted to postal officials employed in such places ? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state whether it is a fact that the question of granting compen- 
satory allowance to the postal officials employed in the Nilgiris at the same 
rates, as the Local Government -have proscribed for their servants stationed 
in the said locality, is pending before them for over half a dozen years ? 

(c) Are Government prepared to consider the grant of the same rates? 
of compensatory allowance or special pay to postal officials employed in 
the Nilgiris as are granted by the Local Government to their servants in 
the said locality, and arranging provision to the postal staff in the Nilgiris 
of suitable residential accommodation at reasonable rates of rent? If 
not, why not, and when do they hope to redress this grievance of postal 
officials employed in the Nilgiris ? 

c 2 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Kesidential quarters are not pro- 
vided by tht^ Madras Government for all their employees serving at tlie 
localities mentioned. Although the rate of compensatory allowance for 
Madras Government employees of the clerical class is slightly higher than 
that drawn by the Postal officials of (corresponding status, the latter are 
on a better scale of pay. 

(h) On account of the unsatisfactory state of tlie finances in the Posts 
and Tehvgraplis Department, proposals for increasing the existing rates, 
or making m(‘\v grants, of compensatory allowances or special pay have 
had to be refused gc'nerally in all (drcles on the ground of the additional 
expend iturci involved. 

(c) The first part does not arisen in view of the above reply. As regards 
the last part, no schena^ for any new construction of quarters for the start 
can be undertaken on account of the existing financial stringency. 

Rules in connection with Appeals begardino Pay and Allowances on 

THE East Indian Railway. 

140. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) With reference to the reply 
to unstarred question No. 54 (b) given in this House on the 16th February, 
1934, will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that rules regarding 
the submission of a])peals in connection with discharge and dismissal of 
State Railway iion-gazetted employees do exist, but rules in connection 
with appeals ‘'regfirding pay and allowances’' do not exist on the East 
India. n Railway ? 

(5) Tf the reply to part {a) be in the negative, then under what circukar 
or notification the rules in connection with the submission of memorials 
“regarding pay and allowances” were comnninicated to the employees? 

(c) Tf any such rules exist at .all, will Government be pleased to lay 
On the table of this House a copy of them, i.e., the rules in connection with 
tlie submission of memorials regarding “pay and allowances” and not re- 
garding discharge and dismissal? 

(rt) Will Government be pleased to quote the rule, if any, in which it 
is laid down that memorials “regarding pay and allowances** will be with- 
in the competence of the Agent .and will not lie to the Railway Board? 

, Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for information and will placie a reply m 
the table in due course. 

Rules regarding the Submission of Memorials on ^tatb Railways. 

141. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that Mr. P. R. Ran stated in this House on the 11th 
Dcccinher, 1933, that “certain memorials have been, 1 understand, recently 
received, by the R.ailway Board on the question and, in considering those 
memorials, all .aspects of the case will be taken into consideration” {vide 
page ‘2028 of the Legislative Assembly Debates of the 11th December, 
1933) ? 

(b) Is it a fact that in reply to unstarred question No. 54 (a) given 
in this House on the 16th February, 1934, Mr. P. R. Rau said that those 
.memorials were from the North Western Railway staff ? 

(c) Is it a fact that regarding the memorials of the old Travelling Ticket 
Inspectors of the East Indian Railway, Mr. P. R. Rau in reply to un- 
starred question No. 64 (b), dated the 16th February , 1934, stated in this 
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House that disposal of such memorials, i.e, from the East Indian Railwaj^ 
staff, was within the competence of the Agent (advance copies of the said 
memorials having been sent to the Railway Board direct) ? 

(d) Are there different rules regarding the submission of memorials on 
different State Railways? 

Mr. P. R. Rau; (a), {b) and (c). Yes. 

(d) No. 

Memorials regarding Ray and Allowances of Railway Employees. 

142. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Will (rovcrnrncnt l)e ploase‘d 
tu slcite if it is a fact tliat Sir Alan Parsons stated on tlio iloor of this House 
fjii lilt' P2lh February, 1082, tliat ‘‘such eunployces, however, may submit a 
mi inorial to the Railway Board on matters affecting llu' conditions of ser- 
vic(‘ {vide Ijegishitive Assembly Debates of the 12tii Eebruarv, 1082, page 
(*.22) ? 

(b) Is the reply of Mr P. R. llau not contradictory to the one given 
l)\ Ins predecessor, in view of th<* niply to iinstarred (pK'stion No. .*i4 
i/)). dated the Kith February, 1084, that the dis])OBals of memorials regard- 
ing pay and allowances is within the competence of the Agent? 

(V.) If ibe ri‘[)]y to part (h) be in the negative, will Government be 
l>l<‘ased to state: 

(i) which memorials were referred to by Sir xAlaii Parsons; and 

(ii) which memorials were referred to by Mr. P. R. Ran? 

{d) Is it a fact that the iiKunorials in question from the old Travelling' 
Ticket Insiiectors of the East Indian Railway were based on the decision 

the Railway Board accorded in December, 1082, and is it now within 
the competence of the Agent to dispose of these memorials? 

(e) Is it a fact that in the usual course an appeal lies to the authority 
passing the. orders or to an authority next above him? 

(/) Are the memorials connected with the orders of the Railway Board 
within the competence of the Agent to be disposed of? 

{(j) Is it not a fact that the memorials in question directly refer to 
matters affecting the conditions of service of the old Travelling Ticket 
InsDectors of the East Indian Railway? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(h) and (c). No. Wliat Sir Alan Parsons meant was that an employee 
fould submit t\ nicinorial on matters affecting tbc conditions of service to 
the Railway Board througli the Agent. This, however, did not imply that 
cvi*r\ such memorial would be ('onsidered by tlie Railway Board. 

(d), (/) and {(j). I am not in a position to reply unless the Honourable 
Member gives mo particulars about the memorial to whicli he is referring 
in order to enable me to identify it, 

(c) Generally, tliis is so in <*ases of discharge and dismissal. 

Memorials regarding Pay and Allowances of Rahway Employees. 

143. Elhan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state if it is a fact that representations of Travelling Ticket Examiners 
of the East Indian Railway addressed to the Railway Board in March, 
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1933, wore forwarded by the Agent, East Indian Railway, to the Railway 
Board, as acknowledged in the reply to unstarred question No. 364(b), 
on the 20lh December, 1933, and in the reply to starred question No. 1385 
on the 11th December, 1933? 

(b) Is it a fact that these representations were from certain stafiE other 
than the old Travelling Ticket Inspectors (regarding whom a decision was 
giv(‘n by the Railway Board in December, 1932)? 

(cv) If the reply to part (b) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state: 

(i) if in the case of certain employees the Agent can forward the 

memorials to the Railway Board and in others he is himself 
competent to dispose of them, especially when the subject of 
both is pay and allowances; 

(ii) whetlicr there are different rules for the disposal of mernorials 

regarding pay and allowances for the different categories of 
employee's of one department on the same State Railway; 
and 

(iii) if there are uniform rules, then under what circumstanct'S tlu* 

memorials of certain Travelling Ticket Examiners were for- 
warded ])y the Agent to the Railway Board and, in the case* 
of others, i.e., the old Travelling Ticket Inspectors, the Rail- 
way Board holds the Agent competent to dispose of them 
(vide reply to unstarred question No. 54 (b) in this House 
on the 16th February, 1934)? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) (i) and (iii). Ordinarily the Agent is competent to dispose of memo- 
rials regarding pay and allowances from non-gazetted staff. This does not, 
how(wer, })rovont him from referring any particular case to the Railway 
Board for orders. 

(ii) Xol so far as 1 ann aware. 

Scope of the Home Department Letter No. F.-537 — 32-Ests. 

]44. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: Will Government please state 
whether Home Department letter No. F.-637/Ests., dated the 16^h Nov- 
ember, 1932, applies either to 

(a) fresh recruits; or to 

(b) departmental promotions; or to 

((0 either class of cases mentioned in parts (a) and (6) ? 

TOe Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The letter in question was addressed 
to Local ‘(lovornments and has not been published. 


(fBs OF Khawaja Sahib in Ajmer. 

145. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Will Government please state 
whether they recognise the Khawaja’s fair (Urs) in Ajmer Sharif as an 
Urn of all-India importance? If not, why not? 

(b) Will Government please state why only local holiday for this Urs 
is allowed and not a holiday throughout India? 
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(c) Will Government please state why no railway concessions by various 
railways are granted to the pilgrims proceeding to Ajmer Sharif during the 
Urs? 

(d) Do Government propose to take steps to find out the importance 
of the Ura referred to in parts (a) to (c) above by inviting opinions of various 
administrations in order to give effect to the concessions mentioned in 
parts (b) and (c)? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: Sir, with your permission 1 will answer all 
parts together. The information is being collected and will he laid on the 
table in due course. - 

Telegraph Offices at Mud Point and Hughlt Point in Bengal. 

146. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please state if the tele- 
graph ofllces stationed at Mud Point and Hughli Point (Bengal) are self- 
supi.orting ? If not, do Government propose to abolish those two offices? 

(b) Is it a fact that the nature of duties of those two offices compel 
the office-masters in charge to live in the quarters attached to them? 

((') Is it a fact that one of them has been given free quarters, while 
the other has to pay for it? If so, why? 

Sir Thomas Byan: (a) The reply to the first part of the question is In 
the negative; as regards the second part the retention of the offices is 
•iidministratively essential and it is not possible to close them. 

(h) The facD is substantially as stated. 

(c) The telegraph offices referred to are in charge of postal signallers 
who are not entitled to rent-free Government quarters as a condition of 
their service. According, however, to the orders of the Government of 
India issued on the 3rd December, 1932, an official actually occupying 
rent-free quarters on that date was allowed to enjoy that concession until 
the next change in the incumbent of the post took place. As there has 
been a change of signaller in charge of the Hooghly Point telegraph office, 
the t»xi sting incumbent of the post is required to pay the usual rent for 
Government quarters occuy)iod by him; while, as no such change has yet 
taken place in the Afud Point telegraph office, the signaller still retains 
the concession of rent-fn^e quarters, which he enjoyed before the issue of 
those orders 

Pules regarding Transfers of .Assistant Postmasters Generat,. 

147. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that, according to llio standing 
orders of Government, the Assistant Postmasters General ar(* to be trans- 
ferred after five years? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam, has 
all along been violating this order of Government? 

(c) Is it a fact that Mr. N. C. Dutt, B.A., has been working as Assist- 
ant Pcstmaster-General, Bengal and Assam Circle, for the last ten years? 

(J) Is it a fact that only paper transfers were made? 

(|e) Is it a fact that Mr. Dutt was transferred to Comilla some two 
years ago, but he never joined there? 
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(/) If the replies to the preceding parts be in the affirmative, da 
Ocvernment propose to take suitable notice of this? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The orders are that ordinarily 
a Superintendent of Post Offices or of the Railway Mail Service should not 
occupy the post of Assistant Postmaster-General for more than 5 years at. 
one stretch. 

(b), (c) and (d). No. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) Does not arise in view of the replies to parts (b), (c) and (d). 

Rb-Tbansfer of the Railway Mail Service “ C ” Division to tub Control 
OF THE Postmaster General, Bengal and Assam Circi-e. 

148. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Do Government propose to retransfer the 
Railwiiy Mail Service “CV* Division to the control of the Postmaster 
General, Bengal and Assam Circle, Calcutta? 

(b) Are Government aware that owing to the transfer of the Division 
to the Bihar and Orissa Circle, its administration has been more costly? 

(V) Is it a fact that the Postmaster-General, Bihar and Orissa, has 
issued orders forbidding recruitment of Bengalees in that Division? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce; (a) and (6). No. 

(c) Government luive no information. The Postmaster-General, Bihar 

and Orissa (Mrcle, b(n‘ng in charge of the Division, Railway Mail 

Her vice, is (*onipot(uit to issue orders in the matter of recruitment of the 
staff in that Division. Tlio interests of Bengalees in the matter of appoint- 
ments in the Railway Mail Rt^rvice are adequately provided for in the 
Bengal and Assam ('ircle. 

Inconvenience caused to PmoRiMs at the Nizajh-ud-din Railway 

Station. 

149. Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: (a) Are Government aware that great 
inconvenience was caused to pilgrims at the Nizam-ud-din Railway Station 
at the time of the last annual' fair at the Dargah of Hazrat Nazam-ud-din? 

Is it a fact that the attitude of the station staff of the Nizam-ud-din 
Railway Station was very objectionable towards pilgrims? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (h). No complaints have been received ^y 
Government. 

Assault to an Indian Vendor at the Phulbra Railway Station. 

li’SO. Mr. M; Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware that on the 
Com])iiny-managed railways Indians arc generally harassed by Anglo- 
Indians ? 

(b) Will Government please enquire and slate if it is a fact that an 
Anglo-Indian fireman of the Bombay, Baroda and Central Fiidia Railway 
assaulted and caused hurt to an Indian vendor licensed by the said rail- 
way on the platform of the Phulera Railwav Station on the 22nd October, 
1933? 

(c) Is it a fact that the said lirenian was srmetime ago convicted of &• 
criminal offence? If so, why was he not dismissed by the Railway Com- 
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(d) Is it a fact that Dr. Anderson, Additional Civil Surgeon, Ajmer, 
certified the said vendor's hurt as grievous? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Station Master and several other members 
of the railway staff were present at the Pliulera Tlailway Station plat- 
f.Diii at the time of the assault refen-ed to in part (b) above, and that 
they did nothing to save the vendor from being assaulted and hurt? 

(/) Is it a fact that the brother of the said vendor wired to the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India JRailway authorities about the incident? 
If so, what action did the authorities of that Railway take in the matter? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: VVitli your permission, Sir, T propose to reply to ques 
tioiis Xos. 150, 151 and 152 together. Government have no information 
l>ut a copy of questions Nos. 150 and 151 is being sent to the Agent, 
Boinbiiy, 13aroda and Central India Railway and a copy of question No. 152 
t(.. llu‘ Local Govcrnineni for such action as tlioy may (*onsider necessary. 

Assault to an Indian Vendor at the Phttlera Railway Station. 

fl51. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) is it a fact that tlu* Assistant 
Mi'lical OfFjcer of the Bombay, Baroda and (Vntral India Railway at 
Plielera refused to admit an Indian injured vendor in the Railway 
Tlo-pital at Phulera on the 22nd October, 1933, in connection with the 
re(*eived by him in an assault by an Anglo-Indian fireman of that 
Ihiilway at the yilatforrn of the Phulera Railway Station ? 

(/»' Is it a fact that the said Assistant Medical Officer refused to give 
a medical certificate in respect of the injuries received by the vendor? 

(r.) Is it a fact that the Railway Arodierd Officer at Ajmer also refused 
to admit the vendor in the Railway Hospital at Ajmer? 

Assault to an Indian Vendor at the Phut^era Railway 'Station. 

.452 Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the brother of an 
radian vendor reported to the Officcr-in-Chargo of the Government Rail- 
'vav Police at the Phulera Railway Station that his brother, a licensed 
vender of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, had been 
-■^sn.Miltcd and hurt by an Anglo-Indian fireman at the Phulera Railway 
Station platform on the 22nd October, 1933? 

Ih) Is it a fact that the said Sub-Inspector had himself seen the vendor 
unconscious at the Railway Static.n platform? 

(^0 Is it a fact that the Sub-Inspector refused to record the report 
niade by the brother of the injured man? 

(d) Is it also a fact that the Sub-InspcotOL* refused to give a memo- 
JHiiflnm to the brother of the injured for his medical examination by the 
•Assistant Medical Officer of the Railway at Phulera? 

if') Is it also a fact that the Sub -Inspector turned the brother of the 
^'durod man out of the premises of the Police Station? 

(/) Is it also a fact that the Sub-Inspector threatened to arrest the 
of the injured man if the latter continued to insist on the recording 

hiP report and on obtaining a memcwandiim for the medical examina- 
tion ? 


tFor answer to tlii.s (juestion, answer to question No. 150. 
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(g) Is it a fact that he wired to the Superintendent of Government 
Railway Police at Indore, reporting the above action of the Sub-Inspector? 
If so, what action did the Superintoivh'Dt of Police take in the matter? 

(h) Is it also a fact that he wired to the Bail way Magistrate at 
Ajmer about the matter? If so, wiiat action was taken by him in the 
juatter? 

{i) Do Government propose to institute an enquiry into the allegations 
and take necessary steps to prevent such occurrences in future? If not, 
why not? 

Ub-xnstatement of Persons who went on Strike tn 1930 on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. 

153. Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state how many 
ex-strikers (1930) are still to be provided for on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway ? 

(6) Mow many of them are on the first waiting list ? 

(c) How many of them are on the second waiting list? 

Is it a fact that some strikers, though they complied with the terms 
of the c<nrnnuniqu6, have been discharged from service merely for not vacat- 
ing quarters? 

(c) -Vre Government aware of recent judicial decisions that discharge 
from sc -/vice merely for not v’^acating (juavtors without proper legal notice 
have been declared as wrongful? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) 3,495. 

(6) 172. 

(c) 3,323 

(d) It is nob a fac.t that strikers w’ere discharged from service merely 
for not va'*ating (jiiarlers. The position was, as stated by Sir George 
Jiuiny in reply to a short notice question on the 25th March, 1930, that 
a numlx^r of men on application for re-instatement wore asked by the Rail- 
way to vacate their cjuartcrs, as their original })osts had been permanently 
filled and re-em]>!ovnient cither could not be found for them at once, 
could not be found at tbc' stations whore, they were employed previous to 
going on strike’. 1'hey were asked to vacat-e their quarters as a preliminary 
to their names being (‘utered on tbc waiting list. 

(f) No. 

Guards of “ \ ” Grade on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

154. Mr. S. 0-. Jog: Is it a fact that grade (Guards) on the Grcal 
Indian Peninsula Railway is exclusively reserved for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, and that though there has been reduction in pay and personnel 
the case of “IV' grade guards, the “A" grade scale luvs not been in any way 
affected ? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for information and will lay a reply *30 
the table in due course. 
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Re-Instatembnt of “ B ** Grade Guard ex-Strikebs on the Great Indian 

Peninsula Railway. 

165. Mr, S. O. Jog: Is it a fact that no “B** (Guard) grade ex-strikers 
..ri the Great Indian Peninsula Railway have been reinstated in their former 
grades, though there were a number of vacancies in that grade? If so, is 
ft in accordance witli the declaration of the policy outlined in the 
coinmuniqud ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: 1 have called for information and will lay a reply on 
tlic table of the House in due course. 


Treatment of Re-Tnstatbd ex-Strtkbrs on the Great Indian Peninsula 

Railway. 

156. Mr. S. G. Jog: Is it a fact that ex-strikors on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, reinstated after the 16th duly, 1031, have been treated 
;vs re-engaged, thereby being deprived of Provident Fund bonus and 
eratuity? If so, is this not in contravention of the policy declared in the 
cornmuniqud ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for information and will lay a reply on 
tlie table of the House in due course. 


Fixation of Different Or asses of Supervisory Posts in the Post Office 
AND the Railway Mail Service. 

157. *Mr. S. 0 . Mitra: (a) Will Government be i)leased to furnish 
this House with a copy ol letter No. Est. B./EA-l /136/27, dated the 17th 
May, 1928, issued by the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs to all 
Heads of Circles, regarding fixation of different classes of supervisory posts 
in the non-gazetted selection grade posts in the Post Office and Railway 
Mail Service? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Director General has recently issued a letter 
No. ES.A-lO/33/Col. 34, dated the 2Bth December, 1033, slating that, 
where the number of a clerk or sorter under the direct supervision of a 
"Supervisor does not exceed ten, be should ordinarily be a tinie-seale official 
with a special pay of Rs. 20 per month? 

(c) *Ts it a fact that wdicre the number of a clerk or sorter in (diarge of 
a supervisor will exceed ten, he should be in the Selection Grade? 

(d) Is it also a fact that a supervisor will be sanctioned for every ten 
clerks or sorters? 

(e) Is it also a fact that while retrenching the number of selection 
^jrado posts in the Post Office or Railway Mail Service, Government respected 
Iho recommendation of the Postal Committee, 1020, and retained the 
number as recomrneuded by them? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Government arc not prepared to lay on the table 
copies of departmental correspondence. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) No. The number ten in intended only to serve as an approximate 
guide, and each case for the creation of a selection grade post is examined 
‘^nd decided on its merits. 
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(d) No. A supervisor is sanctioned when such a post is found justified 
by the time test for supervisory staff. 

(e) Posts not only of the selection grades but also of other classes are 
being abolished or redu(.*(>d from a liiglior to a lower scale of pay, where 
this cun reasonably be done in the. interests of the economical administra- 
tion of the l^)sts and Tolcgraplis Department. In consequence the total 
numbcM’ of ])osts iiow existing in the selection grades may for various 
reasons differ from the nin7ibor recommended by the Postal (\)mmittee, 
1920, but (lovernment have kef)t in view the general principle laid down 
by tliat Committee, that the number of selection grade posts should 
be determiiK'd solely with ndorence to the number of charges sufficiently 
imjiortant to awry pay above the ordinary tiTUc-seale. 

Duties of Deputy Postmasters or DEPirTv Sub-Postmasters. 

158. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state what 
are the duties of tlie Deputy Postmasters or Deputy Sub-Postmasters? 

(b) Is it a. fa(d ibat they remain in charge of otheo during the auiiu)visi*d 
absence of the Head or Sub-Postmasters? 

(c) Is it also a fact that in sub-post ofliceg the De])uty Sub-Postmasters 
luivf' to a(lvane(‘ stamps to the stani]) vendors or cli‘rks and have to rnaintai?: 
a stock of stamps? 

(d) Is it a fact tliat the Deputy Postmaster's are to look to the payment 
of tel(gra])li money orders which are received up to 0 e.M. and for wbieb 
they arc generally detained up to 7 p.m.? 

Sir ^omas Byaii: (a) A Dej)uly Postmaster oi’ a Deputy Sub-Post 
itnister is requin'd to perforin su|)ervisoi’v duties and at times some of th(i 
p(»rsotiaI duti('s of tiu' Head Postmaster or the Sub-Postmaster. 

(b) Yes, 

(c) and {(/), Hie positi^ui vaiies according to the circiinistancc's of each 
ofliei'. It may bi* that in some ofhees the position is as stated by the 

Honourable Alember. 

/ 

' Basts of tjie Pai of Ltno Opt‘]rators. 

159. Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: (a) Is it a fact that the pay 
of lino operators is based on their outturn and that they cannot expect 
any annual increments? If so, what future prospects have they? 

(/>) Is it a facd tliat some lino operators were confirmed in their posts 
ill 1923 or so, on Rs. 85, and that since then they are getting the same 
pay without any annual increment? If so, why? 

(c) Is it not a faid that as the operators derdine in age, the outturn 
falls lower? If so, are Government prepared to consider the desirability of 
increasing their pay and prospects with a scale of annual increment? If 
not, why not? 

(d) Is it not a fact that the lino operators ex])ose their lives to 
deterioration through constancy in their duty in close residue with gas 
and lead poison? If so, do Government propose to recompense them? 
If so, in what respect? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) 1 presume the Honourable 

Member refers to the linotype operators employed in the Government of 
India Press, New Delhi. There are three different categories of linotype 
of)erators in the Press, viz., those recruited before the 16th July 1931, 
those transferred from the Chilcutta Press and now recruits taken after 
the loth Juh, 1931. Tlio operators in the lirst category arc on graded pay 
ranging between Rs. 85 and Rs. 100 and those in the last two categories 
are on time scales of pay. The payment to all the operators is however 
regulated on the basis of outturn and they are entitled to bonus if their 
outturn (‘xc'ceds (‘(3rtain limits. 

{h) Yes, as their outturn is btjlow’ the prescribed limit. 

(c) No. Ihc second part does not arise. 

{(1) No gas is used in the Delhi Press. Lead fumes arc generated by 
tlu*. machines, hut there are exhaust arrangements approved by the Factory 
Inspector, prophylactic ni(*asures have been introdiic'ed and arrangements 
have been made for periodical medical examination of those exposed to risk. 
Actual cases of lead poisoning arc dealt with under the provisions of the 
Workmen's Gompeiisation Act. 

(lUALTFilNH ExA.MINATTON FOR ReADEB’s PosT IN THE GOVERNMENT OF 
India Press, New Delhi. 

160. Kunwar Hajee Ismail All Khan: (a) Is it a fact that a quali- 
fying e.xaininaiion for readers’ posts was held some time in last December 
in the Government of India Press, New Delhi? If so, were there any 
infcr-departinental men sitting for that exainmation? 

(b) Were intcr-departmontal men desirous to sit for the examination 
invited to send in their a]qdications us they invited the c.opy-liolders ? 
If not, why not? 

(c) Ts it not the ])racticc in i‘v»;rv Government Department to hold 
such cxaiJii)iations dopavtmentally whenever filling u]) vacancies? 
If So. why was not a similar ])rocedurc observ’cd in the Government of 
hiclia Press, New Delhi? 

(il) Is it a fact that tlie right to sit fer the qualifying examination for 

readers’ posts is solely and exclusively reserved for copy-holders? If so, 

why ? 

(e) Po Government propose to issue instructions to the Press autho- 
I'iliey to respect equally the claims and puspects of every employee in 
every branch of service ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Tlie answer to the first part is 

in the affirmative. On the assumption that by ‘‘intcr-dcpartmental men” 

the Honourable Member menus men employed in branches other than the 
Reading Brauc.h of the Press, the reply to the second part is in the 
negative. 

(b) to (c). T am not aw’are of the practice in every Government Depart- 
ment; but in the Government of India Presses the ordinary practice is to 
fill the higher grades of a technical branch by efficient and qualified men 
in the lower grades of the same branch. The qualifying examination for 
Readers' posts is not restricted to the men in the Reading Branch and, 
^’hile men in other branches have no claim to employment in that branch, 
those who offered themselves would be examined. 



ELECTION OF THE STAND1N(} COMMITTEE FOB THE 
DEPAETMENT OF EDUCATION, HEALTH AND LANDS. 


Mr, President (The HonourabJe Sir Shanmukliam Chetty) : I hav 
to iiiforin the Assembly that up to 12 Noon on Saturday, the 3rd March 
1934, the time fixed for receiving nominations for the Standing Committe 
for the De])art merit of Education, Health and Lands, three nomination 
were received. As tlie uinuber of candidates is equal to the number a 
vacancies, I declare the following to be duly elected ; 

(1) Khan Bahadur Maulvi Bafiuddin Alimad, 

(2) Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin, and 

(3) Mr. A. Das. 


'FFTE CiENEBAL BIB^GET— LfST OF DEMANDS. 

Second Stage. 

Mr. President (Tlio Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty): The House 
will now proceed with the discussion of the Demands for Grants, 
According to the arrangement about which the ('hair made an announce- 
ment, tlu^ available time today will be divided between the Independeni 
and the Democratic Parties. Koughly about 4J hours are available fox 
today. The (3bair proposes to allot this time equally between the twe 
Parties,-;. discussion will he on Demand No. 30 by thr 

lnde])cndent Party and tliis discussion must close about 5 or 10 minutci= 
past 8, which means that only about 2 hours and 10 minutes would hr 
available for this Demand. In view of the short time available, the Chair 
propose, s to phute a time*, limit on speeches — 20 minutes for the Mover 
and 15 minulos for other speakers. 

B'kmand No. 39 — Arm\ Depaicpment. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, I beg 

'to move: 

“That a sum not exceediiii; lls. 4,17,000 he* graritod t-o the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which Avill come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 19v35, in respect of ‘Alrmy Dey>artmeut’.” 

Retrenchment in Defence Expenditure and Military Policy. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
I move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Army Department’ be reduced by Ks. 100.” 

By this I want to raise the question of a retrenchment in defence expend!- 
ture and of the Military policy. This is a question which is debated every 
year in this House, but that is no reason why we should not discuss it 
again this year having in regard the outstanding importance of the subject. 
The expenditure of the Military Department is a vital matter to the 
country, because, if it remains at its present figure of 44^ crores, it will 

( 1736 ) 
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stand in the way of all beneficial activities, besides entailing heavy taxa- 
tion under which the people are groaning. 

This year, the» Honourable the Finance Member has told us, as he 
told us last year, that the Army department has been good enough to 
reduce their budget to a figure of about 46 crores from about 
55 crores and this year it comes to 44 J crores. He no doubt very 
rightly gave every credit to that Department for the economies so far 
effected and I join with him in expressing our appreciation of the part 
played by His Excellency the Comrnander-in-Chief, for I do believe hai 
has greatly helped the Honourable the Finance Membt^r in effecting such 
economies as he has been able to do. When we look at the history of 
military expenditure, we at once realise how that expenditure is liable 
to go up from time to time when the finances are easy, and then, when 
the Finance Department is in a difficult position, the Military Depart- 
irieiit has perforce> to cut down its expenditure. This is only natural;, 
this being a very large spending department, its internal organisation and 
administration cannot be effectively controlled and regulated by any out- 
side civil authority to any adequate extent. The Department, as we all 
know, is apt to indulge in a scale of ex 2 >cnditnre which the country can- 
not bear, and it is, therefore, essential that this House and the*' civil 
side of the Govevrnment and the Finance Member in particular Should 
never relax their vigilance over the Department. Sir, this year we are 
ill a somewhat advantageous position to discuss the question of military 
expenditure a*nd to prove to this House, the public and to the world 
that India is not being fairly treated in this matter at all by Britain. 
The country is being most inequitably treated. Oonsiderabk*. light has been 
thrown on the position by the iCeport of the Capitation Tribunal. If wo 
had nil the papers, jvll the important papers that the Government of 
India placed bcfort\ that Tribunal, our case would have been, I believe, 
still more strengthened. Sir, wc have received a contribution of Es. two 
crores from TFis Majesty's Government as our just due, but I am abso- 
lutely convinced, even upon the meagre material that wc have in the 
report itself, that wc arc entitled to very much more than two crores- This 
was admitted by the Honourable the Army Secretary Jiimself. 

Mr. O’, R. F. Tottenham (Army SG.cretary): Sir, I never admitted that 
we were entitled to it. I said we had asked for more. 

• 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I had asked my Honourable friend this question: 
supposing the Government of India's case had be,en fully accepted by 
the Tribunal, what would have been the contribution to India, and I 
siiggeste^d to him that the contribution would have been much more than 
what had been' conceded. Ho replied “yes, certainly yes". If my 
Honourable friend refreshes his memory, he will find I am absolutely 
accurate- 

Mr. Q. R. F. Tottenham: rhat is, wc did ask for more; I did not 
ever say in tin’s House that wc ww' definitely entitled to more. 

An Honourable Member: Why did you ask for more? 

Sir Abdur Rahim: My Honourable friend admitted that if the Gov- 
ernment of India’s case had been i.ccepted in full, we would have been 
entitled to much more. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): They asked 
for m(^re than what they were entitled to I (Laughter.) 

Sir Abdur Rahim: As a matter of fact, my Honourable friend, the 
Finance Member, did suggest that the Government of India ajcted as an 
advocate. Who prepared the. case for the Government of India? The 
Secretary of State, who is a Member of the British Cabinet, and he did 
so, 1 take it, after eonsiiltation with the Government of India. The 
casci of the oUier aide way prepared by the War Office and the Air Minis- 
try and the two cases were placed before the Tribunal. May I ask the 
Government’s representatives in this House if they put forward a case, in 
which they did not believe? Is it to be believed for one moment, that 
a Government like the Government of India would put forward a case 
in the justice, and fairness of which they did not themselves believe? 
I shouhl like to know what answer the Government of India have to 
give. If tliey believed in that case, then they ought to have insisted: 
“no, wc. cannot agree (hat we si. ou Id not get the full amount due to us”. 
Sir, the Indian Army, including the British troops Is maintained hero, 
not merely for ihe defence of India, not merely in our interests, it is 
maintained in order to sah, guard Imperial interests as well. Can that 
fact bfe denied? Even tlie Simon Commission’s Beport, which is the 
political Bible of the Diehard British politicians in both the countries, — 
what do(JS it say ? Docs it not Jay down in clear and unambiguous lan- 
guage, (bat tin*. Indian Army is maintained, not merely for the defence of 
India', but in (he Imperial intorcsts as well? I may just read out one 
sentence only from that report- At page 174, Volume II, they say this: 

“ffiii boro tbo effective defence of India i.-t a matter in VNbicdi other ])n7*ts of tin* 
Kinpire are also closely and directly intere.'^ted — Imperial foreign polie.y, empire com- 
muaications, empire trade, the general I'osition of Britain may bo vitally affected. 

Sir, His Majesty's Government maintains British troops in some other 
parts of the Empire as w^cll, and in most of those cases it is the Britisli 
Exchequer which bears the expenses. I will just quote froiri the 
“Stalest nan's Year Bobk”: 

“The land of the United Kingdom consists c.f llie re.giitav aJin.v, the ti- ■<i- 

torial army and tlio reserve forces. The regular army, whether at home or ahro;al 
• except in India” — (T suppose the richc.st coiinlrv in the Empire) (liaughlcr) — “is pa'tl 
for by the Imperial exchequer.” 

India even pays a contribution tow^ards the cost of troops at home 
owing to these serving as a dapot for the regular troops in India and the 
Imperial Exchequer pays only for Indian troops when serving outside 
India. Let me remind the House, Sir, th.at it was the late Lord Salis- 
bury who once rc^marked that India was the barrack of British troops 
in the oriental seas. Sir, I can quite understand that for Imperial pur- 
poses Britain wants to keep her garrison in India. But, surely, does it 
follow, is it fair to this country, that we should also be asked to pay for 
those gtarrisons ? Sir, l(<t us see what was the case put forward before 
the Tribunal itself. I find this at page 15 of the Report: 

“The majority of us think that the grounds in respect of which the contribution 
should be made are the following only : 

(1) That the army in India is a force ready in an emergency to take the field at 
once^ which does not exist elsewhere in the empire, which is specially available for 
immediate use and which has on occasions been so used; 

(2) That India is a training ground for active service such as does not exist elsc- 
'Where in the empire.** 
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Then, the positive c«‘xse, s6 far as I find from this report, which wa& 
put forward by the Government of India to the Secretary of States was 
tills. The report says: 

“As to the amount of contribution, we are unable to place it on an ;irithnietical 
basis. The India OfRoe has tentatively suggested several alternative fniinula' on which 
the contribution might be based : 

(1) A fixed percentage of India’s tcdal exponditiire on defence, say one-half— about 
£18 ndllion per annum suggested by some members of the Sub-C’ommittee of the First 
Round Table Conference, or alternatively smne lower percentage, 

(2) the extra cost of maintaining Brifi.sh tmops in India t>ver the cost of miiiutaiu- 
ing a corresponding nundter of Indian tr(>o]»s, estiiniiled ai £10 iiiilliun. 

(3) Defence expenditure of India relaling to the • nst of J5ritish troops, say. 16 
million pounds or. alternatively, a percentage of tliis.*' 


Now, I put to this House nnd to the Government that Indian troops, 
^ oificered as they arc by British officers mainly, if not almost 
^ ^ entirely, are. ([uift' sufficient for all ibo net ds ol rndian defence 
and to meet such dangers as arise from ibo activities of the Frontier 
tribes and any iniornal eoiTiniotions that may arisen If necessary, you 
might increase the number of Indian troops. But no oiici can say that 
it is essential or net'essary in the interests of Indian d(‘Ienc(', proptrly 
speaking, to keep here «about 50,0*00 British troops whose cost is ftir more 
than that of Indian troops per head and per unit. I believe it is several 
lirne.s more than the cost of the same strength of Indian troops. What 
have W'Cj got from the British Government? Only two crores of rupees. 
1 have not the exact, figures Ixtore mo of the cost of British troops, but 
it is very considerable and one of the suggeslions which J make to the. 
Government of Indias in spite of ilui verdict of the Tribunal which, by 
the by, was not unanirr.ous, is, that wc should get much more than 
wluit has been given. We know that there were two Indian Judges who 
were members of that Tribunal, and even on the technical and narrow 


(piestion of the period of training they could not agree with their British 
colleagues. They did not agree with Gic majority and llu' rcaisons Ihey 
have given in th(;ir note are certainly very strong. They are based on 
the findings of military authorities of groat distinction, men like Sir Beau- 
champ Duff, Lord Lawrence, and, not the least. His Excellency the pre- 
sent Commaiider-in-Ohicf ; indeed it w^as upon a series of reports of Com- 
Tuittces, no less than five, that tliey based their conclusion that the period 
of training should not exceed six months— I am giving a general idear— 
while, as a matter of fact, the period of training that was accepted by the 
majority was 12 months. Now, as regards the Frontier problem, which 
is ahvays flung into our face in defence of the present scale of army ex- 
j)onditure, I should like to know how far the new policy initiated by tbe 
l^^oreign Department in those regions, namely, the policy of peaceful 
ptaaeiration and exorcising civilizing influence on the tribes by providing 
thorn wdth useful employment has been carried out. In the (jeneral 
Purposes Sub-Committcc of tho Retrenchment Committee, we had to 
consider this aspect of the question, and from the figures given m tho 
officiai administration reports wc found that since 1^1^ there had heon a 
gradual decline in raids, casualties and the value 

that, while in 1919-20, there were no less than 611 raids, m 192^-28 there 
^voreonlv 18 raids; the number of persons killed m 1^19-20 was ^^8 ami 
in 1927-28 only 2, tho number .of persons wounded in 191J-20 
''hile in 1926-27 it was only 6. 


D 
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Mr. President ("Hic TTonounvble Sir Shanmukham Chetfcy): The Hon- 
ourable Member's time is op. But if he wants to develop his argu- 
ment, the Chair has no objection to allow him another 15 minutes, but 
it will mean that from .amongst his Party there will be one speaker less. 
Th I time at our disposal lias to be distributed among various Parties. 
The Cha'ir has no objection to Sir Abdur Bahim continuing for another 
15 minutes. Tt would mcfin that there will be only one speaker more 
from his Party. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: T am much obliged to you and to the House for 
this indulgence, as 1 liave a great deal to say, and the subject is very 
important. 

T should like, to know from the Honounible the Army Secretary whe- 
ther the state of things in the Frontier is the same as it used to be, for 
instance, in 1927-28. I want concrete facts. We could not get the later 
figures, but lu, might enlighten us as to what the state of things nowjs. 

Another point on which this House has always laid great stress and 
upon which we should like to have the facts .as they stand at present 
is regarding the Indianisation of the Army. We have c^stablished a Col- 
lege, but 1 should like to know what is the intake which is in force at 
present, and liow long will it take at the present rate, for the Army to 
be Tndianised substivntially. 1 am told it may take a century, perhaps 
two centuries. Perhaps tlie Army Secretary will bei able to give us 
some more accurate idea as to the pace at which Indianisation is going 
on and how long will it take to complete the process. I hopei the Army 
‘S('cretary will enlighten us on the subject. 

Sir, r do not wish io enter upon the question of expenditure on cer- 
tain ancillarv and administrative sorvic<^'s in the Army. 1 think there 
are otiiev ironourable Mtunbors in thci House who are more competent 
to S])e.ak on this subject, especially my friends, (/oloned Sir Henry Cidney 
and Diwan Bahadur lianuiswami Mudaliar, who investigated the matter. 
But there can he no donbt from snob informjition, as we are in pos- 
session of, that a great deal of economy is still possible in some of the 
a’dministrative and ancillary services, medical services, veterinary ser- 
vices, chrical services, and I think the Army Secretary will be in a 
])ositi()ii to tell us exactly liow things stand in all these services. This 
morning avc had very interesting interpellations .as to the pay of the Army 
clerical staff, and fl’iert, cjin be very little doubt that some services in 
the Military Department are much more higlily paid than there is any 
necessity for it. 

I now come to my Honourable friend, the Finance Membeir, as I 
have one or two questions to init to him. He told us in his very inter- 
esting Budget speech that 44^ crores which includes the two crores 
awarded by His Majesty's Government is not to be taken as a new per- 
manent level of expenditure on the military side. Then, he recounted a 
number of contingencies which may lead to that level being considerably 
raised. He said: 

“The budget figure cif 44*38 crorc^s cannot be regarded as renresenting as yet a 
new permanent level of defence expenditure, but is an emergency Budget which barely 
covers the obli.^atory charges of maintenance. They point out that if the ganeral 
price level should rise, 

^which every one, including the Honourable the Finance Member, hopes 

for, — 

“defence expenditure will automatically rise as it has automatically fallen; that 
the restoration of the emergency pay cut, when it comes, will mean a further increase; 
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ihat the curtailment of building and other programmes means the accumulation of com- 
rriitmeiits which cannot be postponed indefinitely ; that current expenditure on stores 
must rise when retrenchment surpluses have been eaten down; and that during the 
next few years there will be inevitable extra expenditure on duplicate establishments 
in the earlier stages of Indianisation.*' 

Tlien he says a-s ii matter of consolation to ns: 

“Further possibilities of economies are still being urgently sought for.’’ 

That is the position. Therefore, we are not at all on certain ground. 
I'lu; expenditure, according to the Honourable the Finance Member, is 
hound to rise very soon. As soon as my Honourable friend gets a little 
more money, I am certain that a gccd portion of it. if not the whole 
:)f it, will be grabbed by the Military Department. Where, then, is there 
t!jy relief to ihcr tax-jjayer, when*, is there any possibility of rendering any 
t)(‘neficial service to the people, w’hose money the Government of India’ 
;ire spending? I say the prospect is very bad indeed. The only way out 
.)f the difficulty is that justice should bo done to the revenues of India 
hy Britain, that Great Britain shouM be told that the Government of 
India are on their last legs. The Government of India cannot go on 
indefinitely bearing the entire charges, a substantial portion of which 
)nght to fall on the British Exchequer and Britain must be told that the 
two crores, which T suppose is a sort of gift to us, does not meet the 
situation. We want full justice to the Indian people. If Britain wants 
io keep a garrison here for her own Imperial interests, then she must pay 
tlu* entire expt,nditure of that garrison. That is our case. We are not 
Msldiig for any dole or charity from the British Exchequer. J know that 
tfio Government of Britain do not maintain a charity institution for us. 
Supposing we had a national Government here, supposing wc had a 
(lovernment responsible to the people, what would have been the position? 
They would have* said “Even under the present conditions we have Indian 
troops and we can increase them, if necessary, there is no want of men 
ill order to fill the ranks of the Army, there is no want of well-educated, 
able-bodied patriotic men who are willing to join the Army as Officers. 
Wc say that our men and our resources arc. quite sufficient to meet the 
needs of India’s defence. But, we recognise that we have friendly con- 
iK^ctions with (Ireat Britain. Our interests for more than a century have 
l)('en linked together. We are a unit of the British Empire and we do 
not want the Imperial intor(?sis to suffer. If Great Britain ihinksandif 
the War Oflicc in England thinks that it is necessary, in order to safe- 
i:iiard the Imperial interests of ]^ritain, to keep British troops in India, 
wr, raise* no objection. But, when Cliey ask further that wg must pay 
for these troops, pay for their entire upkeep from the time they are re- 
<‘ruited and also the non-effcctive chargifS, it docs seem to us that it is 
not justice, it is not fair play.” Great Britain, Sir. is far richer in com- 
liarison than India. There is no comparison indeed between the two 
eoiintries. Look at thej standard of living of England. Even during the 
so-callcd economic blizard, that has been passing over Europe, is there 
any comparison between the standard of living of the British people and 
tlie standard of living of the poor, wretched, miserable people of this 
cmintry ? For the Government of a country like Great Britain to ask us 
io i)ay for the troops which they keep for their own Imperial interests 
here, to ask the poor people of India, whose income is hardly three pence 
a day, to meet this heavy charge, is, it seems to me, inequitable. The 
Government of Britain have a very sorious case to answer. I must acquit 
the Government of India so far as they are at all separate from the Govern - 
inent in Britain of any blame for not putting forward their case. They did 
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put forward Tndia'’8 case, and, I am absolutely sure of that, and the Gov- 
ernment of India, especially thcj Honourable the Finance Member, de- 
serve every credit for putbiiig forward the case of India, and not the 
least. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chicif himself. From what I 
can gather, I believe they have done their best, and it is up to them now 
that they should go on putting ])ressure on the British Government to do 
full justice to the poor people of India. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Cut motion 
moved : 

“That tiio (Inrnaiid under the head ‘Army Department’ be reduced by Ks. 100.” 


Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Official): Sir, I thank 
you very much for giving me this early opportunity of intcTvening in this 
debater. I listened with groat interest to the Ticader of llie Oj.‘i)osition 
when ho expressed his views on how’ the Army Budget should be reduced. 
Sir, the Pi-ess has recently been Hooded with a series of articles to show 
that the cost of the Army in this country is not really the tigure <pioted, — 
44 crores, but is about 34 or 35 crores. I have no doubt that the Army 
Secretary will today tell us how the expenditure, though on paper appears 
high, is really less. We wdll then be in a better position to acecss his 
estimates. 

My Honourable friend, Sir Abdur Rahim, laid great stress on the gift 
or, as he said, the just dues of India, of the two erorc'S aw^arded by the 
C€ai)itaiion Tribunal. Ho complained that w^e did not got enough. He has 
evich'ntly forgotten the old saying: “He that expeeteth n<^thing receivoth 
much, but he that asketh for much receiveth loss or notliing”. But, 
Sir, wo hav(i roeeivod something and I j^ersonjilly am very thankful that 
the finjinct's of this country have been considerably Cfisod by this grant 
of tw’o crores. Sir, I wdll not belabour this point; because I do not 
consider that any gain will he secured by discussing the recent award 
of the Capitation Tribunal. This matter has been very frequently 
inquired into in the past, and I think we should gratefully ac.tiopt the 
amount sanctioned. Sir Abdur Rahim continuing said that the British 
Army in India was mainly kept in India to safeguard Imperial interests. 
I think it w’ould be more correct to say that the British Army in, India, 
besides being a training ground for its troops and officers and incidcntly 
also the graveyard of many officers, was a jiimping-ofT ground wdiieh the 
British nation utilised for the military needs of the Empire. He struck 
a very true note when ho stated that the retention of the British Army 
in India, besides being necessary for India's defence, w^as so imperialistic 
in character that it ^vas not fair to impose the entire cost of this Army 
on the Indian Exchequer. Sir, it might interest this House if I were to 
rc])eat the speech I made on the floor of the old Legislative Assembly in 
the year 1922 when speaking on the general discussion of the Budget. 
Referring to the military expenditure, T said: 

“We cannot in the present restJess condition of India dare to reduce our Army, 
even by ii single man or a single gun. This, of course, means a heavy expenditure 
and India must bear the burden. I admit that in regard to a necessary Army, the 
judicious expenditure of money, however big the sum be, is, in the long run, * true 
economy, and that it is a dangerous practice to introduce in it a battle of ‘efficiency 
rersyn economy*. Yet I have some misgivings on certain Departments.** 
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Sir, the important part of that speech, if I may stress it, was this. 
Bef erring to army expenditure on the Frontier, I said: 

“Tn this connection I would ask this House to remember the discussion which took 

place at the last Simla Session I remarked that the matter had an *A1I-India* 

bearing, and that the Frontiers constitute ihe only spot geographical conformation has 
rendered vulnerable to attack or invasions from the North. With your permission, 
Sir, I shall quote from my speech on that Resolution. I said : 

‘The North-West Frontier, from the Pamirs to the Sea, is the most important land 
Frontier of tbe British Commonwealth and, for this reason, its defence and mainten- 
ance was not a matter solely of Indian importance. India, I submit, holds that 
Frontier not only for her own protection but to guarantee the integrities of Imperial 
soil.’ 

I said that ‘the day was not far distant when it would be widely recognised that 
India alone should not be called upon to bear the whole cost of defending this 
Frontier. That day, T believe, has come, especi.'illy when we recognise how great is 

the cost of maintaining and guarding this Frontier Tn it T see the greatest 

means of retrenchment in the Military Budget and T offer it for the very serious 
consideration of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. . . . 

I am glad to see that Sir Abdur Eahim in the year 1934 repeats exactly 
what T said in 1922. Sir, there is no doubt tliafc, although I am one who 
does not believe in reducing thej strength of the Army, I do believe that 
we can considerably reduce its cost without loss in efhcioncy. But, Sir 
Abdur Kcahim went a little too far when lie said that the British troops 
cost more and we did not need them in India. I am not at one with 
him tliere. T submit and I say without fear of contradiction that if the 
British trooi)S were taken away from this country, in a very little time 
our rivers would be rivers of blood. In rny opinion, the British troops 
arc necessary for this country for many years to come and 1 do not think 
there is a single IMemher on the opposite side who would feel safe if they 
were removed. Sir, I refuse to ask tlie House seriously to consider a 
reduction in the British troops just now, hut 1 do ask the IFonourable 
Member seriously to consider means by which he can reduce, the cost of 
maintaining that Army. We have in tliis House repeatedly shown the 
Army Secretary how he can reduce this cost; and 1 do hope, when the 
Army Secretary replies, he will deal with the various points that have 
been raised during the general discussion on the Budget. There is no 
doubt that we can reduce military expenditure by reducing our overhead 
charges. Wlieii I spoke on the General Budget Discussion, I referred to 
an important means by wliich we could reduce this expenditure. I suggested 
that an eight hour working day be demanded from al] ofTicers at Army 
Headquarters. That, I believe, has been variously criticised. Sir, while 
1 do admit that although there are many Ofneers who are hard- worked, — 
and I know there are many who take work home, — ^yet 1 do believe that 
a majority of them or a large portion of them, who perform routine duties, 
leave all the responsible work to those few officers while they, themselves 
get off scot-free with just four or five hours work a day. If His Fjxcellency 
the C'ommander-in-Chicf would insist on eight hours work a day, the 
same as every other Government of India Department does c.g., the 
Railways, I think we could considerably reduce the staff at Army Head- 
quarters. The questions that were asked today of the Army Secretary was 
another very fertile field in which retrenchment and economy could be 
effected, — I refer to the Army clerks. Sir, I do not see why you should 
entertain British Army clerks at such a high rate of pay; I believe that 
when the Indian Unattached List got their present enhanced rates of 
pay in 1927 or 1928, it was with the greatest difficulty that the Financifiil 
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Adviser to the Army recommended it. I believe two or three times tliis 
enhancement was refused and then in some extraordinary way it was 
passed, how I do not know. But I do believe that there is not a single 
officer in the Military or Civil Finance Department who will, today, deny 
that these British Army clerks, with one or two exceptions, arc paid a wage 
which is really too high for the services they render; and I do think the 
Army Jlepartmcnt should give lliis matter their serious attention. 

I shall not repeat the remarks I made on the economy that could be 
effected in the military medical services. My oft repeated criticisms are 
there for the Army Department to accept or reject; but for the last nine 
or ten years, I have, on the floor of this House, repeatedly asked the 
Army .Department to look into this means of retrenchment and to accept 
this measure of economy. But they have turned a deaf ear to it. They 
have always put themselves behind that convenient shelter — the Army 
policy. The Army policy, when you come to analyse it, is directed from 
the War Office in England. The Army is maintained by this country, 
and yet the personnel of it, specially in these attached or ancillary branches, 
are still controlled by the War Office. Sir, I do think that the time has 
come when the Army Department must kill those old prejudiced ideas 
wliich they have nursed and entertained about India and realise that they 
can get just as good service in this country from these ancillary branches 
as they can get from the rank and file of the British Army. 

Sir, there is one point to which, T feel, I must refer before I sit down. 
It is a matter which I iiave not stressed for some time* and it is this. 
When I signed the Joint Memorandum we submitted to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee, I was one with my Tiidian friends in demanding a 
larger measure of responsibility being given to the future India, but I 
realist'd then and 1 realise more so today than over, that, while we are 
crying for Indianisfition, no real (effort is Ix'ing made to give the members 
of tlie Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European community even a little 
niche in the new Army and the defences of India except an occasional 
officer in the Indian Arniy. I know Members on the opposite side will 
say that they are })repared to take Anglo-Indians into rank and file 
of the Indian Army if they are prepared to accept the same wage that 
an Indian soldier receives. Sir, on the floor of the House and without 
any desire to enter into a controversy, I frankly admit it is impossible 
for an Anglo-Indian or a Domiciled European lad to live on the small wage 
of the Indian soldier. You on the opposite Benches have your view’s on 
this point and I have my own views. The question is, whether the Army 
Secretary realises the great part this community has played in the military 
development of this country from early days till today? (Interruption.) 
I do submit that that is a fact, and for the Army Department now to say 
that by the enlistment of Anglo-Indians into the Indian Army the class 
homogeneity of the Army would be disturbed is all bunkum: again, for 
the Army Department to say that they cannot form an Anglo-Indian unit 
today shows an absolute lack of imagination; and for the Army Depart- 
ment or the Army Advisory Council to say that it 'would not he worth 
the experiment shows the basest ingratitude to a community that has 
for centuries served the country so well and loyally. I should here 
to state that, three years ago, I succeeded in getting the Secretary of 
State for India on the recommendation of His Excellency the Oommander- 
in-Chief, to sanction the formation of a small unit to be called a signal 
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unit. This sanction and the terms of service were in the process of being 
printed and becoming a fait accompli when the 1932 Indian Military 
Retrenchment Committee suggested its retrenchment, and the Army 
Department seized on it as an easy prey by which it could cut down its 
military expenditure, and thereby deprived the community ot this small 
avenue of military service in its own country. Today thousands of young 
men and lads of the community — many of them being the finest specimens 
of boys you could wish for: educated in our finest English Public and 
army schools — are roaming the streets unemployed, and yet the Army 
Department refuses to make use of them even at a reduced cost. Why 
will the Army Department continue to refuse an Anglo-Indian unit? 
They are the sons of your own British soldiers and civiliiiiis and lliey 
have rendered yeoman service in the ] British Army during the waV 
and the auxiliary force: they have shown marked evidence of martial 
ability and intense loyalty. Why cannot a small unit be formed in which 
the community would be allowed to share the military burden and take 
part in the defence of its own country ? 

I do beg of the Army Department to reconsider this my ple.a and to 
see that, whilst accepting this intense desire on thti part of Indians to 
Indianise the Army, it will give some small niche in the future Indian 
Army that will be lillod by a community that it has not only created, 
but that has served the British Government for centuries like a loyal and 
faithful dog. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham> 
madan Urban): Sir, in the short time at my disj)Osah 1 do not think 
I can enter into as much detail as I would like to in connection with 
this Army Budget. At the outset I should try to warn mv Indian collea- 
gues and friends that the Army Budget today is not Rs. 44 crores, but 
it is nearly Rs. 50 crores. I am thankful for the ndrenchments that 
have been carried out and for the piessure so consistently and persistently 
put on the expenditure of the spending departments by the Finance 
Member and by His Excellency the Commandor-in-Ohief ; and [ am anxi- 
ous, particularly in view of the fact that the Army Department has taken 
to ])ublicity work, \vhich I wt4come, that the otlun- side of the case 
should be equally well known to the Indian public. We often quote tJie 
Inchcape Committee report and wre suggest that the 50 crores limit which 
Lor(^ Inchcape and his Committee recommended lias long since be('n passed 
and that today the Army expenditure is about 44 crores, or if we include 
the receipt of tw’O crores from the Ca])itation Tribunal awrrrd, it is 46 
crores. t venture vei'y humbly to suggest that that is not the truth. 
Ijord lnchcap(j and his Committee recommended that during the next 
financial year after their report, the net expenditure should be 57 crores; 
but the very next recommendation did not refer to a net expenditure, but 
to a gross ex 23 enditure; and all the confusion with reference to the Army 
Budget arises from the fact that Honourable Members do not know and 
do not differentiate between the gross expenditure and the net expenditure. 
If we read the report of the Inchcape Committee carefully, we find that 
they recommended that the gross expenditure after a few years should 
be 50 crores; and today, even if you accept the entire figure, as it is jiut 
forward in this Budget, the gross expenditure lias just come to the figure 
of Lord Inchcape; but that is not the whole story. When the Inchcape 
Committee made these recommendations, the exchange stood at 1«. 4d. 
and all the payments we had to remit to the British Treasury were calculated 
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at Ks. 15 to the pound. Today it is calculated at Rs. 13-8-0 to the 
pound. If you take the payments made to the British Treasury, it was 
somewhere about £25 millions, and excluding receipts somewhere about 
£20 millions for various purposes. T venture to think that about three to 
four crores wore saved on the exchange alone, so that today the gross 
military expenditure of the Government of India* is somewhere between 
52 and 53 crores and we have not reached the figure that Lord Inchcape 
took into account. Besides, Lord Inchcape did not allow for the great 
fall in prices which has taken place today: he could never have dreamt 
in the days when he was examining the question that prices would fall 
iis low as they are now. 

Now, that is not to criticise the Army for what it has not done, nor 
even to show an inadequate want of appreciation of tlie efforts that have 
been made. But there are some departments in wdiich I still have to 
reiterate on tlio floor of the House that the recotrnncnd;itions, which luive 
been made by the Retrenchment Committee iind which might have been 
carried out, have not been carried out. I referred last year to the medical 
services, and my friend. Colonel Gidnoy, this year has also referred to 
the question; and if you turn to page 94 of tlie^ Army Budget, you will 
find that, whereas in the last year's Budget there w^ere 22M R. A. M. C. 
Officers and 324 T. M. S, Officers and 28 Dental Surgeons with King’s 
Commissions, in the present Budget there arc 282 R. A. M. C. Officers, 
or an increase of four; 820 I. M. S. Olficors, or a decrease of four; and 
22 I)('ntal Burgeons, or a reduction of one. Bo that practically, the medi- 
cal services budget has been carried over to this year unchanged and with- 
out any reduction, in spite of the fact that I ])oinled out in niv spcM^jh 
on the last (K^errsion that tliis branch of the administration of the Army 
required drastic rediadion. In fact it w^as one of the ])oinis on wliicli 
Lord Inchcape and his Committee laid a great deal of stress; and any- 
body, who knows the hospitals run by the Army and the number of pt'rsons 
who arc in charge and the number of people treated and the scales of 
dietary charges and other matters, know^s full well that this is a branch 
of the administration wdiich does require a litthi more close scrutiny by 
the Financial Officers of the Military Department and by the Military 
Authorities themselves. I know^ it is a very difficult question to settle, 
and I know that unless the head of the Department is willing to co- 
operate, it becomes extraordinarily difficult; and, in s])ite of the bogeys 
that may bo raised about health and preservation of the stamina* o‘/ the 
Stoldiers and sepoys, I venture to think that there is a fruitful source 
of economy in this direction. 

There are other sources also — I am sorry I have not got the time to 
go in detail into them — ^there is the question of the supply and transport 
corps: wo suggested in the Retrenchment Committee that there was a 
distinction betw^een the cis-Indus arrangement and the trans-Indus airange- 
ment; and that, while certain arrangements w'erc justified for the trans- 
Indus area, on the other side of the Indus in the North-West Frontier, 
those arrangements would not be justified on this side of the Indus. The 
reason is this; on the trans-Indus side, they are ready and ‘prepared 
land they always have to be ready and prepared to march at a moment's 
notice, and they are in the position of covering troops really. Those in 
Bangalore and in the East Coast, in Calcutta and other places, are not 
in exactly the same position, and many of these latter Officers can be 
replaced by less costly staff and by Indian Superintendents in various 
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siip])ly depots. I do not think anything has been done with reference to 
the organisation of that Department from that point of view. 

Again, we went into the question of the various factories which are 
run by the Army to ))roduce lethal weapons, and we suggested a drastic 
cliange in that expenditure. But the expenditure on army factories con- 
tinues to be more or less the same as it was in the past. I should have 
liked thfit question also to be referred to in greater detail. 

Sir, r should like to refer to one or two general questions of policy 
apart from these details; but before I do so, let me r(*ier to one aspect 
which I dealt with last year. Tt is quite obvious that the number of 
horses, mules and ponies in the Army has been very considerably reduced 
owing to the mechanization of the troops, and yet we have year after 
year a large number of veterinary officers. My friend, Mr. Mitra, asked 
a question as to why Indians are debarred from being veterinary officers. 
.\ry friend, Mr. Tottenham, took advantage of tin? fact that some of us 
an? not able to differentiate between the various technical and technolo- 
j^ical terms of the Army, and gave what was then a convincing answer. 

I want him now to answer this question — there is no Indian holding a 
King’s Commission in the Veterinary Services in India today. You can 
trust Indians to h<dd King’s Commissions and treat human beings, but 
you cannot trust them to hold King’s Commissions to treat the mules and 
hoi’ses, the ]H)nies and donkeys of this (iountry! That is a position which 
f!iy friend, Mr. Tottenliain, will find it difficult to press on tlie attention of 
ili(‘ House in spite of his very persuasive logic and eloquence. 

I should like. Sir, to refer very briefly to otie or two questions of 
policy. My friend, Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal, in the course of his speech 
on the (Tenoral Discussion, has already referred to the fact that in England 
ihcHi is going on a continuous vilification of the aims and ideals of some 
of us in this country who want to ])reser\o British connection, and yet, 
at the same tinu?, g(?t our plaea? in the sun. He rt'ferrcd in parlicuhar 
io a eontribution made by a retired (hvilian of the Madra-s Presidency, — 
1 have unfortunately to admit it, — Sir Alexander Cardew, who held the 
position of a Member of the Executive Government there .... 

An Honourable Member: He was Governor for some time. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Yes, he acted as Governor 
of the Province. Sir Alexander Cardew, in the course of an article, quite 
ap])rop];iatcly to the Morning Post, says, after referring to the contribii- 
lion of I J crores which is to be made yearly from British funds for the 
cost of the Indian defence: 

“By another odd aiincidence riimonrs c^ome from Tndia that 500 Officers of the 
Indian Army, men who placed their lives and fortunes at the service of Tndia between 
1914 and ifeo, are shortly to be compulsorily retired. If these rumours are true, 
the position will be particularly interesting. TTritain presents Tndia with 1^ crores 
a year, and India in return turns off 500 British Officers. Their ejireers are prema- 
turely cut short and sacrificed on the altar of the great (Vod of fndianisation, one of 
whose high priests is Sir Samuel Hoare.*' 

I want the Army Secretary to get iq) in his place in this House and 
categorically state that this is a most vituperative writing, absolutely 
malicious, grossly inaccurate, not founded on facts, not having anything 
to do with the question of Indianisation, that this is a problem for which 
no Indian has been responsible. The block in promotion has arisen 
immediately after the War, and it has no connection at all with Indians 
or Indianisation. That is only a sample, Sir, of the sort of calumny that 
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is going on against my country and countrymen in the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s fair, free, liberty-loving, democratic Great Britain. 

Let me come to another question of policy on which I addressed my 
friend, Mr. Tottenham, Ihc; other day. I told him that the Secrctar^- 
of State had repeatedly guaranteed that if the Indian army were to bC 
used outside India and for purposes not connected with Indian defence, 
then according to the Secretary of State and our understanding of his 
assurances, that could not be done without the decision of the Legisla- 
ture having been taken. I should like to explain to Honourable Members 
the present position. Under section 22 of the present Government of 
India Act, if the Army is used for purposes outside India and not con- 
nected with the defence of India, the House of Commons has to sanction 
that expenditure. This is an old section which has been carried on iFroni 
the Act of 18/58, and tJie reason for it is this. It is the prerogative of 
the Crown to declare war and make peace. Parliament has nothing to do 
with it. Th(i only control that Parliament has got is in regard to grant- 
ing supplies. Now, the Indian revenues are not voted by Parliament. 
The Indian expenditure is not controlled by Parliament. Therefore, Lord 
Derby and those who shaped this Act at that time felt that here was t\ 
power in the Crown to declare war and utilise Indian forces without any 
reference to Parliament, and that was a position which was against th(‘, 
whole scheme of democratic Grcfvt Britain. I venture to state, Sir, that 
it was not in the interests of Indian revenues that that provision has 
found a place in successive Government of India Acts. Sir, if I had 
the time, 1 w^ould have quoted Lord Derby’s speech showing that under 
the provision, as it then existed, the Crown (am (leclare war against Bussia. 
Afghanistan and cv(‘n in Europe withcnit taking tlio sanction of ParliamcTit 
and utilising the revenues of India and moving the troops that wen* 
stationed in this country. It was against that contingency that the pro- 
vision came into e,xistenco, but wa have, moved far away from that position. 
What is it that PTonourablc Members arc doing now? I have repeatedly 
complaiiK'd that the armv is a s(*eret book. Wo Inivo got no report of 
the working of tln^ army during a year. How valuable it would be if 
we wi*re to know more of the ui’iny in wliicb wo are asked to take a 
pride and in whicdi wo are asked to take an interest if we were to 
made aware year after year by an annual report showing how^ the army 
was used, in wliat services it was em])loyod, wdictlifir for internal security 
or for external defence. We gather here and there petty rnmcnjrs, — of 
some controvi'i’sy in Kashgar, where our Cousul is re]H3rted to have been 
atta(d\('d by some froo[)s, some reports of a treaty liaving been made 
betwi’(*ii India, Yemen and Great Britain. The terms of the tnnity an* 
mentioned in tlui House of Commons, but this House has not got tlu* 
privileg(‘ of listening to it. I know that foreign pi^licy cannot be discussed, 
but it seems to me tliat it is scandalous lliat when that treaty is not ono 
of tliose di]jlomatic treaties of the (3ld days whicli are kept socnit and 
cannot be opened or seen by anybody, and that it is hound to be filed 
at (lonova according to our membersbi]) agreement at the League of 
Nations, my friend, the Leader of thi3 H(3use, does not think it worth 
while to mention even a single word about tliose treaties and lie does not 
take this House into liis confidence. If you go on in this way, if you 
do not give us any information about these things, how do you expect 
us to say “we are proud of our army, w’C are proud of its achievements, 
w’e arc proud that the work of the army is being carried on in a most 
effective and effectual w'ay”? 
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Now, Sir, rny FTonourable friend, Sir Abdur Hahim, has referred to 
the Capitation Tribunal Award. I am one of those who felt at a very 
early stage, — and my friend, the Finance Member, will bear me out, — 
that it was a mistake to refer the question of the apportionment of expen- 
diture between Great Britain and India to this Tribunal. Wlion he called 
a small Conference in the year 1931 and suggested that two questions 
would be refeiTed to this Capitation Tribunal, — one, the question of capi- 
tation charges proper which lias been under discussion for a number of 
years, and the second, the qaiestion of the ainount of contributor! which 
Great Britain should make for keeping up the British Army or some 
])ortion of the British Army for Imperial purposes in this country, I, 
along with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Jayakar and several others, sug- 
gested that the latter question should not be put before that Tribunal, 
that no Tribunal could really be asked to express an opinion on a question 
of that kind, and the only body to which ihis question should be 
referred .... 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: May I remind the Honourable 
Member that several Members, who were present at that discussion, 
changed their views afterwards. The majority favoured the reference at 
th(^ end. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: It is our privilege to change 
our views unfortunately. The view that we had taken then, 1 think, 
was perfectly correct, and nothing has ha])pene-d during the interval to 
justify our changing that view. Then, its decision would have been much 
more effectively yuit before the House' and before the (‘ouuiry. Tlui deci- 
sion would have shown that it has gone entin'ly against the Government 
of India, because it has not given a pie to the (loverninent of India and 
that it has treated all llu*. arguments and all the eloquent advocacy of 
British statesmen and Advocate Generals in Jhigland and in Bombay as 
merely worth nothing at all. By the fact that it has Ix'.en mixed up wdth 
the question of coniribution, there is an apy)aront impression that we have 
go! somclliing out of this (Ja])il.atio?! Tribunal. Wo have got nothing at aJJ. 
W(i lia.V(^ lost the (uitircj case n'garding cuy)itatioii which for 14 years had 
hung in the. balance and about wliich even the Govtirniiieni of Groat Britain 
could not make up its iriiud. The Cajutatioii Award, — I do not know 
wliicli Member of the Gommittec was ros])onsible for it and wbotbor the 
two tiidian fludgcs and English fludgcs ac(]uiosci‘d in that Award — the 
result is that a rriaitcr about wbieli the Gov('Tninent of India and His 
Alajesty's Governiiient could not eoiiie to an agroeuKUit for 14 or 15 years 
bus been treated to be a matter of siudi ]Micriiity, of such simplicity that 
llio Ca])iiation Tribunal turned it down without even a pi(' beiiig ya’esented 
to my Honourable friend, the FiTuiuce Member. 

r should like to have an assuranec'. from the Army S(x*retary on another 
question. Does it mean that any further commitnuaits arc made beetiusc 
we have received this amount of Bs. IJ crores? Does it mean that the 
Indian Army has to be put on a certain stoidai'd of oflieicncy? Does it 
mean that the programme of mechanisation should be so adjusted and used 
that if this Army is really taken to llu? Euro]!oan countries or to any 
other place for imperial purposes, it should liavo that efficiency which 
is required for those purposes ? Does it mean that we thereby guarantee 
that these troops will be equipped merely to the extent that it is necessary 
for Indian defence purposes, whether that defence arises out of the borders 
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of India or within the borders of India, or does it mean that they should 
be so equipped that they could be used at any moment for the purpose, 
say, of an European war, quite apart from Indian defence? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member should now conclude. 

Dlvian Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: If that be so, then, this 
grant of Bs. 1^ crores would be a grant of a Trojan horse which would have 
more terrors for us in the future than we are now in a position to 
contemplate. I sound that note of warning. (Applause.) 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: Last year I attempted, in dealing with the 
Army Demand, to give a somewhat comprehensive review of the retrench- 
ments that had taken place during the i)ast few years, and in consquence 
I left myself very little time to deal with individual criticisms. This year 
there appears to be even less time than before, and 1 shall not attempt 
any similar sort of review .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietty): The 
Honourable Member c.an S])cak till a quarter j)ast one. 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: Thank you. Sir. Also a great deal has been 
said this morning about the Oapitation Tribunal, and if I were to reply to 
all these nnnarks, it would take the whole of the time at my disposal. 1 
do not, therefore, propose myself to touch on that ]>artienlar subject, partly 
because perhaps the Honourable tlie Finance Member may have a word or 
two to say about it, but also because t understand that a Besolutioii on 
the subject is at present ponding in another place and His Excellency the 
Commandor-in-Ghief will deal with the whole matter at that time and 
will also be able to take into consideration the remarks made by Hono\ir- 
ablo Members this morning. 

But I do wish to male*, a. few general observations before dealing with 
individual criticisms. The first is about this sealed hook business. 
Honourable Members have complained that the Army is a closed book to 
tjiern, and they have insisted that they must luiow more about it. I am 
exceedingly glad to hear it. As I said last year, wc on this side aj*c only 
too anxious to open the book if any Honourable Members really wish to 
read it. I asked for suggestions last year as to how wo could in any 
practical way help Honourable Members in that rosi)ect. Erom that day 
to this I liave received no suggestions from Honourable Members. No 
Honourable Member of this House, with the exception possibly of my 
Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney, has asked me any query about how 
the army machine w’orks or for information in regard t(^ it, except — and I 
mention this witli somewhat bated breath, — as to how the machinery works 
in order possibly to get an appointment for one of their friends. 
(Laughter.) However, w’'c on our side liave not been idle. We have, I 
think, made a beginning in the direction that ETonourable Alcmbers wish, 
and I am referring now' to the series of articles which are appearing at 
present in a large number of papers in this country. We in the Army 
Department and in Army Headquarters are responsible for those articles, 
and I can assure Honourable Members that we have spent a great deal 
of time and trouble in preparing them. I hope before long to place in the 
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hands of Honourable Members copies of these articles in pamphlet form. 
Meanwhile, I do hope that Honourable Members will read them and discuss 
tlicrii as they appear in the press. They contain answers to practically 
all the general arguments that are raised in this House and some of the 
particular arguments that have been mentiemed this morning. T do not 
pretend or hope that those answers will be accept (‘d in every case, but 
I do hope that they will stiin\ilate interest in this niatt('r and that the 
jirtieles will show that wc on this side are anxious, so iiir as we can, to 
open the first few pages at any rate, of this sealed army book. I can 
assure Hoiiourahle. Members, who wish to read it, that they will have a 
j.n’cat many pages to read before they have finished. 1 may also say, 
as I have said before, that His Excellency the Commandor-in -Chief fully 
realises that the Army in India is paid for by the Indian hix-payer and 
that, therefore, the elected representatives of the tax-payer have every 
right to know how their money is being spent. His Excellency has often 
said to mo: “T hav(' nothing whatever to hide; in fact, I am contidont that 
ihc more Honourable Members know about tlie Army and its doings, the 
less w'ill be the criticisms of the expenditure on it.” His Excellency is 
prepared to arrange for meetings with Honourabl(‘ Alembt'rs if that idea 
appeals to them, and wi' shall certainly follow up the suggestion that 
lais been made by my Honourable friend, tlu' Hiwan Bahadur, ibis morning 
with regard to the public.ation of an annual account of the doings of the 
Army during the year. [ may say, even now when o])eralions take place, 
we do arrange daily press conferences and we give the press as much 
information as wo possibly can. Also, of course, it is the usual practice 
for His Excellency to write a despatch on operations of any importance, 
.Mud that despatch is generally published. I am (juite aware that the 
despatch may bo ratlicr technical, and wc will certainly look into the 
suggestion that my Honourable friend lias made this morning. 

1 must also say a few words about the general level of defence expendi- 
ture cornpiired with the various estimates that luive been made and 
compared with the pre-war level. Ifoiiourahlc Members will find that the 
whole of this subject is dealt with very fully in the articles to which 
I have just referred, but I think the real point is this. During the last 
20 years there has been an enormous increase in the standards of expendi- 
ture, both public and priv^ate, and although pric(»s m.ay go hack to and 
fiossibly remain at pre-war levels, it will be some time b('for(^ those 
standards of expenditure follow suit. Meanwhile, there are certain tracts 
which ‘arc, or should he, of direct interest to Honourable Members, and 
r make no apology for repeating what I have said before. England and 
India are, I believe, the only two countries in the wwld wdiieh have 
decreased their fighting forces in comparison witli their strengths before 
the War. T believe in England there are now two regular divisions less 
than there were before the War, and in India w'e have reduced by some- 
thing like 50,000 fighting mcni ; and yet the cost of these smaller Armies 
of today is greater than the cost of the larger Armies before, the War. 
This is due to a large number of reasons which I could not possibly explain 
in the short time at my disposal, but amongst them (here is tlie undoubted 
fact that India has developed her administrative services to an extent to 
which my TIonour«ahle friend, the Diwan Bahadur, takes some objection. 
It IS generally recognised in Army circles that, if you arc to have a proper 
Army, you must have a proper balance between yonr fighting services and 
the administrative services; and they generally take a ratio of rtboiit two 
to one. That is to say, if you are carrying out retrenchment, two-thirds 
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that retrenchment must fall on the fighting troops and one-third on 
the administrative services, if you are to preserve the proper balance. And 
that, Sir, is wliat we have been attempting to do during the past four or 
five years. Anyhow, the fact remains that before the War the expenditure 
on the Army and Air Force in England was about 28^ million x^ounds, 
and today it is about 55^ million pounds, that is to say, there has been 
an increase of about 93 per cent. In India the corresponding exjjenditure 
before the War was about Its. 28 J crorcs and at j^resent it is something 
under Ks. 44 crores, if you omit expenditure on the Royal Indian Marine, 
that is to say, there has been an increase of under 55 per cent. In other 
countries, to take one or two examples, in Japan, for instaruie, military 
•expenditure has more than doubled itself, and, in the United States of 
America, it has nearly trebled itself. That, Sir, is one fact. 

Another fact, which, I think. Honourable^ Members ought to realise, 
and, regarding w’hich I make no apology for quoting from the 
1 p.M. articles that I have referred to, is this. When people talk of 
the enormous increase in deftnee expenditure since 1914 and the very 
large proportion of the revenues of the country that are devoted to that 
purpese, they imply, consciously or unconsciously, that the position in 
this respect has grown worse and worse since before the War. They 
isolate this x^articular aspect of the national exi)enditure and forget to 
look at the x^cture as a whole. Actually the implication just referred to 
is the reverse, of the truth. India today spends a smaller proportion of 
iier revenues on defence than she did in 1914. In 1914, the total net 
revenues of India* amounted to just undor 87 crores of rupees. The 
< 5 orrcsponding fig\iro in 1932-33 was 174 crores. That is to say, there 
has been an increase, of 100 per cent. During the same x^^^ffiod, defence 
f\\penditu]‘e iT]creaS('d from 29 ci'ores to (ii’oi'(‘S, that is to say. by a 
little over 61 per ccgit., while civil cxjjendituro rose from 58 crores to 
1281 crorcs, that is to say, by about 121 x>cr cent. The proportion of 
the net reveinies of the country devoted to dcd'ouce' tVJl from 34 pia* cent, 
in 1914 to 27 per cent, in 1933, while the share of the civil departments 
over the same period rose .from 06 x^er cent, to 73 per cent. These 
figures deserve careful study. 

Now, rny Honourc.blo friend r(^ferred to the estimate given by the 
Jnchcape (Committee, aud 1 would also add to that an estimate given 
more rcicently in regard to tlu'. defence cxp(«nditure of this country., Sir 
Walter Layton, wlio advised the Simon Commission, gave it as his opi- 
nion, T believe, that if Burma were, separated and were to underta'ke 
th(' cost of her own defence, which was estimated thou at about three 
•crorcs, the Army Budget might conci.ivahly fall to 49 crores in 1933 and 
45 crores in 1940. Well, Sir, we are here today in 1934. Burma is not 
i^eparated and our ex])cnditure is ivctually bclow^ 45 crores. That, Sir, is 
an important point. 

Mr. A. Das (Benarts and Gorakhpur Divisions: Non-Muharnmadan 
Rural): May T ask the Honourable Member what is the percentage of 
the expenditure on the Army as compared w’ith the income of the. country. 

Mr. Q. R. F. Tottenham: The figure is 27 per cent, of the total ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. A. Das: And in England? 
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Mr. O. R. P. TotteAliaxn ! I have not got the figure here. 

Now, Sir, 1 must turn to eertain IndKiduul criticisms that h:we been 
,ijade. My Honourable friends, Colonel Sir Henry Gidney and Diwan 
Jiahadur liamaswa'mi Mudaliar, have referred to medical expenditure^, 
and, in doing so, I think tliey have put their finger on what to me cer- 
rainJy appears to be by far the most difficult and complicated problem 
that confronts the military authorities at the present time. As a result 
of criticisms that were made in the Assembly last year, we appointed a 
special Committee in Army Headquarters to go into the whole question 
of medical expenditure from the ‘point of view of readiness and prepared- 
ness for war. That, Sir, was only one aspect of the problem. The re- 
commendations of that Committee are still under consideration. I hope 
iluit they will lead to a certa'in economy at any rate in expenditure on 
stores, but the general opinion of those who are directly responsible for 
ilie health and efficiency of the Army seems to be, I do not say that the 
(lovernment of India have accepted that view, that wc are not at j)reseiit 
o\i‘r-insurcd in this matter. Of course it is impossible for us to forget 
I lie Mesopotamia.' Commission, and I would likei to read to the House 
now an extract from what Mr. Balfour said in the House of Commons 
wJicn the report of that Commission was discussed there. What Mr^ . 
iialfour said was this: 

“When the war is over, in a very few years, you will lirul what the (\>minission 
<jill(‘(l an atmosphere of economy a>;ain creeping over us anil HoiiouralAo Members 
o|i|)osite will be equally unable to imagine that a new catastrophe will require as great 
efforts from them and the taxpayers they represent.*’ 

I do not mean to suggest for a moment that any such catastrophe is 
iinininent, but there, is the inexoru'ble fact that any army in the w’orld 
iimsl have a largci su])ply of medical officers and nujdical ]>(‘rs(>nm.‘l in 
war than it lias in peace; and Ihcrc is also the fact that wo cannot pos- 
sibly face a breakdown in our mGidical arrangements such as that wliich 
occurred during the last War. Then, Sir there is the question of the 
luturc of the civil side of the Indian Medical Service, and it is on tliQ 
eivii side of the I-M.S. tliat the Army at present depend very largely for 
ilioir reserves. That is a mailer that raises iho most complicated issues, 
wliich have been considered very caTcfully during the last two or three 
years. On top of that comes tlic rejiort of the Warren-]b'isht.r Commit- 
tee, to which my Honourable friend, Colonel Gidney, referred the other 
'lay. That ri [)ort suggests an entire innovation in the organisation of the 
Defence, Medical Services. It suggests that we should employ a number 
of short service officers for a period of five years, and that, after that 
period, we should discharge a number of them with handsome gratuities, 
and that we should keep on the remainder. That would enable us to 
i’'-duce the regular cadre and to improve the conditions of service of 
tlioso who rcniain. Well, a scheme of that kind might produce ultimate- 
ly considerable savings in pensions, but there arc very grave difficulties in 
applying it to India," especially to the Indian Medical Service-, and there 
is no doubt that to begin with anyhow it would involve us in consider- 
able extra expenditure. 1 can assure the House that we are very care- 
iully considering all tliese problems so far as we arc rible to do so along 
with our other multifarious duties. It may be that some radical reorgan- 
isation is required of the Medical Services in India and it may be that 
we ought, in this country, to have our Warren-Fisher Committee corre- 
sponding to the Committee in England. If that is so, we shall not 
hesitate to take such steps. 
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Meanwhile, there are one or two special aspects of the problem about 
which I should like to say a few words. One reason why the extent of 
retronehment in the Medical Services has not come up to expectations, I 
should like to. explain. 'J'lie calculations as to the savings to be secured 
from particular proposals were made on the authorised strength of the 
establishments as they then stood, and not on the actual strength; and 
the fact wa's that in nearly all those establishments the actual strength 
was at the time considerably under the authorised strength. Therefore, 
the actual savings secured have not been so great as might have beega 
expected. Then, Sir, there is the question of the. Indian Medical De- 
partment which my friend, Goloncl Gidney, raised the other day. I may 
say at once that we diitircly agree with him that we ought to make a 
great deal more use tlian we do of the Indian Medical Department. We 
ought to have realised that fact some years ago. Wc- were actually en- 
gaged in considering this possibility when the report of the Warren- 
Eisher Ooininittee came along and for the momc<nt threw the whole 
matter back into the melting pot, but a consideration of the report of 
that Gommiitee shows that it will bo all the more nccc^ssary for us in 
future to make more use of our indigenous material, and 1 can assure 
my Honourable fihmd that we shall give tlie matter our careful and 
serious consideration. 

Then, tbere is the question of the nurses which my Honourable friend 
raised. He gave, us some figures which were not altogether correct- He 
told us that nurses in Jhigland recei/ed a pay of £70 a year, whereas in 
India we pay them Ks. 300 a month. Actually it is a; fact that the pay 
of British nurses in England is in the neighbourhood of £70, but in addi- 
tion to that they get all sorts of allowances, -board and lodging, uniform, 
fuel, and so on — and I am told that if these are all added on, their net 
emoluments will be somewhere in the neighbourhood of £170 a year. 
Then, Sir, the pay of British nurses in this country is not Bs. 300. It 
is Rs. 265, which is somewhat less. Sir Elenry Gidney went on to sug- 
gest that, if we were to use Auglo-lndiim nurses, we should seenrt*. vei v 
largo savings. There, again, he omitted to mention that the pay of the 
Anglo-Indian nurses, wliorn wt'. do employ in uui Indian Military Nursing 
Service, is Rs. 225, which is only Rs. 40 below that of the British 
mirsce. Then, again, it must be remembered that, not only on the mili- 
tary side, but also on the civil side, there is considerable difficulty in 
securing an adequate supply of fully trained nurses in this country. 
When 1 was Retrenchment Secretary in Madras, 1 had exactly the same 
trouble about nurses tliere. It struck me and it also struck the members 
of our Retrenchment Committcei there tliat the nurses in the hospitals in 
Madras were receiving very high pay and in addition a very largo numbei 
of fillowancos. We made inquiries and we wcii'c assured by those 
responsible that if we reduced their pay and allow’a'nces by one pie, the 
supply would fall off and they would be unable to get the numbers they 
required. 

Sir, there are many other poiids tluit I should like to deal with. 
There was the qu( stion of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. I should 
like to make it clear that there is notliing political in the matter of the 
entry of Indians into the Army Veterinary Corps- The Corps is open 
to Indians, and there is no intention of debarring them from entering it. 
The fact simply is that so far there has been a difficulty in getting In- 
dians with the M.R.C.V.S. qualification for the vacancies required. We 
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bilvo got one Indian officer now and we are shortly going to issue rules 
which I hope will bring in a number of other Indians. Then, there was 
also the question of the Supply and Transport Corps. I cannot go into 
details, but I may inform my Honourable friend that wG) have stopped 
tho recruitment of British Other Banks in the I.A.S.C., and that will 
considerably increase Indianisation in due course. 

Mow, I must say a few words about the point, my Honourable friend,. 
Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliat, raised — that is, the war block of 
officers — and I should like to say at once, and to make it perfectly clear, 
that this problem has nothing whatever to do with Indianisation or with 
the receipt of the contribution of million; and anyone who said so 
merely showed complete ignorance in associating those two things to- 
gether. The fact is that this problem is a self-contained problem — and 
a [)roblem of the most serious dimensions — that has been left to us as a 
legacy from the past. It arises from the fact that in the Indian Army, 
Officers are promoted on a time-scale, whereas Officers of the British 
Army are promoted by vacancy into a fixed establishment. This fact, 
combined with the natural fact thai the intake of Officers during the 
War was considerably greater tlian the normal intake, means that we are 
fjuied with the fact that before long we shall have af considerable! sur- 
plus, indeed a large surplus, of senior Officers on the higher rates of pay. 
Ifc is true that after the War tho services of a certain number of Officers 
of the Jndian Army were dispensed with; but not enough. Since then 
we. have tried various voluntary schemes with {V view to reducing the 
surplus, but those schemes also have failed to produce the desired re- 
sult- Now, th(re are several alternatives open to us. One obvious alter- 
native is that we might continue the voluntary basis and increase tho 
generosity of tho terms offerc^d. Another alternative is that we might 
n^sort to compulsion. The whole of this question has already been can- 
vassed fairly fully in the press, and I am particularly anxious at the pre- 
sent moment not to say anything which might possibly create false fears 
or promote false hopes. All I can say is that the whole matter is being 
examined very carefully and sympathetically by the Government of India. 
The Government of India have, not yet reached their conclusions. When 
llioy have done so, they will forward tliem to the Secretary of State. It 
must bo several months at least before any announcement on the subject 
c:\n he expected. Meanwhile I can assure the House that, in consider- 
ing this •problem, we are fully alive lo all oiu- responsibilities in the 
m.attcr — our responsibilities to the Indian tax-payer, our responsibilities 
to the Indian Army, and the need for prese..'ving its efficiency and popu- 
fiirity, and, above all, our responsibilities to the individual Officers them- 
solvcs who have a special claim on our consideration because they joined 
the Army during those critical years of the War. 

Now, there is the question of the. employment of troops overseas to 
which my Honoural)lc friend, tlic Diwan Bah.adur, refeired. I am afraid 
1 cMnnot add very much to what I Sfiid on this subject the other day 
during the debate on the. Navy Discipline Bill, but I can assure the 
House that the views of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and of 
the Government of India are syTny)athctic in this matter. The fact is 
that neither His Excellency tho Commander-in-Chiof nor the Government 

India* have over regarded that statement by the Secretary of State 
^^hich my Honourable friend referred to as a definite pronouncement or 
policy on this subject. It has been assumed here that, so long as the 
subjects of defence and external relations are reserved subjects, it would 

E 
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be constitutionally impossible to give the Legislature or the Federa! 
Ministers of the future the final voice in any matter which fell withir 
the sphere of those reserved subjects. However, Sir, now that the mattei 
has been specifically brought to our attention and we imderstand thal 
the members of the British Indian Delegation attach great importance U 
ihe statement by the Secretary of State, we shall certainly halve to tab 
me matter up with the Secretary of State and get the position made en 
tirely clear. 

My TIonourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition wished for certaii 
information about the Frontier and asked for statistics which, I an 
afraid, T cannot supply at the moment; but I can supply him with somi 
interesting figures regarding the cost of operations on the Frontier. Be 
fore the Great War, there was a considerable period when under the ol( 
policy our average expenditure on Frontier Operations was in the neigli 
bourhood of Rs. 50 lakhs a year. Immediately after the War, then 
came the Third Afghan War and the Waziristan Operations. The cos: 
of these was in the neighbourhood of 11 crores a year. Since then, dur 
ing the last ten years, our average annual expenditure has dropped fron 
50 lakhs to something in the neighbourhood of 10 lakhs or under 
That, I think, does show the success, from that point of view, of th 
policy that is at present being pursued- 

I do not think I haves time to say anything more this morning, 
hope Honourable Members will sympathise with me in the almost im 
possible task of having to defend the whole of Army expenditure am 
policy in the short space of half an hour. I hope they will also forgiv 
my many shortcomings in matters that I may have left out. I can onl; 
say, 1 should he glad to discuss with Honourable Members individual!; 
any points that they have, raised and to which I have not replied 
Above all, I do hope that although this motion has been moved by th 
Independent Party, it will be realised that our attitude in this matter i 
not one of independence, but one of responsive co-operation. (Loui 
Applause.) 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of thi 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of tb 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in ih 
Chair. 


Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Sir, T thank you very inni‘1 
for giving a very healthy ruling the other day that the Govern nun 
M(nnbors should intervene at an early stage in the debates so thai- ihl 
side of the House may know the mind of the Government and be cnabbf 
to meet the Government case. There is no doubt that this imparts : 
sense of reality to the whole debate. The Honourable the Army Secretfir. 
agrees to open a gate of the Army Department which he himself tcrmc< 
last year in his speech as a dark dungeon. Today he has given a hapyjii'^ 
analogy of opening a few pages of that hook to the view of the 
on this side of the House. The Honourable the Army Secretary Ij^^ 
accepted responsibility for publication in the newspapers of certain arti(*l»*' 
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dealing with the defence question. Tt is a matter of gratification that the 
Government have felt the necessity of taking the public into their confi- 
dence so far as the defence policy of the Government of India is concerned. 
But probably the Honourable the Army Secretary did not realise that the 
newspapers published those articles in driblets and it may or may not bo 
within the cognizance of most of us that those articles have been published. 
So far as I know, only one article has been published in Delhi in the 
Hitulustan Times. Even the Statesman has not published those articles, 
witli the result that we on this side of the TToiise are not aware of the full 
defence of the Government of India. My point is that we, wlio v.ome to 
this House to level certain criticism u]>on one of tlie most inq^ortant 
Departments of the Government of India, are entitled to know the defence 
of tlie Government of India in advaiKte. Tt was the duty of the Army 
Department to have supplied copies of those articles in advance to the 
Members of this House, so that they might have come prepared to meet 
tlie arguments, if necessary, in ihostt articles. I will respectfully ask the 
Honourable the Army Secretary to enlighten this House on this point: 
why did ho not think it necessary or proper to supply the copies in advance 
to the Members, so that they might have come prepared to meet his 
arguments on the floor of this TTouse? The ])ress may 1)0 a great means 
of propaganda for the Government, but the Government must realise that 
we, the Members of this House, have a prior claim on Government, and not 
the press. If we arc not satisfied with the Government case, it is our duty 
to oppose the Government so long as the Government do not convince us 
of the genuineness of their case and we must cast our vote against the 
Government. 

Coming to the second point, the Honourable the Army Secretary has 
said very little to the charge levelled against the Government from this 
side of the TTouse, the charge being that the military policy of the Govern- 
ment of Tndia. is not the policy of the Government of Lidia, but it is dic- 
tated by the War Office. Tf T am permitted to quote from his s^ieech of 
last year, which he made in reply to a similar motion of rny Honourable 
friend, Mr. Sitaramaraju, this is what he said: 

“The responsibility lies primarily upon the Government of India and their expert 
adviser. His Excelloncy the Commandcr-in-Chief, and ultimatelv upon ITis Majesty’s 
Government who are responsible for tho safety of the whole Empire.’* 

Erom this extract it is clear that the responsibility for the maintenance 
of such a big Army in Tndia is not on the shoulders of the. Government of 
India alone, hut it rests ultimntely with His Majesty’s Government in 
England. This one sentence conveys that the responsiliility is not in tho 
interests of India alone or for the requirements of Tndia alone, hnt for the 
safetv of the whole Emuire. The position is this. Why should India pay 
for the safety of the whole Em])iro? Wo have a serious objection to this 
aspect of the question. We, in all fairness, ought only to pay for that 
portion of the British Army whieh is for the good of Tndia. Tt is claimed 
that the. Army in India is meant for two iinrposes, maintenance of internal 
tranquillity and for external defence. So far as the question of internal 
security is concerned, my submission is that we do not require such a 
large Army or such an expensive Army. Tn this connection, I may say 
that T do not agree with His Highness the Aga Khan in what he said as a 
representative of the British Tndia to the Disarmament Conference. 
He is reported to have said: 

"India’s scale of armaments alkiws no margin for aggressive uses ’’ 

E 2 
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• — and that — 

"in India we have constantly borne in mind the underlying principle, namely, the 
maintenance of force that shall be no more than adequate to guarantee peace and order 
on and within her border.** 

This appears in the Modern Review. I know that it is invariably given 
out that the Army is kept for the internal security of India. But, as a 
matter of fact, Lord Gurzon*s expression about the duties of the Army in 
India is more correct than the views of His Highness the Aga Khan. Lord 
Curzon denied that the 2 ^tJn)Ose of the Army in India was merely to 
maintain internal peace, and declared that it was also intended to fight 
the battles of the British Empire. With this object in view, it was kept 
in readiness to start at a moment’s notice for any part of the world. That 
is a correct expression of the purpose for which the Army is kept in India. 
My submission, therefore, is that if the Army is kept for the purpose of 
the Empire, as was made out by the Army Secretary last year, it is not 
in the interest of India that she should bear the whole burden of the 
expenditure. In order to illustrate the jiosition that the whole Army is not 
for the iDurpose of maintaining the internal security, I may refer to the 
replies given on the floor of the House when a question was put to the 
Army Secretary as to how many times the Indian Army troops were called 
out in 1930, a year of great disquiet, to maintain the internal tranquillity, 
the reply was that it was only six times and that about 2,500 troops were 
called out and that too not at one time. Therefore, it would appear that 
the purpose of the Army in India is not to maintain internal security alone. 
Wo on this side of the House expect that we should not be made to pay 
for the Army which is not here solely for our 2 )rotection. The Honourable 
the Army Secretary, at the end of his speech, appealed very forcefully to 
us that we should respond to the co- 02 )eration that is offered by the Army 
Department. Probably the Army Secretary did not realise the gravity of 
the appeal that he was making to us. There can be no doubt that we 
in this House are here in order to give our responsive co-operation, but 
can the Honourable the Army Secretary say that the same responsive co- 
operation is forthcoming ftom the Government side ? May I know if the 
Army Sec.ridary is going io take up the responsibility of resj)Onding to the 
co-operation which is offered from this side of the House? Our one com- 
plaint is that the Government do not respond and have never responded to 
the co-operation offered from this side. The Honourable Member will be 
shouldering a great responsibility if he can so speak for his Department. 
You know, Sir, that flie whole military policy is controlled by the War 
Office and not by the Government of India. If he responds to us, ho cannot 
r(3spori(l to the War Offico, for he cannot serve two masters at one and the 
same time. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Honourable Member must conclude now. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I will, Sir. If I take him at his word, may I ask 
him, if he really wants responsive co-operation, is he prepared to lay 
before this House all the papers which the Government of India placed 
before the Capitation Tribunal, so that this Plouse might understand to 
some extent the case that was laid before the Capitation Tribunal ? If he 
is not prepared to do so, then it will not be far from truth to say that he 
tries to hood-wink this House and that all his talk of responsive co-operation 
is merely a high sounding expression. We are prepared to offer co-operation 
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from this side of the House if we can expect the same responsive co- 
operation from the Government side. 

One point more and I have done. My Honourable friend said that, in 
the Veterinary Department, he was prepared to accept Indians to replace 
the European element. I have just received a letter from a gentleman 
In the Punjab who writes to say that the same assurance was given in this 
House in reply to Dr. Moonje*s demand and so far nothing has been done 
in the matter. Qualified veterinary doctors are available in the Punjab 
who are ready to replace the -British element. If they arc not taken, at an 
early date, there is a d«anger of their being age-barred. Therefore, I submit 
that this House should make it quite clear to the Honourable Members on 
the other side that we are very serious in this matter and we do not want 
that the Indian tax-payer should be burdened with the cost of the main- 
tenance of a big Army in India. 

Hiony. Captain Rao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Chand (Nominated Non- 
Official): Sir, I am one of those who sincerely hold, and rather strongly, that 
this Government is very expensive and the expenses should be cut down 
everywhere as much as possible. There is a sincere feeling, that some of 
these services are over-paid and over-staifed. There is over-lapping 
everywhere, both hero as well as in the Provinces, and it is costing the 
tax-payer very much. As a result of this House pressing for economy, the 
Government have taken some measures to reduce the expenditure every- 
where, but it can safely be said that there is room for more economy in 
every Department. In this connection, however, if we examine the figures 
carefully, we come to the conclusion, that if there is any Department which 
has faithfully carried out the instructions of this House, which has shown 
marked co-operation with the intentions of this House, it is the Army 
Department. They have brought down their expenditure to 44 crores which 
was probably not even in the minds of those who pressed for economy at 
the early stages, because this drop is not from ^ crores, but from 68 
crores as was after the War. So, instead of feeling grateful to the Army 
Member or to those who are responsible for bringing about this state of 
affairs, it is most deplorable that we should have chosen this very Depart- 
ment for such a cut. 

There is only one aspect of the question to which I wish to draw the 
attention of the House. Indianisation is going on in every Department 
and fairly rapidly. Of course we are pressing for greater speed, and it 48 
bopet^ that in course of time the speed of Indianisation will be accelerated. 
WJiat we see in tlie Army Department, is that, unlike in other depart- 
ments, they have fixed the pay of Indian officers differently from the pay of 
people recruited in England. The other day the Army Secretary was 
questioned on this point, rather differently of course, and he gave the 
reply that the pay and salaries of cadets that would be commissioned from 
Dehra Dun, would not be the same as those that would come from Sand- 
hurst. There is a lesson here for other Departments to learn. What does 
the Indian tax-payer gain if Indians who take the place of Europeans get 
the same salary? He is not relieved at all. One is coming from a distance 
of 5,000 miles to serve in a different country under uncertain conditions, 
and is entitled to a higher pay; but there is no point in giving the same 
salary and insisting upon the same monetary prospects for a man who is 
serving in his own country. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Let them not take the trouble of coming here. 
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Hony. Captain Bao Baliadur Ohaudhri Lai Ohand: Well, that day 

is far off when we will be relieved of them, and if they themselves go 
away, I may remind my Honourable friend, that the state of things here 
will be sadder than he can depict in his mind's eye. 

Sir, I was referring to the expenditure that was being incurred by 
Indianisation of the services. Now, the ordinary tax-payer does not gain 
anything if the Indian incumbent of the post gets the same salary as the 
Englishman. The conditions of the two are different. One is serving in 
a foreign country under very uncertain conditions, while the other is 
serving in his own country. To give one example, in order to show the 
absurdity of the thing, I may point out that I have known a case where 
an Indian gentleman, who was an Imperial Service Officer, w’as serving 
not only in his own Province, hut in his own district, and was drawing 
overseas allowance. He had never crossed the sea, and he had not even 
seen the sea, because he had not been to Bombay even, and the only 
place wliero ho liad seen the sea was on the map while he was at school. 
Of course that absurdity has been removed now, but tlio fact is that Indian- 
isation is costing us the same amount as we were paying before. 

There is another aspect which I cannot ignore while on this subject. 
Indianisation is another name for urbanisation. There are some people who 
have got a monopoly of these services and the ordinary tax-payer does not 
got his share. But this is a very broad subject, and I will not take more 
time of the House than merely referring to it. 

Bhai Parma Nand (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan): Have they 
got i\ monopoly in the Army services too ? 

Hony. Captain Bao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Ohand: My Honourable 
friend, Bhai Parma Nand, complains of a monopoly in Army services. 
Before the Great War, there was a monopoly of certain classes in the 
Army. They fought the Great War, they made a name, not only for India, 
but for the whole Empire. They fought not only on Indian frontiers, but 
they went out, and, by their heroic deeds, made India's name what it is 
today. After the War there was a period, which lasted till the beginning of 
1932, during which the Government of India looked as if they were para- 
lysed. The agitators wore pressing the Government of India from all sides 
alijd the Government of India thought the power was slipping out of their 
hands. In those moments of semi-consciousness, lasting for about 12 
ye.ars, the Government of India changed their policy so far as Army recruit- 
ment was concerned; and if my Honourable friend, Bhai Parma Nand, or 
my Honourable friends opposite, move a cut on this change of policy, I 
would be prepared to go into the lobby with them even if it is a censure 
on Government. In this change of policy Government have done more than 
what even the extremists wanted. In 1923, this very House passed a 
Resolution that the Indian Officers in the Army Dex)artmcnt should be 
drawn from the different classes in proportion to the number of recruits 
that they supplied. According to that view, each community or each class 
could claim Officers according to the number of recruits they were to supply- 
Now, a change has been brought about during this period as a result of 
the recommendation of several Committees, — including the Skeen Com- 
mittee of which Sir Abdur Rahim was a member, — that now Soldiering is 
to be done by the military classes, and Officering is being done or is to be 
done by non-military classes. The Government are welcome to do research 
work in this, but surely they cannot play with a whole country, and with 
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tho whole of the Indian Army. What they should do is to select certain 
miiis and try this experiment in those units. Otherwise, if, during the 
period of this research work, any great war comes and India’s safety is 
in danger, future generations will blame us for not having brought this to 
the notice of the Government of India and for having allowed this change 
to tnkc place. Sir, I was not going to refer to this question if my Honour- 
;ii)le friend, Bhai Parma Nand, had not pressed me to do so. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukhani Che tty): The 
[Tonourable Member should now conclude. 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Ohand: Sir, efricicifcy can 
|).‘ sacrificed in any other Department, but certainly not in the Army, and 
not even in tJie name of economy. 

I will now, with your permission, refer to the calls that are being 
iiiafle upon the Army, and I will read an extract from an article in a paper 
to which reference was made by the Army Secretary: 

“47,000 troops wore used in the operations of 1930-31 against the Ked Shirts and 
Kliajiiri Plain Afridis. The terrorist movement in Bengal has made it necessary to 
transfer two brigades to that part of India and it is hard to say how long they will 
hnve to stay there. In addition, troops stood by or were engaged in the prevention 
or suppression of intern.al disorders on 118 occasions in 1930-31, 103 occasions in 1931-32 
and ^ occasions in 1932-33”, 

and so on. 

This is a fresh call upon the Army, and I hope the Honounible the 
Aririy Member will bear this in mind that a simple craze for popularity 
should not allow him to sacrifice the efficiency of the Army at all. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, like every other Honourable 
Member, who has taken part in this discussion, I speak under the handi- 
cap of shortage of time, and that really makes one’s task in dealing ade- 
qualclv with all the wide issues, that have been raised, an extremely 
difficaiit one. I am going to confine myself practically entirely to special 
points where specific questions have been raised. I will deal with the 
speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar, first. 

One of the points which he made was that wo have not yet really 
uchieveef even the standard of economy which was sot up by the Inchcape 
Committee. I hardly think it is really very material to consider whether 
or not we have achieved a standard sot oy a retrenchment committee 
which exjimined these matters a very long time ago. Wc certainly would 
not. ourselves take our stand on a position of that kind. But ns my 
Honourable friend has raised the point, I must say something about it. 
iMrst of all, he made, what, I hope he will excuse me for saying, was a 
OK ro debating point, jv point hardly worthy of the rest of his speech. He 
that the Inchcape Committee had made recommendations which 
Would bring about a reduction in the total net budget to 57f crorcs in 
lfl23-24, and that they further stated that they thought that the military 
expenditure after a few years ought to be brought down to a sum not 
exceeding 50 crores. He said they talked about net expenditure in the 
place quite expressly, and, therefore, as they did not expressly say 
net in the second place they meant that the 60 crores should be 50 crores 
yn)SH. I would invite my Honourable friend to read the whole of the 
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])assage on military services: he has quoted from the summary of recom- 
Miendations at the end, but if he reads the whole passage, I think he will 
be unable to avoid the conclusion that they have throughout spoken of 
net expenditure and made no distinction between net and gross expendi- 
tuie. I invite my Honourable friend to read the report again and, I am 
sure, he will not raise this point again. Apart from that, I want to say 
a few words on tliat question of net and gross expenditure. We always 
tnllc, when wo talk in connection with the budget about military expendi- 
ture, in terms of not expenditure, and net expenditure really gives us the 
figure that we require. On the receipts side, there are two important 
classes of items. In ihc first plfice there is now that big payment of two 
erores on account of the military contribution which comes from His 
Majesty’s Government. That, of course, has swollen the receipts side in 
the next Budget very considerably. Secondly, there are a number of 
items of expenditure in India. The most important class of receipts are 
receipts from sale of stores, grass and dairy farms — 27 lakhs — , medical 
•stores to civil — 34 lakhs — , ordnance and clothing partly to Army per- 
sonnel and partly to other Governments — 83 lakhs — , provisions, grant, 
■etc. — 18 lakhs. The total of these items comes to 164 lakhs which is 
about 3/5ths of the total receipts on the Indian side. In all those cases, 
those receipts represent the sale* of articles which it costs money to pro- 
duce, and the cost of producing which is included in the expenditure side 
of the Budget. If there were no market for these articles, they would 
not be produced, and there would be a corresponding saving on the expen- 
diture side. It suits the Army to have a larger turn-over and to increase 
its production in that way and dispose of a certain number of articles out- 
side. I think my Honourable friend will admit that in view of these cir- 
cumstances — seeing that on the one side the gross expenditure goes up 
if the sale of these articles incre«ases while the receipts on the other side 
also go up, — it is the net expenditure figure that we want to look at. 

Another similar large item in the receipts side as recoveries on supply 
of water and electricity — 23 lakhs — which again represents recoveries for 
services rendered which are represented by items of expenditure on the 
expenditure side. The Army authorities are always ready to give the 
fullest possible information on all these points, and I think my Honourable 
friend, wlien he goes into the matter, will satisfy himself that it is the 
’ net expenditure figure that really counts. 

Thou, my Honourable friend gave .another figure — I forget lin what 
t?onrH>(‘tioii he brought it forward — ^but obviously it must have suited one 
of his arguments: he referred to the Army expenditure in England being 
on the scale of something like £25 millions. I do not know where he got 
that figure. The net disbursements in England are 8,84 lakhs in the next 
year's Budget or about £6J millions, and, therefore, if my Honourable 
friend based an argument on the fact that they were spending £25 millions 
in Ejiigland, I am afraid his argument was not worth very much. 

Another point made by my Honourable friend was that out of the 
wh(do ^'’ribunal which was originally contemplated as a Capitation Rates 
Trib\inal, we got absolutely nothing on the strict Capitation Charges issue, 
and he put that forward as an illustration of the failure of the whole of 
our tactics in this matter. As a matter of fact, my Honourable friend 
was not strictly correct, because, as regards the Capitation Charges, we 
gained £150,000 per annum, that is Rs. 20 lakhs, on the Army charges, 
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whiles we lost £92,900 on the Air Force charges, so that we actually had 
a net gain of £57,000 on the whole Capitation issue taken by itself. But 
the issue really went much further than that, and I want to remind the 
House of this that as regards the Capitation Hates dispute we went to the 
Tribunal on the defensive. The whole position for the last three or four 
years had been that we had been resisting most persistent demands for an 
increase in the charges on behalf of the War Office and 1 think I am dis- 
closing no secrets when I say that for the last two or three years — it really 
goes back further than that, because the issue came up almost' immediately 
after 1 myself came out — the India Office liad been advising us to agree 
to an additional payment of £300,000 per annum, that is to say, 40 lakhs, 
as a compromise which would enable it to get out of an awkward situa- 
tion very cheaply. We have escaped that charge, wo ha'vc resisted that 
demand, and we have established our case, and in fact even on the Capita- 
tion Charge issue by itself we have gained £57,000 per annum. I cannot 
regard that as a failure. My Honourable friend thought that it was a 
tactical mistake to raise the other issue bc‘forc this Tribunal. Well, Sir, a 
tactical mistake which leaves one with a net gain of very nearly two 
crores is a Sort of mistake which 1 am rather glad to make, and I should 
always be glad to have opportunities of making mistakes of that kind. 
[ think. Sir, that by raising that other issue we assured ourselves of a 
really substantial success which on the Capitation Charge issue alone we 
could not achieve. 

Now, Sir, reverting to the speech made by my Honourable friend, the 
Leader of the Independent Party, before I turn to his main issue, I just 
want to deal with one or two points. One of the questions which he 
asked was “What about the Frontier policy? Arc the Government of 
India getting any benefit from this so-called policy ol: peaceful penetration; 
are they continuing their efforts at economy on the Frontier", — and I think 
probably my friend, in mentioning that matter, had in mind not merely 
military expenditure,, but the whole of the connected expenditure which 
comes under the head “Watch and Ward”. Well, Sir, the Army Secretary 
has given certain figures to show how the cost of annual raids and opera- 
tions of that kind has gone down. As regards Frontier Watch and Ward, 
T am not in a position to give the House exact details today, but I can 
assure my Honourable friend that we are persistently following up that 
issue, that we have throughout the last year been in close contact with the 
officials on. the Frontier on the i)Ossibiliiics of further roductio7i in expendi- 
ture under the head of “Frontier Watch and Ward”, tliat we already have 
quite substantial economies in view, and that wo shell oocse, the 
Government of India will not cease, to pursue lliat matter, for they recog- 
nise that it is one of the areas of cxi)cnditnrc in which a further economy 
should be sought. 

Then, another point raised by my friend was as i-ogards the remarks 
which I made about the basis of tin* ])ros('nt Army Budget. 1 pointed 
out that the present figure of 44 crores and 38 lakhs should not be regarded 
as a permanent level of standing charges for the Army. In putting those 
considerations before the House, I was influenced entirely by the desire 
to be fair on the one side to His Excellency the Commander-in -Chief, and, 
on the other side, to the Members of this House. We claim that we have 
achieved a very substantial economy, but we do not want to claim more 
than what we have achieved, and I thought it was only honest to let the 
House know that although the Budget is down now to 44 crores 38 lakhs, 
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it has only been reduced to that figure as a result of certain special econo- 
mies, all of which cannot be looked upon as regularly recurring econo- 
mies. The five per cent, cut in pay, of course, is an obvious case, and 
my friend mentioned the other i)oirits to which 1 referred . . . 


Sir Abdur Bahim: What is the real permanent reduction? I think 
he referred to it in one portion of his speech. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That is a question which I, as 
Finance Member, will (certainly not answer, because, I would say, here 
we are witJi an Army Jludget of 44 crores and 88 lakhs. I know that 
that position has not yet been a permanent one. Some of the economies 
are oconomios whicli cannot be repeated for ever, but I would not gO 
on from that to say that because some of the expenditure must be 
restored, thcr(3foro bahancing economies of a more permanent nature may 
not be found. My friend is surely aware of the fact of the struggle, a 
mucli more realistic struggle than that m this House, which goes on 
between the Finance .Department and His Fjxcellency the Commander-in- 
Ohief, — it is a very friendly struggle, but we all recognise that the fact 
that some of these economies which have already been achieved, the 
fact that they are not permanent economies, is a reason for going on 
looking for economies, for continuing the search for economics which 
will really he of a permanent nature, and I can assure my friend that 
this is recognised by His FJxcellency the Commander-in-Chief, and he 
has not given up the search for economics just for the very reason that 
some of those, which he has for the present achieved, cannot be perman- 
ently retained. 

Now, the last point is the most important point of all, and that is 
the question of the issue of the justice of the decision of 

3 p.M. 11^^, Capitation Tribunal, and of the Government of India's 
attitude in having accepted His Majesty's Government's interpretation of 
that decision. As my friend, the Array Secretary, i)ointed out. His 
Excellency the Coininander-in-Chief will have an opportunity in another 
place, of dealing very fully with that issue, and I commend his speech, 
when it is made, to the attention of all Honourable Members. I only 
want to make one very short point. The whole of the argument of'ljhe 
Honourable the Leader of the Opposition was this: “India is now, on 
everybody's admission, maintaining more troops than she requires for 
her own defen If that is the position, then surely His Majesty's 
Government ought to pay a substantial contribution." Sir, if that was 
the position, I should have come across the floor of the House and 
joined my friend and tri(vl to make a speech on exactly the same lines 
as he has done. But that is exactly what the position is not. I would 
remind the House of this, that the w-hole of this Capitation Tribunal's 
award is based on the foundation that the present Army in India does 
not contain a man more than India needs or her own purposes, and, 
moreover, those purposes are purposes of a limited nature; they are the 
purposes of fulfilling the minor obligation of defence, that is to say, the 
maintenance of internal security and protection of India's frontiers against 
local aggression, and that is the only responsibility which India carries. 
The responsibility for the major danger of an attack by a great power 
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upon India ,or upon the Empire through India is carried by His Majesty’s 
(Government and cannot be carried .by the forces that we now maintain 
in India. Now, Sir, the result of the finding of the Tribunal is this, and, 
ns 1 said on another occasion, it is much more favourable than Honour- 
able Members give it credit for. The finding is this. India is only res- 
ponsible for what I have described as the minor danger. Every soldier 
tliat is now m India is required lor guarding India against that minor 
(I.MUgor and yet in spite of that because the maintenance of British troops 
in India has some, value to the- British Empire, because of its value as a 
tjaining ground, for that reason and for that reason alone His Majesty’s 
Govern) nent will contribute a substantial sum to the Indian Exchequer. 
\n\v. Sir, on that statement of the case, which is a true statement of 
iho ('USC, I do submit that a contribution oP a million and a half per 
annum, although we all know that wo ourselves asked for more, is a 
very substantial payment .... 


Sir Abdur Rahim: How much more did my Honourable friend ask? 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That is a, cpicstiou which is not 
easy to answer, hcc.auso wo put up the case on various and different 
grounds, and T think my friend will admit that if the basis for the claim 
is ihat rather intangible basis that [ have described, the value to the 
Briiisli (lOvi'niTueut of having British troops maintained in India and the 
valiK* of the training that that gives, it is very difficult to find an exact 
bjisis for assessing that advantage. But the point that. T want to make 
ill coiH'.lusion is this, that if my friend has a complaint, then it is a 
complaint not against the Capitation Tribunal, but a complaint against the 
experts, the military advisers of t.he Government of India and the military 
ex])orts at Home who, having examined the situation, liave reac.hcd the 
conclusion tliat the present military forces in India are not more than are 
nujuired for India’s own purposes. Now^ Sir, T would put it to ray friend 
that, it is very difficult to go behind the advice of the military experts in 
Ji matter of that kind. T fully recognise that Hououralilo Mcnihers o])po8ite 
wish to be satisfied on these matters. My friend lias assented that if we 
had a national (loveriiment, there would be a very different story to tell. 

1 venture to prophesy, Sir, that if there were a national Government 
today Carrying responsibilities, fully understanding the dangers, tliey would 
not. desire to reduce the fighting strvength of the Army in India today .... 


Sir Abdur Rahim: We only want a conlribniion. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: It is on ihat. basis, I think, that 
the whole matter must be considered. Sir, T have nothing more to say, 
and T would only again remind the House that the whole of this subject 
will be more fully and better dealt with by His 15xcellency the Commander- 
in-Chief in a very short time. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): The 
question is: 

“Tliat the demand under the head ‘Army Department’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 
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Rao, Rao Bahadur M. N. 

Reddi, Mr. P. (L 

Roddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 

Roy, Kumar G. R. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur Sukhraj. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Shafee Daoodi, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Sohan Singh, Sirdar. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

TTppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 


NOES— 54. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Bagla, Jjsda Rameshwar Prasad. 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph 
Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Clayton, Mr. H, B. 

Cox, Mr A. R. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Darwin, Mr. J. H. 

Dillon, Mr. W. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry. 
Hardy, Mr. G. S. 

Hezlctt, Mr. J. 

Hockcnhull, Mr. F. W. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Trwin, Mr. C. J. 

Tshwarsingii. Nawab Naharsingji. 
Tsmail Ali Khan. Kimwar Hajoe. 
James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh. Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Sir 

Lai Chand. ’ Hony. Captain Rao 
Bahadur CHaudhri. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 


Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. H. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Millar, Mr. E. S. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir Brojendra. 
Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mujumdar, Sardar G. N. 

Mukharji, Mr. D. N. 

Mukhcrjee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 
Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank 
O’Sullivan, Mr. D. N. 

Rafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Mauivi 

Rajah, Liao Bahadur M. C, 
Ramakridina Mr. V. « 

Ran, Mr. P. R. 

Row, Mr. K. Sanjiva. 

Ryan, Sir Thomas. 

Sarma, Mr. R. S. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Siiifrh. Mr. Pr.'idyunina Prashnd. 
Sloan. Mr. T. 

Stndd. Mr. E. 

Suhrawardy, Sir AbdulIa-al-M4mfln. 

Ta^ih Khan. Nawab Major 

MMik. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 

Yakub, Sir Muhammad. 


The motion was negatived. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sharimukham Ghetty) : The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,17,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges wliich will come in course of payment, during the year 
ending the 3lst day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Army Department*.** 


The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 28 — Executive Council. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 73,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment, during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Executive Council*.** 

Federal Finance. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan) : I beg to move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Executive Council* bo reduced by Bs. 100.** 

My object is to raise the question, the complicated and complex question 
of federal finance which has never been discussed on the floor of this House. 
With the imminence of the new Reforms and with the imminence of the 
Provincial Constitution in the year 1935, and with Federation in the offing 
ill 1936-37, it is time that this rioiisc expresses its opinion on the intricate 
subject of Federal Finance which has been tlie subject of discussion before 
three Federal Finance Sub-Committees and various other Committees. 
The White Paper suggested that, after the Constitution was drafted by 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee, there would bo a Financial Relations 
Conimitteo to go into the question of the financial relations between the 
Provinces and the Centre. Thereafter, the Secretary of State, in making 
a statement before the Joint Parliamentary Committee, suggested: 

“We can never make definite estimates until the last moment, and, at the last 
moment, there must be an expert inquiry into the financial position with a viow to the 
readjustment of that position, if readjustment was rendered necessary by the condi- 
tions of the time.** 

The Percy Committee report gave out certain system of allocation of 
finance between the Provinces and the Centre which was examined by the 
Peel Committee of which my Honourable friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, was 
a member. In that Committee, my Indian friends were so much afraid 
of the representatives of the States that they agreed to an unholy pact 
which this country has never approved and will never approve. I wish to 
draw the attention of Honourable Members to the very well written 
memorandum on Indian Finance which Sir Malcolm Hailey, on behalf of 
the Secretary of State for India, submitted to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, in which he analysed the financial position, taking into 
account everything that has happened up to date. Regarding the unholy 
iilliance and the unholy pact, which the members from British India entered 
into with the Indian States, Sir Akbar Hydari stated before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee in No. 8023, when speaking on behalf of the 
States, as follows: 

“The British India budget, Central and Provincial, as a whole, including the 
budgets of deficit provinces, was a balanced one, the Indian States could immediately 
enter the Federation on the basis of the status quOy as then existing, so far as 
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Finance was concerned. Secondly, that the White Paper proposals concerned may be 
accepted provided that (rt) the prescribed percentage to be retained by the Federa- 
tion under paragrapli 139 of the Proposals is not less than 50 per cent. ; and (6) that 
it is understood that the White Paper proposals in paragraph 139 empower the Gov- 
ernor General in his discretion to suspend beyond the ten years reductions of assigri. 
ments to provinces, etc., etc.** 

Then the States will contribute funds by Corporation Tax if the Federnl 
Government is in need of further finance. T cannot understand why 
British India should pay such a price to those members of the Indian 
States so that they can join the Federation as ornaments. The price is 50 
per cent of the personal income-tax. Under what pretext? That debts 
were incurrrod. Was not 50 per cent of those debts incurred in conquering 
the princes by the East India Company and the British Government. The 
States are as much responsible for those debts as wc are. Anyway, I am 
thankful to the Secretary of State for making a statement before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee that every province would be allowed to start 
with an (wen keel. He also wanted that the Centre and the Provinces 
must have funds and resources, so that they can have development in 
the future, but since then an alarming situation has arisen. There has 
been the Burma Joint Parliamentary Committee report. The European 
Chamber’s representative stated there that Burma would have a surplus 
of a crore and a half when separated. The Indian representatives men- 
tioned that BuiMna would have no surplus at all, and with the 2^ crores of 
rupees as auny expenditure, if Burma is separated, Burma would be 
landed with a deficit of so many crores. That is not our concern. If 
Burma wants separation, let her be separated, but my friends, the repre- 
sentatives of the European community in India, have demanded that there 
should be a free trade agreement whereby Indian revenues would bo very 
much taxed. I should not want any free trade with Burma, nor any kind 
of favoured nation treatment to Burma. Burma wants to be the son-in-law 
of India as Britain wants to be the father-in-law of India. 


Diwall Bahadut A; Samaswami Mudaliar: Whai is the rclationsliip 
betwcjcn Bunna and Britain then? 

Mr. B. Das: Botli the father-in-law and the son-in-law an* not wanlrd 
hero. After the Mtiston Awaird in 1920, my surmise is that ihoro will l)i‘ 
a Schuster Award next year and my Honourable friend, unless he J)ecoTni's 
by tliat time Lord Scluisler and goes sornewliorc as Governor, lie will con c 
back here as President of the Financial Relations Committee, and what will 
bo the n’eomniendatioTi of that Schuster Committee? That is what 1 atn 
going to bring to the notice of the House today. Mv friend lias already 
exhausted those resonrccs w’hich were loft for the k'^edcral Government In 
handle,- -and what were the resoun’cs which the Percy CornmittiH* wanted? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmubbam (^liefcty): Tin- 
Honourable Member is going to discuss what the Schuster Commission's 
recommendations will be. 

Mr. B. Das: I am only indicating that the possible Schuster Commission 
will look with apprehension upon the fact that the Finance Member 
Schuster has already exhausted all the financial resources of India which 
thel Schuster Cottimiseidn will be called upon to allocate. 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: in view of my Honourable 
friend's statement as to the future, may I ask you to allow me to absent 
myself from this discussion, as I ought not to undertake my task in a 
biassed frame of mind. (Laughter.) 


Mr. B. Das: Sir, already we have had much talk upon the defence 
expenditure. I was pained to hear the speech of my Honourable friend, 
the Finance Member, this afternoon. Only the other day when he parti- 
cipated in the debate on the Report of the Capitation Tribunal, he said 
that Honourable Members oj)])Offite had every right to press and demand 
more from the British Government, but today he let the cat out of the 
bag and said: “No, on one particular issue this one crore and 50 lakhs 
is enough for you, gentlemen; do not demand anything more’*. Sir, we 
cannot bow to that and tlie Honourable the Finance Member must get 
us 20 crorcs. The (h)vernmcnt of India's demand was for tlO million, 
then £18 million, and so on, and I woidd be satisfied with 20 (‘roreb and 
nothing loss. Then, the Honourable the Railway Member ho,s lepudiated 
the contribution of railways to the general revenues. The Percy Committee 
took no note of it, the Hailey Memorandum made casual roferf‘nce by 
stating that “sometime the general finances will improve". I want an 
assurance, Sir. T asked tliat question the other day, but my Honourable 
friend had no time to rcyjly. Today his reply will, I hope, bo on the i:>oint 
whether in any future allocation of Federal Finances and Provincial Finances 
that sum of five crorcs from railways will be taken into {leeoiint so that 
the Provinces will get relief. 

Then, there are certain outstanding questions regarding pre-reform 
irrigation debts which the Hailey Memorandum refers lo and which I 
referred to last year some time. There are certain canals \vhich do not 
exist in Orissa, the North-West Frontier Province and the United 
Provinces. This Memorandum was placed before the Peel Committee 
and the Third Round Table Conference, we do not know with what result. 
The Hailey note makes no mention of it. nor is it to be found in the 
evidence of the Secretary of State. I want to know whether the Govern- 
ment of India have come to any conclusion and what views they arc going 
to place before the next export Committee as to how these pre-reform 
irrigation debts and particularly those with non-existing assets should be 
wiped out. Sir, these are minor adjustments, but my biggest grouse is 
against the Indian States. Why should India contribute for ever and 
pay this penalty of five crores of rupees of income-tax which will relieve 
so much and wipe out tlio distress of my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, 
and my Honourable friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir? Sir, I have my full 
sympathy in this matter with the Bombay Presidency who are the losers. 
(Hear, hear.) But why did my friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, and my 
friend Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, bring about this unholy 
alliance with those princes? If you wanted a Federation, be honest about 
it and go about it in an honest way. If we have to contribute half of 
onr income-tax, let the ])rinces and their subjects pay similar taxes too. 
If they do not pay, I do not (;arc about this Federation. Let there be a 
Central Government and Provincial Autonomy and I will welcome that. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): It is about five years since 
the First Round Table Conference started. 
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Hr. B. Das: Did my friends protest in the Third Round Table Confer- 
ence that this was a price which British India was not willing to pay? 
Sir, as a preliminary to the Federation, the British Government wanted a 
Reserve Bank. Now, both the TToiises have given the British Government 
and my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, a Reserve Bank. So there 
is nothing left and wanting. The Secretary of State's Memorandum con- 
tains a loss of a crore and a half owing to the establishment of the Reserve 
Bank, because the receipt on account of currency will be reduced, but my 
Honourable friend has made a different provision. My Honourable friend 
thought that by giving five crores of rupees in securities to the Reserve 
Bank for its reserve there would bo no deterioration in the revenue of 
the Federal Government. So there is some improvement in finance, more 
than what has been proposed in the Hailey Memorandum. But, as I said 
the other day, my Honourable friend lias already encroached upon those 
taxes, — c.g., matches, tobacco and other things. 

I must state here that in respect of one Budget provision — the relief 
to Bengal — I am entirely in agreement. The step which the Honourable 
the Finance Member has taken is a little step, but a step in the right 
direction, because, if I may quote just a few lines from a speech which 
Sir Samuel Hoarc made in the House of Commons, he also, it will be 
found, alluded to that: 

“My own view which ia supported by many of my expert advLsers is that the 
Federal GovcrnmcTit would not cost substantially more than the existing Central 
Government and that the problem of adjusting the finances between the Centre and 
the provinces is much the same wliothcr federation is set up, whether provincial auto- 
nomy is started, or whether we keep the centre as it is now.“ 

Some criticism was offered as to wliy the Bengal Government got the 
relief. So the considered opinion of the Secretary of State answers that. 
Now, Sir Samuel Hoare, in presenting the Hailey Memorandum before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, made certain observations, and he said 
that “at least 10 crores are needed for the cost of the Federation" and 
he went on to observe: 

“The first fact is that the greater part of this deficit, call it, if you will, from 
six crores to ten crores, is due not 1o the selliiuc up of Ibe Kodcrnl OovernmeTit in the 
Centre, but to the sotting up of autonomous Provinces upon a self-supporting basis.’* 

Sir, if the Provinces demand a self-supporting basis, — and a start has 
been made — and if somehow the new Constitution will 1)0 delayed, T want 
that in the next year's Budget the Provinces should get full assistance so 
that Gioy can staH on an even keel. Then, Sir Samuel Hoare observed : 

“Next, the second fact that emerges is that a very small part of this deficit, take 
it if you like at the highest figure, say ten crores, is due to actual fresh expenditure. 

If you*^ analyse the figiu’cs, you will find that apart from a comparatively small sum, 
viz.y about throe-qnar’lers of a riore for setting up Iho new machinery in the Pro- 
vinces and a figure of about the same amotint, riz.^ about tliree quarters of a crore 
for setting up the Federal Institutions in the Centro, the rest of this amount is not 
fresh expenditure at all and it is due in the main to two changes in the allocation 
of the revenues of India, namely, finst of all, the change, supposing Burma is sepa- 
rated from India, of leaving Burma two or throe crores that it now contributes to tho 
Indian Central Cov eminent. Secondly, it is due. to a figure of about the some amount 
— some two crores — ^that is necessary, whether changes take place in the constitutional 
field or whether they do not, to put a stop to the permanent deficit in Bengal and 
the permanent deficit in Assam.” 

Sir, I am prepared to give more help to Bengal and Assam than I need 
give. But the point that emerges from this discussion is this. Burma is 
going to he separated, but the Burma finance, as I have studied it, and as 
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it was discussed by the Indian as well as European delegates before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, will show no signs of improvement. We 
do not want that Burma should get any assistance at the cost of the Federal 
Finance or at the cost of the Provinces who are looking forward to the 
new Constitution to start for a new era of prosperity and development. The 
second thing that emerges is that there are certain Federal taxes which 
sliould be explored and the allotment of finance between the Provinces and 
the Federal Government should be gone through. Whether it will be 
the Schuster Award or some other award, we do not know, but the j^resent 
Finance Member and his successor, until that award is made, should not 
draw on those taxes as my Honourable friend has drawn this year. I do 
not want my Honourable friend to take shelter under another recom- 
mendation of the White Paper, namely, that if tlic financial conditions 
prevent the new Constitution from coming into existence, the British 
Government will take steps to invite a few Pound Tablcrs and other 
gentlemen to England and cons\ilt with them. My fear and apprehension 
is that my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, has already drawn 
on this reserve, and if my Honourable friend is not careful, then we will 
find that there will be a stampede on the floor of this House and outside 
in the country for approaching the Honourable Members of the Treasury 
Ponelies to pay another visit to England to ydan out when the new Con- 
stitution can be ushered in. T hope my Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, will answer categorically, point by point, the points that I have 
raised in this discussion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Cut motion 
moved: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Executive Council be reduced by Rs. 100.** 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury (Assam: ]\ruliammadaii): Sir, only a few 
clays ago I narrated before this House the de])lorable story of the' Finances of 
Assam. I am very grateful to the House for the indulgence and the 
sympathy with which they listened to our grievances. I, therefore, hesitate 
(mc(3 again to revert to that subject and to inflict another S])eech in this 
House on the financial condition of Assam. But my only justification is 
that while on the last occasion I dealt with the finances of Assam as 
they are today, on the present occasion I want to examine the financial 
position of Assam as it will be under the Federation. 

The •Percy Committee found, in the course of their investigation, that 
the deficit in Assam under Federation would amount to 65 lakhs of rupees, 
and they proposed to meet that deficit by allotting to that Province its 
share of the income-tax. According to their calculation, this would come 
to Rs. 29 lakhs, so there would still remain a deficit of 86 lakhs of rupees. 
]^ow, the calculation of the 29 lakhs of rupees as Assam *s share of the 
income-tax is based ip^on an inadequate material as Assam docs not get 
the full credit for the income-tax that it actually pays. Everyone knows 
that Tea is our principal industry and the largest amount of income-tax 
is collected from the tea companies. Now, most of these European 
companies have got their headquarters in Calcutta and it is Bengal and 
not Assam that gets the credit for the income-ta’x that is collected from the 
Assam tea industry. Then, again, there are sterling tea companies which 
have got their headquarters in London, and Assam gets no credit for the 
income-tax that is collected from those companies. Therefore, this esti- 
nifxte of 29 lakhs of rupees as Assam's share of the income-tax is an under- 
^timate, because it does not take into account the income-tax which is 
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paid by the Assam tea companies either in Bengal or in London, and I 
hope, in any future distiibution of income-tax, this fact will be taken into 
consideration. 

Now, the Percy Committee found that Assam's position was rather 
peculiar; that it was an undeveloped Province and that it had no re- 
sources to raise capital to develop itself. They could not solve the problem 
of balancing the Budget of Assam and they recommended that some loan 
should be granted to Assam from the Federal revenues to enable the 
Province to develop herself. But that docs not solve our problem of 
balancing the Budget, and 1 will again most respectfully suggest that the 
restoration of the petrol duty is tlie only way by which the Budget of 
Assam can be balanced and Assam can bo put on the path of prosperity 
and progress. If we examine the position of Assam under the White Paper 
scheme of the financial arrangement between the Provinces and the 
Centre, we find ourselves in no better position. Under the White Paper 
scheme, land revenue, excise, stamps and forest are made the principal 
sources of provincial revenues. In our Province, land revenue, excise and 
forest are also principal heads of income, but unfortunately in recent years 
even these source's of income are showing a very marked deterioration. Our 
Province unfortunately is a victim of periodic floods and earthquakes. Sir, 
some years ago, an Indian Finance Member described the Indian Budget 
as a gamble in rains: the Assam Budget is a gamble in floods. Every year 
we liave got floods cither on a major scale or on a minor scale. The last 
flood in 1920 cost the Assam (lovcrnment 35 lakhs of rupees and though in 
recent years wo had no e<arth(|uakcs on a devastating scale just as Bihar has 
had this year, during the last year, in one particular distri(it, (lordpara, 
we had over 890 tremors of earth(piake causing considerable damage to 
land and property. Even our Government House at Shillong is built as 
a wooden bungalow as a precaution against this perpetual menace of the 
earthquakes. Then, Sir, our land revenue has been dwindling from 
Es. 1,20 lakhs in 1931 to Es. 1,13 lakhs this year, and the income from 
our forest has also fallen from Es. 35 lakhs in 1931 to Es. 14 lakhs this 
year. 

The only other principal source of revenue is the Excise, and there also 
tlie position is rather i)cculiar. Our revenue from excise is derived mainly 
from the excessive use of opium, and this excessive use of opium has 
undermined the health of the pojjulation of Assam. The Indian National 
Congress had instituted a Committee of Inquiry under the presidency of 
Eevd. Andrews to inquire about the opium habit in Assam, and this Com- 
mittee has recommended the total prohibition of sale of opium in Assam 
except for medicinal purposes. I am sure, PToiiourablc Members will not 
expect that Assam should raise revenue by drugging its population. Ihe 
Assam Government has also adopted a very humane policy of 
registering the opium addicts, rationing their supply and they have adopted 
a ])rogrammc of eradicating this evil during the next ten years. This 
means that the excise source of revenue will be extinguished in a few 
years. With land revenue and forest income falling and excise disappear- 
ing, our position under the Federation becomes very much worse than 
it is today. If I am pormittod to repeat the burden of my song, I won f 
say “give us petrol duty, and it will solve all our difficulties". There is 
another aspect of the question and, it is the last point that T want to iria nC. 
In the White Paper proposal, a* large portion of Assam has been trea e 
as. totally excluded area. It comprises five hill districts, and it will 
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-outside the pale of the Provincial Legislature. The Secretary of State 
admits that grants will liave to be made from the Central Revenues for 
the administration of that area. I sliould like to read to the House extracts 
from what the Secretary of State said in this connection. In reply to 
Major Attlee, this is what the Secretary of State said. Major Attlee 
asked: 

“One further question and that is with regard to finance. Have you considered the 
possibility of making some kind of grant from Criitral Revenues to Provinces which 
are burdened with a deficit, such Bihar and At«jam V* 


The Secretary of State replied: 

“We have not only considered the necessity of a grant of that kind, but wo are 
actually proposing it in Ihe case of Assam. Assam is the only case in which we are 
making a proposal of that kind, and wc are assuming a substantial grant to Assam 
for the backward tracts from the Federal Centre.** 

Then, again, in reply to another question of Major Attlee, the Secretary 
of State said: 

“We felt that wc could not go further than to make this proposal for Assam, in . 
view of the general slate of Indian financo.s and we felt justified in making the 
proposal in the case of Assam, fiist of all, because the tracts are of great extent and 
involve a considerable sam of money, and, secondly, becjinse Assam is a frontier dis- 
trict. A grant of that kind con Id be justified upon tbe ground of defence, just as a 
grant is needed from the Federal Centre to ihe North-West Frontier Province Ad- 
ministration.*’ 

On the question whether this grant should be made annually or should 
ho permanent, tliis is what the Secretary of State says. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain asked: 

“1 thought the Secretary of State said in answer to me a moment ago that the 
affairs of the totally excluded area would neither be votable nor discussable.** 

The Secretary of State, in reply, says: 

“Yes, 1 did, and 1 contemplate that the provincial subvention would certainly not 
come up for discussion in the Federal Legislature year by year. I am assuming that 
these subventions, for instance, to Assam and Bengal would be made once for all**. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour then asked him: 

“They might be made once for all, but they are always part of the annual budget 
as Sir Malcolm Hailey will point out.** 

Sir Malcolm Hailey replied: 

“No; they would not come up in the annual budget if, for instance, instead of 
being made^ in the form of grant they were made in the form of a share of taxation 
as in the case of iho jute tax. It depends on the form in which it is made.** 

Sir Hari Singh Gour again asked: 

“The form is uncertain; therefore, I say, so far as the Federal Legislature is 
concerned, it c.aniiot be precluded from discussing these questions when it is to 
finance the administration of the excluded areas.** 


The Secretary of State replied: 

“It would depend entirely on the form that the subvention takes. If it took the 
form of an assignment of taxation, as it might very well do, then it would not appear 
in the budget in a form which would render it liable to discussion.** 

The Secretary of State wfis undecided as to the form that subvention to 
Assam should take. Our demand is that it should take the form of an 
assignment of the petrol duty to U9. 
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' Mr. K. d. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-MuHammadan Eural): Sir, 
the subject of Federal finance has had a peculiar fascination for me,* 
and if my limited study has taught me anything, it is this that there 
are no hard and fast financial principles applicable in the case, of all 
the systems of federation that are at the present moment working in 
this world. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (Thci Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr- Deputy Pre- 
sident (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

Now, so far as the particular system of Federal finance that has been 
evolved in a particular country is concerned, it will bo found that it is 
the result to a large extent- of the historical circumstances governing that 
particular administration. In very many federations, for instance, the 
federal units existed as separate entities independently administering 
their own affairs before thciy came together in tlie form of a union or a 
federation for cerlain well-defined purposes. So far as India is concerned, 
the process is absolutely the reverse. Here, from the Mughal times on- 
wards down to the year 1920, it was a highly centralised administration 
that was in charge of the entire Government of this cr)unLry. The Cen- 
tral Authority was piactically the sole administering authority in the 
country and if they had divided the teiritory into different Provinces, it 
was merely for the facilitation of administration. Tlie Provincial Ad- 
ministrations wore all mere agents of the Central Authority. They had 
no separate entities of their own, cither in finance or in administration, 
enjoying powers only by way of delegation, having their expeusos strictly 
defined by the Central Authority, having their revenues strictly rationed! 
The change towards a federal system of finance-^ began in the Constitution 
of 1910 which is now in G])eration; and here wdiat strikes one is that 
whereas in the administrative sphere, the yjosition assigned to the Pro- 
vinces was hardl}^ one of independence as would he contemplated in a 
8chcme\ of provincial autonomy, but that in the financial sphere there 
was a partition of revenues as between the Centre and the provincial 
units, so comydete that we do not find its parallel in the history of 
federal finance anywhere in the world. I remember tlie reasons that the 
Montagu-Chelmsford report put forward in favour of that system of finan- 
cial partition and I also remember the extent to which that principle was 
endorsed first by the Meston Committee and nc?ct by the Parliamentary 
authorities with slight modifications. But if anything is clear to-day, it 
is this that that particular system, which was devised by the Montford 
report and which forms part of the present working constitution, has 
broken down in practice. The defects of that system began to appear 
shortly after the new constitution began to work, and, in some years, it 
was found that whereas the Provinces were struggling ‘ with deficits, tho 
Centre was enabled to present a surplus Budget, a result which was not 
contemplated at the time when tho Beforms were introduced, for, tho 
authorities laid down that it should be unthinkable sequel of the re- 
formed Constitution. The White Paper scheme is certainly an improve- 
ment from that point of view upon the present working financial arrange- 
ments, in so far as it recognises the responsibility of the Central Autho- 
rity to share with the Provinces some of the source3 of revenue hitherto 
considered to be exclusively Central, and this is a feature which any one 
on this side of the House must welcome. I am reminded of the fact 
that in all the post-war Federal Constitutions, attempts have been made 
to^aVodd a rigid partition of revenues between tha Federal units and th»5 
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Tederal authority, and the White Paper scheme is, from this poiat! of 
view, quite in accord with the precedents that we find in operjvtion in 
otlier parts of the world. My Honourable friend, the Deputy President 
Jijis just veforrod to the case of Assam and he, has put .in a powerful plea, 
for an assigniueiil in favour of that Province. Now, federal systems, 
with the exception of very few, all over the world, do make, provision for 
assignments in selected cases. There are different kinds of allocations 
jnndt> by the Federal Authority for the financial benefit of the units, first 
assignments, pure .and simple without any condition, next subventions for 
cc'itaiii specified purposes without the necessary accompaniment of any 
federal control over the ])rovinciril units, and, thirdly, grants-in-aid which 
{Uii a'ceompanied by some amount of control over the provincial adminis- 
trations in respect of servict's for the benefit of which grants are made, 
'riiei-efore, Sir, in view of these preceddiils we are certainly entitled to 
say that in selected eases it is the duty of the Central Authority to come 
to the assistance of the Provincial Governments, either in the shape of 
assignm luLs or grants-in-aid or subventions, it is a very pleasing feature 
of the White Paper, — and there are so few of them in the White Paper, 
that 1 am ])arlicularl.y ]dfased to find tliis in paragraph loT,— where 
apart from ])ro])osing a division of income-tivx between tliui Central Autho-.- 
rily and tlu> Provinces, the hope is hidd out that circumstances perinit- 
ting’ the inoceeds of the salt reveniui, federal excises and the export 
(hitii'S should also bo shared between the Centre and the Provincial units. 

1 do iu)t know when tlid Central Authority will find itself in a position 
to make these subventions or assignments, but it is a very great conces- 
sion in princi])lc which has been made by the White Paper, and we valuai 
it all the more, because it goes directly against the principle which has 
b(“ai adopted by the Meston Aw^ard and which is part of our nresent 
Constitution. 

While on this point T cannot omit a* reference to the recommendation 
made in the White Paper in this particular paragraph, that with regard 
to the export duties on juta and jut(i products, the assignments to the 
producing units will be compulsory and will amount to at least 50 per 
coiit. of tli(* not revonue from the duty. I am sorry T was not present 
hvw wliun th(‘ geiKM’i'.'l discussion took place on the Budget, but 1 find 
that some referoiicos were made to the relief which the Honourable the 
Finance M'.aTiber has proposed to give in his present Budget to the three 
Pi’ovincjes wdiicli produce jute; and 1 w.-iiit to point out that his action 
is perfectly in accord with the si>irit of this particular recommendation. 

1 liave no desire to enter into a controversy with my Honourable friends 
wiio havu pleaded the ca'sos of their respective Provinces, but I beg leave 
to say just a few words on this particular point. Sir, I do not know 
wliat considerations actually led the authorities to lay down this parti- 
cadar proposal in this form,* but 1 am perfectly certain that public opinion 
in Bengal wall not be satisfied with a mf.ro 50 per cent, of this duty. 
Now, Sir, if the study of the systtms of federal finance in other parts 
of the w^orld is of any assistance to us in this particular matter, it will be 
seen that, so far as’ the import duties are concerned, they are in most 
^•ases, if not all, a fedf^ral source of revenue although I am aware that 
f^ven in respect of import duties provincial units in certain federations are 
in the receipt of a subvention on a capita basis. But apart from 
f^nit, so far as export duties go, they are treated on an entirely separate 
footing from import duties, and 1 rind that» in the Constitution of Aus- 
h’alia. Customs means only import duty. In the United States^ of 
•America, there is an actual prohibition under ' ' the Constitution * itself i 
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against the imposition of export duties. And in Brazil, which is- the only 
Constitution as far as I have been able to find where a more or less com- 
plete division of resources has taken place between the Centre and the 
Provinces, the export duties ar(^ permitted only to the States Govern- 
ment and not to the Central Federal Authority. So when we talk glibly 
about Customs, we must not forget the essential difierunce between im- 
port duties and export duties. There is no magic in the term Customs. 
Apart from finding sufficient resources from the Centre the only justifi- 
cation for making the import Customs duty a federal source and not a 
State source of revenue is that it is very difficult to find out exactly 
where the goods on wkich these import duties arci levied are actually in 
use; that is to say, it is very difficult to tracer the ultimate payer of that 
import duty, because certain Provinces, by reason of their geographical 
situation, may be collecting tho Customs revenue when the goods pass 
through their territory, but, so far as the inland provinces are concerned, 
they do not get credit for that amount of Customs duty wdiicli the inhabi- 
tants of those inland rrovinccs pay in the sliape of Customs. But so 
far as the, export duty is concerned, — as in this particular case, — ^there is 
no difficulty about identifying the source from w'liicli the thing 
proceeds, and, therefore, there is not that difficulty which w'e 

, find in the case of import duties of actually finding out 

the man wdio pays the duty. And here I am reminded of the 
argument wdiich Sir Basil Blackett was fond of advanei)\g in this House 
that, in so far tis jute constitutes a monopoly, it is porh.ctly legitimate on 
the part of the Central Authority to impose an export duty wliich docs 
not fall on the producer of that particular commodity, but merely helps 
the Central Authority in raising a taxation at the cost of th(\ foreign 
purchaser of the exported jute. There is a good deal of fallacy involved 
in this argument. Tn the first pUvee, there is no siudi commodity as an 
absolut( . monopoly, as has been admitted by the Fiscal Commission itself. 
And apart from tliat, those who know^ anything about the conditions of 
the jute trade in Bengal will be able to tell this House tliat, although as 
a producer of the so-calh^d monopoly commodity in Bengal, the cultiva- 
tor should be in a' position to dictate the prices, he is the ha-rdest hit of 
all the parties that liavo anything to do with the handling of jute from 
the point of iitnc of jiroduction dowui to the shipment; and in very 
many years, — as a matter of fact this has been a chronic com])laini wuth 
us, — in very many years in succession the prodiicfr is hardly able even 
to recover the. bare e.ost of ])roduction. So it is altogether a mistake to 
describe this commodity as a monopoly commodity so far at least as the 
producer is concerned; that is to say, the producer is not in the hast 
able to dictate prices. T have not the time to go into any lengthy dis- 
cussion wuth regard to the circumstances that bring about tlnvt result, 
but the fact remains that it is a mistaken idea to hold that jute is «a 
monopoly commodity, and, therefore, any duty that may be levied on 
the export of this commodity is paid by the foreign consumer and not 
by the produccir. Wo know, again, that attempts are being made with 
varying degrees of success at finding substitutes for jute. Now, there- 
fore, we sjiy, why not let the Province decide whether to keep up this 
duty as a Customs duty or impose a kind of excise upon the production 
of jute having regard to all the circumstances 7 That is to say, if the 
Provincial Government, which are best fitted fb come to a decision on 
' this point, finds that this particular duty is harming the interests of the 
Jute industry, it will be up to that Government with the help of the; 
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Legislature to so regulate the duty as to relieve it of any unne^e'essary 
burden. I remember Sir Basil Blackett inquiring of me whether I 
thought that this was a bad duty, lie said, “If you consider it a bad 
duty, abolish it; if it is a good duty, it is inine“. That was his argu- 
ment. I said, “If it is a bad duty, let the Provincial Government and 
the Provincial Legislature decide upon whatever course they choose to 
adopt; if it is a good duty, it is a duty which you are enabled to impose 
with my help, that is to say, with the help of a comjriodity which I 
produce^ and I certainly should have a share in it if not the whole of 
it“. Having regard to all the 'circumstances of the case, I think that 
this half measure should be welcomed in the present linancial circum- 
stances of the Government of India, but that JBengal opinion wdll not 
be reconciled to it unless, in the fullness of time, we are given the full- 
est benefit of this particular tax. .... 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Ciiaudhury): The Honourable 
Member has five minutes more. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: I am very sorry I shall not be able to deal with 
4pm niore points. I just want to go back to the point I was 

making when T bt^gan and that is tins: that so far as the basic 
principle of the White Paper scheme on this ])articular point is con- 
cerned, it has, T think, general support on this side of the House. There 
are certainly minor points with regard to Avhich lh(^rc is a good deal of 
dilfercnce of opinion. My Honourable friend, Mr. Das, for insljuieo. has 
referred to one of those points, jiamely, that our roi)reseritatives in Eng- 
land have been rather too accoinuiodating to the interests of ilio Indian 
States and that they should not have agreed to some of the conditions 
to which they agreed while in England. When 1 read the evidence of 
Sir Akbar Tlydari on this particular point, I was really surprised that 
be should be doubting the solvency of the Government of India in this 
way, and that he should be hesitating to enter the Federation unless 
his terms with regard to the division of ineome-tax wore accepted. This 
certainly is a matter on which there is considerabl(3 feeling in British 
India. The only redeeming feature of Sir Akbar Ilydari’s statement is, 
ns pointed out by tlie Secretary of State himself, — I am giving a free 
interpretation of the statement made by the Secretary of Slate — that 
the Committee should not hcj too critical of this particular slaleniMit niado 
by Sir Akbar Hydari, but it is of great value in so far as ilio States liave 
agreed to undertake financial obligations at a particular point- Ev(ni that 
was a very uncertain factor bt^fore. He said: “I wouhl draw the atten- 
tion of the Committee and the delegates to the one salient fact, namely, 
that at a point the States contemi>late undertaking biirdtns other than 
the burdens of indirect taxation.'* That was welcomed by the Secretary 
of State as a very great concession. It hurts my sclf-rt sped to think 
that the States sliould be permitted to dictate to us in this fashion. 
When we rca'd the report of the Federal Finance Committee, known as 
tlie Eustace Percy (Committee, we find that they have definitely come to 
the, conclusion that not only is the pre-I ederation debt fully secured as 
regards assets that will be pjissed on to the Federal Government, but that 
the service of that debt will be fully covered by the sources of revenue 
which will remain at the disposal of the Federal Government. If that 
is the position, that is to say, if we arc. transferring to the Federation 
the debts and also the ample securities* that we have covering those 
debts, and also the capacity to serve those debts, why should there he 
this kind of hesitation on the part of the Indian States to enter the 
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Federation ? Why should thero be any kind of suspicion in their minds 
as regards the solvency of the Federal Government? This is one point 
about which British Indian opinion is very strong. I do hope that my 
Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, while speaking on this point, 
will clear u]) the issue «and satisfy the House that the attitude of com- 
promise, which was adopted by the Biitisli Indian representatives in Lon- 
don with regard to iliis point while dealing with the States’ claims, was 
really a reasonable one. 

1 do not think 1 can add anything very much more in the limited time 
at my disposal, but it seems to me that wc are debating this question 
in an atmosphere of unreality, because we are at the present moment 
in the grip of various forms of emergency taxation, surcharges and the 
like: Ihe railway have altogether disappeared from the Budget of 

the Government: there is the shrinkage in customs and income-tax. I 
for myself do not know when the circumstances contemplated by 
th(^ different autlioiities in Ihigland will arise, when these reliefs in ihe 
form of assigmihints from the income-tax will be possible to be made in 
favour of tlui Provinces. Then, . . • . , 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Honourable 
Member must conclude now. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: 1 will take just half a minute. Keforcnce has 
been made to the pro])osed enipiiry intc the financial relations of the 
Provinces and the. (Jeiiiral Authority — i do not know when the inquiry 
is proposed to be set up. As far as is known. Provincial Autonomy may 
not take long in coming; although we do not know what interval will 
elapse between that particular date and the date when the Federation 
will come into being, if it comes at all. I should like to know from the 
Honourable the Finance Member something on this point, because I fully 
realise that he will not be iu a iiositioii to discuss the merits of the i)ro- 
posals in so far as they are in -a sense suh judice in England. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muluvnimadau Urban): Sir, 
our friend, Mr. Das, has raised a debate in this House on a subject which 
is, if \ niay say so, not very pertinent to the present Budget. lie dips 
far into the future, and, so far as 1 can understand from Iiis very lucid 
speech, he made one important point, and that was that the States^ were 
likely to get the best of British India with regard to the tinaiKual pejsition 
of the Federation. I do not know whether, he meant it as an accusation 
against some of us who sat on what is called the Peel Committee, which 
was the last of ihc 3 Committees, that considered this question of Federal 
finance. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukliam 
Cholty) resumed ihe Chair.] 

I do not know whether he meant to accuse us of partiality towards 
the States .... 

Mr. B. Das: I wanted elucidation. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: .... but let me tell him and my friend, Mr. 
Npogy, that there was considerable difference of opinion between the re- 
p^^seiitatives of jS.tates and those who were , there , to represent British India 
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and so much was that difference of opinion that we never came to any 
definite agreed conclusions. If my friends would look at the Peel Com- 
mittee's Eeport, they would see in its paragraphs pointed allusion to 
those differences of opinion. Sir, the case of the States was that if they 
were asked to come into a Federal Government, it ought to be a Govern- 
ment, which ought to be a Government, that was not encumbered by 
past debts, and that they should not be called upon to pay those past 
debts. We contested that position and w'O had behind us the authority 
of the Percy Committee's Eeport. Sir, I cannot do better than point out 
just one paragraph in the joint' memorandum which was our case in the 
Peel Committee's Eeport. This is put in a few lines. It says: 

“Since the Percy Committee have definitely found that the pre-Federation debt of 
India is covered by the assets to be transferred to the Federal Government, there u 
no justification in theory for the assignment to the Federal Government of any portion 
of the personal income-tax paid by the residents of the Provinces since no corre- 
sponding tax on incomes will be paid by the States’*. 

Sir, coming to the Peel Committee's Eeport, you will find that the 
States demanded that SJ crorcs of the income-tax should be assigned 
])ermanently to the Federal Government. We could not possibly agree 
to a permanent assignment of the income-tax to the extent of 8J crores to 
the Federal Government for all time, but we were preyiared to assign five 
crores for reasons given in paragraph 4 of the Peel Committee's Keport. 
There are certain portions of the income-tax which in equity belong to 
the Central Government. They are: Corporation tax, tax on Federal 
officers, tax in Federal areas, tax on the Government of India Securities, 
tax on the income-tax of persons not resident in British India. According 
to calculations made, income-tax under such heads would amount to about 
5^ crores. We were prepared to concede five crores. The States, as I 
have already said, demanded crores. 

Then, again, there was a recommendation in the Report that for a 
certain number of years the full income-tax should be retained by the 
Federal Government. The question was what that number of years should 
be. The States said ten years, whereas we said from four to five years, 
and, therefore, if my friend, Mr. Das, believes that wc agree with the 
States in their demands, he is very much mistaken. What the Constitu- 
tion is really going to be is on the laps of Gods, and, on a Budget discussion 
in 1934, I do not desire to anticipate the Budget of, shall wo say, 1938 or 
1939 .... 

» 

An Honourable Member: You arc very optimistic. 

Sir Cowasji Jebangir: Sufficient unto the day is the evil ther(',of. When 
the time comes for the 1938 or 1939 Budget, — I may not he here, but I 
am sure, my friend, Mr. Das, will be here to fight the representatives of 
the States as to what their proper share should be. 

An Honourable Member: He will be in dotage. 

Sir Cowasji Jebangir: Now, Sir, I do not know whether there is any 
other point to which I can refer in the speech made by my friend, but 
this debate has given occasion for a very lucid speech from my friend, Mr. 
Neogy, who explained the theory of Federal finance. We are grateful to 
him for it. Mr. President, I do hope that when Federation does materialise 
it will be found that it is satisfactory both to the States and to British 
India, and, while speafeiog on this subject, it will not be impertinence on 
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my part to suggest one thing. I would ask my friends, the representativea 
of the Indian States, not to carry their arguments too far when it cornea 
to striking a bargain. I can understand asking for more than what they 
arc prepared to take, but one of the failings of very many on this side is 
going on bargaining a little too long .... 

An Honourable Member: Do you speak for yourself or for others also? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: It is one of those instincts in man which is some- 
times called genius to know when to stop and when to strike a bargain. 
I do trust tliat those who have a predominant voice in the Councils of 
the States will have that genius and will be able to realise when the proper 
time has come for striking that bargain and coming to a compromise, — 
for if tluiy do not, — I am one of those friends of the States who really 
believe that it will not only be very harmful to the interests of the whole 
of India, but it will be more harmful to the interests of those States which 
will persist in remaining outside the Federation. If they are to come into 
the Federation, let them come in as welcome partners, partners whom we 
shall welcome as co-operators, but let them not come in under any other 
conditions. Mr. President, we all hope that they will come in willingly 
as eo-operators with us in the future Government of India. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjorc cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muliainmadan Eural): Sir, I. would respectfully request my friend. Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir, that last dictum of his own: '‘don't go on bargaining too 
much, but know when to take the bargain", when I shall move my motion 
tomorrow. Sir, T am no representative of the States, nor am I in their 
secirets, as to what tlu^y will do or will not do. But there is just one 
little thing which I have not been able to understand. It looks, in a 
discussion of this nature, as if you have got to wipe out the past, you have 
got to forget everything that had happened. They said: "Take things as 
they arc today and agree after some haggling, of course, to w^hat I suggest, 
or it will bo very bad for you". What I mean is that from the year 1765 
the Indi.-vn States, that are existing now, have been in one form or another 
assigning territories or })aying huge big sums of money, and were it not 
for those ttaTitories, my ilonourahle friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, would 
not he able to administer such a huge big Empire as the Indian Empire. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: T do not administer. 


Raja Bahadur G. Krshnamachariar: But you administer here in this 
Assembly. Take, for instance, the State of Hyderabad — ^the Northern 
Circars, fo\ir districts, Cudappah, Kurnool and Bellary Ceded Districts, 
and last, but not least, the Berars. Now, the significance of the Berars 
under the agreement that was executed in 1902 — I do not know what is 
going to happen hereafter, the announcement that was made w'as only a 
partial announcement — taking the administration of the Berars together 
with the Central Provinces after the agreement of 1902, there is a net 
contribution by the Berars of Es. 60 lakhs to the administration of the 
Central Provinces and the. Berars every year, but for which the adminis- 
tration of the Central Provinces would have been bankrupt long ago. Now, 
I ask, wjbere these Es. 60 Uvkbs came from. May I know, in view of 
the treaty arrangement regarding the troops, how much the British. Govern- 
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ment has gone on making in the shape of income? A Committee 'sat 
regarding this matter, and I want to ask my Honourable friends before 
they say that an Indian State should not at all bargain, or “only just for' 
the form's sake, you bargain, but eventually yield” — those gentlemen, 
who say that, should have a look at the appendix to that report and they 
will see that at least six pages consist of a list of the assignment of terri- 
tories, State by State. Don't they cost something? I will give you an 
instance. When the Berars had not yet been finally settled in 1902 and 
when under the treaty there was an agreement that any surplus, if any,, 
should be given over to the Nizam — no surplus ever remained, but the 
moment the 1902 agreement was made, then the six districts were con- 
verted into four districts, and troops and other things were moved away, 
and certain serious retrenchments were made in the administration, with 
the result that Ks. 25 lakhs were given to the Nizam and Es. 60 lakhs were 
contributed year after year to the administration of the Central Provinces, 
r won't elaborate that point. What I say is, by all means come to a con- 
clusion, and a* fair conclusion which would justify the States entering into- 
the Federation. But when you do make that adjustment, don't forget the 
past. That I understand — I do not know, I have not been in the secrets 
of Sir Akbar Hydari, and T do not know why the States all combined 
together and authorised him to make that statement, but all that I do know 
is that the British Indian Budget having had a tendency of somehow or 
()lh(‘r tioi being balanced all these years, the moment that these gentlemen 
get into the Federation, they will be told, you must balance the Budget of 
Ihe Federation, somebody must pay, the British Indians have not got the 
money to pay, so let the Indian States pay. That would he the position 
which would happen, that, I believe, is ihe reason why Sir Akbar Hydari 
inado a provision tliat the Budgets of all tlie Provinces should be balanced, 
the Budget of the Central Government should be balanced and the status 
quo should be maintained. So much for that. 

I do not know that I have sufficiently understood the principles of 
Federal finance, but if what my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, enunciated 
today is correct, there is a little matter so far as Madras is (ionceniod, to 
which I am entitled to lay a claim. We j)roducc a lot of salt. It is our 
j)roduce, and upon the same principle that Bengal wants back the jute 
tax, call it excise, call it oxj)ort duty, or by whatever name, w'liatever it is, 
pay my share of salt. And T am not doing it because one FroviTic'c asks 
another Province. T was reminded th(' othi‘r day wlu'u Bengal and 
Bombay were figliting as to who should sliare in the carcass of this 
Es. 1,89 lakhs — T was reminded of a little story. I^'lierc^ was a sliipwreck. 
The ship carried both a cargo of salt and a cargo of betel loaf. When the 
sliip was wrecked, the cargo of salt went down, and the iriun who sent 
that cargo of salt was beating his breast saying “I have? lost everything. I 
have become a bankrupt", and so on. Our friend, the betel leaf consignor, 
began to make a greater noise, saying that he also had lost everything. 
But what did he lose? It is swimming there, he can immediately take 
the leaves back, there is no loss of betel leaf, though I am not sure if 
any harm is done to it by a little bit of soaking in salt water. (Laughter.)^ 
That, Sir, was the story of those two gentlemen fighting. I am not 
putting it on that ground. My friends have said that the Meston Award 
was not fair to them. Shall I tell you a story about Madras? Every 
year, from the time when the Meston Award came into existence up to 
tire time the other day when they remitted, I believe, our Provincial 
contribution — Rs. 3,83 lakhs have been paid year after year by Madras.. 
Let any other Province show its account ... 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy: We have been paying four crores of rupees in customs 
duty. 


Ba]a Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: I have contributed* to the estab- 
lishment of the East India Company in Madras. (Laughter.) What is 
the good of saying all that ? You contribuie customs, 1 contribute some- 
thing else. 

Mr. K. G. Neogy: In jute alone .... 

Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: Li cash alone I paid Es. 3,83 
lakhs. (Laughter.) What I say is this. It is all rny foolisliness. These 
Madras peo])U! liayci got a poculiar habit of hoarding. That is a trait that 
is ev(ui now (‘xhibited in Madras, because, the other day, in presenting the 
Budget, the Finance Member of the Madras Government would not agree 
to the remission of revenue tluit we asked for although he himself agreed 
to do so as Fresident of the Finance Committee. In presenting the 
Budget, he said, we shall have to spend so much upon this item, so much 
upon that item .... 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy: The Honourable Member himself lias set a very bad 
•example to his Government of hoarding. (Laughter). 

Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: That is unfortunately the case. 
The result is that the Iinpcrial Government pounces upon the whole thing 
:and year after year Rs. 3,83 lakhs has been taken away from me. That is 
the condition in which I am, and if 1 ask for this, not as a favour, but 
as a basic principle of Federal finance which my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Neogy, enunciated, which I think he correctly enunciated, I say 1 want 
a share of that at least .... 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: My idea is to give my Honourable friend’s Frovince 
more, but only liis friend. Sir Akbar liydari, stands in the way. That is 
my conijilaint. 

Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: That is all very well. There is an 
old Urdu saying, **halwai hi dukan, aur dadaji hi fatcha'» You know, 
among the Muhammadans they make a fateha and distribute sweets. The 
gehtlcman liad no moiK^y and so he stood in front of the sweetmeat 
shop and performed the fateha, (Laughter.) “I want to give you more 
money, you won’t take it, because Sir Akbar Ilydari says something”. 
1 am not concerned with those gentlemen at all. They may give or they 
may not give, f have always held the view that responsibility at the 
Centre should not be delayed until the princes come in, and, sure as I 
am standing here, I should be greatly surjirised if this Federation material- 
ises in the immeditate future. I know the difficulties,- I know the troubles, 
and time after time these obstructions come up, these impediments occur. 

The next item upon which, I say, we arc entitled, if not to the entire 
profit, at least half of it, is pepper. Malabar produces pepper, and, so 
:far as I know, no other Province produces pepper. (Interruption.) If 
other Provinces produce, I su])pose it is just like mangoes being produced 
in England, for instance. That does not count. They produce mangoes 
there in what are called hot houses. You compare the production of 
Malabar in popper and you compare the production of the same article in 
►other places. Malabar stands first and upon the same principle as the 
'^production for jute, I want that some portion should be- given to me. 
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An Honoursbls Member: Assam also produces. 

Ea]a Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: I know that Assam also produces. 
That is just like England producing mangoes in a hot house. 1 am not 
here objecting to people taking what they can. I am trying to substantiate 
my claim to take what I want. That is all I am concerned with. I am 
entitled to it. The whole thing, as Sir Cowasji said, is somewliat outside 
the mark and upon the principle not to prophesy unless you know, it is 
just as well that we do not trouble ourselves about these things. 

An Honourable Member: Is there an export duty on pepper? 

Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: Not so far as I know. 

An Honourable Member: Then what do you want? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I will explain to the Honourable 
Member if he will come to me privately. I have finished. I entirely agree 
with Sir Cowasji Jehangir that it is somewhat premature to discuss what 
will happen in 1040, or in the Greek Kalends. 

T;he Honourable Sir George Schuster: This has been a very pleasant 
discussion conducted among a somewhat small circle opposite in which 
I feel it is almost an intrusion on rny part to offer my remarks, and 
indeed, Sir, it is extreiiu jy difficult for me to do so, as I am sure Hon- 
ourable MoTnb(U’S op].)osito will realise. One of the speakers has said 
that this debate lias been carried on in an atmosphere of unreality. I 
feel that it is ro'aliy a correct description of the position- Here wc are, 
during these weeks, engaged upon the discussion of how we are to pro- 
vide for the financial administration of India in the year 1934-35. Hon- 
ourable Mernbe^rs will luive already appreciated from my account of the 
position that, in order to meet all the needs, it is extremely difficult to 
find adequate revenue. *nnd in these circumstances, to discuss the distri- 
bution by the Contrjil Government of largo shares of important sources 
of revenue, such as Taxes on Income, seems to me to import an atmos- 
phere of unreality into our discussions. Whatever the position as 
betw^eeri British India and the States may bo, I trust that all Honourable 
Members, who are studying this matter, will look upon it in an atmos- 
phere of reality. 

• 

I am not one of those who think that the Constitutional Reforms 
should be held up because of financial difficulties, but I do feel that 
those who are responsible for provincial administration, or likely to be 
responsible for it in the future, and who at present are looking to find a 
solution of their difficulties in tlie distribution of largo sources of revenue 
by the Central Government arc approaching this problem in an atmosphere, 
of unreality. All tlic Governmental Authorities in India today and all 
the Governmental ALithorities in India of the future,, whether it be a 
Pcderal or any other form of Constitution, will have an extremely diffi- 
cult task to provide sufficient funds from taxes in order to meet the 
expenditure which the public will demand; and it behoves all those, who 
are likely to carry any part of this responsibility, to exercise their 
ingenuity in considering how new sources of taxation can be tapped, with 
the least deleterious effect on the economic processes of India, and having 
done so, to make the public of India appreciate that that is the task that 
lies befcHre tiiiem^ I am one of those who believe that, so far as we cam 
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see at present, it will be impossible to provide an adequately stable 
foundation for the finances of the Falderal Government of India, with- 
out leaving to that Government a substantial share of the main direct 
source of ta'xation, namely, Taxes on Income. 

I believe that, so far as the Provincis are concerned, the other pos- 
sible sources of taxation have not received all the attention that they 
deserve, sources which arc> already at the disposal of Provincial Govern- 
ments. I would remind the House that, in one of the first inquiries that 
was made ink) this matter in connection with the now Constitution by 
Sir Walter Layton, he, put forward a very ambitious programme for the 
expansion of expenditure, joarticularly by the Provincial Governments, 
and he indicated a programme which could put 36 crorcs per annum at 
the disposal of <he various Provincial Governments in India. In order 
to arrive at that amount, ho relic^d only on taking 12 crores of what are 
central sources of taxation and left it to the Provincial Governments out 
of their f.xisting sources to provide the remaining 24 crores. It has al- 
ways seemed to mo that that early attempt, although many of his figmes 
and estimates have been falsified by what has happened since then, 
nevertheless was at least a more realistic approach to the situation than 
some, which have been made since tlien. Sir, I think that is all that 
I need say on this subject at present. I would only like to add in con- 
clusion that there is no foundation whatever for my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Das’ personal prophecy and that I hope that it will be falsified. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara: General): I have 
only a little ] joint to urge. As Bengal has been given half the export 
duty on jute, because jute is the monopoly of BongAl or, at any rate, 
most of the jute is produced in Bengal, except a little quantity in Bihar 
and Assam, may T also ask the Honourable the Finance Member to re- 
member that Hajpulana contributes about six crores on account of salt 
tax levied at Sambhar and Pachhbhadra, and while the financial adjust- 
ment botwocMi the Central Government and Eajputana takes place, will 
the Government of India consider the claims of Eajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara for a refund, for Sambhar till lately was a part of the kingdom 
of Ajmer. It was in fact the capital of the kingdom. Give us at least 
one-tenth of this salt tax which Gove^rnment derive from Bajputana. Just 
as Government have done justice to Bengal, will they remember the case 
of Eajputana? We have not got a terrorist movement, but we look after 
and keep terrorists safe,, which Bengal finds it difficult to do. We are a 
peaceful people ourselves, and I hope that Government will carefully con- 
sider our claim on the lines of Bengal. 

Mr. B* Das: Sir, when I raised a debate on this subject, there was no 
desire on my part to take away Es. 100 from my Honourable friend, 
the Finance Mernher’s pocket, as the subje.ct in question is beyond the 
Government of India and is now under the purview of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Is it a crime for thei Honourable Member to 
allude to it? 

Mr. B. Das: Tlierefore, I do hope, my Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, will forward this debate to the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
(Hear, hear), and when the time will come for the appointment of the 
Finance Committee > I hope they will take note of the points that have 
ffieen raised- If that assursmee is given, I will withdraw my motion. 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I Lave great pleasure, Sir, in 
giving my Honourable friand that assurance. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Cheity): Tomorrow 
morning the Nationalist Party will have its turn, and in the afternoon the 
Centrei Party. The motion of the Nationalist Party also is under demand 
No. 28, and, therefore, this demand will stand over. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 7th March, 1934. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday, 7th March, 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Powers oe the Manager op the Central Publication Branch as the 

Head op a Department. 

398. *Sardar Sant Singh: Are Government aware that in tlic Depart- 
ments of the Government of India, the heads of offices have full powers 
to deal with misbehaviour and misconduct of the staff serving under them ? 
If so, do Government propose to declare the Manager of the Central Pub- 
lication Branch as the head of a department for purposes of dealing with 
such cases? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Yes: the Manager of Publications^ 
has been given power to impose penalties on p(?rsoTis holding posts to 
which he is the appointing authority. 

Sikhs and Muslims recruited in the kntral Publication Branch.. 

399. ’*'Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government please state the number 
of Sikhs and Muslims employed in the Central Publication Brandi since 
its removal to Delhi? 

(b) Is it a fact that no Sikh has so far been recruited in permanent, 
officiating or tcm[)orary vacancies in the lower divisions? If so, do Gov- 
ernment propose to take special steps to give at icast two future vacancies 
to Sikhs ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) T presume that the Honourable 
Member is refciTing to the Tninistcrial establishment. If so, 1 would refer 
him to +hc reply \Vhicli T gave ou the 20!li l)(‘(jeinh('r, 19,>;, to parts (a) 
and (b) of his starred quf:stion No, 1457. 

(b) The reply to the first })art is in the negative. The st'eond jiart does 
not arise. 

Recruitment of Bengalis in the Central Publication Branch. 

400. ’Sardar Sant Singh: Is it a fact that the Central Publication 
Branch is the monopoly of Bengalis? Do Government ])ropose (;o 
orders to the Manager not to recruit in any future vacancies that may 
arise, whether permanent, temporary or officiating in the lower or upper 
divisions, men from Bengal unless and until the number from other pro- 
vinces is equalised or at least brought to a decent strength? 

( 1787 ) 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The attenlion of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the replies given by me on the 20th December, 1033, 
to parts (c) and (d) of his starred question No. 1457. 

Exemption of the Bihar Earthquake Relief Donations from 

Income-tax. 

401. ^'Lala Xtameshwar Prasad Bagla: Will Government kindly state 
Avhether they have considered the advisability of exempting the Bihar earth- 
quake relief donations, both in cash and kind, from income-tax, and if not, 
do they propose to do so now and make a declaration to this effect imme- 
diately ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: 1 would refer the Honourable 
Member to the reply which T gave to Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s question 
No. 324 on the 2nd March, 1934. 

Working of Staff in the Cracked Head Office Building at Jamalpur. 

402. *Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: Is it a fact that the clerks hud 
to and arc still working in the cracked Head Office building at Jamaly)ur? 
If the answer be in the affirmative, are Government aware that it is 
risky, in view of tremors being repeatedly felt, to make people sit there? 

Mr. P. B. Rau: With your permission, Sir, I propose to rej)ly to ques- 
tions Nos. 402 and 404 together. 

Enquiries are being made from the Railway Administration, and a reply 
will be laid on the table in due course. 

Leave given to Railway Staff at Jamalpub after the Earthquake 

Shock. 

403. *Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: Is it a fact that the next day after 
the earthquake shock the staff of the Workshop and the Head Office at 
Jamalpur were asked to go on leave, and passes available till the Slst 
January were given to them ? Is it also a fact that the Workshop and the 
Head Office were opened on the 22nd, and those who could not turn up 
for want of information were given forced casual leave instead of special 
leave granted to them ? If so, do Government propose to treat this as 
special leave? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for information, and will lay a reply on 
the table of the House in due course. 

Water Connections and Lights given to the Temporary Colonies of 

WoRKB s at Jamalpur. 

1404. *X»ala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: Will Government kindly state 
whether they have given water connections and some lights to the temporary 
newly raised colonies of Jamalpur workers, and if not, are they prepared 
to do it now? If not, why not? 




t For answer to this question, answer to question No. 402. 
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^Residential Accommodation for Postal Officials stationed at 

OoTACAMUND. 

405. *Mr. K. P. Thampan: (a) Is it not tlie policy of the Govcrumeiit to 
provide residential accoinniodation for their servants at places where they 
are not available at reasonable rates of rent? 

(b) Are Government aware that Ootacamund is a hill station, commonly 
known as the “Queen of the Hill Stations*’, situated about 8,000 feet above 
seo. level, is the seat of the Madras Government for seven months in a 
year and is the summer residence of a good many princes, ruling chiefs, 
gentry, officials and non-officials, European and Indian, and that the Local 
Government of Madras have provided residential accommodation for almost 
all the staff under their administrative control at Ootacamund (Nilgiris) at 
reasonable rent? 

(c) Are Government aware that postal officials at Ootacamund (Nilgiris) 
experience great difficulty in securing residential accommodation and that 
most of them Jire housed in insanitary or unsuitable quarters and that they 
pay invariably exorbitant and unreasonable rates of rent ? 

(d) Were the grievances of the postal officials stationed at Ootacamund 
in regard to this subject brought to tlie notice of the (jovernment at any 
time ? 

(e) Have Government any idea of i)roviding suitable residential accom- 
modation for the postal staff at Ootacamund as they have done at Delhi, 
Simla and other places? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Although the absence of suitable 
accommodation at a reasonable rent is one of the factors taken into con- 
sideration hy Government when considering the provision of residential 
accommodation for tlieir servants it is not iv fact that it is the ])olicy of 
Government to i)rovidc such accommodation in all such cases. 

'(b) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. As regards the 
second part I understand that residential accoinmodaticxn luvs been provided 
by the Local Government for a certain number of their servants only. 

(c) Government arc aware that the postal staff at Ootacamund experi- 
ence a certain amount of difficulty in finding residential accommodation 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Post Office and that rents are high, 
but hawe no information as to the suitability of the quarters actually oc- 
cupied by the stuff. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) The case of the Government staff at New Delhi and Simla is exce])- 
tional. Government do not consider that the jjosiiion in regard to the 
housing of the Postal staff at Ootacamund is such as would justify the 
formulation of any scheme for the construction of quaTters under present 
liiiancial conditions. The postal staff at Ootacamund draw compensatory 
allowances at specified rates. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Does the Honourable Member accept the statement 
that “Ootacamund is the Queen of Hill Stations’* as correct? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Yes, Sir, as I come from tlie Madras 
Presidency myself. 


a2 
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Compensatory Allowance to the Postal Officials employed in the 

Niloiris. 

406. *M:r. K. P. Thampan: (a) Are Government aware that the staff 
unrler the Local Government stationed at Ootacamund and other places 
in the Nilgiris are granted compensatory allowance far in excess of that 
granted to postal officials employed in such places? 

(h) Is it not a fact that the question of granting compensatory allow- 
ance to the postal officials employed in the Nilgiris, at the same rates as 
the Local Government have prescribed for their servants stationed in the 
said locality, has been pending before Government for over half a dozen 
yeai-8? 

(c) Have Government any idea of redressing the grievances of the 
postal employees on this subject in the immediate future? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Although the rate of compensatory 
allowance for Madras Government employees of the clerical class is slightly 
higher than that drawn by the Postal officials of corresponding status, the 
latter are on a better scale of pay. 

(b) On account of the unsatisfactory state of the finances in the Posts 
and Telegraphs department, proposals for increasing the existing rates or 
malving new grants of compensatory allowances or special pay have had 
to bo refused generally in all circles on the ground of the additional ex- 
penditure involved. 

(c) Does not arise in view of reply to part (b) above. 

Publication of Newspapers in Quetta. 

♦ 

407. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) With reference to the answers to 
my starred questions Nos. 1449 and 1450, dated the 20th December, 1933, 
laid on the table of the House on the 13th February, 1934, will Govern- 
ment ])lcasc state if they have taken up with the local authorities the 
question of the application of less drastic conditions for permission to edit 
and publish newspapers in Quetta? If so, will they bo pleased to lay 
a copy of the conditions now applied on the tabic of this House? 

, (b) If they have not yet taken up the question, do they propose^ to 
consioer the desirability of doing it at an early date and to communicate 
the result to the House? 

Mr. H. A P. Metcalfe: (a) The question referred to in the answer to parts 
(d) and (e) of the Konourahle Member's question No. 1449 of the 20th 
Decomber, 1933, has been taken up already with the Local Administration 
whose recommendations are awaited. 

(6) Does not arise. 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

408. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
to what extent they intend to act up to their orders on Pecommendation 
No. II of the War Pensions Committee, and is it a fact that 
claims are held hack as per instances given in the brackets 
(Mountain Artillory Training Centre No. R./23/1/352, dated the 26th 
January, 1934, l/9th Jat Regiment letter No. 1069/34/1, dated the 9th 
Novemicier, 1933; Sapper and Miner Records No. R./107/2776/12, dated 
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the 11th January, 1934), by their Officers Commanding, and other ad- 
ministrative officers? Is it not their locus standi^ for the purposes of 
adjudication of pensionary claims, that of a claimant, vide paragraph 44 
of the Financial Regulations, Part I, and A. I. I. B-20 of 1927? 

(b) To what extent will their adjudication with regard to the question 
**no sufficient grounds to forward, or to re-open a particular claim'* be 
allowed ? 

(c) Is there any remedy if the Officer Gonirnaiiding refuses to forward a 
particular claim to the sanctioning authority? If so, what? 

Mr. G. B. P. Tottenham: With your permission, Sir, 1 propose to 
answer questions Nos. 408 to 414 together. 

The questions are being carefully examined and a reply will be laid on 
the table in due course. 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

1409. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government bo pleased to state 
to what extent they are prepared to act up to their orders on Recommenda- 
tion No. Ill of the War Pensions Committee, admitting a right of appeal 
against a finding of '‘not attributable to military service”, and to ‘what 
extent has this right of appeal been denied under the cover of ‘‘professional 
aspect of the case” against which no appeal is admissible as per instances 
in bracket (D. C. M. P. letter No. G. -3/1378, dated the 15th February, 
1934, and G. -3/51 38, dated the 17th November, 1933)? 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War, 

1410. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
to what extent they arc prepared to act up to their orders on Recommenda- 
tion No. V of the War Pensions Committee, acc^epting the presumption 
that all disabilities contracted on field or foreign service during the War 
were, in fact, ‘‘attributable to military service”? Is it a fact that as per 
instances in the bracket (D. C. M. P. letter No. G. -3/ 1378, dated the 
15th February, 1933, and 0.-3/2463, dated the 29th November, 1933), the, 
decisions of original or fresh medical board convened in pre-committee 
period, adjudicating the term “attributable to military service”, in accord- 
ance with pre-committoe principles has been held as amounting to 
“sufficient evidence” clearly to rebut such a presumption? 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

1411. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
to what extent they intend to act up to their orders on Recommendation 
No. VII of the War Pensions Committee? Do Government admit full 
arrears in claims (i) which are not belated, or (ii) wherein no explana- 
tion for delay is necessary, or (in) the explanation for delay is satisfactory? 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 408. 
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If SO, have Government allowed their Pension Controllers to go back on 
them as per instance in brackets (D. C. M. P. letter No. G.-3/3610, 
dated the 6th December, 1933, and No. G. -4/5414, dated the 16th Jan- 
uary, 1934)? If so, in what way? 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

1412. *Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state liuw far they arc prepared to act up to their orders on Recommend- 
ation No. IX? Is it a fact that their Pension Controllers have taken 
the assessments, in percentages of disabilities, made by fresh medical 
boards, in 1923 — 1931 to be the percentage thereof, as existing during the 
War 1914—1922? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact that a 
reference has been made to the Secretary of State for India with regard 
to the scope and applicability of this recommendation? 

(c) Is it not a fact that pending the disposal of the reference made 
to the Secretary of State, all claims submitted with reference to this 
recommendation have been disposed of in a w’ay adverse to the interests 
of the claimants and adverse to the spirit and letter of the recommenda- 
tion ? 


Disability Pension to Military Rmployees invalided during the 

Great War. 

!413. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government bo i)lcascd to 
state how far they are prepared to ac.t np to tluiir orders on llccornmenda- 
tion No. Xl[ of the War Pensions Committee, taking the onus on themselves 
to prove that an individual is not entitled to pension? 

(b) Is it a tact that Government have shifted the “onus” to the 
claimants, in cases where claims are supported either by the production 
cf a discharge certificate, or by the admission of an Officer Commanding; 
bo the effect that an individual was invalided from field service on account 
of some wound, injury, or illness, or was operated upon, or treated in 
30 ]me hospital during the War? 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

1414. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
low far they ai'c prepared to act up to their orders on Recommendation 
No. XIII admitting not to take adverse presumption for the “loss or failure 
bo produce record, which, according to rule, should be permanently 
retained” ? 

(b) To what extent have their Pension Controllers, or Commanding 

officers, or other administrative officers taken adverse presumptions 
ilmost in every claim, of which the letters in brackets are a few instances 
[08/3168, dated the 19th December, 1929, of the Deputy Controller of 
Military Pensions, Lahore, and letter No. 1069/34/A, dated the 9th Nov- 
XBsber, 1988 of l/9th Jat Begiment)? 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 408. 



MESSAGE FBOM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 


Socrstary of tho Assomblyt Sir, the following Message has been received 
from the Council of State: 

“T am directed to inform yon that the Council of State has, at its meotinR held on 
the 6th March, 1934, agreed," without any amendments, to the following Bills which 
were passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on the 26th February, 
1934, namely : 

1. A Bill further to extend the operation of the Wheat (lmp«>rt T)uty) Act, 1931; 

2. A Bill to amend the Indian Medical (^ouncil Act, 1933, for a certain purpose; 

3. A Bill further to amend the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930; 

and 

4. A Bill to continue for a farther period the provisions made by certain Acts 

for the purpose of Fostering and developing the Steel Industry and the 

Wire and Wire Nail Industry in British India.” 


THE GENERAL HUDOET— LIST OF DEMANDS -confd. 

Second Stage — coiitd. 

Demand No. 28 — Executive Council — conld, 

Mr. President (Tin' Honourable Sir Shnnniukham CJhoity): The first 
cut. motion to bo taken up for consideration is No. 179 under demand 
No. 28*. This discussion must close by Lunch time, and Honourable 
Members are requested to keep that in view. 

Ticorganis^ation of the Pnhlic ServiccH under the proponed Federal 

Constitution, 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces TTindi Divisions: Nori-Miiham- 
luadan): Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Executive (‘ouiicir be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

My intention is to call tlic attention of Govi'miiunit to the necessity for 
^'organising the public; service’s in view^' of tlio pro])osMls of TTis Majesty’s 
(jovernment. .Honourable Meunbors need not [)C told that in the Parlia- 
mentary Act it is now definitely stated that it is tlie; consielered policy of 
llis Majesty’s Government that there shall be progressive Tnelianisation of 
Jill braj;ichcs of the administration. In accordance with that policy of the 
British Parliament, there lias been a gradual devclo])ment of Indianisation 
in some branches of public administration. In 1024, when the Royal Com- 
mission em Public Servie;cs was ap])ointcd, they wont into tlie whole ques- 
tion of Indianisation and rccorelcd tlicir conside;red vienv to the effee;t that in 
the transferred field the services must he provincialised. I give to the 
Honourable Members two short passages from tlie report of the Royal Com- 
mission, and I sh.all read to the TIonoural)le. Members their formulated 
views in the shape of summary of recommendations. On page 8 of the 
report of the Lee Commission occur the following two y)assages: 

“In the transferred field, the responsibility for administration rests on Ministers 
dependent on the confidence of Provincial Legislatures. It has been represented to 
Us that although Ministers have been given full power to prescribe policy, they 

*“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 73,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 39K, in respect of ‘Executive Council’.” 

( 1793 ) 
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might be hampere»d in cariying it out by the limitations to their control over the 
all-India Services inasmuch as the members of these services unlike those of Provin- 
cal tSeivices are appointed by the Secretary of State and cannot be dismissed except 
by him \yhile their salaries are not subject to the control of the local Legislatures. 
The Ministers 1 hern.'”olv('s have trdd n.s that the all- India ofTiccrs serving under them 
have, with, negligible exceptions, given the most loyal support in carrying out their 
policies, but the constitutional anomaly remains that the control over the transferred 
field contemplated by the framers of the dovornment of India Act has remained in- 
complete. Our proposals ai'c framed Uj remedy this particular anomaly.** 


Tlien, tit p«age 62, they give a summary of their recommendations in the 
following words: 

“For the pnrf)oses of Local Governments, no further rccruitmtuit should be made 
to the All-India Services as such operating in transferred fields. The personnel 
required for these branches of administration should in future be recruited by Local 
Governments.** 

— and then they add a note about the Medical Services — 

“Local Governments .should have power to make rules to regulate not only the 
public services which will take the place of the present All-India Services operating in 
transferred fields, but also the existing Provincial Services. The Secretary of State 
should m*ake the necessary delegation of powers under section 96B of the Government 
of India Act accordingly.** 

Now, this was the recommendation of the Lee Commission. Acting 
upon th«at recommendation, the Secretary of State made rules under section 
96B of the Government of India Act authorising the Local Govei’nments 
to recruit and regulate their method of recruitment to the Provincial 
Scrv^ices. Tliat was the position when the Round Table Confero]K?e met 
in London. The Round Table Conference appointed a very strong Sub- 
Committee consisting of 34 members, of whom three members are at the 
present moment Members of this House, Mr. Mody, Sir Cowasji dehangir 
and Mr. Gluiznavi, and they, by a majority, recommended that in future 
all recruitment to the All-Tndia Services should be by the Government of 
India and not by the Secretary of State, and, secondly, they said that in 
their opinion laicruitmen't for judicial oilices should no longer bo made iii 
the Indian Civil Service. These arc the recommendations of the Round 
Table Conference. But when the White Paper proposals were ])ublished, 

' we found that the recommendations of the Round Table Conference on the 
question of the services were entirely ignored and in the White Paper pro- 
posals the present method of recruitment was to continue and for a*period 
(of five years after the commencement of the new Constitution Act. Honour- 
able Members will find in the introduction to the White Paper, pages 35-36, 
paragraph 72, a summary of the proposals of the White Paper and that is 
repeated on a later page to which I have already referred. It is provided 
in the White Paper that the present method of recruitment will continue for 
a period of five years after the commencement of the Constitution Act, «aTid 
that, at the expiry of five years from the commencement of the Constitu- 
tion Act, a Statutory Enquiry will be held into the question of future 
recruitment for the All-India Civil Services and Indian Police, and the 
Government of India will be associated with the enquiry. But the decision 
on the result of the enquiry will rest with His Majesty’s Government and 
will be subject to the approval of both Houses of Parliament. Pending 
the decision of this enquiry, the present ratio of British to Indian reorui - 
ment will remain unaltered. Then, it went on to say that the question 

continued recruitment by the Secretary of State to the Superior Medical 
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and Eailway Services was under examination, and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment hoped to submit their recommendation in this matter later on to 
the Joint Select Committee. 

I may inform Honourable Members that while the Indian Delegation 
were sitting with the *Toint Select Committee, the recommendations of 
iris Majesty’s Government wore not submitted to the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the question of Superior Medical and Kailways Services, so that 
ibc Joint Select Committtee had not had the advantage of hearing the 
Indian delegates on those two services. But the Indian delegates made 
it abundantly clear that they could not see eye to eye with the White 
Paper proposals, and they questioned the Secretary of State as to how he 
reconciled his views with the policy of the Government of India Act and 
the recommendations of the Lee Commission. It w^as pointed out to him 
in the course of the examination that the Leo Commission had rightly 
pointed out that it would be a constitutional anomaly to continue an all- 
India Service amenable to the Secretary of State when there is a complete 
])rovincial autonomy, and the constitutional position which underlies the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission is this: that as soon as full 
provincial autonomy is established, the Provinces become directly responsible 
to the Crown and they become to that extent independent of the Secretary 
of State. If, therefore, in the Provinces you keep up an All-India. Service 
recruited by the Secretary of State responsible to him and to him only, you 
arc creating an anomaly in that while the Government are not responsible 
to the Secretary of State, the services operating in that Government are 
r(.‘sponsible to the Secretary of State. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Where does the Honourable Member get the idea that the 
Government are not responsible to the Secretary of State in the Provinces 
after provincial autonomy, but will be directly under the Crown? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: The very crux of the foundation of provincial 
autonomy is that the Provinces will become responsible only to the Crown 
and the Legislature, and, to that extent, the Legislature will control the 
action of the Provinces and the services will not bo responsible to the 
Legislature, nor will they be responsible to any authority in India, but 
they will be responsible to an outside authority independent of the Pro- 
vinces and of the Government of India. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Official): Where does 
my Honourable friend find that when provincial autonomy is introduced, 
the Provinces will be responsible only to the Crown ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Honourable Members will find that if there was 
one point upon which the Indian delegates were emphatic and unanimous, — 
Hindus, Muslims, Christians and also Europetins, as the covering letter of 
Sir Hubert Carr as the representative of the European community in India 
shows, — they emphatically demanded that in order that the Provinces 
should have full scope for realising provincial autonomy, it was necessary 
that the services should be provincialised, and, in saying so, they used the 
following words to which I would draw the attention of this House. In 
paragraph 30 of the joint memorandum, they said: 

*'No part of the White Paper proposals has caused more dissatisfaction in India 
than the provisions relating to the public services.” 
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And, then, in sub-clause (2) of paragraph 31, they say: 

“Very strong objection lias been taken in India to this part of the scheme which 
is, it may be noted, not in accordance with the recommendations of the Services Sub- 
committee of the Round ^^•lble (^inference. We consider that after the passing of 
the Constitution Act recruitment for the Central services should he by the Federal 
Government and for the jimviiuial services including the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Police should be by the Provinoiiil Governments who should have full power 
to determine the pay and other conditions of service for future recruits and also the 
proportion of EuropoariH that should he recruited.” 

There is a foot-note: 

“Sir Henry Gidnoy dissents from this ])ro])osal.” 

T do not know from what lie dissents, but, tit Iho liiiu'. when this proposal 
wsis under discussion, my ITonourahle friend, Sir Henry Gidney, did not 
express any dissent witli the outline of the ])r(.)pos}ils that wore discussed 
in a joint meeting of t.lie Indian delegation. Then the Indian delegates 
go on to say: 

“There would he a very siilKslaiitial Kiiropc.aii element in the two key services 
for another generation oven if Kuropean reeriiitment were completely stopped after 
the passing of the Act. 'I’lio proposal lhat a Rtatiitory Imiuiry should he instituted 
after a period of five years is open to very strong objection. A problem of Kuropean 
reemitmenf cannot he coii.sidered in isolation; it is very closely connected with 
standards (»f administral ion, the state of conininnal feeling and other factors which 
are of a very controversial naluro and raise political issues. Any sneh inquiry, even 
of an informal nature, would therefore, have a i;rav€* di‘=tnrbing effect on the political 
atmosphere and would seriously affect the lelations between tlie services and the 
legislature.” 

Now, Flonoiirahh* lVr('mlnn‘s will n'mt^mbor Hint nil lliose points were 
brouglii to tlu' notice of tlie Hocrc'tnry of Stnto in the course of his 
examinnlion by tlie Tndinn delegntion. One of us road to him a passage 
from tlie Loo Commission’s report and asked him whether it was not a 
constitutional anomaly to continue the presemt miitliod of recruitment under 
the new Ck)nstitution Act; and his aTiswer was tliat it would la* a constitu- 
tional anomaly. That was admitted. Tlieii tlie next (pieslion that was 
put was, on what ground did he justify a dcpnrtiin* from the considered 
views of the Lee Gonimission and of the Round Talde Conference? And 
his reply is contained in question 11701 at ]aago 1077. lie saVs: 

“What I should have thought most important to retain was a breathing space in 
■^hicli things would settle down.” 

Ail that lie wanted to do was, lie said, to continue the present metli&d of 
recruitment for a period of five years. Now, Sir, as T have pointed out, 
Indian opinion is insistent upon one fact and that fact is that if the Pro- 
vinces are to have any substantial measure of autonomy, the instrument 
by whicdi that autonomy is to be worked must be witliin their own control, 
and that, if recruitment is to continue by the Secretary of State, it would 
impair from that degree of autonomy which it is the established policy of 
the White Paper to establish in the Provinces. That, T submit, was the 
view of the Ministers whom the Lee Commission examined in 1924. That 
was under a dyarehial system of Government. A fortiori it would be the 
case when under the proposals of the White Paper we have full provincial 
autonomy. I, therefore, submit that this House should concur in ^ the 
decision of the Bound Table Conference and in the representation contained 
in the joint memorandum of the Indian delegation and record its view that 
the reorganisation of the public services in India cannot be deferred for a 
period of five years after the commencement of the Constitution Act. I 
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wish to point out to the Honourable Members of this House that it is in 
I he interest of the public services themselves that an inquiry should be 
iniiiiediately made and the services reorganised. 1 say it is in the interest 
(,f the services themselves for the very cogent reason recorded by tlie Simon 
('oinmission when dealing witli the question of the reservation of law and 
,,i(ler. The Simon Commission pointed out that if once in the Provinces 
Jill branches of administration are transfernid and law and ord(‘r is reserved, 
il will become a focim for organised attack and the ])olice will be looked 
upon as an instrument of a foreign bureaucracy still lingering in the dark 
nfosses of provincial autonomy*. 1 should use the same argument and 
say that, in the interest of the ])ublic services in this country, il is necessary 
tliat the servant should feel that the responsibilily is to the Provinces and 
ihc Jhovincial Legislatures and that they sliould not be buttressed and 
supported by an outside authority wlio would no! know the local conditions 
j)rt‘vailing in the Provinces. These higli-soulcd genilemen, who come to 
the Provinces to help in the fulfilment of the ho])e that was aroused by the 
(‘iiactment of the Act of 1010, would be the first to say that th(\v should 
nneive the ]) 0 ])ular support of the Provincial Legislatures in their day to 
(lay duties and that the Legislature should not look askance' at them for 
all their acts and doings, however justifiable thos(' acts and doings might 
be. 

Then I cannot forget that with the reorganisation of the scrvie.es there 
would he a substantial measure of economy. In answer to a questiem put 
j() the Secretary of State, if the White Paper proposals went through, as to 
lunv many .... 

Mr. President (TIh*. nonourable Sir Slianmiikliani Olielty): Tlie Honour- 
able Member can take five minutes more and coneludo. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: .... as to how many nu'isi'oers would be 
rocniitcd between now and the initiation of the inquiry, he said, roughly 
sj)euking two lumdn'd. 1 wish to ask ITcmourabh; l\renih(‘rs of this House 
Hint if yon were to have 200 more Members between now and five years 
lii-iice, aTid it inay take a,noih('r five years for ilu* incpiiry to Ix' completed 
niid poihaps auollier five years for Parliament to agn'C witli Die report of 
Hie Commission — altogether you may have 100 or perliaiis 000 Members 
with existing and aceruing rights, and it would saddle a very heavy finan- 
f'i.il r('S])onsil)ilii.y upon this eonntrv if this irupiiiy is not held f(')rthwilh as 

lli«‘ Indian pTiblic opinion and the Indian delegation dc'inand. 

• 

• If I had time I would like to liave mentioned one or two other facts, 
Init ]('t me very hurriedly refer to them, ft is not nu'rely a question of 
n‘(*ruitinent, hut the (pK'stion of control; and the w(ak(‘st pari of the Wliite 
hnpor scheme is contained in Ap])endix VII which deals with tlu' existing 
iind accruing rights of the All- India Services wliicli ar(i to be preserved 
nnd(}r the runv dispensation. Wliai are thoS(* rights? I have not got the 
time to go throiigli them, but 1. sliall very cursorily iruuiiiou two or three of 
Ihem. One is that the reservation of those posts will be in tlie hands of 
the Secretary of State: whether the Provinces want them or not, the 
Secretary of State will say “So many members of the All-India Services 

quartered upon your Provnice: employ them in the best way you can, 

you will have to pay for them Second, determination of the strength, 
that is, the number. Third, provision that posts borne on the cadre of 
All-India Services shall not be left unfilled for more than three months: 
You may find that it is not necessary to fill a post for six months or you 
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may want to economise, but j^ou cannot keep that post vacant for more than 
three months. Then, the appointment of any one who is not a member 
of an All-India Service to posts borne on the cadre of such a service, how- 
ever desirable that incumbent may be and however necessary his services 
may be for the working of provincial autonomy, these rules prohibit bis 
employment in that Province in supersession of a member of the All-India 
Services. Not only that, but the Secretary of Stat^is to control the post- 
ing of the members of the All-India Services, and the personal concurrence 
of the Governor shall b(^ required to an order of posting of an officer of an 
All-India Service and the right of complaint to the Government against 
any order of an official superior in a Governor’s Province and direction to 
the Governor to examine the complaint and to take such action as it may 
appear to him just and equitable: the Minister will be always in the 
criminal’s dock if this provision goes through, because the moment lie 
comes in conflict with a member of the All-India Services, the All-India 
Services will have recourse to the Governor and the Minister will have to 
justify his action as required by these Devolution Rules. Sir, I do not 
wish to elaborate this point. It was very exhaustively brought to the notice 
of the Secretary of State and the view of the Indian delegation was that the 
Secretary of State has not been able to justify these drastic provisions in 
favour of the All-India Services. I, therefore, move that the question of 
the reorganisation of the All-India Services should be taken up forthwith 
and the reorganised services should function under the reformed Govern- 
ment. 

I have one more word to add and that is this: if the reforms adumbrated 
by the White Paper pass on to the Statute-book, members of the All-India 
Services will have to discharge entirely new functions to those which th (7 
have been accustomed to do under the present Government of India Act, 
and I, therefore, submit that it is all the more necessary that we should 
reorganise the Indian services in view of the altered conditions which would 
be ushered in by the new Constitution Act. Honourable Members will 
remember that, under section 96B of the Government of India Act, we have 
at the pn'sent moment, the power, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of State, to make rules — T will give the Honourable ^lembers the exact 
words: section 96B (2) lays down: 

, “Tlic Secretary of Stale in (Council may make rules for regulating the classification 
of the civil services in India, the methods of their recruitment, their eonditions of 
service, pay and allo^vances, and discipline and conduct. Such rules may„ to such 
extent and in respect of such matters as may he prescribed, delegate the power of 
making rules to the (b)veriior Oencral in C^onncil or to Local Governments, or 
authorise the Indian Legislature or Local Legislatures to make laws regulating the 
public services.” 

I submit, therefore, that under the present law the Indian Legislature 
has conceivably the j^ower of making laws for the regulation of the public 
services, and I submit that that power should not be taken away by the new 
Constitution Act which is intended to make an advance upon the present 
■Government of India Act. I beg, therefore, to submit — and this is my 
last w^ord — that, under the new Constitution Act, the Secretary of State is 
to have what is called advisers, and some of them will be service men; 
and the Indian delegation strongly objected to the position that the Secret- 
ary of State with the service advisers shc»uld have complete control over the 
Ail-India Services. I, therefore, submit that the motion that I have the 
.honour to move should receive the support of all sections of the House, 
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Hindus and Muslims, elected and nominated, because, to my great grati- 
ficiition, I read in the papers only the other day that the joint momorandum 
of tlic Indian delegation had been unanimously acclaimed by the joint 
nu‘i‘tings of the Muslim League and the All-India Muslim (conference. I, 
therefore, crave the support of all sections of this House to this very 
n(‘C*essary reform in the public services, without which neither ])rovincial 
jiiitonomy nor central responsibility would be of that iiK^ment which we all 
desire that it should be. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhaiii (jlictty): Gut motion 

moved: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Exeeiitive Couiicir be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division: Muhammadan): 
Sir, it has given me very great pleasure to listen to the very able speech 
just now delivered by my esteemed friend. Sir Ilari Singh Gour. He has 
pointed out to us all the details from the very beginning when ihe question 
was being analysed. He has also told us what view Indians hold in this 
matter. There is no doubt that there is the greatest unanimity on this 
(jiK'stioii in all sections of the Indian population, and one need not support 
my friend. Sir Hari Singh Gour, by quoting from other documents like the 
1 Imports of various Commissions and Conferences which have been held 
from time to time. It is enough for me if I say that his voice is the voice 
nl India at present. (Applause.) I have attended the meetings of the 
All- India Muslim League and the All-India Muslim (Conference, and I can 
I)crsonally testify to the fact that they have all siip])orted with one voice 
lli(' joint memorandum of the 12 Members of the Lritish fndian Delegation 
wliich was submitted on this question to the .Joint Select (Committee. 

Besides this. Sir, I would put forward one more argument. We have- 
experience of the dyarchical form of Government. We have for the last 
h‘i years now that sort of Government in the country. We know how it 
lias fared in the different Provinces where self-respecting Ministers, holding 
independent view’s and having their own policies to carry out, had to con- 
tend with numerous difhculties. Where the Ministers only follow'od the 
dictates of some higher o/hcials, I admit, matters have gone on smoothly. 
But the question is that, w’c are now' in diffenmt times. Wo arc not in 
1022; we are now in 19.B4, and Providence only can say how long it wdll 
take for the new Reforms to be inaugurated in India. P>y that time, I 
am sure, the country would have gone a long way towards something of a 
crisis I should say, a.nd, therefore, it w'ould be much better if the Govern- 
UKMit considered this question carefully at this opportune moment. If 
Ihoro is dyarchy in services, it will he a tremendously difhcailt task for the 
Governors of Provinces to carry on their administration. From the evidence 
tendered by the Right Honourable Sir Samuel TIoare before the .Joint 
Select Committee, I find that he himself thinks that he w^ants only breath- 
ing time for things to settle dowm, and ho is jierfcctly right in saying that 
it cannot be the lasting feature of the reformed (Constitution. For those 
very reasons I contend that the reformed Constitution must be based on 
hill control by the Ministers of all tliose Departments w'hich will be placed 
in their charge. That feature is so obvious. I myself had discussions 
'vith some of my Minister-friends, and they confess that the restrictions 
Jiiid limitations put upon them in respect of the control of the services arc 
Bie greatest handicaps in their way. They feel that no respectable 
^linister, no Minister holding independent views, having a policy of his 
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own to carry out in the best interests of the people, would care to take u]> 
the reins of Government unless he felt that he liad got the instrument 
under control to carry out his wishes in the administration of the country, 
unless lie felt that his views were bound to be respected and brought into 
action by those who were in charge of the various Departments under him. 
Tf that feeling of security is not there, no respectable Minister would como 
forward to assume the reins of Government with pleasure. If dumniy 
Ministers again come up to take charge of the Government, it would i)o 
very difficult for the Government to make the Constitution popular, because 
it is the |)opular men alone who can make the constitution also popular 
with the people. I'or all these reasons, T submit that the motion movc.'d 
by my friend. Sir Hari Singh Gour, has my full support. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa: Ijandholders): Sir, 1 have great 
pleasure in suy)porting the motion just moved by my Honourable friend, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour. Tliis motion deals only with one aspect of the 
White Paper proposals, Tiarnely, the services which are composed mainly 
of tlu’ce ])arts, firstly, the Imperial Services recruited by the Secretary 
of State, scjcondly, the All-India Services recruited by the Government of 
India, and, thirdly, the subordinate services recruited by the Provincial 
Governments. As far as I am concerned, 1 would mainly deal with the 
Imperial Services wliich are better known in India by tlie Lloyd Georgian 
epithet of the steel frame of the Indian constitution. I think, Sir, even 
the present Bound Tablers representing the United Kingdom accepted 
the same dictum of the steel frame in regard to the services, and, there- 
fore, ..they laid more stress on the question of the reservation of the rights 
• of the services than with provincial autonomy or with ('cntral responsibility. 
They know^ in their heart of hearts that, let India have any reforms they 
like, but if she can be forced to accept the position of the services as 
propounded in the White Paper, then India’s l)ondage hereafter will be 
a thousand tirncs greater than with all the other safeguards combined. 

Now, Sir, let us coivsidcr the position in more detail. In paragraph 71 
of the i)roposals, all the present rights enjoyed by the Imperial Services 
recruited by the Secretary of State have been stated, and, after enumerat- 
ing tJiem, it is further added there as follows: 

“It is intended to sufeguard these rights and to extend them to all per.soTis 
appointed by the Secretary of State after the commencement of the Constitution Act 
with the exception of the right to retire under the regulations for premature retire- 
ment ; this right it is proposed to give only to officers appointed to the Indian 
•Civil Service and Indian Police up to the time when a deci.sion is taken on the result 
of the inquiry indicated in paragraph 72. 

Certain members of the Provincial and ('entral Services, though they may not have 
been appointed hy the Seerretary of State in (Council, have also rights for the preserva- 
tion of which he responsible.. These, too, will be secured.” 

It means that ncjt only the present riglits enjoyed by the steel frame 
services will be continued hy them in the fulure, but even those ])rivileges 
are being extended to all persons recruited by the Secretary of State 
even for technical a])poiniinents on a contract basis. In other words, 
the future Indian Ministers responsible to the Indian Legislature will have 
no control over their own subordinates belonging to these services manned 
by the Whites. This applies not only to the Gcntre, but this applies 
even to the Ministers of the Provinces which are going to be dubbed with 
the big, high sounding, name of the Autonomous Provinces. I wonder 

the impudence of the British Cabinet and the Secretary of State ivhn 
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think that Indians are all fools not to undcrslaiul the real game of reserving 
the present rights of the serviees in the body of the Constitution Act itself. 

Sir, even a man with no political education or acumen shudders when 
lie goes through the 18 points mentioned in Appendix VTT, Part I, to the 
White Paper proposals enumerating the present rights of the services, 

1 (;ould have excused the services and the British Cabinet if they would 
only desired to have a bond fide safeguard about the security of 
iheir appointments. But, Sir, they do not want to have only safeguards in 
tin. form of security of appointments, but they want something more. 
They are not even satisfied with the present rights, but they want further 
rights to be ensured to them by which they would be able to ignore the 
^linisters under w'hom they would he required to serve. If I am to deal 
with all the eighteen points in Appendix VFT, Part 1, llien it will be a 
volume by itself and the small space of time at my disposal is not sufficient 
to deal with them. I would only bring to the notice of the Mouse a 
tVw of the rights which must be abrogated if the (Constitutional Reforms 
arc anything worth the name. Firstly, I take item No. 15 which reads 
as follow's: 

“Personal concurrence of the (Governor required to an order of posting of an 
(jfficer of an All-India Service.” , 

It means, not to speak of any other punishment, even a Minister will 
not have the right of transferring an officer belonging to the tin gods 
without the concurrence of the Governor or the Governor General. Then, 
Sir, I come to item No. 3, dealing with the existing and accruing rights 
which reads as follows: 

“(Guarantee to person.s appointed before the commencement of the Government of 
India Act, 1919, of existing and accruing rights or compensation ,in lieu thereof.” 

In this connection, 1 may state that the words “accruing rights” have 
‘.dready been defined by the Law Officers of the Crowm. In spite of that 
fact, the public services demand these terms to be incorporated in the 
Constitution Act and the Secretary of State, as is evident from the White 
Paper proposal, is conniving with the services in retaining those ambiguous 
terms. With your permission, Sir, I would like to read questions by 
Sir Abdur Rahim and Sir Hari Singh Gour, when examining the witnesses 
representing the I. C. S. Associations, Sir Abdur Rahim y)ut tlio following 
ejnestion: (Question No. 79). 

regards the accruing rights, are you aware that that has been the siibjeoti of 
interpretation by the Legal Officers of the Crown? 

A. Yes, 1 am quite aware of that, and I know that they hold the aholition of a 
Commissioner’s post would not fall under the expre.ssion ‘accruing rights’, because it is 
«'< selection post, and not a post which an officer ha.s a claim to get by .seniority. J am 
‘inite aware of that, and that is one of the reasons why we ask that there should he a 
‘lefinition, to some extent. Of course, it is very difficult to have an exact definition, 
^nit a definition, to .some extent, of ‘accruing lights’ giving the Secretary of State 
power in doubtful cases to say whether a particular loss of an apyuiintment would fall 
under an officer’s accruing rights, or not.” 

Then, Sir Mari Singh Gour put some questions, and, summarising the 
^vliolc thing, he put the following question: (Question No. 136.) 

“<?. It then comes to this : You want that a new provision should be inserted in 
llic* New ('’onstitntion Act which would enlarge your rights beyond what is interpreted 

he your existing and accruing rights in the opinion of the law officers of the 
C rnwn ? 

A. That is so. Lord Peel expressed his intention of doing so a good manv vears 

•m” ■ ‘ ■ 
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Tf wo are to ^follow this sort of reforms, it is better that we do not tiave 
any Constitutional Reforms at all. India, after the 1019 Reforms, thought 
that she would get further advance, but in giving her further Reforms her 
bondage to the services is being increased. In the name of the Reforms, 
she is being mortgaged to the public services of the country. In this con- 
nection, Sir, I would remind the Secretary of State to remember how 
he would like the idea if the Ministei gives these very privileges to the 
Provincial Services who would be recruited by the Provincial Government. 
How would an officer belonging to the autocratic Imperial Services like 
the idea if he is not allowed to have any controlling power over the 
subordinates working under him? Sir, to my mind, if, with this spirit of 
suspicion, the services are to work under the Ministers, then I am positive 
that the whole Constitution would come to a deadlock in no time, and 
whatever powers the Governor may be given, it would be beyond his 
powers to carry on the administration. T would not be surprised if, 
following the example of the Superior Services, the subordinate services 
would also ignore their own immediate superiors. The subordinate services 
would have sufficient justification to think that if the Superior Services 
can flout the Ministers who are their superiors, then there is no reason 
why they in their turn cannot ignore their own immediate superiors who 
would be none else but the personnel belonging to these heaven-born 
services. If the future Constitution is io ho an advance on the present 
constitution, then out of the 18 items of existing rights, I for one would 
agree only to allow the services to retain the rights such as will give them 
only the secairity of tlieir appointments and a right of appeal to the 
Secretary of State. Even this is too much of a liberty given, but I am 
prepared to allow these rights to the services who arc recruited before the 
coming into force of the Constitution Act, and nothing further. If the 
White Paper proposals are really meant to be a further advance in consti- 
tutional progress of the country, the first and foremost thing required is the 
handing over of the control of the services to the Ministers cither in the 
Centre or in the Provinces. To my mind Ihis should be the pre-requisite 
before the question of the acceptability of the reforms can be considered. 
After the enforcement of the Constitution Act, tlie whole power of recruit- 
ment should automatically he transferred to the Government of India, 2 . 6 '.. 
the Governor General, or the Governor, as adviscul by his Ministers, and 
the only right thereafter that the services may be permitted to qnjoy is 
the right of appeal to the Supreme Court when established in cases of 
dismissal only. So long as the public scirvices are not reorganised on 
these lines and so long as they are not made to understand that they are 
really public servants and not ])ublic masters, any further advance will 
be useless. Unless and until the services are made to understand that 
they are no moi’o tlui spoilt children of the Secretary of Stale, but that 
they in future will have to abide by the orders of their adoptive father, 
the Government of India, Indians of all S('clions would and must resist 
this state of things. Sir, India agitah'd for fnrlhcr reforms and hoped 
to get an eatable constitution, but, instead of that, she is being given 
stones and a c\ip of further misery. She wanted to be free, and instead 
she is being thrown into c.apitivity at the hands of the public services. 

I emphatically protest against the proposals of the Secretary of State to 
retain under his control the public services of India. 

Lastly, I have* one more word to say. It is rather surprising to find 
that the Secretary of State is just like clay in the hands of the I. C. S. 
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Association and also the Retired I. C. S. Association. The memoranda 
submitted by these Associations demanded certain rights and we find all 
of ^hem incorporated verbatim in the body of the White Paper proposals.. 
For the information of the House and with your perihission, Sir, I will 
read the following extract from the memoranda .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhain Chetty): The 

, Honoiirable Member must ]iow conclude. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: How many minutes more have 1 got, Sir? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaninukham Chetty) : The 

Honourable Member may take two minutes more. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: In paragraph 5 they say: 

“It i.s essential that tlie Governor should he in toiirh with the services, and in the 
case of the Indian Civil Service this result would be best ensured if proposals relating 
to postings, transfers, promotions and similar matters, were placed before the Governor 
by an officer of the rank of Chief .Secretary.’* 

It. is surprising that, though hundreds of memoranda were submitted 
to the Secretary of State by different political bodies of India, yet none 
of them were given so serious a consideration and incorporated verbatim 
in the White Paper as was the case with the memoranda of these two 
particular Service Associations. It shows particularly how great is the 
concern of the Secretary of State for satisfying the Associations of the 
public services of India and the reasons for such concern are not far to 
seek. His main idea about the public services in India is that they must 
contain a sufficiently large number of British elements and, for bringing 
them into the field, he wants to put these bribes before them, so that 
they may be attracted in larger numbers. 

In conclusion, Sir, I say that Mr. Lloyd George described the public 
services of India as a steel frame of the Indian Constitution, whereas 
I would like to describe the public services in India to be white ants which 
would eat up the very foundation of the proposed Constitution. 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: I must congratulate Sir Hari Singh 
N Gour on having placed before this House, in a very lucid manner, 
the position as far as it relates to the claims of India and the 
Government of India to control, administer and recruit their own public 
services, and when my friend, Mr. Shafee Daoodi, said that Sir Hari Singh 
Gout's speech was the voice of India, I gladly join him. I also join in the 
demand that Sir Hari Singh Gour has mkde, but with a definite proviso. I 
can only explain this by referring to the note of dissent I made on this one 
point in the memorandum the British Indian Delegation submitted to the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee. I felt, rightly or wrongly, that at least 
during the transition period India did require and must have the services of 
the British element, and, for that reason, I entered my note of dissent in this 
Report on this point. I would have been more correct had I stated that 
my dissent existed only for the time being, i.c., during the transitional 
period. The reasons given by Sir Hari Singh Gour, when he emphasised 
the anomalous resulting positions are irrefutable. I submit, if India is to 
bo given self-government, if the Governments in this country, Centra] and 
Provincial, are to be given complete 
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of recruitment and control of their own services. Sir, in my opinion, .two 
of the most lamentable omissions of the last Joint Parliamentary Committee 
were the absence of any evidence to show how the transferred subjects 
were operating in the Provinces, and the want of adequate opportunity, 
except in very general terms, to delegates who attended, either to hear or 
to give any evidence so far as the working of the All-India Services was 
concerned. I think it was on the last day of our sittings with the Joint 
Select Parliamentary Committee that I was asked to introduce the question 
of the Indian Medical Service. I think it was within 20 minutes to half 
an hour before the Committee dissolved and I had to rush through the matter 
for want of time. Indeed we had to go at such a pace with our agenda 
that many important subjects were denied our serious consideration. I 
think there was only one evidence given regarding the working of transferred 
subjects in the Provinces. It was when the Indian Medical Service depu- 
tation was examined and Colonel Baird and Colonel Dunn, retired members 
of the Indian Medical Service, were examined as to whether the transfer of 
medicine and public health was a success in the Provinces and even at this 
examination lack of time prevented members of the delegation from closely 
examining the witnesses, but, apart from this, there is no doubt that we 
did suffer from a want of time and opportunity to press our view points on 
service matters before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. But, Sir, 
behind and beyond all this, this House has to decide on one very important 
question, and it is this. Does India want the British element in her 
services or does she not? If she wants it, then she can do with only the 
best. She cannot do with second rate men in such servicies as the Indian 
Civil Service, the Indian Police Service and, need I add, the Indian Medical 
Service. There are certain essentials which the new Government needs 
during the transitional period, and that is efficiency in its Superior Services. 
Supposing the House passes this cut motion, docs the House realise what 
it means? It means that we will get no further recruits from England, 
because one of the demands made by the youth of England before they 
would think of joining these services is that they must have a sense of 
security in case of appeal and this they demand must be with the Secretary of 
State for India. If the Central Government or the Provincial Governments 
have independent control of these services, who will safeguard the British 
officers’ interests and appeal? Their appeal would lie either to the Public 
^Services Commission or the Governor General in Council, and not the 
Secretary of State for India. It may be (as I suggested to the Secretary of 
State when I examined him on this matter) that it would be acceptable 
to this House and the Government if a compromise were arrived at. The 
compromise I suggest is this: that the Government of India recruit in 
India their Indian officers for the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police 
Service and other such services on an All-India basis, and that the Secre- 
tary of State should continue to recruit in England the British element, 
all officers to be placed under the control of the Government of India (I am 
certainly opposed to these services being under the control of the Provincial 
Governments) with a right of appeal to the Viceroy and a final appeal to 
the Secretary of State. In making this compromise, I am fully conscious 
of the trouble and the difficulties referred to by Sir Hari Singh Gour. One 
has only to read the evidence given by Colonel Baird, the late Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals, United Provinces, who stated that there were 
many occasions when he was at serious variance with the Minister in charge 
of Medicine, which often led to unpleasant and intolerable situations between 
them and at times to an impasse. I can also appreciate the fact that if the 
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Government of India or the Secretary of State controlled the recruitment of 
these Superior Services, it would in substance render the position of 
T^Iinisters in the Provinces an absolute farce, but L can also readily conceive 
of means by which this can bo remedied. Otherwise' why givi', with one 
hand and take away with the other? Why introduce into the White Paper 
provisions and safeguards for these services, and, at the same time, >ay lhat 
India is to be given Provincial autonomy, solf-Govoniment and, in time, 
Dominion Status? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour struck a.true note when he said that if the Provinces 
were to be completely autonomous, the services working in the Provinces 
must be under their control and their recruitment cannot be controlled by 
the Secretary of State, but by the Governments concerned. That, 1 sub- 
mit, Sir, is an ideal which I share with other Membcirs in this Plouse in the 
hope that it will materialise in the near future, but in my opinion it is neces- 
sjiry for this House to bo a little bit slow in its pace and its demands. I 
think the time has not yet arrived when India can do without the valuable 
services and stabilising value of the British element in some of her services, 
and it is for this reason that I still uphold my note of dissent in the Memo- 
randum. I consider it unwise and unsafe to shut the door to the recruit- 
ment of these services in England. It will deprive India of thii best in her 
service. I am as keen on the autonomous development of India as any of 
mv friends on the opposite side, but keener in seeing that we walk before 
\v(^ run and we learn to run before we leap, especially during the transi- 
tional period when we will be confronted with our present day communal 
conflicts and when this country will stand in sore need of the presence of 
the Britisher in the various services which they have undoubtedly helped 
to build up to their present state of efficiency. 

There is another difficulty, and it is this. If each Province is to recruit 
and have control of its services, how will the Federal Government recruit 
tlieir services ? Will the Federal Government indent for their officers from 
the various ^mwincial services or will they recruit their own cadre of officers ? 
At the First Bound Table Conference Services Sub-Committee in 1930, I 
led the discussion on the Indian Medical Service which recommended its 
closure to civil medical employment. Since then I understand that even 
if the Provinces were willing to create a purely civil medical branch, closed 
to recruitment from the Indian Medical Service, the supply of the British 
personnel for British employees would be so expensive as to render it im- 
practicable. Sir, these are practical difficulties that must bo faced by us. 
Apart fjiom the fact that wc must have the very best men, and I submit that 
the best men can only be obtained by an all-India recruitment by the Public 
Services Commission and under the control of the Federal Government, 
with the right of appeal to all officers to the Secretary of State when neces- 
sary. Sir, I think that the need for these changes was lurking in the mind 
of the Secretary of State, for you see in the White Paper the Secretary of 
^tato, himself, has asked that an inquiry should be instituted five years 
after the operation of the new Act. An inquiry will be necessary, as was 
])ointod out by the last speaker, especially with regard to the vested intcr- 
osts and the accruing rights of the services. On the 3rd of November, I 
f^a mined the Secretary of State very closely on the question of these vested 
10 forests and accruing rights which emanated from very insistent demands 
i^ade by the Civil Services Association and the Police Association. These 
Associations made, as their chief demand, the protection of their vested 
^terests and of their accruing rights. Sir, if the Civil Service and the 
P^ilice wanted this, I demanded, on behalf of the subordinate services and 

B 2 
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the other gazetted services, a similar provision. The Secretary of State 
made the statement that some of the services would in a measure be 
■similarly protected while others would not be. I am, however, happy to 
know today that the Government of India, I think it was on the 22nd of 
December last year, issued a communique in which the vested interests and 
some of the accruing rights of all servants, subordinate and gazetted, who 
were in Government employ on the 31st July, 1931, would be protected. 
I am happy to know that not only the accruing rights of the Civil Services 
will be protected, but also those of the subordinate services if only to a 
limited extent. This is as it should be. My Honourable friend. Sir Hari 
Singh Gour, further said that his demand for this control of the services by 
the Provincial Governments was not only in connection with the question 
of recruitment, but in connection with the control: and I think I am voicing 
a great body of opinion — ^it may be a silent or unexpressed opinion, — that 
there is a fear in the minds of the British element in the services that, 
with such control, their interests are likely to be prejudiced. I know that 
this apprehension is serious and does exist, because, it has been expressed 
in the evidence tendered before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. One 
has to realise these practical facts when asking the Government of India 
to suddenly deprive their superior services of recruitment from England. 
Sir, with this important provision that, during the transitional period, we 
do nothing in this House that will deprive the services from getting the 
benefit of an adequate British element and that recruitment of the British 
element be adjusted in gradual decreasing numbers as the years go on, I 
support the motion that has been placed before this House. 

' Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh (MuzafFarpur cum. Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, t offer my hearty congratulations to my esteemed friend, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, for having brought out a very important point for 
discussion on the floor of this House. Sir, the White Paper proposals are 
riddled with innumerable draw'backs and the proposal connected with the 
recruitment and the reorganisation of the services is so reactionary as to 
derogate greatly from, whatever little value the White Paper proposals may 
have for us. I associate myself with my friend, Mr. Bhuput Sing, to 
all that he said, when he subjected the proposals in the White Paper 
regarding the recruitment to the public services to criticism, and I do not 
want to refer to that again. 

There is ope important point which I would stress in this Rebate— a 
point which has already been referred to by my friend. Sir Hari Singh 
Gour — namely, this, that if the control of the services mentioned in the 
White Paper is to rest in the hands of the Secretary of State, all talk of 
provincial autonomy is mere moonshine. On the one hand, the White 
Paper proposals purport to give us provincial autonomy under which the 
Minister would be responsible for the conduct of the departments in the 
field of provincial administration, while on the other hand, the instrument 
with which he has to carry out the duties, assigned under the Constitution, 
will be an instrument over which he has no control! This introduces an 
clement of anomaly into the whole constitutional position, and T would 
not be surprised if the result of this provincial autonomy, whatever may 
be the measure and extent of such autonomy, will not be worth the trouble 
of introducing it. The main divisions of the public services in India are 
the All-India Services, the Provincial Services and the Central Services. 
The All-India Services include the following: the Indian Civil Service, 
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the Indian Police Service, the Indian Forest Service and the Indian Service 
of Engineers. Provincial Services cover the whole field! of the civil 
administration of the Provinces. The members of these services are 
appointed by the Provincial Governments. The Central Services have 
been classified as comprising the Eailway Services, the Indian Posts 
and Telegraphs Traffic Services and the Imperial Customs Services. 
Jn the White Paper provision is made for the continued recruitment 
by the Secretary of State of the members of the Indian Civil Service, 
the Indian Police Service and the Ecclesiastical Department, etc. The 
I. C. S. is said to be a public service, but I should like to know what is 
the meaning of the “I. C. S.**. This service is hardly an “Indian” 
service, it is not a “civil” service, and it is not a “service” at all. 
(Laughter.) 

An Honourable Member: Then what is it? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, the 1. C. S. really controls the administra- 
tive policy of the Government of India and of the Provincial Governments. 
My friend. Colonel Sir Henry Gidney, has referred to the fact that he 
would prefer the recruitment of the British element during the transitional 
period. I say, I do not object to the recruitment of Britishers for any 
length of time, provided those Britishers are under our control, and 
provided India has the right of controlling the character and the composi- 
tion of the administration. If we arc given that power of controlling the 
policy of our own administration, we would certainly welcome the best 
men available, whether in India or elsewhere. But the position of the 
permanent service in India is not analogous to the sort of Civil Service 
which functions in England. In England, the Civil Service, if I under- 
stand aright, has no controlling voice in determining the policy of the 
administration. They have merely to carry out the policy as laid down by 
Parliament and the Cabinet, but here, the members of the I. C. S. consti- 
tute the very authority which lays down the j^olicy according to which 
the administration of the country is to be carried on. Now that anomaly 
is sought to be perpetuated in the scheme propounded in the White Paper, 
and it is in this connection that we raise our voice to protest against it. 

My gallant friend, Sir Henry Gidney, also referred to the transition 
period. I do not know what he refers to. The British Government has been 
existing in India for over a century and a half. I should like to know from 
what period to what period he would like to regard as the transition period, 
because the scheme adumbrated in the White Paper is not a complete 
scheme of self- Government in itself. It may at best be a progressive 
ipproximation to the scheme of Dominion status. Under the scheme, as 
propounded in the White Paper, it will take a long time before the goal of 
Dominion Status is reached. Now, the period, commencing from now up 
to the time at which Dominion Status will be attained, might as well be 
called a period of transition. I would, therefore, submit that this talk 
ibout the transitional period has not much of practical value in it. I am 
juite willing to retain to the present administration the duty of carrying 

the Government of the country till India receives Dominion Status, 
3ut the controlling power should be in the hands of the Federal Legislature 
>r the Minister in charge of the different Departments, and the members 
>f the Civil Services or of the other services, which I have mentioned, 
ihould be subordinate to the Federal Legislature or to the Minister in 
iharge of those Departments as the case may be. This, Sir, is the point 
^hich I wished to submit to the House for its consideration. The point 
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has also been referred to in the White Paper. At page 69 of the White 
Paper, there occurs the following paragraph: 

“Tlie Sticrctary of State will after the com men cement of the Act make appoint- 
ments to the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police and the Ecclesiastical Depart- 
ment. The conditions of all persons who are appointed including conditions as to 
pfiy, allowances, pensions, discipline ;.nd conduct will be regulated by rules made 
by the Secretary of State. Ft is intended that these rules shall in substance bo the 
same as those now appli(!ahlo in the case of persons appointed by the Secretary of 
St/ate in Council before the commencement of this Act.’* 

I should like to say here emphatically that we do not want that the 
terms and conditions on which the present members of the Indian Civil 
Service or of any other service have been recruited in India should in any 
way be varied by any future Government. Those who have been already 
appointed must carry on their duties under the sacred covenant as it were, 
and their position ought to be made secure, but this should not be the case 
with the future recruitment. The control of these services and the condi- 
tions of service should in the future rest not with the Secretary of State 
for India, but with the Federal Minister and the Federal Government. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Bhuput Sing, has referred in some detail 
to some of the rights and privileges which are proposed to be secured to 
these members of the services which seem to be unreasonable and extra- 
vagant in many cases. I do not think there is any justification for laying 
down most of the rules as arc given in Appendix VII of the White Paper 
proposals. I would not, however, labour that point, but I merely wish 
to emphasise once more the cardinal fact that, in the future Constitution 
of India, even in the scheme which has been laid down for the inauguration 
of Provincial Governments, the services working under that scheme in 
the Provinces should be absolutely under the control of the Legislature 
and the Minister in charge of the various Departments concerned. 

The question which has been raised by my Honourable friend. Sir llari 
Singh Gour, is an important one, and I would ask my Honourable friend, 
the Home Member, to toll us what he has got to say in the matter of the 
proposals adumbrated in that part of the White Paper scheme. With these 
few words, I support the motion. 

^ Sir Muhammad Yakub (Kohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Eural): Sir, the framing of a Constitution for India, as has been 
so many times pointed out, is really one of the most difficult tasks that 
has ever confronted any Constitution builders in the world. The con- 
ditions prevailing in India are no doubt quite different from the conditions 
prevailing in any other part of the world, and therefore, the Constitution 
which is to be prc'pared for India must be a Constitution for India and 
India alone. The proposals contained in the White Paper, theoretically 
speaking, may not be eonsidcTi d as perfect., but taking into consideration 
the conditions wliich nro prevailing in India and the surroundings of this 
country, they arc, I think, most practica])lc and such as could give satis- 
faction, at 1( ast, to a very large number of the population of the country. 
The rcjcruitment of services and the control of the people so appointed 
are two different things. 

My learned friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, has expressed a doubt 
that if recruitment is left to the Secretary of State, probably the Ministers 
will not be able to exercise their control in full over the officers so ap- 
pointed. But our experience of the last decade in the Provinces has 
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shown that the officers who were recruited by the Secretary of State for 
India have loyally and to the utmost satisfaction of the Ministers carried 
out the policy which was laid down by the Ministers in different Pro- 
vinces. Therefore, it is not right to say that recruitment by the Secretary 
of State would interfere with the control of the Ministers. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: 1 was merely referring to the constitutional 
position and nob to the good sense of the menabers of the Indian Civil 
Service who have to work under Ministers. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: I do not understand what the Honourable 
Member me^ans by the phrase “constitutional position**. As I have said, 
Constitutions for different countries and for different conditions are quite . 
different. The constitutional condition of every country depends upon the 
conditions prevailing in that country. My learned friend has also asked 
what the duration of the transition period meant. In reply to that, I 
would submit that as long as the conditions w’hich arc prevailing in India 
would continue to last, the period will remain always a period of transi- 
tion. It rests with me, it rests with my friend from Bihar and it rests 
with all the people who live in this country to change the atmosphere of 
the country and with it the whole period of transition. We cannot shut 
our eyes to the suspicions which are lurking in the minds of the people 
in this country. We cannot shut our eyes to the experiences which 
certain classes of people in the country have experienced up to this time. 
Therefore, I would submit that the recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
and of the Indian Police Service, at least for some time to come, will 
have to be left with the Secretary of State for India and that is my 
opinion on this point. 

riwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Mr. President, I am very 
ul:id that this debate has been initiated by my Honourable friend. Sir 
Hari Singh Gour, because it gives us an opportunity to state exactly 
what our position is with reference to the Superior Civil Services of the 
country. The speeches that have already been made show tha^ there 
is no animosity in any section of this House towards those services. 
Let me at once divide the services into two sections — ^those who are now 
serving in this country under the existing covenants and those,' who may 
be recruited hereafter. As my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, has 
already stated, we want that every covenant that has heem entered into 
with reference to the existing services should be faithfully and scru- 
puloudy adhered to. None of us regrets the fact less than the Secretary 
of State or the Under- Secretary of State or any Member of Parliament 
that owing to conditions entirely beyond our control — the exigencies of 
the financial situation, the economic blizzard that has overtaken this 
country — it has been necessary to alter that covenant to the extent of 
I'educing their salaries by a certain percentage at the present moment. 
I want definitely this fact to be understood so that all idea of antagonism 
to the services may be once for all removed, that wo are here anxious 
to safeguard all those legitimate convenants which have been entered 
into with respect to the services and the Government servants when they 
entered the service. 

Let me take the other question which is a far more vital question and 
which really was the question that was raised by my Honourable friend, 
the Leader of the Nationalist Party, what about recruitment to the future 
services? The White Paper has recognised that therci are two services 
which are key services and which should be recruited on an all-India 
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basis, they are the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service. 
I should like to express purely an individual opinion in this matter that 
I do not agree that these two services can be recruited by the diffea:ent 
Provinces themselves. They should be recruited by a Central Authority 
on an all-India basis. You cannot have one grade of salary and one 
set of conditions of service for the Endian Civil Service officer in Madras 
and another for the Indian Civil Service officer in the Punjab or in Upper 
India. Similarly you cannot have one set of conditions of service- for 
the Police officer recruited on an all-India basis in Madras and another 
set of conditions for the Police officer recruited in Bengal- 

L(|t me make another position also perfectly clear. We have all 
agreed, at least most of us who were at any stage concerned with the 
Bound Table Conference discussion, that with reference to the.se two 
services, in spite of the fact that there is already a European elejment 
sufficiently large for all practical purposes for the next generation, we 
have agreed, as a matter of practical policy, that a certain proportion of 
these sorvic(*s should continue to be Europeans. We have agreed that 
in the future recruitment also, a certain proportion of these two services 
shall be Europeans and the rest shall be Indians. What we have suggest- 
ed is that the future PeNderal Government should be in a position to come 
to terms with the Secretary of State as to what exactly that percentage 
should be, that it should be an arrangement for a definitei period of five 
years or ton years, that that arrangement should be revised from time 
to time taking all the factors then existing into consideration, taking also 
the necessity for any definite percentage of European eh^rnent in these 
services. 

Now, comes the question of conditions of service. The only point at 
issue really is whether the recruitment of Europeans or Indians for these 
two services should be made by the Government of India or by the 
Secretary pf State. Let me again get rid of another idea; so far as the 
Indians are concerned, it is practically settled that that recruitment will 
be by the Government of India. The Superior Police Services are today 
being recruited by the Government of India through the Delhi Examina- 
tion. So far as Indians in the Civil Service are concerned they arc 
'practically recruited by the Government of India as a result of the Delhi 
Examination. I am aware that a certain number of Indians can enter 
through the open door of competition in England, that the Civil Service 
Coinmissioners in EngLand can examine these people and declare them 
having passed and eligible to the Civil Service, but the rc, serve portion, 
that which is left, is now recruited by the Government of India on an 
examination conducted by the Public Service Commission in India and 
held in this country. Therefore, so far as the Indian element in these 
services are concerned, it is the Government of India that recruit them, 
and, on that analogy, there is not, there cannot be and there ought not 
to be any difficulty in recruiting the Indian portion of these two services 
purely by examination conducted in India. Now, comes the question of 
recruitment of the European ^dement. I am not so vain as to suggest 
that a competitive examination should be held in this country for the 
recruitment^ pf Europeans into the Indian Civil. Service and the Indian 
Police, Service . Our boys are able to go to England and compete with 
the English boys, all honour to their adventurous spirit, all honour to 
th^i risk that they run an4 to the risk which their parents run — and 
here I am speaking with knowledge on the subject — ^in sending their 
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boys of very young and immnl/uro age facing all the risks of a foreign 
atmosphere and all the lisks which young men in any community do 
run when they are placed in such circumstances. But I recognise that it 
is not a practical proposition to ask young European boys to come over 
to this country and sit for competitive examination and take the 
chance of entering the Indian Civil Service. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Why a different rule of 
conduct for European boys? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: T was making a practical 
suggestion. T am referring to y)ractical politics and not to theoretical pro- 
f)()sitioiis. Theoretically, there is nothing to prevent these things. But 
as a practical proposition, T recognise, speaking for myself, that the Eiiro- 
p(\Mn boys cannot be asked to come over he^re and sit for an examination. 

Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cvni Triebinopoly : Non- 

]\rn)i;unuifulan Bural) : Because they will not. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: My Honourable friend has 
giv(ui tile answer, because they will not. By liypothesis, you have already 
agreed that a certain percentage of Europeans should be recruited into 
these services, and, therefore, it follows as a matter of logic that you 
must liold the examination where the boys will be available to sit for this 
(‘xamination. My Honourable friend, the Raja Bahadur, is perfectly 
right in thinking that they will not come to India to sit for the examination. 

Then, comes the question, is it the Secretary of State that should fix 
the conditions of service and that should get the help of the Civil Service 
Examiners in England to conduct these examinations or is it the Govern- 
iiuuit of India? What is the point in the Secretary of State fixing the 
conditions of service? Why do you not trust the Government of India to 
fix these conditions of service? Is it your answer that the Government 
of India may so fix the conditions of service that nobody will be eligible 
to entoT the service? Surely not, because then the Government of India 
will be asked how they are fulfilling their promise of recruiting a certain 
]jerc(mi.age of Europeans. Surely they will bo forced to revise the condi- 
tions of service to make theiii more attractive, so that the cardinal principle 
to which they are already committed, namely, recruitment of a certain 
percentage of Europeans into theses services, can be carried out. Let me 
now visualise for myself how it will be w^orked out if the Government of 
India were in charge of recruitment. The Government of India lay down 
the conditions of service which means that they should recruit a certain 
number of Europeans, and, for this purpose, they will h:iv(^ to seek the help 
of the (ivil Service Examiners in England. I imagine that so far as 
the ('ivil Service is concerned, the Government of India for the pur- 
pose of recruitment of Europeans — or rather the recruitment of 
men from Great Britain — into this service will rely exactly on the 
same machinery which the Secretary of State relies upon, and the 
Government of India will ask the Civil Service Commissioners to help them 
in conducting the examination and get them a certain number, through 
the open door of competition in London, of English boys who will come 
for serving in the future Indian Civil Service of this country, and the condi- 
tions of this service will be laid down by the Government of India and 
it is in accordance with that that the English boys will come in. 
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Now, I come to the Police Service. At present there is no competitive 
examination, or there was a very limited competitive examination in 
England at one stage, but there is no competitive examination now. I 
take it that the Government of India will ask the High Commissioner in 
England to recruit to the Police Service men who are required from 
England to servo in this country. 

Then comes the question of control of the services. Now, let me say 
quite frankly, with some knowledge of the working of the dy archie system 
of Government, that the whole idea of control by Ministers is very often 
misunderstood. If Honourable Members think that Ministers can be auto- 
cratic and can do what they like with the civil servants, promote them, 
•depromote them, fine them and reduce them, they are entirely mistaken. 
Even the Honourable the Plome Member, who is supposed to be the most 
powerful Member of the Government of India, holding a very important 
portfolio, even he has not got that power. None of the Members of the 
Executive Council are autocratic and even so none of the Ministers are 
autocratic. I suggest that there is a machinery by which any grievances 
which these services may have in the manner that individuals are treated 
can be looked into. There is the Public Service Commission, and wherever 
such a body is set up, they can look into the grievances of the services. 
The White Paper provides for a Public Service Commission both in the 
Centre and in the Provinces. The example of Madras has not yet been 
followed by other Provincial Governments, and Public Services Commissions 
have not come into existence in many Provinces. What happens in our 
Province is that no Minister can recruit a single person either for the 
ministerial appointment or for superior appointments. There is no ques- 
tion of patronage in any Ministry. We in Madras recognise the evils of it, 
we have recognised it from the very start of responsible Government in this 
country; we had not to go through all those dark years which the demo- 
cratic Government in England had to go through before they realised the 
evils of patronage and the inconveniences to which Ministers were exposed 
on account of that patronage. We do not want that patronage, we want 
to keep far away from it, we want the Public Service Commission to be 
there to recruit to the All-India Services, both Indians and Europeans, 
whether it is working in India or whether it is working in London. We 
want the Public Service Commission to settle all disputes if they (Jo arise. 
We want the appeal to go from the civil servant to the Public ScWice 
Commission if there are any grievances in the matter. Where comes in 
the S(Hiretary of State? Why do you want the Secretary of State' to lay 
down the rules and the conditions of service? Why do you want an 
apT)e«al to lie to the Secretary of State? I ask my llonourabJe friend, 
Sir Henry Gidiiey, what these civil servants would lose if they are under 
the Government of India? I ask every Member of the. Civil Service 
presoTit here or outside the House, and I do hope that some civil servants 
present in this House will get up in this House and, if the Leader of the 
House will permit him, toll us exactly what their fears are. We are 
anxious to meet them more than half way, we are anxious to assure^ them 
that no position which they now occupy and no condition and no privilege 
that they now possess will be denied to them in future. We are anxious to 
tell the future servants and the future recruits that their position will be 
guaranteed from us and the Public Services Commission. Why do you 
want to interpose an authority whose methods may be open to question or 
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at any rate cannot have that searchlight of open criticism which the methods 
and the working of the Public Service Commission has, in whose decrees 
people will have less faith than in the decrees of the Public Service Com- 
mission? That is all that we want. "We W'ant the Government of India to 
lay down the conditions. We accept the percentage that is fixed as a 
matter of agreement between the future Government and the Secretary of 
State. AVe want tlie (.‘oiiditions of service to be laid down by the Govern- 
ment of India; and if those conditions are such that they do riot attract the 
requisite number of Europeans according to that agreement, we are even 
willing to consider that those conditions of service can be revised by a third 
party so that men can come to the services in an adequate number. But, 
having done all that, let the power of recruitment be in the hands of the 
Government of India for these two services and h^t all their grievances and 
all their complaints be addressed to a qimsi- judicial body like the Public 
Service Commission, the Central Public Service Commission and the Pro- 
vincial Public Service Commission. If you read the re.commendations of the 
White Paper, you will find that the appointment of Public Service Commis- 
sions is made by the Governor General. I think that for the Provincial 
Public Service C^ommission, the appointment is made by the Governor, but 
in any c*ase it is not the Ministry that will appoint the members of the 
Public Service Commissio?i. Therefore they are men in whom you have 
implicit confidence; the members of the Public Service Commission are 
chosen by your own Governors and by the Secretary of State so far as the 
Central Public Service Commission is concerned. Therefore, I ask, what is 
the apprehension? Let us not be at cross-purposes, you on the one hand 
trying all the time to think that we may not be fair to you, we on the other 
hand thinking that because you look to the Secretary of State for all your 
prerogatives and all your privileges, therefore there is some inherent antago- 
nism iDetweeii you and us. How can this ])rovincial autonomy work? How 
can these Ministers get on with their Legislatures? For, remember, after 
all they are between the devil and the doiq) sea. It is not an easy matter 
for a Minister, owing his seat to a majority in the Legislature, to conduct 
his affairs in such a way that he can kee{) his s(^at and yet carry on those 
principles, if that TiCgislature is constantly under tlie impression that he 
has no real control over the Civil Services whicli are working with him. I 
join TTiy friends in bearing testimony to the fact that, during the last 13 or 
14 years, it has been the experience of every one of us either in the Pro- 
vinces or in the (centre tliat, in the large majority of cases and in the over- 
whefniing number of cases, the civil servants have so conducted themselves 
that there is nothing to complain of from the point of view of the Ministers. 
But the psychological effect is different. If (he civil servant is given rules 
such as those in the appendix mid says that lie is to lool\ (dsewlnu’c for the 
remedy of all his grievances, it is that that we arc up against; it is that which 
we do’not want, and not in any antagonism,— let me repeat again,— to the 
S(*rvices, but fairness to ourselves and fairness to the services equally. If any 
other alternative suggestion is put forward as to how thrur j)osition can 
he further assured, we are willing to consider it. But if it is the idea that 
the Secretary of State can alonc^ intervene and protect them, that does 
Dot appeal to us and it ought not to appeal to TTonoiirable Members opposite 
who are civil servants; for, I am sure, Mr. President, that there are innu- 
merable cases where a civil servant has felt that the Secretary of State has 
let him down and has not considered his grievances appropriately or pro- 
perly. If only the civil servants can speak, — I was about to say if they can 
have voices, but they have voices though they are not allowed to speak. 
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if only they can speak, T am sure they will state that on a number of 
occasions they had far more grievances against the Secretary of State than 
against the Minister who has recommended them, against the Local Govern- 
ment who has recommended them for certain preferments and against even 
the Government of India which have forwai’ded their appeals for approval. 
Therefore, let not cither the civil servants or we on this side be under 
the impression that the Secretary of State like the Deus ex machina will do 
something wonderful for the services, protect them for all time and safe- 
guard all their legitimate interests. Nothing of the sort. Let us work in 
harmony, for the future of the services and the future of the Government 
of this country depends on harmonious work. 

Some of m y Honourable friends spoke as if the civil servants in no country 
lay down the (policy. Let me say this that it is all very well in theory to 
say that it is only the Ministers and the Cabinet that lay down the policy, 
but any one who knows the working of the system in Whitehall knows 
that the policy is really laid down by the civil servants, that the permanent 
Under- Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, for instance, knows more of 
foreign policy than the evanescent Foreign Minister who flits in and flits 
out and hardly has the opportunity or the talents to know all the threads 
of foreign diplomacy or be in a position effectively to intervene in these 
matters. It is the same case with reference to other matters. The Board 
of Trade, for instance, the Board of Education and even the India Office, — 
we know, we have had opportunities of looking behind the screen, and we 
know that the civil servant plays a very important part indeed, not merely 
in the humdrum mechanical day to day routine administration, but in lay- 
ing down policies, in developing policies and in showing his master what 
policies may be accepted. And I am sure that that will be the position 
in this country also. Every Minister wall roly on his public Secretariat to' 
help him in these matters; it is they that will have the opportunity of 
correlating all that knowledge which they have had through their years of 
service in the mufassil and in the Secretariat; and it is their policy that 
will ultimately bo accepted. It is true that a Minister will have a choice 
of policies, he may accept or he may not accept it; that is a different 
matter. But to say that civil servants will have nothing to do with the 
laying down of policies is to express a very inadequate appreciation of the 
whole system of Civil Service which is associated with the British Govern- 
ment and British methods of administration. • 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The Honour- 
able Member should conclude now. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I, therefore, desire to state 
that it is from the point of view of trying to bo as helpful as possible to 
the permanent services of this country that I support this motion; and I 
will only conclude by saying that it is essential that the recruiting autho- 
rity, the authority that lays down the conditions of service, should be the 
Government of India for these two services, and that all adequate protec- 
tion can be afforded to these future recruits through a Public Service Com- 
mission wffiich wnll be fully authorised to examine their grievances and 
redress them. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member): Sir, I need hardly 
remind the House that the proposals of His Majesty's Government in 
regard to the new Constitution which have been embodied in the White 
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Paper are now before the Joint Select Committee of Pi|rli?^^nt and the 
matter which is raised by my Honourable friend, Sir l^ri Singh Gour*8 
ip.otion may to that extent be said to have passed out of the hands of the 
Government of India. I hope, therefore, that the House will not expect 
pe to express definite opinions on policy and I trust that they will not 
press to a division any desire to censur© the Government of India in 
connection with anything that 1 may say. 

N. :i^. Joshi (Nominated Non- Official) : Are they not responsible 
for the White Paper? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I propose, Sir, if it will meet with 
the wishes of the House, that this debate should be forwarded for the 
information of the Secretary of State. It is perfectly true that the 
Secretary of State is aware of many of the points that have been raised 
this morning, because my Honourable friend, Sir llari Singh Gour, was 
himself present at the meetings of the Joint Select Committee at an earlier 
stage and was able to put his points very fully himself to the Secretary 
of State. I am glad that we have had this debate, for it has enabled 
the JJouse, and, particularly, if I may say so, my Honourable friend, 
Diwan Bahadur llamas wami Mudaliar, to show that their attitude 
towards the services is a friendly and a fair attitude, and is not in any 
way inspired by feelings of hostility, and I think it is very important that 
that should go out to this country and to the people in England. I 
should like to make a few comments myself with reference to the various 
points that have been raised this morning. 

In the first place, with regard to the function of the services, I would 
say that the function of the services strictly speaking 
is to carry out the policies laid down by the Government. To 
some extent that fimction is obscured under the present conditions, 
because certain individual members of these services happen to be in a 
position of some authority in regard to the formulation of policy. As the 
House is aware, it is one of the cardinal features in the proposals 
contained in the White Paper that those members of the services should 
no longer remain in those positions (Laughter), and if it should 
imfortunately happen that my Honourable friend to my right (Sir Frank 
Noyce) and I myself should disappear from our existing positions, pos- 
sibly that might help to clarify the real functions of the service to which 
w^ belong. At the same time, there is a great dcfil of truth in what my 
Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, said that though the 
services do not have the actual control of policy, they naturally, if they are 
efficient and know their w^ork, have considerable influence in the shaping 
of policy; and in that connection I would ask the House to remember 
how immensely important it is to the effective running of the machinery 
of the country that you should have contented and efficient services. 
There is perhaps in some quarters an idea that the machine runs itself. 
It works very smoothly as a rule, and there is an idea that a machine 
that runs smoothly runs automatically. For instance in the case of, we 
will say, a motor car, a person like myself w’ho Imows very little about 
machinery gets into a car and knows that if he moves certain levers 
certain results follow, and is apt to assume that all that is required is that 
he should move the levers and that nothing then can go wrong. There 
is a certain danger that Honourable Members, who have not been 
intimately connected with the administration, should think that in the 
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future .‘ill that the Ministers have to do will be to get into the car, to 
move certain levers and the machine will run on automatically by itself. 
But it is necessary to remember that, for the ellicient working of a 
service, careful organisation, thought and hard and honest work are 
required, and that unless you have all the iparts of the machine working 
effectively and wholeheartedly, when the Minister presses a lever, the 
machine will not work. Whatever form of Government there may be, we 
require really efficient services and I think wc require them particularly 
at a time when the form of Government is being changed. For that 
reason 1 do feel it is most necessary to maintain relations of friendliness 
and good feeling between the services and the political classes into whose 
hands more and more the actual power will pass. 

With regard to the particular criticisms that have been made on the 
proposals contained in the White Paper, 1 find a certain difference of 
opinion — I do not know whether I should say a confusion of thought — in 
relation to the various demands that have been put forward. Admittedly 
the normal constitutional position is that a Government should have full 
control over the services working under it. The question is whether in 
the position that is going to face the country when His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s proposals are completed, the time has come for making any 
large and fundamental and irrevocable change in the system of recruit- 
ment and control of a few of the moat vital services in the country. My 
Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, pressed the view that, while 
recruitment of Europeans for the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Police should continue and in fact all India recruitment should continue 
for those services, the recruitment should be carried out by the Govern- 
ment of India. On that x^^***^^ I do not think he a>ppears to be in 
agreement with my Honourable friend. Sir Hari Singh Gour, who, if he 
subscribes to the memorandum put forward by the British Indian 
delegation to the Joint Parliamentary Committee, ai)x^(jars to wish that 
recruitment on an all India basis should cease, that recruitment should 
be transferred to the Provinces and that the Provinces should be left 
entirely free to decide on the conditions that they would offer to their 
recruits and to decide whether or not they should recruit Europeans in 
future. That illustrates one of the difficulties and obscurities in the 
present situation. We liave, for instance, the report of the Services 
Sub-Committee. That Sub-Committee recommended by a majority fhat 
the recruitment of Europeans should continue; they recommended by a 
majority that the recruiting authority sliould be the Government of 
India. In fact, the proposals put forward today by my Honourable 
friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, are practically the proposals of the 
majority of the Services Sub-Committee; but I do not find that those are 
the proposals put forward in the Joint Memorandum, for the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, and 1 must say, if I were to expre^ss a 
personal view, that I do feel it a little difficult to contemplate under the 
Constitution pictured in the White Paper the Government of India or 
the Federal Government controlling the recruitment for what are in 
effect services working in the Provinces, because the relations of the 
Federal Government, as pictured in the White Paper, with the Provinces 
are very different to the relations of the present Government of India, 
with the present Provincial Governments. We have now in the Govern- 
ment of India certain powers of superintendence and control over the 
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f>rovineial Governments. I do not find those powers expressed in the 
Constitution as stated in the White Paper. Therefore, Sir, it would 
appear to me that if any outside authority is required to control or to 
protect these services in the l?rovinces, it is constitutionally very difiB- 
cult to })ut that power into the Federal Government, and that the natural 
course would be to give those powers to tlie Secretary of State. 1 should 
like the House to reflect on that point, — either no controi, no protection 
at all. or if there is to be control and protection, then 1 would suggest 
that conslitutionally the protection and control would naturally be 
exorcised by th(‘. Secretary of State as representing the authority of 
Parliament. 

While my friend. Sir Hari Singh Gour, was speaking, 1 was not 
quite sure whether he had altogether reconciled himself to the 

^ position that the existing members of the services should 

continue to possess their existing rights ... 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Certainly. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: But some of his arguments suggested 
to my mind that he was overlooking the fact that there are a considerable 
number of members of the I. C. S,. and the Indian Police in our services 
today and that they will, on his own proposals, continue to receive the 
protection of the Secretary of State. Now, Sir, if the picture which he 
drew or suggested of Ministers unable to carry through or formulate 
effectively their policy, because the servants w'ho were to carry out the 
policy were not under their control, that, I am afraid, would be inherent 
in any prot)osalri wliicli did not contemplate the complete abolition of 
the existing members of the services and their dismissal from India 
tomorrow. I think, Sir, I noticed m several speeches a suspicion that 
Ministers will not bo able to carry out their policy, because the members 
of the services have, in exceptional circumstances, an appeal to some 
outside authority. Well, Sir, I think the answer to that is contained in 
the passage which my friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, himself read out to 
the House at the beginning of the debate, a passage from the Keport of 
the Lee Commission which went round the whole of India making very 
careful inquiries into the organization of the services and the relations 
between the services and the existing Governments. What tlicy feaid was 
“Ministers themselves have told us that the all -India oflicers serving 
under* them have, with negligible exceptions, given most loyal support 
in carrying out their policies''. Well, Sir, if that was the experience 
of Ministers in 1924, I do not see why the Ministers of the future should 
expect any different result. I would, therefore, ask the House to 
dismiss from their minds finy idea that, bccniisc the services are to have 
certain rights, which they at prcsciiit have, personal rights, rights 
of appeal where they may think that they have been unreasonably 

treated, that because those rights are to continue, therefore the Ministers 
will not be able to carry out their own policy and will not receive from 
^he services perfectly loyal support. 

There is one other point which has been touched upon in the course of 
the debate, and that is the suggestion contained in the White Paper that 
while recruitment on an all-India basis should continue for five years 
lifter the introduction of the new Constitution, there should at the end' 
of that period be an inquiry as to the future of recruitment. That, Sir, 
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if I may express a persoual opinion, seems to me to be a reasonable 
proposition. Tho ffict is, there have been even this morning very varying 
opinions expressed as to whether, for instance, we want to continue 
European recruitment. I can see many Members in this House who 
would say ‘‘with the introduction of the reforms, cease to recruit 
Europeans*’, others would say “continue to recruit them”. Questions 
like that and questions of control are very difficult to decide until we 
have the facts before us. Now, Sir, at present we have not before us 
all these facts. Until we have seen the actual operation of the new 
Constitution, whatever it may be, we are not really in a position to say 
which is the right solution for the future development and recruitment 
of the services, and it seoma to mo a wise provision that we should observe 
the facts and have the facts before us before a final and irrevocable 
decision is taken as to the future of the services which are after all the 
key services for the whole machinery of Government in India, whoever 
may be directing that Government. 

Now, Sir, 1 hope 1 have made my own personal views on this matter 
phiin to the House, and as I have said at the beginning, the Govern- 
ment will be very glad to forward a copy of this debate to the Secretary 
of State, but I would suggest to the House that they should not press 
this motion against us and censure us in a matter which is at the present 
moment under the consideration of the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament. 

Sir Hari Singh dour: Sir, my Honourable friend, the Home Member, 
has evaded the main issue. Th© question with which wc are concerned 
is the attitude of tho Government of India on this vital question, and 
when we tabled this cut motion, it was with a view to ascertaining the 
view of the Government of India on the future of the All-India Services. 
The Honourable the Home Member has given expression to what he 
called his personal views. It may be that those views are the echo of 
the views of tho Government of India, but he did not commit 
the Government of India to his views. In that position we 
have no option but to censure the Government of India for not coming 
into line with the popular opinion in this country to the effect that the 
public opinion of all communities and classes .... 

Sir HulLammad Ya^ub: Not all. 

Sir ^ari Singh dour: Hindus and Muslims in any case .... 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: No, not all. 

Sir Hari Singh dour: .... unite in demanding that we should iin“ 
mediately go into tho question of the futiu-e of the All-India Services. 
Sir, we are not at the present moment concerned with the next question 
that would arise as to wdicther the future services in India should be 
recruited by tho Government of India or by the Provinces. 

My Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Earaaswami Mudaliar, inclines 
to the view that the future services in India should be recruited by the 
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Government of India, and the Joint Memorandum inclines to the view 
that the future services should be recruited by the Provinces. I may 
point out that that view of the Joint Memorfindum was very largely 
influenced by the Despatch of the Government of India themselves. In 
their Despatch on the Simon Commission report, at page 184, paragraph 
204, the Government of India said : 

“Wc do not consider that any intermediate position between recruitment by tho 
Secretary of State and provincialiaation is likely to prove satisfactory.” 

That was the view of the Government of India. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : They have 
ap'eud with the Honourable Member's view, then why does he want to 
censure them? (Laughter.) 

• I ! ! 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: They do not agree with me at all. That was the 
view of the Government of India in 1929. 

♦ ! 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I should explain that the Government 
of India have not changed their view on that point. 

* I 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: The Govenimont of India have not changed their 
view on that point and that is our grievance. Only two alternatives were 
before the Government of India — ^recruitment and control by the Secretary 
of State, or by the Provinces, — and they were in favour of recruitment 
and control by the Secretary of State, and it is upon that point that we 
arc at issue with the Government of India. Sir, the Honourable the Home 
Member has alluded to two facts upon which I should like to make my 
own position perfectly clear. The first point that he raised was whether 
this side of the House had any intention of qualifying the rights which 
tlie existing members of All-India Services enjoy. I submit that we have 
made it abundantly clear on numerous occasions speaking from this side 
of the House that there is not one elected Member in the Legislative 
Assembly who would deny the existing members of All-India Services their 
existing and accruing rights to which they have become entitled, but the 
only question is, what are their existing and accruing rights. 

s 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chcfcty) : The Honour- 
able Member must now conclude. 


Sir Hari Singh Gour: And on that point we are at issue with the White 
Paper. The second point which Sir Henry Gidney and others seem to 
have raised was, do we want an element of Europeans in the All-India 
Services? On that point I have said that the Provinces must be left free 
to decide for themselves as to the composition of their services, and we 
do not wish to burden the Provinces by any statement of our own whether 
they should or should not have Europeans in their services. Sir, in view 
of the fact that we have had no satisfactory reply from the Government 
of India, and they have not, as a matter of fact, either acceded to or 

c 
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even acquiesced in the views wo have expressed, I have no option but to 
divide the House on my motion. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non -Muhammadan Urban): Does 
the Honourable Member mean to say that the Government of India can 
express a view here against the Secretary of State whatever they may feel 
or think? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Then we censure them. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The ques- 
tion is : 

“TiuiL tho dpJiiiind under the head ‘Executive (Jouncil* b© reduced by Rs. 100.*’ 


It is perl laps the duty of the Chair to explain to the House the signifi- 
cance ol this vote. Hie object of Sir Hari Singh Gour is to censure the 
G o verm j lent tor not supporting the point of view urged by himself and his 
friends on the question ol‘ the reorganisation of the public services under 
the proposed hcdcral Constitution. If this motion is carried, it would 
mean that by a majority the House not merely censures the Government 
but sup])orts the point of view of Sir Hari Singh Gour and his friends. If 
the motion is negatived, it means that the House does not support the 
contention of Sir Hari Singh Gour and his friends, and that is a point 
which Honouj’ablc Members must keep in view, and keeping that point 
in view the House will now decide whether it will go to a division or not. 
The question is : 

“That the dcnijind under tbo head ‘Executive Council’ ba reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The Assembly divided: 


AYES— 37. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 
Abdiir Ivnbiin, Sir. 

Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 

Bhuput Sing, Mr. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath, 

Cl our. Sir Hari Singh. 

Harbans Singh Brar, Sirdar, 

Hari Raj Svvarup, Lai a. 

Isra. Chandhri. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jehangir, Sir Cowasji. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Jo«;hi, Mr. N. M. 

Krishnamachariar, Raja Bahadur G. 
Lahiri Chaudhury. Mr. D. K. 
Lnlchand Nnvalrai, Mr. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

Mody, Mr. H. P. 

Mndniiar, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Ramaswami. 


Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. , 
Parma Naiid, Bhai. 

Pa til Rao Bahadur B. L. 

Puri, Mr. Goswami M. R. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Reddi, Mr. P. G. 

Iloddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 
Roy, Rai Bahadur Sukhraj. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sarda, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas. 
Son, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 

Shafee Daoodi, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Sinerh. Mr. Gaya Prasad. 
Sitaramaraja, Mr. B. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 
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Abdul Aziz, Khun Bahadur Mian. 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik, 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhore The Honourable Sir Joseph. 

Cliatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Clayton, Mr. H. B. 

Cox, Mr, A. R. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Darwin, Mr. J. H. 

Dillon, Mr. W. 

Gidncy, Licut.-Colonel Sir Henry. 

Graham, Sir Tyanoclot. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

Haig, Tho Honourable Sir Harry. 
llaiHv, Mr. G. S. , 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hoekenhull, Mr. F. W. 

Hiiflson, Sir Leslie. 

Irwin, Mr. C. J 

Ishwarsingji, Nawab Naharsingji. 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 

Ismail Klian, Haji Chjiiidbiiry Muliam- 
mad. 

.Tames, Mr. P. F. 

Jawaliar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Sir. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. H. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir 
Brojendra. 


Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mujumdar, Sardar G. N. 

Mukharji, Mr. D. N. 

Mukherjee, llai Bahadur S. G. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
O’Suilivan, Mr. D. N. 

Pandit, Kao Bahadur S. R. 

Rahuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Rajah, Raja Sir Vasudeva. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 
Ramakrishna, Mr. V. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Row, Mr. K. Sanjiva. 

Hyan, Sir Thomas. 
iSarmu, Mr. R. S. 

Schuster, The IRuiour :ble Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Slier Mnhsimmad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 

Sloan. Mr. T. 

Sohan Singh, Sirdar. 

Stndd, Mr. E. 

Suhrawardy, Sir Abdulla-al-Milmun. 
Talib Mehdi Khan, Nawab Major 
Malik. 

Tottenham. Mr. G. R. F. 
Wilayatullah, Khan Rahadur H. M. 
I Yakub, Sir Muhammad, 

j Yam in Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 


Tlio motion was negatived. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Limcb till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The A«=seTnbly re-asscmbled after Lunch at Half Past Two of tho Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shnnmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 

Nrcrssity of Expediting the Constitutional Reforms. 

Baja Bahadur O. Erishnamachariar: Sir, I beg to move: 

“Tluit tho dcrnimd under the hc.ad ‘Executive Coiinrir be reduced by Rs. 100.** 

My object in moving this motion is to discuss the necessity of expediting 
the Constitutional Picforms. At the outset, I desire to lay before you the 
scope of my cut motion, because I do not want that we should enter into a 
rambling and roving discussion of irrelevant matters; at least so far as my 
purpose is concerned, ib is this. I do not intend to propose to go into the 
merits of the various proposals as desired to be modified, or as repudiated, 
or as accepted by the various parties and individuals in the country. I 
want that the Reforms whatever they may be, in view and in the light 
of what I am going to submit hereafter, should be brought into existence 
as early as possible and that we in India should not be left in any doubt 
as to the position of His Majesty's Government in connection with this. 
That is the scope of my motion, but in restraining myself and in discuss- 
ing the Reforms it is not that I have no complaints against individual 
proposals in the White Paper, but what I submit very respectfully is this 
that, so far as the proposals are concerned, we have been at it for nearly 

c 2 
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five years. Three Round Table Conferences have sat as a preliminary to 
the formulation of the proposals in the White Paper and our representa- 
tives, who went from here, discussed the whole thing from all points of 
view so that, before the proposals in the White Paper were formulated, 
neither the Secretary of State nor His Majesty’s Government can say that 
they had not got any particular or clear idea of what we wanted. Now, 
after the proposals in the White Paper were formulated, w’e in this Assem- 
bly liave had an opportunity to discuss the whole thing, and although the 
time at our disposal was not very large and although we should have 
discussed it at greater huigth and with more definiteness, yet, in so far as 
tin’s House is concerned, vv(? have had the opportunity of formulating our 
opinions and of telling the British Government exactly what we consider 
to be necessary if these White Paper proposals arc to be accepted. Then, 
the Joint J\ar]iamentary (’ommittee was constituted, and, again, our repre- 
sentatives have been called, some of them to sit along with the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee and others to be examined as witnesses. Sir, 
between these persons, viz., the witnesses that we»*e examined and our 
own representatives who sat on that Joint Parliamentary Committee, T 
think every phase of every objection that could possibly or impossibly be 
Buggested has been discussed and discussed threadbare. If one looks at 
the voluminous evidence recorded of the cross-examination of the Secretary 
of St.it.', especially the cross-examination by my Honourable and esteemed 
friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour — ^whose indefatigable and indomitable energy 
led him to probe into all the dark rceosses of the proposals contained in 
the White Paj)er (Loud Applause), — think it is impossible for any man 
claiming even a small measure of intelligence to say that he has not under- 
stood what our standpoint is in regard to the Wliite Paper. Again, there 
is the memorandum submitted by the Riglit Honourable Dr. Sapru who 
had taken a leading part in these proposals and diseussions prior to the 
White Paper, — to whose labours flic Cbainnan, Lord Sankey, gave a just 
tribute the other day; and, lastly, there is the joint memor.andum of tlie 
British Indian Delegation. 

Now, if these papers liave not given any idea of what exactly the Indian 
people W'ant with regard to the proposals for general Constitutional Reforms, 
then I am afraid that any amount of dis(‘nssion here within the time-limit 
you have prescribed is not going to clarify the issue any further. That 
is my reason why I did not enter into the details of the merits of the 

question, and not because I had not anything to say about it. tlow, 

having said that, one or two matters that have got to be remembered is 
that, in so far as the proposals are concerned, excepting for these modifica- 
tions that they \vanted, so far no party which has been called into consul- 
tation has decid(^dly stated that they w^erc not going to w^u-k these Reforms 
at all. They simply stated some conditions and directions in which 

improvement was sought. Sir, apart from what wc demanded in asking 

that the Reforms should be expedited, I want His Majesty’s Government 
to remember two very important pronouncements made. The first is His 
Majesty’s Message at the time when this Assembly was first constituted, 
in which His Majesty said: • 

“TTor years, it may be for generations, patriotic and loyal Indians have dreamt of 
S.waraj for their Motherland. Today you have the beginnings of Swaraj within my 
Empire and widest scope and ample opportunity for progress to the liberty which my 

Dominions sajof.*’ > 
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That, Sir, is the condition upon which we began to work this Assembly 
^nd that is the condition upon which further proposals liave been enunciat- 
ed. Then, in winding up the proceedings of the liound Table Conference^ 
the Prime Minister at that time — it was the Labour Government then — 
•stated : 

“The view of Ilis Majesty’s Government is that the responsibility for the Govern- 
ment of India should he laid upon Legislatures, Central and J’rovincial, with such 
nrovishms as inav be necessary to guarantee, during a period of transition, the obser- 
vance of certain* obligations and to meet other special circiitnstiinccs and also with 
such guarantees as are required by the minorities to protect their iiolitical liber- 
ties and rights. 

Then, he proceeded to say : 

“As retrards finan(e, the transfer of financial responsibility must necessarily be 
subieit to*^siich conditions as will ensure the fulfilment of the obligations incurred 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India and the maintenance unim- 
paired of the financial stability and credit of India.” 

Tlien he hoped that all these things would come to pass, and, again, 
at the end of the Second Hound Table C’onferenee, 1 think the same state- 
ment was made, and the later pronouncements of the British Government 
also were in effect cxactl\ the same as what the Prime Minister made on 
the first oc(?asion. What I submit is this that, in asking you to expedite 
the Reforms, I want you to remember every bit of representation that 
has been made by our represcutativ(j and you should also remember what 
>011 yourself have told us. Take all these things into consideration, come 
to a reasonable conclusion and expedite the Reforms so as not to keep 
us in any uncertain mood, that is my request. You said that you wanted 
safeguards. All right, keep the safeguards for the transitional period 
and work upon the conditions that you wish to impose with two objectives. 
Firstly, that those conditions do not militate against the development of 
India's position on the road to Dominion Status. 1 suppose that is what 
is really meant, but I am afraid to say that because there might be a 
censure motion against this House in the House of (commons. The next 
condition is that th(‘SO safeguards should bo in the iutc'rests of India. These 
two conditions wo have accroptod and we are quite prepared to meet .you. 
The White Paper proposal also stated that as a prcliminar.y to the insuring 
of responsibility at the Centre you should pass the Reserve Bank Bill and 
we have done it. Of course, we did put up a fight, but the result is that 
the Reserve Bank Bill has been passed in aeeordance mainly with the 
proposals and suggestions made by you, so that on our side we have per- 
forrned all the obligations that were laid upon us in order to insure the 
coming of the Reforms into existence as early ns y)ossible. 

Sir, the Round Table Conference suggested the formation of certain 
Committees for investigating certain points. Those Committees have sat; 
they have investigated the respective points; they have submitted their 
elaborate reports and ihcv have been b(ffore His Majesty’s Government 
now for some time. Under these circumstences, I respectfully ask that 
having all the materials before you and these reforms being framed in the 
nature and with respect to the submissions you have approved of, an early 
<lecision should be arrived' it. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in the memorandum 
that he submitted to the Joint Parliamentary Committee began by saying: 

“It will thus appear that the process of examination has already covered a consL- 
both in India and in England and early decisions are anxiously awaited 
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Sir, I have read out his statement, because I entirely agree with it 
and I was afraid that I would not be able to put it myself in the nice 
language that he has done. Further on he says : 


flio further urge that the time factor should not be lost sight of. During 

/ n already stated. Commissions, Committees and Confovenoes 

I recognise the value of caution and 
prudence m building up a constitution for a vast country like India, T would also 
emphasise the dangers of delay. In short, I suggest that the ccjnstituiion should 
come into operation as far as the provinces are concerned towa?*ds the end of 1Q34 
and every attempt should be made to make the constitution at the Centre function one 
year later. 


Further on, he says : 

further prolongation of the stages or periods of probation can only result 
in diverting the attention and energy of the people of India from fruitful and 
constructive channels to agitation, struggle, dissipation of energy and increasing 
estrangement between the Government and the people.** 


Sir, for some time past we have been under the heels of the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement and those of us who have lived in the villages know 
exactly the trouble that we have been undergoing. Fortunately that move- 
ment has now subsided, but there is another and a more dangerous and a 
more insidious movement that has come into existence. Sir, some people 
openly declare communism and others, under the cloak of all sorts of senti- 
ments and fcioliugs, religious and oilierwise, also preach communism. They 
preach things which lead you to communism and to nowlieve. Ai’c you 
going to allow this sort of unrest to go on calmly looking upon it? Do 
you want us to wait until it is too late and then abuse everybody all round, 
because they did not (jo-operato with you and they did not agree with 
you as to repressive legislation. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Tlie Hon- 
oural)le Member must address the Chair and not have the whole speech 
in the second person, tt is ])erinissiblo to address the (Tovorimicnl once 
or twice, but the whole sfx'cch should not be delivered in that strain. 

' Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I will now address yon. Sir. 
Once I was told l).v your predecessor, when I addressed him, that life was 
not concerned at all/ and ho asked me not to trouble him about it- As 1 
am not acquainted with tlie Parliamentary procedure, 1 hope you will 
kindly excuse me. But, 1 promise that T will hereafter address you and 
I will bring all the abuses on you and wdll leave the Cioveriimcnt alone. 
(Laughter.f What I submit is 'this that this is what is happening in the 
country and it is impossible for my Honourable friend, the Home Member, 
whoso source of information extends to the whole length and breadth of 
the country, to say that lie is not acquainted with this insidious move- 
ment that has been started. 1 am afraid it will immediately catch the 
imagination of the people who are hungry and who do not know what it is to 
have two meals a day and whose number is 40 millions. Therefore, for 
God's sake do something and do expedite the Reforms. T do not know 
what His Majesty’s Government think about the advice tendered by the 
Government of India, but I know this that whenever an inconvenient ques- 
tion is raised in the House of Commons about the action of the Government 
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of India, the Secretary of State always says: We must rely upon the 
man on the spot. But, I have a suspicion that when suggestions go from* 
here, they sometimes do not suit the taste of the Secretary of State or 
some of his advisers. In the course of the discussion in the Select Com- 
mittee on the Beserve Bank Bill, certain proposals were made and they 
were cabled to the Secretary of State. And what was cabled in reply? 
Not the substance to be put in Sir George Schuster’s own felicitous 
language but ho would insist upon his own language being reproduced here. 
That is the way they rely upon the man on the spot. T do not know 
what their attitude is, but what I w^oiild submit is that if you mean ta 
rely upon the man on the spot, then rely upon him. I do hope that they 
will make a real attempt, genuine attempt, to solve this question imme- 
diately rather than go on considering it for an indefinite length of time. 

Sir, the next witness that 1 call in support of my suggestion is the 
Honourable Sir Maneckji Badabhai, the President of the Council of State. 
Speaking yesterday at the Dinner given to His Excellency the Viceroy, 
he said: 

“1 have referred to this matter only because T firmly believe that any undue 
«}p prolonged delay in inaujifiirating the new Constitution may lead to general dis- 
appointment and will spread dissatisfaction and discontent.** 


TJiat, Sir, is from the mouth of a gentleman whosc^ great pride is that 
he has got in an extraordinary measure the virtue of silent and moderating 
criticism. I tliink T need not call a stronger witness and although I 
nm guilty of impatient loquacity, my only regret is that that term is 
c^liplied to the entire Assembly, because it is rather hard on our friends 
on the lYeasury Benches that having observed strict silence and not 
opening their mouths and say what they have got to say, they still are 
accused, becuiuse the Assembly as a whole is accused tliat they are guilty 
of impatient loquacity. Wheihor it is due to me or to oth(*r persons, [ 
shall not be guilty of any further loquacity, though I am certainly 
-impatient. 

Having now called witnesses in the athrmativo that these 
lleforms must be expedited, and having told you, Sir, what in my humblo 
opinion would be the constuiucnce. in the country of not expediting the 
Ih^forms, I have also got one or two matters to bring to your notice and 
that i?? that if you do not exiiedite those Refomis, we will have an invasion 
oT fliese ubiquitous Tory Members of Parliament or otlierwist' froTu Engl ind. 
You remember. Sir, the other day that you convened a meeting at which 
nil of us had the honour of being invited, and a gentleman, by the name of 
Captain' Cazalet, Conservative 1\1.P., for Chippenham — he came and he saw 
nnd whah d.d he do? Whether he conquered us or was conquered by us, 
this is w'hat he says and with the last portion T entirely agree. He says 
“if you do not bring into existence these Beforrns, our trade will be lost 
nnd our Empire will be lost”. I am glad he said that. But at the same 
time he records a statement that the country as a whole is prepared to 
work the White Paper scheme. That is rather unjust and unkind of him. 
Some of us who were present at the meeting do not remember to have said 
fhat we are going to support the White Paper scheme- I do not think 
anyone of us said that. However, T ain quite prepared to excuse this gentle- 
fnati for saying that, because he also warned the people of England and his 
own party people that if these Beforrns dcj not come, the Indian Empire will 
be lost. I know that it will create a trouble in the minds of Mr. Winston 
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Churchill, because, he wants to keep India for the benefit of England. 
He docs not want to lose India. This is not the end of the agony, that 
is only the beginning, because yesterday’s newspapers say that there iy 
going to be a Tory Coinmission to eiKpiire into, what ^ It says: 

“The next group of visitors to India will roach Bombay on the 8th instant. 
It will consist of tlirco Members of Parliament led by Lord Lyniington, a Torv 
politician 36 years old and strong Imperialist.” 

So it will be observed that youth is not at a discount. Much water 
has flowed under the bridge until the younger Pitt repudiated the atro- 
cious crime of being a young man : 

“The Seci’elary of tlio delegation will be Mr. D. Madbava Rao, Indian correspondent 
of the Afornint/ 

— Wliat a fine novvspMf)er and what a fine set of gentlemen coming 
out to find out what the position in India is. On the top of 
that, a gentleman, who is the correspondent of the Morning Post, 
accompanies them. 1 do not know wliat the individual views of this 
correspondoTit are, hut 1 know Ji- little bit of the views of the Morning 
Post, and it is rather ominous that these three gentlemen should com- 
bine to eiupiirc into the question of granting of Reforms for India. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: But IVIr. Madhava Rao, the Indian corres- 
pondetit of the Morning Post belongs to your Province. 

Baja Bahadur 6. Brishnamachariar: That does not matter. Accord- 
ing to the Hindu religion, wc also worship the God of Death, and that 
does not mean that you arc all anxious to go and hug and embrace 
him. That is nothing. The newspaper report further goes on — 

“a paper wnicb has coii'jisstcntly attacked tlie policy of .«?elf-g()Vornment for India 
from the days of Mr. Montagu, The niem)»crs will tour India and secure evidence on 
one important issue amongst otli-ers : Is tlieie any wbole-bcarted support for the Hoaro 
scheme Jimong Indian politii’ians ? Sir Samuel Hoaro claims that there is satisfaction 
in India over the White Paper scheme. The lo^nriington group want to test the truth 
of that claim.*’ 

This is the next stage of the agony iluit wc would be put to when 
these Tory ]\I.P. ’s led hy this .young Indian tours the country. I do not 
'know wdiat they fire going to say eventually. But, I know this that 
coming from the source from which thev come, I am perfectly sure that 
they will tell the people of England that India does not support the 
White Pfiper scheme find so why should England waste a lot of money 
in inaugurating the Beforms. They would fall in line with Mr. 
Churchill/. In making those observations, I entirely realise the diffi- 
culties in which the Secretary of State is* placed. On the one hand, 
there is Mr. Churchill and his party who has tabled a motion agfu’nst 
him that they will have nothing of these Beforms at all, on the other 
hand, the people in India say, we do not want your proposals, we want 
more, and, in this predicament I gix'atly sympathise with the Secretary of 
State in his position. 

Those of us who have read Mr. Montagu’s Indian diary know that 
outside all these things there are a good many other things that tht' 
Secretary of State has got to fear and they, Sir, are the friends of news- 
papers. If .you read Mr. Montagu's diary regarding the last stage of his 
stay in India, he particularly asks his Secretary riot to antagonise a certain 
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geL’tJeman, because he was a great friend of the Editor of the London 
Tivtt'S and he might create trouble when he goes back. Those who have 
read Mr. Montagu's diary will find this in the record of his doings during 
liis stay in Delhi. So, if you are going to govern a huge Empire, all this 
is part of the day’s work. Ilemember what the Sovereign has ])ledged to 
us, remember what the Prime Minister as the head of two (Tovernments, 
llio Labour Government and tlie Nationalist Governinent has told us, 
remember what all otlier people have said, and do not try to wliittle down 
tlio pledges that you have given because a censure motion lias been tabled 
against an unfortunate (governor who came to India only the other day. 
lie seems to have won golden opinions in his Presidency and he sent a 
message of an innocuous nature to the Sind Boy-Scouts and outcomes a 
censure motion in the House of Commons at the suggestion of our old 
friend, Mr. Churchill. That sort of mentality will not do. The English 
people should clearly understand that if they are going to lake the sug- 
gestions of all these Tory M. P.’s who are touring the country, we are not 
going to stand any such thing. They must rely on tlu*. peophi on the 
S[)ot. Othcrw’ise what is the use of their sending these people here? I 
would respectfully invite ilie British nation, wliosc heart is qiiiie sound, 
not lo bo led away by these ])e()])lo either for self interest or for personal 
pi(pie or whatev(U‘ it Jnay he, not to he led away hy the ojiinions of these 
|)(‘ 0 ])le, but to be guided by their own representatives u])on whom they 
r('ly and whom they have sent here to govern India and also give weight to 
ihe representations of the people of India. You have called certain of our 
[jooplc as representatives {it (lie Conferences and they told you exactly 
what we want. All the time all the roj)resentatives were saying that India 
docs not want to go out of the Empire, we want to be within the Common- 
wealth and work for the good of India. Not co-operation at your dictation, 
but co-operation as two e([ual men would desire one from the other. ' That, 
Sir, is the position which 1 respectfully submit for the consideration of 
Government, and I ask that they should support me in this matter. Be- 
cause, do they not know the position in the country? It is upon that 
ground that I put it, and there should not be inueli difficulty in their 
seeing eye to eye with me in this matter. 

Lastly, T will say one thing. I do not mind whether you dissolve this 
3 pm Asscmibly or you continiio it. But I w^ant to be told exactly 
what the j)ositiori is going to he. If you are going to dissolve 
I lie Assembly, tell us that you are going to do it; and if you arc not going 
to dissolve the Assembly, tell us that you arc not going to do it; hecaiise, 
fighting an election, specially under existing conditions, in the Provinces 
is a somewhat difficult and expensive affair, and we ought to wake betimes 
'o see what we are going to do, assuming that we wrmt to come back 
again to this Assembly, (kmscquently, T respectfully submit that Govern- 
uient should make a pronouncement upon that. 1 know they will say that 
it is witliin the province of tlie Governor General, but I do not believe 
in that fiction, and T will tcfl you why. Of course T do not dispute that it 
does lie within the Governor General’s discretion and Ik^ does exercise that 
discretion. But there is such a thing as a Constitution and there is such 
a thing as constitutional procedure. For instance, when people were in- 
vited to the Round Table Conference, there was a complaint made that 
some other persons were not invited. Government said that it was the 
Secretary of State that had invited them. Do they ask us to believe that 
the Secretary of State over there knew exactly who we are and whom we 
represent and whom not to invite, and all that? No, Sir, that sort of 
thing will never do. (Laughter.) It is rather slim and it does not go 
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down our throat. Consequently, do not take us to be babies. We can 
understand the thing, only we do not say so, because, according to an 
ancient Sanskrit sloh'a^ where wc w’ant to be friends, we must never enter 
into a discussion. You takc^what he says or he takes what you say. 

Lastly, Sir, I will conclude with the recital of one small story in con- 
nection with the repudiation of pledges. A shepherd, with a huge flock, 
was caught in the middle of a storm and prayed to God, “Oh, God, if 
you save my flock, T will iomorrow give you one goat in sacrifice’*. His 
wife was behind him and said, “How can you afford to lose one goat?” 
W'ell, Sir, having attended dramatic performances, you know such a thing 
as saying aside. This shepherd made a sound of saying aside, “Let the 
flock he saved, and T am not going to give one liair to God Almighty”. 
(Laughter.) Ho not talie that line, and that, Sir, is my respectful sub- 
mission. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietiv): Cut motion 
moved: 

.riiat thp doniaiifl under the head ‘Kxcciiti\e (\)unf*il’ he reduced hy Tls. 100.” 

Bhai Parma Nand (Arnhala Jlivision: Non-Muhamtnadan): Sir, I rise to 
oppose the motion moved by the Honourable the Loader of the Centre 
Party. The Raja J3ahadur, in the beginning has told us that he wants to 
expedite tlu^ R(d‘orins although he says that he does not care to cuter into 
the merits or the deinerils of these llofoians. 1 wish to say that before* 
wo want to liavc the Reforms hurried up, we ought to have some idea of 
the stuff of which these R(‘forins are made. What do wo mean when wo 
talk of these Reforms to bo hurriod ii])? \V(5 simply moan tlio White Paper 
sduune. Now, there arc two different points of view in judging the White 
Pa2)er scluunc*. The oiui point of view is, how much power is being 
granted to India by Unit scheme, and the second point of view is, wludlicr 
that sedierno increase's our worth and fitness for the nst' of those powers nr 
not. We may not care to know, according to the Raja lialiadiir, the merits 
or the di'inerits of the scheme, hut we sliould have' one thing clear in onr 
minds: and that is, wlu'thor th.vt scheme is going t(^ lojid us on the road 
of development towards a eoimriou nationality and s(‘lf-gt)vernm(nil . Taking 
these two different aspects into account, [ do not want to s]-eak about tlu- 
d)OVVors, thongli 1 sliare the gemaal complaint that they are much belo\N 
the expectation, hut so far as onr fitness for the use of these ])()wers 'goes, 
I have got dctlnite views on that point. 1 think the scheme of the White 
Paper, instead of leading ns towards the further devi*lo])mcnt of nationality 
or self-government in this eonntry, is taking ns much backwards. In order 
;o explain what I mean, T will read one sentence from an article that 
a]>])(*ar('(i in the Hind n^fon Timcft, on -Tannary 22 last. Tliis article is 
from the pen of an Englishman whom L do not hap])en to know. He says 
in the very beginning: 

‘‘Britain ia rcurimitted, or so wo aio t<)ld, to the policy of progressive realisiition 
of responsible self-government in India.** 

And then he adds: 

' ‘‘The White Paper’s idea of responsible government is a mixture of nieilisev«il 
institutions that will make India a vast continent of warring creeds jn every city, m 
every Province.** 

The rest of the article is simply an explanation of this first sentence, 
i want to say that I quite agree w'ith this view that is so clearly expressed 
by an Englishman who is unknown to me. 
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We have to note that there was a* time when India was free and in- 
dependent. Then wo lost our independence. And now we are trying to* 
reach the goal of self-government. While making that attempt, we ought 
to see what were the defects which originally brouglit us to this state of 
subjection. I believe it were the differences and divisions among various 
coininunities, and religions and differences of Provinces that proved the 
ffreat stumbling block in the way of the growth of a common nationality in 
this country. That was the main cause of India losing her independence. 
Now, again, while on the one band w’C are being granted certain political 
privileges in the name of advance, practically, as far as the real situation 
IS concerned, we are being brought back to the old condition of division of 
races, communities, religions and even of Provinces in this country. 

I think the idea, that was mooted here that we should settle among 
oMrsclves with regard to our claims in tlui future Constitution, was not 
fair and was not the right process. If a new Constitution was to be framed 
for this country, the only practical way was to do it on just and proper 
lines and it could be done by those in whose power it was to frame the 
Constitution. But to start by asking the different communities to come 
to agreement on a question of their claims, was, I think, merely a trick 
to divide the communities and to lay emphasis on the differences amongst 
tlicm. However, we sec when once this move was made, the Indian 
N'Miional Congress took up the challenge. They appointed a Committee 
wlii('h brought out the Nehru re})ort, I want to lay before you the 
])rinciplc which that Committee adopted with a view to settling this ques- 
tion nmong the different e(unmunities. That CoiumittcH^ laid down definitely 
that, in the future Constitution, there should bo no separate electorates, 
tliero should be no reservation of seats for th(», inajoritic^s, {Uid that for 
Muslim minoriti(?s seats should be reserved wlierever S(‘.])arat(^ seats were 
flcinanded. Next we come to the Central Indian Cominittc^e. That Com- 
mittee was coiriposod of certain TTonourable Members of this House and 
certai!! other gentlemen, and in their report they also laid down the principle 
til'd wliilo the Muslim community was desirous of sc})arate electorates, 
“the majority of the members of the Committoo believe that wider con- 
sidcratious must override the wishes of ])avticular communities and that 
(‘onimunal elecdorales should he, abolish(‘d tliroughout the country”. At 
tile first Hound' Table C’onhu’eiuH', wo find the Prmniin’ making a very fine 
spe(*('h against eommunal electorates and rd the end of which lit* said: 

“I tiMi coiivirn'cfl, iny frieinis, tluti ymi can settle this prnhleni T am alfo 

cfinvincod that an imposed agi cement mitjht make ycnr Constitution unvvorkable.’* 

I want to draw the attention of Honourable Members to this seiiteiiec 
imposed agreement might make your (knistitutioii iinwoikable . ^1 hat 

"MX saifl by the Hi'ime Minister of hjnghmd iii the s|)C(‘eli ditlivered at the 
first Jtound Table (Conference. My ])oint is verv simple. I have Ixjen 
tiirongliout the country and T have met thousands of jieoplo in various jilaces 
in each Province — T mean the Hindus — and I can say with authority on 
this point that I have not found one single Hindu in any place w'ho would 
f'onsider that this Communal Awiird given by His Miijesty s Covernment 
"as satisfactory or acceptable to the Hindus, ff the idea is that without 
agreement no Constitution could be formed or worked, I do not understand 
how a Constitution like the White Paper scheme, based on an arbitrary 
award, can be drafted while there exists no agreement and while one large- 
community in India has ho mind to submit to this scheme. 

Now I come to the Simon Commission’s Report. I want just to quote 
one remark. They say: 

. . “Tt is evident therefore, that communal representation is a very thorny ques- 
tion •» . 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
does not want to interrupt the Honourable Member’s speech. The Honour- 
able Member, Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, made it perfectly plain 
that what he intended to raise by this motion was the question whether the 
White Paper Scheme was to be expedited. The Chair allowed the Honour- 
able Member to proceed so far, because his object was to show that the 
White Paper Scheme was not satisfactory to liirn in certain respects, and, 
therefore, that scheme should not be expedited. But beyond simply indi- 
cating that, the Chair cannot allow him to go into the details of the scheme 
of the White Paper, including the (Communal Award. That he cannot do; 
it is clearly outside the sco 2 )e of tliis motion. 

Bhai Parma Nand: 1 submit. Sir, that I am not going into the details 
of the Communal Award at all. 1 am just giving the principle on which 
this Award is based: the Communal Award forms the basis of the White 
Paper scheme, and you cannot take away the Communal Award from that 
scheme and still talk of Reforms in any sense. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member will be entitled simydy to say that the Communal Award is 
unsatisfactory to him and so vitiates the scheme, that in his opinion this 
scheme ought not to be adopted. Hcy(’)nd simi)ly making tliat statement, 
he cannot examine the Communal Award and enter into an elaborate 
analysis of that. 

Bhai Parma Nand: I beg to submit again that I am not entering into 
the details of the Communal Aw^ard. On that, I have already spoken in 
this very H 4 )use and spoken in detail. I am not talking of the details, but 
I flSfh talking of the principle on which this Communal Aw^ard is based and 
on which the whole of the White Paper scheme is based. The Communai 
Award is aii essential and integral part of the scheme, and, therefore, when 
1 speak of the principle on which this Communal Award is based, 1 must 
show that the entire White Paper scheme is coloured with tliis Communal 
Award, and, therefore, it is unacceptable to us. T am not talking of cither 
what the Communal Award actually is or how it is unjust. I am merely 
discussing the principle of the Award and how the principle was considered 
by the Central Indian Committee, by the (jovernment of India or by Ihc 
Simon Commission .... 

Mr. President (The JTonourablo Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The pTonour- 
able Member has got just three minutes more and he must conclude. 

Bhai Parma Nand: 

“It . is evident therefore ’* 

— say the Simon Commission — 

“that communal representation is a very thorny question and one as to whicl 
there cannot he said to he anything approaching agreement in India today. When tn< 
Montagu Clmlm.sford Report was written, its authors, in dealing with this subje*- 
were a great deal influenced and helped by the fact that the Lucknow Pact had heei 
recently arrived at and could still be regarded as embodying a comproihise whic 
carried the assent of the leading representatives of both corarauriities.*’ 

And this is what the Government of India say in their despatch: 

“The Commission’s report contains a carefully prepared and closely reasonei 
•zoxamination of the issues at stake. The conclusion reached is that in the absence c 
•.agreement between the Muhammadans and the Hindus the Commission are jmpei 
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to assume in this matter a continuance of separate communal electorates; and if there 
arc to be communal electorates, the outstanding question left for decision is the 
proportion of seats in various Provincial Councils to bo set aside for different 

communities." 


Mr. S. G. Jog (Berar Eepreseiitative); May T know whether the Honour- 
iiblc Member means to say that he does not want the Eefornis? 

Bhai Parma Nand! Then the Oovernnient of Tndia go on and say very 
clearly that the Commission hold tliat, in view of the weakness of the 
Muslim minorities in six’ out of the eiglit rroviiices, the prt'.sent scale of 
weightage in favour of Muslims may j^roperly be maintained. On the 
otlier hand, the Commission ranged themselves definitely against the full 
claim put forward by the Muslim community. 

I simply want to say this much: With regard to the communal principle,, 
the principle that was laid down in the Nehru Eeport was practically cor- 
roborated by the Central Indian Committeci, but the Simon Commission, 
while being forced to accept separate elocioratos for both communities, 
said that they did not want to go beyond the Lucknow Pact to which they 
had agreed. The (Tovernment of India Despatch also confirmed the same 
view. They knew tliat no agreement was possible, and, therefore, they 
said that as regards the allocation of seats to difTerent communities, the 
present proportions should be continued. Now, what do we find as the 
i)asic principle of the Communal Award? . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliain Cliotty): Order, order. 
The Honourable Member’s time is up. 

Bhai Parma Nand: T will take only one minute more and then finish. 
Th(* princijdc underlying (he. (Joinmunal Award is that no n'gjird is to ho 
had for justice or equity. The Oovernmiuit arc determined to show special 
iavour to one coinniunity without paying the slightest consideration to 
the recommendations of the Commission or of the Committcu^s that liad 
made investigation on the subject. They have given an Award whicili was 
not needed at all. Had they oven followed principh'. of justice and 
<'(|uity, all this troulile would not have occurred. Therefore, my point is 
that this CoTnmunal Award is very favourable to oiui section, while it is 
imacceptable to the other. And, as the whole Wliito Paper scheme is 
based on the Communal Award, 1 say that, as long as the ('ornmiinal Award 
forms the basis of the Wliite Papeir scheme, we are not going to accept it; 
nnd unless it is modified considerably, T do not see any use in hurrying 
this scheme through at all. So I oppose the motion. 

Mr, Muhammad Azhar All (Tiucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham- 
madan Eural): Sir, 1 do not want to enter into any communal wrangle 
or to discuss the scheme of the White Pajicr on communal grounds or 
•uiv other grounds, except on national grounds. Sir, tlie goal of India 
has been not to obtain lliis White Paper which has been Hung at our 
faces like theatrical publications. Our goal is Dominion Status and full 
dominion Status. What we want is that the Eeforms should be ex- 
pedited. That is the crux of the whole motion which ha’s been brought 
forward today by my friend, Eaja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, and not 
the White Paper scheme. Tf it is said that the whole scheme is con- 
tained in this White Paper, I say it is not, and nobody in this House 
^ill agree with the. view that everything that we want is contained in 
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this White Paper. The whole picture as not here. When the Indian 
'delegates went to Europe, we were blamed that wc were, fighting among 
ourselves, but, Sir, arc we not sitting silent and united today? 
We are doing absolutely nothing except listening to the stories of Eother- 
meres and Churchills. But what do we find in England? Wci find that 
parties are flinging themselves upon each other, they are cutting each 
other's throats, they are denouncing each other, they are sending de- 
putations after deputations. Commissions after Commissions, and what 
is more, even private persons are coming out to find out what view we 
hold today about the Reforms. Sir, it is really very strange that people 
in England as yet do not know what India wants, and it is a matter to 
be deprecated very strongly that the Indian Government or even the 
Secretary of Stirte;. has not taken the trouble to enlighten the English 
public as to w^liat India really wants. (Applause.) I do not like to 
blame those friends who went from here to the Round Table Conferences, 
— and among lliese, friends there were not merely men, but also ladies, — 
I would not blame them, but I would call the whole show a theatrical 
performjvnee and nothing more. 

Sir, conditions in India are very discouraging and unsettled. My 
friends in this House may be absolutely safe, but I say and say it 
boldly that unless we make India's goal self-(h)vernment or full Jlomiuion 
Status, we shall find the whole country ranged against us if we go for 
elections. We feel. Sir, that we are not getting what w^e want. My 
friend, Sir Henry Gidney, complained that his people were not getting 
what they want. Here is my friend, Bhai Parma Nand, w^ho says that 
ho is not getting what he wants, but whatever that may be, I must 
warn the Government that wc arc going through very critical times. 
There is terrorism in Bengal, there is starvation and misery in Bihar, 
there is unemployment in the country, people on the Frontier are 
aspiring for freedom. With all those conditions facing the country, the 
White Paper scheme, as it is presented to us, would hardly meet the 
needs of the country today. We all w’^ith one voice object to the safe- 
guards. Innumerable safeguards have hoen put in the White Pa])er, and 
wc all object to theln.^ We do not say that w'c do not want any Re- 
forms; on the other hand, w’C do w\ant Reforms, we want such Reforms 
which may be consistent with our self-respect. I would ask the Gov- 
, ernment to give up this unreality. What I find now is this. Almost 
all the conditions, which have been laid down in the White Paper, have 
been fulhlled by the Indian people. The Reserve Bank Bill has* been 
passed, and the Re serve Bank will come into existence very shortly. All 
the financial conditions which wore prescribed as a pre-requisite in paragraph 
32 have been at least practically fulfilled. Those conditions are these. 

The first condition is that the Indian budgetary position should ho 
assured. I ask the Government wdiether the Finance Member's Bud- 
get is not enough to show to the British Government that our budget- 
ary position is quite all right. The second is that the short term debt 
of the Government, both in England and in India, should be substan- 
tially reduced. I ask whether this too has not been done, and I say 
that it has been done. The third is that adequate reserves should have 
been accumulated. I would say that more than adequate reserves have 
been accumulated both in England and in India. But I would say t is 
much that the substantial export of gold is really ruining the 
position to a very great extent, and, just as our gold has gonei I kno 
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that after a few months Sir George Schuster will also haves gone out of 
India (Laughter), and we shall be poor both in gold and in Sir George 
Schuster. The fourth condition is that India’s normal export surplus 
should have been restored. It is a matter of regret that our exports and 
imports have not improved. 

An Honourable Member: But it is improving. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All: What [ meant to say was this, that if 
such pleas were taken by the .British Governnumt., and if tin* nuunhors 
^vho are coming out from England were to enquire into the affairs in 
India and find out that the fourth condition w^as not fulfilled to its per- 
fection, and re, port “Hero is an item that have found out wdiich is 
not) satisfied, and, therefore, lieforms should not be given to India”, — if 
such pleas were taken, I submit tliat it would really he <0 the detriment 
of this country, and God knows what wdll liappcn by the time the Re- 
forms come. There is a provision in the White Paper, jviul Iho lime has 
(*ome wh(in Parliament should take action under that provision. Tliis is 
the provision: 

‘‘Hut the coming into being of the autonomous j)rovinces will only bo the first 
stoi) towards the complete Federation for which the ( oust if ution Ait will provide; 
umi His Majesty’s Government have stated that if causes hcyruid their control should 
place obstacles in the way of this programme they will take steps to review the whole 
position in consultation with Indian opinion.” 

In this way speed up the Rctforms. 

After these five or six years that we have been having these Round 
T.'ible Conferences and J^ranchisc Commiiiees, and so on, wo are now 
going to have private commissions coining out lo India, and I think the 
time has come when the British Government should take stock of the 
whole situation and take some action in consultation with opinion in 
India. And what is tho Indian opinion? I have stated that opinion 
before, namely, to have self-government and full self-government for 
India. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
liunil): My Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singli, cries BaprS 
Bap, I am going to disappoint him on the present occasion. 

An Honourable Member: In what way? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: In ways which I shall presently mention. 
When I learnt of this cut motion, I had some doubts as regards its pro- 
priety at the present juncture. 

An Honourable Member: Coming from your Leader? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: I thought a motion of this kind at this time 
Was likely to do more disservice than service to the country by embar- 
rassing our friends in England. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy Pre- 
sident (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 
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But the Honourable the Mover has made it quite clear that it is 
not his intention in movirfg this motion to give scope for bitter contro- 
versies which are at present hapjjily not in fashion in this country. My 
.Honourable friend, Bhai Parma Nand, has somewhat disappointed me as 
regards the attitude which he took up. I can assure him that utterances 
like his are more likely to do harm than good to the interests of this 
country. 

An Honourable Member: In what way? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: The way in which they would do harm is, 
firstly, that it would i.rnbarrass the Secretary of State and make his task 
much . heavier than what it is in fighting the opponents of the Reforms 
in England. 

An Honourable Member: Supposing we do not care for that? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: Tf you do not care for tliat, then T say you do 
not care for your countr\. If this motion serves to bring to the notice 
of the British peo]de that delay has been causing a' good deal of discon- 
tent in this country, it will have done some service to the country. 
There are really dapgcrs in delay, both as regards what is happening in 
England and what is happening in India just at this jiinciurc. When I 
was in England, 1 had o])portunitics of talking on the present Reforms 
with several English gentlemen, and my conclusion w’as that a vast 
majority of the Ejuglish y)Oople were genuinely anxious to see that Indian 
political aspirations w^ere satisfied and satisfied at the earliest moment 
possible. There is some opposition no doubt, but the opposition is from 
certain vested interests and certain political cranks and political back 
numbers who o])poso (W'cry Government measure simply for the sake of 
opposition. Wo should have exjioctod that personalities like Sir Samuel 
TToare, liord Irwin, Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Ihildwin should have by tlio 
strength of tlicir owai character and by means of the public confidence 
wdiich they nndonbledly enjoy in England, and lastly by the righteous- 
ness of lha cause they have been advocating — w^ould have taken some 
decisive action to overcome the intrigues and machinations of the rc- 
/ actionary elements in England. But unfortunately while these great men 
am hesitating, undecided opf)Osition to them in England is thickening 
and daily gaining in volume and momentum. There is no doubt that 
the present Government is one of the strongest Governments in the. 
liistory of England, but the strongest Government is enfeebled by con- 
tinual criticism and opposition and that is exactly what is happening 
in England today. The Government have been losing election after 
election and the Government majorities are dwindling. In th(.se cir- 
cumstances, instead of adopting a bold and decisive policy, the British 
Government arc adopting a policy of, what I should say, cajolery and 
compromise and the whole White Paper scheme is being whittled dowui 
by assertions, by criticisms and by explanations and contradictions of 
those explanations. T w^onld not mention the fuss about the statements 
of some of the Governors and of tho Viceroy on which my Honourable 
friend, the Diwan Bahadur, spoke the other day, but these are instances 
in point. Caution is no doubt essential in connection with • all political 
innovations, because thex phenomena which are being dealt with are sO' 
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very complex. We can predict with certainty what will happen.^ if an 
acid iB added to an alkali; but when 350 millions of people in all . slag^s 
of material and moral and political development are granted by Vtheir 
foreign rulers democratic institutions and political freedom to which, th^j 
have been utter strangers for generations, who can say what the r^^^t 
will be. The stage of caution, liowevcr, is va&t. After the momentous 
decision has once be^n taken to grant India the status of a’ dominipn. 
in the fullness of time, of course, by the Montagii-Clielmsford Eeforms, 
that decision has got to be implemented without hesitation and doubt 
or misgiving, for, Sir, in the words of Mr. Montagu, wc\ are now entitled 
to say to the British people “Intellectually we are your own children’, 
and now we have attrdned our age of majority and you cannot withhold 
from us what you, to your eternal glory, have been teaching us for 
generations to regard as our birtliright”. 

If the delay as regards the granting of lieforins is doing harm in 
England, the effect which such delay is producing in India is evc;n more 
disconcerting. Firstly, the whole Federal idea on wljicli the Reforms 
are based is losing ground. The main prop of the Federal idea, I mean 
tlie princes, are now slackening in their support of the scheme aiid this 
I know from personal conversation with some of the princes. No doubt, 
Hydc»rabad, Baroda and Mysore have expressed their definite approval 
of the Federal idea, but they have made it perfectly clear that no final 
decision can be expc(ded from them till the complete picture isi put 
before them and, even in this their mere approval of the scheme., -some 
of the smaller States now refuse to join, because they believe that while 
Ibese big States have got some qmd pro quo for their having approved 
of the scheme, thej smaller States stand to lose everything and can 
gain nothing by entering the Federation. The worst of the thing is 
tliat the yuvarajaa or the heir-apparents are now beginning to ask their 
uiders as to what they are doing with the inheritance which they, the 
elders, are bound to transmit to them undimiiiished and undamaged. 
Personally T am humbly of opinion that the non-entry of the princes 
into the Federation should be of very little conccra or should be of very 
little regret to anybody in tins House. “Put not Ihy faith in princes” 
is as true today as it was when it was first written, and I say if any 
British politician relies on the princes as an element of stability in tlie 
Oonstitution, T say he relies on tv broken reed, and I am prepared to 
oitc historical instances to show that these princes are likely, more 
often tfnin not, to behave like battle elephants, wlu> do more harm to 
their own party than to their enc my. 

An Honourable Member: What about the Princes Protection Bill ? 

Mr. H. N. Anklesaria: That has got nothing to do with this. Becond- 
ly, suspicions and fears are being aroused in the minds of rcaponsibly 
minded Indians by this delay. Many fear that the history of broken 
]>romises and repudiated pledges is on the eve of being repeated. Bir, to 
placate the opposition of their followers. Sir Samuel Hoare and his 
Wends are adopting a policy, as I said, of cajolery and compromise, and 

Indians feel that even the scanty Reforms given in the White Paper 

being whittled down by heaping safeguards upon safeguards. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chandhury): The* Hoiioiirahle 
Member must now conclude. 


D 
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Mr. K. N. Anklesaria: L shall take only one minute, Sir. That what 
is being given by the British Government with one hand is bcin» 
takt^n away by the other. Sir, there is much justification for this feel- 
ing among the responsible-minded Indians and it is a feeling which no 
sane-minded Britisli public man can possibly ignore. Sir, I am decidedly 
of the opinion that these safeguards, while safeguarding nothing, wiil 
only irritate and antagonise opinion. (Hear, hear.) After all, Sir, this 

is an empire of opinion. Tlamago or destroy that opinion and there is 

notiiing for ilie empire to rest upon. 1 would say to the British Gov- 
ernment: “Do not delay, do not waste time in haggling over safeguards*’. 
1 would say to them in the wake of the Great Queen: 

“In our belief in tlie purity and impartiality of your justice, in tmr belief in tJie 
righteousness of your rule, and in our belief in the benefit of the British connection 
have always Iain and will ever lie your greatest guarantee, your best bulwark, your 
safest safeguard”. 

Sir, I support the motion. (Loud Applause.) 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Sir, 1 do not know whether the intention of iny 
Honourable friend, the Baja Bahadur, in moving this motion lias really 
been fulfilled up till now'. I believe his intention was to impress, as far as 

it is possible for us to impress anybody outside this House, with regard to 

the urgency of the Reforms being put into execution in this country, and 
he very wisely stated that this was no occasion to go into the mc^rits of 
the Reforms. 

Last year, Mr. Deputy President, we bad a full-dress debate on the 
White Paper. Most of us had an opportunity of expressing oiir dissent 
from some of the proposals. Those w'lio had the privilege of going to 
England for four years gave their ofiinions in no hesitating manner in 
England, and most of those opinions have now boon embodied in a menio- 
randurn signed by our four colleagues here and others who wont to the 
Joint Select Committee. Sir, the issue raised by this motion is: “Do wo 
w'ant the Reforms as soon as possible, or are we prepared to stand some 
delay ?” I do not think there is a single Honourable Member in this House, 
whether it be from the European Group or whether it be on the Official 
Benches, w^lio will say that they want any unnecessary delay. There an* 
some in this House who wall say that they do not agree wdfch certain paris 
of the ]iroposed Constitution, like my friend, Bhai Parma Nand. There 
are others, most yirobably who will follow me, like my friend from the 
Punjab who will say that the Sikh community has not received justice. 
There may be others still who will contend that Sind should not be separated 
from my Province. There may he even some more like my friend. 
Mr. Ghiiznavi, who will say that they are not quite satisfied that their 
(Community has got all they demanded, but, Mr. Deputy President, T 
believe there is not one single Honourable Member in this House wdio w ill 
seriously contend that there is scope for delay in Reforms for this country. 
Sir, my Honourable friend, the Raja Bahadur, gave some very cogent argn- 
ments for there being no further delay; and if T may point out to bin), 
there was one symbolical argument in the red shirt he has worn today. 
(Hear, hear.) Sir, he warned Government of some thing. They are 
well aware that there is a school of thought, increasing in numbers, who 
are looking towards Russia for inspiration. That is a very serious warning, 
a warning that should not be neglected. But, Mr. Deputy President, I 
would venture to suggest to my Honourable friend that he was moving a 
Resolution amongst those who are already converted, He ought really to 
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lijive gone to England and lectured to many of the English politicians who 
jirc anxious not only for delay, but that there should be no Keforms at all ; . 

and, believe me, Mr. Deputy President, it surprises one in India to find 
such ignorance even now in England about this great country, and some- 
times one cannot help thinking that the ignorance*, betrayed by some well- 
known public men in England is deliberate. They do not want to learn. 
They are anxious to remain ignorant, and they are anxious to remain igno- 
rant for the sake of party politics, and it is most unfortunate that India 
should have become a part and. parcel of British party politics. Here is a 
speech that has been reported in all papers by a fairly well-known Member 
of the House of Commons, Sir Heriry Page-Croft. Now, this Sir Henry 
has told an audience in a speech at Chichester that there is nobody ready 
to work the lleforms sketched out by the White Paper. Then, why, he 
asks, do Government give any Reforms to India if such Eeforms are not 
going to satisfy anybody? Then, he further suggests that it might be 
tried in two Provinces if Government arc determined to have a more demo- 
cratic form of administration in this country. 

Now, Sir, I am fully aware of the fact that there is a school of thought 
^ ^ in this country that does not hide its light under a bushel and 

* * who have proclaimed from the house-tops that they would 

rather have no Reforms than the Reforms sketched out in the White Paper. 
But they do not constitute the whole of India, and 1 do not think it is 
playing the game for men who ought to know more and better to say that 
these Reforms will not be worked by anybody and to make party capital 
out of sucli arguments. I am prepared to agree that there is nobody who 
is quite satisfied with the White Paper. Every one of us has criticised it 
and every one of us requires amendments in it, but the crux of the question 
is that if the White Paper becomes law, who is going to run the adminis- 
tration of the country in India? I contend that, if the White Paper, as it 
stands today, becomes law, there will be many men ready to co-operate and 
work the Constitution, but they will do it with the object of getting further 
Reforms. They will do it with the object of putting further pressure upon 
llis Majesty’s Government to give further Reforms. Biit if the future 
Reforms arc not exactly on the lines of the White Pa])cr and the White 
Paper is amended on the lines suggested by ourselves during the last four 
ycitirs, then I contend that the Reforms will be worked by a very large body 
of men in India with the object of making these Reforms a success, and for 
a number of years at least the Constitution will not require further ainend- 
Tuent^ It is because that we desire to work a Constitution that will not 
require amendment for a number of years that wc press and press 
most strongly our views upon His Majesty’s Government that the 
White Paper should be amended as suggested by ourselves during the 
last four years, for we believe that in that case, not only those who 
today are called Moderates, but a very large percentage of those who are 
today called Extremists will come in to work the Reforms and to work the 
Constitution to the benefit, not only of India, but of the Empire. There- 
fore, I believe that the motion moved by my Honourable friend has the 
unanimous support of this House. We have our reservations, every one 
of us, but on the whole there can be no doubt that everybody in this country 
is anxious that the Reforms should come as soon as possible and that delay 
would mean great danger. We would point out to our critics both in this 
^‘ountry and in England, who are known as die-hards, that they are no 
friends of their own country and their Empire and history, we believe, will 
prove that their own country and the Empire have no greater enemies than 
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those whom today we know hy the name of die-hards. Sir, one cannot but 
come to the conclusion that this agitation in England — ^in Parliament and 
on the i)ublic platform — against any kind of Keforms is a part of party 
politics wliich comes from (lisappointed men, men who once hoped to be in 
office, but find themselves now out of office, and nothing to do. I would 
invito them all to India, and 1 believe the House of Commons would be 
most grateful if they accepted our invitation for a year or so. If I had the 
power, I would make some of them Collectors of certain districts in our 
Presidency or in any Presidency in India — say, in Bengal — and I feel 
certain that after the end of a year or so they would go back to their country 
very different men to what they were wlien they came out. It is very 
easy for these men to criticise their own counrtymen in this country and 
ourselves, sitting in arm-chairs in their clubs or in arm-chairs in the 
smoking room of the Ho\ise of Cominons, but if they and their families had 
to work in this country amongst people who arc dissatisfied and disgruntled 
and who do not want to co-operate or had to work in certain parts of India 
even at the risk of their lives and the lives of their wives and children, then 
they would realise and realise very soon that a change was necessary in. this 
country and that loo as soon as possible, both in the interests of England 
and in the interests of the Empire. Mothihg can teach them that lesson 
unless they are made to come out and face the- realities in this country. 
Therefore, I welcome to this .country the visit of every Tory M. P. The 
greater the die-hard the more T would welcome him, because I feel certain 
tJni4 when he went back to his country, he would not criticise (xoverriors or 
Kfeinbors of 'Government for (*.ven mentioning the word ‘‘Keforms'*, and 
he would learn that such criticism is contemptible and is believed to bo 
contemptible by all right-minded men — Indians and Englishmen — in this 
country. 

Mr. Muhanunad Yamin Khan (Agra Division : Muhammadan BuraJ) : 
Sir^ there is a Persian proverb : 

"'Danun dus/tman hih zi nadan dosU** 

. It means that a wise enemy is better tJiaii a foolish friend. We have 
got in India a lot of foolish friends who, in their zeal to speak out the 
mind of the public and of the masses and thinking that they are 
pleasing' some people outside by creating some kind of agitation, go ofl 
with these, communal talks, hut they are not alive to the injury that they 
cause to India’s good. These people think that they are pleasing this 
House and also the people outside, but they are the greatest hindrance to 
the progress of this country and tliey arc the cause of the slavery of this 
country. Every time they get up on the floor of the Assembly or outside, 
they speak of this communal tangle and thereby they strengthen the hands 
of the enemies of India. My Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, has 
read out ■ extracts from a paper and it is such talks that strengthen the 
hands of the die-hards in England who do not want to give any Beforms 
to India. What is the good of people in India getting up and saying, we 
(^.jnpt want this thing or that thing, because it does not satisfy the whims 
ol icertain individuals? May God save India from the hands and from the 
ooiinsols of such friends. They are injuring the cause of India immensely. 
I was greatly amused when I heard my Honourable friend, Bhai Parma 
Nand, speak. I have great respect for my Honourable friend, I only pjt.v 
him, because he is misguided. I knew him since 1913 and I still give 
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him credit for his outspokenness, but 1 think his advocacy on certain 
matters does not bring credit to the vast community to which he belongs. 

1 think by his speech he is doing the greatest injury to the cause of India. 
Mv friend was saying that he was speaking as a nationalist, and w'hen he 
was talking nothing but communalism, I was reminded of a Persian proverb 
which says : 

**Nihand nam bur uks zungi kafur.*' 

It means that the negroes always give to their children the reverse name 
to their own colour, that is they give them name “camphor” which is 
of white colour, when the child is black. Sometimes we call our friends 
snowballs on account of black colour. So when a man speaks nothing but 
cornrnunalism, he begins to say that ho is a nationalist. My friend may 
say that he went round the country and that he addressed vast numbers 
of people in^lifTerent places and ho found that everybody was dissatisfied 
with the White Paper. [ think he was exaggerating a little bit. 

Bhai Partna Kand: I was referring to the Hindus only. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I too have got many friends amongst 
the Hindus and 1 mix with a lot of thorn and (certainly they do not share 
the views which have been expressed by iny Honourable friend. 

Bhai Parma Hand: (Jan you iiarne one public! man amongst the Hindu 
coinmunity in favour of the Communal Award? 

Mr* Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhiirv) : The Honourable 
Member is not giving way. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: 1 say, Sir. that they would all like to 
live peacefully with the different (tonimimities. There are thousands of 
Hindus who want to live peacefully with other communities. My Honour- 
able friend was touring the country inspiring the people from place to place 
to carry on agitation. I myself have read in the newspapers that Bhai 
Parma Nand visited such and such places and all the people agreed with 
his views. What could the poor people do? They do not know what is 
good for them and what is bad for them? If anybody stands up in the 
name* of the Hindu religion and creates a disturbance in the minds of the 
masses, these poor people are led away. Of course, if I want to create a 
flisturbance in the minds of my Muslim friends, I can do so in one day. 
n I get up on a platform in Chandni Cliowk, I can get a huge following 
by making a fiery speech and calling upon the Muslim to have Jehad on 
the Hindus. But will I be doing justice to my country? So there is no 
wse of my Honourable friend, Bhai Parma Nand, saying that the Hindu 
community agreed with his views. The Hindu masses did not know what 
the real point was. They did not know what was going on in politics. 
I may say from my experience that the Hindus do want to live peace- 
fully with their neighbours and they want to mix socially with all the 
pooplc. Supposing there is a panchayat in a village?. Unless all the people 
belonging to all castes and creeds are invited, that pancha^jat is not 
complete. No settlement can take place in any village unless all the 
communities are represented in that panchayat. This has been the custom 
from time immemorial. People have been living peacefully with their 
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neighbours. A handful of people in India may create agitation and tr^ 
to convert other people to their own views, but the masses of India, in whose 
name my friend purported to speak, whether Hindus or Mussalmans, do 
not want this agitation. By his speech in this House, my Honourable 
friend is creating a wrong impression, both inside this House and outside 
India, that the people are ready to follow him. By his action my Hon- 
ourable friend is only strengthening the hands of our enemies who will sa^ 
that India is hopelessly divided, that the Indian people do not see eye 
to eve and that one man, if he docs not get the things he wants, says 
“I do not want the whole thing absolutely**. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) 
resuHied the Chair.] ■ 

My Honourable friend. Sir Cowiisji Jehangir, said that there is another 
gentleman in this House who will get up and say that because Sind is 
going to be separated, no lieforms are necessary for India. In this way. 
we will go on fighting and our enemies will simply laugh at us. 

I can say about the United Provinces that we, Muslims, form only 14 
per cent of the population, and because we cannot get a majority in 
the Council, does it mean that we should get up and say; “We do not 
want lief 01 ms for the wdiolc of India, because the Muslims in the United 
Provinces will suffer”? Have we ever said that? We have always relied 
on the goodwill of our Hindu friends in the United Provinces. We stand 
by our Hindu friends throiigli thick and tliin. We do not mind if our 
Hindu friends get a majority in the United Provinces Council. We have 
seen that tiie Hindus and Muslims in the United Provinces have been living 
most peacefully and amicably. We have found that even the Muslim 
Minister in tlie United Provinces has got the greatest support from the 
Hindu Members of the Council. Because it is tlic United Provinces, we 
are all united. This kind of impi*ession given out by my Honourable 
friend, Bhai Parma Nand, and communalists like him will give a handle 
to our enemies in England, and the progress of Keforms will be much 
retarded. Let these tw'o Provinces separate if they want to. As a matter 
of fact, Sind w^as formerly no part of India. There were two countries, 
as we find in old books, Hind and Sindh, Hind being India and Sindh 
' being beyond the Indus and not included in India. If they want to be 
separate from India, let them be so, but why do they disturb the ^peace 
of the whole country? If the people of the Punjab had not disturbed the 
other Provinces, then the other Provinces would not have demanded com- 
munal representation or separate electorates, etc. T say, for God*s sake 
do nut speak in the name of India, and let us live quietly and peacefully. 

Sir, I support this motion, because this will stop the methods of people 
of this type who are still creating agitation in the country. And these 
agilaiors will live only till the Eeforms are introduced. When that is once 
done, everything will settle down and we will have peace. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member should conclude now. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: That is why I support this motion, but, 
at the same time, I think there is no use in the Baja Bahadur *s dividiun 
the House on this motion. We cannot censure the Government of India 
for not expediting the Beforms, because it is not in their power to do so. 
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Ifc lies entirely in the hands of Parliament, and Avhen the report of the 
Jeint Parliamentary Committee is published, wo know that no time will be 
lost, and I do not think there is any justification in censuring the Govern- 
ment of India, except to draw the attention of somebody outside through 
the Government of India that it is desirable that the Reforms should come 
soon. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kurnaon Divisions: Non-Mnliam- 
niadan Rural): Sir, I sliall not be very long as T know the Honourable the 
header of the House will have to interfere in this debate. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Why should he interfere? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: My friend, Mr. Amar Nath Duit, with his usual 
sense of humour, asks me, why should he interfere. He will interfere 
probably to inform us that this debate will he communicated to the Secre- 
tary of State for India, because, so far jvs this J louse is concerned, I am 
perfectly certain that Mr. Yamin Khan was expressing its views when 
lie said that we were not going to divide the House on this issue. Sir, J 
(lid not imagine that Mr. Yamin Khan would ])ut his head into what I 
might call a communal halter (Laughter), hut when he did so, he did it 
with a view to supporting this motion whicli in a sense Rhai Parma Nand 
also while opposing supported. He only wanted incidentally to have an 
opportunity under the rules of this debate to put in his claim to express 
the views of the Punjab and of the groat Hindu community wliich in this 
House and outside in the country he has always courageously represented. 
As the President of the Hindu Mahasabha, 1 know, Bhai Parma' Nand — 
more than any single individual in my (»,orninunity, so far as this House is 
concerned, — I know, Bhai Parma Nand commands great respect and great 
iiifiueiice. He has only one rtval in tlio country and tliat is the Indian 
National Congress. 

Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali lUian (Meerut Division; Muhammadan Rural): 
What about Mahatma Gandhi? 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: Well, wc shall come to Mahatma Gandhi present- 
ly. That is a very interesting qiK'stion. T do not know Mahatma Gandhi's 
views on the question of council-entry, because I did not meet him while 
he was in Delhi. But to judge from a statenu-nt published in the Press and 
not eimtradicted by the Mahatma, he said, “Why continue this y)aralytic 
existence? Why not go into tlie Legislature if you cannot come with me 
or go somewhere working up your views and your ])olitics ?“ T am very grate- 
I’ul to my friend from the United Provinces for having intorrupfccd me, for 
it brings me direct to the issue raised by this cut motion, and it is this. In 
India today people are tired of the Civil Disobedience Movement. Even 
tiiosc who have been in it and believed in it arc tired of it, because it has 
been defeated. 

Mr. D. E. Lahiri Ohaudhury (Bengal: Landholders): It has not been 
flcfeated. 


Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: My friend from the Independent Party repre- 
sents, I am certain, the views of his constituency in Bengal when he says 
that it has not been defeated, and when he says so, I am sure he speaks 
with that Bengali imagination. No movement, as was once said by 
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Deshabandhu Das, can bo defeated if men who enter that movement have* 
a will of their own. Sir, where there is a will, there will also be a way 
and the way at present is the Council way. That was the lead that Desh’a- 
bandhu Das gave after going through the Civil Disobedience Movement. 
He knew there was the unconquerable will of the nation to come into its 
own and he decided, — not having had an earlier o]>portunity, at the 
Calcutta Special Congress — to translate the storm centre from the country 
to the Council. That opportunity was availed of by the Congress and once 
again, — history is repeating itself — the Congress is thinking of going into 
the Councils. But at such a time it is for His Majesty’s Government not 
to delay matters, for jiolitical waves and political winds do not flow and 
blow always the same favourable way. There lias been no time in the 
history of recent Indian agitation so favourable to introduce the new 
Reforms^ with the purpose of transferring tlie forces of agitfition from out- 
side to inside as now. And I want the Government of India to inform 
His Majesty’s Government to seize the occasion by the forelock, and not 
tire the country, to introduce the Reforms. Sir, I w^ould say to the Secre- 
tary of State through you and the Government of India wdio will com- 
municate this debate to him; 

“iShun delays, they breed remorse, 

(h’eeping snails have weakest force.” 

And the position of the reformer, of the constitutional agitator, the 
Constitution itself, will be that of a creeping snail if they do not immediately 
without delay introduce the Reforms, and that wdll involve, 1 knows speed- 
ing up in Whitehall. 1 am not today going into what the Raja Bahadur 
referred to and other speakers referred to including niy Honourable friend, 
Sir Cow^asji Jehangir, wlio thought it would be a good thing for Members ol' 
Parliament to come into this country and amuse themselves and in the 
meantime carry this Government of India Bill, how^ever controversial it 
may be, embodying the White Paper, through the C’ommons. I do not mind 
their being in their own country, for they are ])eople wdiose vision is not 
wide. They are people wdio are animated by vi(jws which were popular 
ill a century that was, and some of them, wlioin I have seen and talked to 
like Mr. Winston Churchill, are men with great patriotism, very great 
imperialists, genuine and sincere in their agitation, who are anxious that 
the power and the glory of the Empire should not becfonio less than wdvat it 
' is. I told Mr. Winston (Churchill, I had read that chapter in his book 
“My early life”, about his “Education in Bangalore” with great interest, 
r do not for a moment believe that if Mr. Churchill today were iu the 
(^.abinet he would have abandoned the fight that he is putting up in tlu' 
country. He fought on the issue of the Irish settlement; he fought on 
the issue of the Egyptian settlement; he would have fought, not us, but 
his colleagues in the Cabinet on the issue of the Indian settlement. . It is 
;i great pity, it is a tragedy that such a resourceful personality w'as left 
out of the Cabinet, for, had he been inside the Cabinet, he w^ould have been 
isolated and he w^ould not have let loose that great agitation wn'th all liis 
remarkable powders, that he has let loose in England. Consequently, as 
I said the other day, Englishmen hate us as they never hated us before, 
ivnd Indians, if these Reforms are delayed, wull once again develop a nation- 
al antipathy, which it will not be wise for us to allow them to develop- 
That is why T say that those who believe that the White Pai^er Scheme 
is good must proceed immediately with every ability and every resource 
that is theirs, proceed immediately with the scheme and place it cm the 
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Statute-book.^ Good is best when sooner wrought; lingering labours come 
ti) naught. liispecially so in India where the constitutionalist has to face 
two opponents. He has to face the wreckers who will come into the Legis- 
lature with the purpose of wrecking the legislative inachiru' just as it was 
recked in Kussia — the Duma was suspended, and after the suspension of 
the Duma, there were revolutionary forces working in llussia. That will 
he the method of the wrecker who will come into the Legislature; for I 
loiow my friend,' IMr. S. 0. IVIitra, was once upon a time the orgaiiiser-in- 
chief of the most expert wrecking Party in this Legislature, namely, the' 
Swaraj Party; your mantle. Sir, fell on him and he became the Whip 
of the Swaraj Party. You, Sir, were also llirting with the wreckers. 
(Laughter.) Therefore, those who come to wreck will stay to work. I 
am not so much afraid of the wreckers inside the Irlouse: I welcome them 
to this House. Out in the country it may be T may lia-vo to measure 
swords with them, I may have to fight them; but let us figlit on a living 
issue, namely, the new Constitution, not over a corpse, a carcase like the- 
old Constitution which it is time is cremated. Thai, is why i say, works 
adjourned have many stays, long demurs breed new didays. They also 
breed new dangers. For there is a split in the (kmgiess. Tlie Light wing 
of the Congress wants to come into th(^ Legislature; the Left wing of the 
(’ongress wants to wait, wait for the tide of [)ublic opinion to rise in their 
favour once again. Are the Government who believe in rallying the 
Moderates — though there are no Moderates in the Congress — willing to 
uilly the Right-wingers of the Congress? They have got public opinion 
!)(‘liind them; if the new Reforms are lo be worked, do Jiot d(‘lay intro- 
'incing them. If, on the contrary, the Honourable the IJome Member 
loves revolution, or at any rate a revolutionary atmos])hero and then lot 
loose the hounds of Bcllona upon the revolutionaries in the shaj)e of Ordin- 
MJices, reprcission, and so on. if Sir Samuel .TToan* desires a revival of a 
|•(^v()lutiona^y atmosphere in this country and then use all the beautiful 
irmcliino of repression to crush it, if that is the way in which India is to 
l)C‘ governed in the future, the nicest thing will Ixj to delay the Reforms. 

I hit then they will bo playing into the. hands of lh(‘ revolutionaries. The 
Government have delayed the Reforms unnecijssarily through these tedious 
hound Table Conferences. Probably the.se Round Table Conferences wore 
0 leant for the education of the British ])eoplo that there is a continental 
Kilkenny at this end. Fortunately our Kilkcimy cats have corru' to some 
tind of arrangement; soiik*. scdieme amidst formidable difficulties has been 
l)mugbt into existence and that schenui, with all its imperfections — and 
schemes of compromise are imperfect —will work'ed; an attempt will 
H' made to wreck it in this country, and if those who want to work it, 
however dissatisfied they may be with il like Sir Abdur Rahim, like Sir 
G'iwasji Jchangir, like Sir TTari Singh Gour, the liOadcr of my Party 
(ITonr, hear) and like Mr. Joshi who says “Hear, hear’ , if .all these peoide- 
and their followers in th(i country arc to woi'k this sehcni(‘ and if tbey are 
dialled .a chance of working it at the next General Flection, which T pre- 
siniio will be on the new issue and Jiot the old (?arcase, if they want also 
o bring into this fight and into the w^orking of the scheme some right- 
minded Congressmen, I will say “Do not delay very long. Try to^ get 
through the Reform Bill which cannot be improved, not because it is 
i'orfect, but because there .are obstacles in the w.ay of improvement, get 
through this scheme as soon as possible through the House of Commons 
■nid the House of Lords. F.ace Vour oppoiuaiis in India with .a fait (iccoTnpli-^ 
Bven some of those who arc quarrelling with the scheme, oven some of 
tbosc who are using the language of the revolutionary, even some of those 
ho are willing to wound, I am certain will be afraid to strike, if the new 
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Constitution is brought into existence. (Cheers.) As a constitutionalisi 
who believes that constitutionalism hath her victories no less renowned 
than civil disobedience, I will urge with all the cmi)hasis at my command 
that there should be no further delay, for procrastination is the thief ol 
time, not only in private life but also in political affairs. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House): Sir, the 
object of the motion is to discuss the necessity of cxi)cditing the Consti- 
tutional Keforms. I may say at once that Government are in full sympalhy 
with the object. (Hear, hear.) We have made it clear in this House more 
tlian once that the Government of India and the Secretary of State nvo 
doing their best to expedite the framing of the Constitution which as tlie 
House will realise, is now beyond their control*, and lies with the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. It is impossible for rnc to give any idea lo 
ihe House as to when the Joint Parliamentary Committee will' conclude 
their labours. I was asked by one of the Members, — I forget who — as to 
when the general elections would take place. That would depend upon tlio 
[)rogress of events in London. But \ can assure the House that the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Secretary of State are fully eonsci(nis of tiu* 
necessity of expedition. They fully realise the disa])poiiitinent and dis- 
c.ontent which delay in the inauguration of the Pefonns will cause. Sir, 
when the Government are in agnuunent with th(‘. object of tlui motion, 1 
do not see any point in dividing the Housci on the motion. If it bo the 
desire of the Eaja Bahadur that the debate should be forwarded to thr 
Secretary of State, I shall bo only too glad to do so, although 'it has not 
l)een of a very edifying character. It is eharacto'isod more by hilarity,— 
probably last night’s rain is responsible for it than prudence — anyhow, if 
that is the desire of the Mover, I shall comply with his request. If, on 
the other hand, he wants the Government merely to communicate to I ho 
Secretary of State that it is the unanimous opinion of the House that lliu 
Reforms should be expedited, then we shall do that . . . 

An Honourable Member: That will do. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I am suggesting two possihU* 
courses, and, in the circumstances, Sir, I would request tlic Honouiablc (hi- 
Raja Bahadur not to press his motion to a division, but to indicate what 
• • would like us to do. As I have said, we are willing cither to forw.iid 
the whole of the debate or to communicate to the Secretary of State tin' 
views of this House .... 

An Honourable Member: Unanimous. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I have just one word to add. 
Ml the course of the debate, the White Paper has again been criticis(?d by 
Lhai Parma Nand and by several other Members. Today we are not dis- 
cussing the White Paper. We are discussing the simple question of expedit- 
ing the Reforms. What the Reforms will be, nobody knows. It may be 
the White Paper as it is, it may be the White Paper modified by tlie 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, or, further modified by Parliament,— ^vc 
) not know what it will be. All that we are considering today is Ibai 
the ultimate Reforms as they will emerge from Parliament should b^? 
expedited. That is the issue before the House. Therefore, all these criu- 
< 3 isms about the White Paper are somewhat beside the point, and that 
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why 1 suggested that wo should not send the whole debate. If the Kaja 
Bahadur will indicate what his wishes are in this matter, I think we shall 
1)0 able to come to some arrangement. 

Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: Sir, I consider myself oxee])tionally 
i’ortunate, because, although I have been in this House for nearly three 
\ t ars, I do not remember any one motion from this side which has been 
very gladly and readily accepted by the Government. So, Sir, i congratu- 
myself upon this victory just before I leave this House. If the House 
\vill allow mo, Sir, I should certainly witlulraw my cut in view of the 
iissurance given by the Honourable the Leaden* of the House that the sub- 
i^taiice of the debate together with the fact that the Government of India 
are in entire agreement would i)e communicated to the Secretary of State 
and that he would be requested to expedite the Eeforms as much as 
possible. 

There is, liowever, only one ihing with which I am not quite satistied, 
and that is my friend, the Honourable the Leader ol* the House, is not able 
to tell us whether they have come to any decision at all regarding elections. 

It is all very well to say that you cannot say anything, but look to the 
trouble we are in. Surely, rny friends opposite can tell us something more 
definite than this oracular pronouncement. This is not satisfactory. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Sir, T am authorised to say this, 
that as soon as the Governor Geiu'ral has got a clear idea of the time table 
in London, he will lose no time in announcing his decision to this House as 
ri'gards the date of the general elections. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Thank you, Sir. F suppose the 
•iimouncement will take place some time in October, and not before that. 
Anyway, in view of the assurance given by the Honourable the lic^ider of 
the House, I would ask for leave to withdraw my cut motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shannnikham Chetty): The wliole of 
tomorrow will be devoted to the motion (^f the Luro[)(?aTi Group to raise 
the question of planned economy. Members who are imattaclied have 
iiot^come to any agreement among themselves, and, therefore}, .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May T say one word, Sir, about the unattached Mem- 
bers ? These are unattached, because we cannot agree among ourselves. 

1 would, therefore, request you to give us one day, and then we shall cer- 
tainly agree among ourselves as to how to divide it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanrnukham Ghetty): The im- 
attached Members appear to be too detached for this purpos(i. So begin- 
ning from the day after tomorrow, the motions as they appear in the order 
paper will be taken up. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday , 
the 8th March, 1934. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday, 8th March ^ 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
(■hctty) in the, Chair. 


MESSAGE EKOM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary ol the Asseznbly: Sir, the following Message has been re- 
ceived from the Council of State: 

“F am directed to inform you that the Council of State has, at its meeting held on 
tho 7th March, 1934, agreed without any amendments to the Rill to regulato the use 
of the words *Khaddar' and ‘Khadi* when applied as a trade description of woven 
materials, which was passed by the T.*egislative Assembly at its meetinc: held on the 
8th February, 1934.” 

(Applause.) 


THE GENEEAL BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS— corttd. 

Second Stage — contd. 

Demand No. 28 — Executive CouNciii — contd. 

Mr. President (The- Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
House will now resume eon sid oration of demand No. 28*, and tho Euro- 
pean Group will initiate a discussion under cut. motion No. 173 standing 
in the name of Mr. James. As the whole of today is available for thei 
discussion of this motion, the Chair proposes to allow half an hour for 
tlie Mover and twenty minutes each for other speakers. 

Planned Economy. 

Mr. P. £. James (Madras: European): Sir, I beg to move: 

“tL* the demand under the head ‘Executive CounciF bo reduced by Ra. 100.” 

Th(i purpose of this motion is given in the words t which are contained 
within brackets in the formal notice. 

Sir, the Finance Member in his speech introducing tho Budget de- 
voted a considerable part to tho economic prospects of India and a gene- 
ral survey of the. action which the Government of India* had recently 
taken in connection with India's financial and economic development. I 


^ *‘‘That a sum not exceeding Rs. 73,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
finding the Slst day of March, 1955, in respect of ‘Executive CounciP.” 

t(To draw attention to the necessity of meeting the need for economic planning 
means of (a) redistribution of Government portfolios, (5) consideration and 
consolidation of the tariff, (c) formation of an Economic Advisory Council, and (d) 
revision of Trade Agreements.) 
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may say that we acknowledge at once the part which he and his col- 
leagues have taken in maintaining India’s credit, in improving her trade 
prospects through the Ottawa Agreement, in embarking upon schemes of 
cautious, bufc productive capital expenditure, and in being ready to adopt 
any reasonable measure which is found possible to bring about a rise 
in prices. There is no question at all on these Benches as to the anxiety 
of the Government of India to do all that they possibly can in these direc- 
tions and we should be certainly failing in our duty if we did not at 
once recognise what Govigrnment have done. 

Now, Sir, the purpose of my motion is a rcatricted one. I want to 
make that clear from the beginning. It does not deal with the general 
question of economic planning, 1 do not propose to discuss the various 
methods which havci been adopted in other countries. What we desire 
in this discussion is to focus attention upon w^hat wo conceive to be ad- 
ministrative readjustments which in our view are essential if the Govern- 
ment of fridia arc to be able to meet the economic necessities of the 
present and. the near future. We agree with the Finance Member that 
there is no short cut to recovery, that the w^ay is long and difficult, and 
that the expcidients which have been tried in other countries are not 
necessarily suited to this country. But wo also believe that recovery will 
not come in these days of itself. It must bc» planned for and the 
machine of Government must be adapted so as to make the best pos- 
sible use of the opportunities when thoy do come and so as to plan for 
those opportunities themselves. Wo are living in a* new world. Just as 
before the War disequilibrium in tht; balance of power gave rise to an 
exaggerated political nationalism, so in modern times disequilibrium in 
production has given rise to exaggerated economic nationalism. We may 
not like it, but the facts ate there. Every country is attempting to plan 
its own national resources and work as a single economic unit, and a 
nation which is not prepared to organise itself and to plan its owm eco- 
nomy in these days is bound to go to the wall. We recognise this and 
we venture to make, suggestions whereby adjustments in India’s adminis- 
trative machinery may he made which we believe will help her better to 
face the new conditions. There is nothing startling in our proposals at 
all. Some of them have been made before, — some of them have been 
made as long ago as 1921, and T am quite sure^ that many Members m«ay 
'feel disappointed, when I have finished, that we have not made more 
revolutionary changes. But such proposals as we are making have tho 
support of many in different parts of the House and have also the sup- 
port of many in the Government itself. 

Before I come, to the specific proposals which have been outlined in 
our motion, I would refer in passing to the enquiries that are now being 
made by Wo distinguished and eminent economists, Professor Bowley 
and Mr. Robertson. Wc, believe these enquiries to be very important, 
for the basis of a planned economy surely must bo accurate and intelli- 
gible statistics. '^I'lic complaint about many of the Government statis- 
tics today is that they are neither accurate- nor intelligible. We hope 
that, as a result of the visit of these two economists, an improvement in 
the machinery for collecting these statistics will be recommended. We 
also venture to express the hope that the report of these gentlemen will 
be published as soon as it is submitted to the Government of India, and 
that not only will it be published, but also considered and acted upon with- 
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out delay. For provision of an adequate machinery for statistics we be- 
lieve to be fundamental to any administrative changes in the direction 
of planning, and if additional expenditure is required — and 1 think it 
is bound to be required — I am quite sure that this House will not 
gmdge such expenditure as may be necessary. 

Now, Sir, 1 come to our four main proposals. The first is that there 
should bo a redistribution of portfolios in the Government of India. We 
believe that the present distribution of Departments is archaic, that it 
belongs to a time\ when individualism and departmentalism were ram- 
pant and when it was not economically necessary to co-ordinate activi- 
ties to the extent^ to which it is necessary today. We believe that the 
actual grouping of portfolios bears little relation to the demands of 
modern conditions. We suggest first that there should be a Member 
for Commerce and Industry, the beginnings of a Board of Trade. Wo 
l)(5Jieve tliat more aitention and lime will have to bo devoted in the near 
future by the Government of India to the problems of industry and I 
Ihiiik it is quite possible, speaking personally, that with the advent of 
provincial autonomy tlie need for co-ordination of industries throughout 
tlift country will l)e even greater than it is today. Indiislry and com- 
mcMce should go together and tJicrc should be one Member whose un- 
divided time and energies are devoted to the problems which are so inter- 
related. Secondly, we suggest that there should be a Member in charge^ 
of Communications, — Eoads, Railways, Civil Aviation, Inland Water 
Transport, Posts and Telegraphs. I make no apology for making this 
recommendation once more. It has been made before. It was made 13 
velars ago and I have often wond(^red what h.as stood in the way. It was 
made also at the Road-Rail Conference in Simla, although no definite 
time was put to the achioyement of its pur{)Ose. Our point of view is 
that the formation of a co-ordinated Department of Communications is 
an urgent matter and we should like to know if tluiro is any particular 
reason why it cannot be done and. if so, wliat is that reason. 1 am 
quite aware — I am not speaking now in terms of personalities — that there 
may be DepaTtments so proud of their present Chiefs, and justifiably so, 
lhat they do not want to lose those Chiefs. But we suggest that they 
sliould approardi th(? subject in the spirit of the war days, in the spirit 
of tlie song we used to sing — “We do not want to lose you, but we 
Oiink you ought to go“. 

We also suggest that llirro isuoiild be a Member for Agriculture and 
Finhour. Tlicni may be other changes that may be noecssary as a result 
of the redistributioii. It is difficult for us to make detailed recommenda- 
tions, bub we do believe tliat a redistribnt’on along these lines will result 
in ])etttr planning, swifter dcadsions and greater co-ordination of efforts. 
It is possible that in the near future, if there 's to he a Central Board 
of Education and a Central Board of Health, such as my friend, Dr. 
Dalai, thi'. other day pleaded for most eloquently, it may be nccessaTy 
«n'cn to contemplate an additional Member of Council. The main point 
is tliat the Government machinery should be so adapted as to meet the 
needs of the moment and those things are increasingly in the direction of 
economic and industrial adjustment. 

Our second proposal lias to do with tariffs, both Giisb-mf? ^and Rail- 
way. Under this second head w’c desire to make four ST*ecific sugges- 
tioiiB. The first is that the Tariff Board should becqme a permanent 
body, not dependent for its life upon the number of pending inquiries 
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We suggest that its personnel should be strengthened so as to include re- 
cent commercial and industrial and customs experience among its mem- 
bership. I am not uttcuring now one word of criticism of the existing 
personnel of tlic^ Tariff Board, among whom I have two personal friends, 
but .[ do feel that the personnel of that Board should include at least one 
person who has had recent commercial and industrial experience; and we 
suggest that customs experience too would be of very great assistance. 
In gen(.«ral tariff matters, not only in protective tariff matters, the Board 
should be the principal advisory body to Government. Its composition 
should be llexible, so that if necessary it should be able to undertake 
more than one inquiry at a time through sub-committces of its own. Wo 
contemplate that the members of that Board should, all of them, be 
sufficiently outstanding to be able to conduct an inquiry, each one of 
them on his own, with possibly co-opted members for that particular in- 
quiry. We also suggest that its procedure, which was laid down at ilio 
time of the Fiscal Commission, should be less leisurely than it is toda^^ 
and that its reports should in future be published with greater rapidity 
by the Government of India. We also suggest that, like the Imports 
Advisory (Committee in England, the Tariff Board as reconstituted on 
thesci lines should bo given the duty of watching the interests of the in- 
dustries and trades using goods on which duties are imposed. Also it 
should be empowered to collect compulsory information from protected 
industries so as to be able to watch the effects of the duti(|S. Our general 
lino is that the tariff should neither exploit the consumer nor shelter the 
in(dheiciit. It should be adjustable, without undue delay, to meet 
sudden changes and to avoid severe fluctuations in imports and exports. It 
should bo an adequate protection for industriivl expansion and a potent 
weapon for economic bargaining. India is in for a generation of both 
industrial expansion and economic bargaining with other countries. Our 
second proposal under this head is that there should he instituted as 
early as possible an inquiry into the incidence' of tariff rates on iion- 
proh'cted articles. In certain of these items, both consumption and 
revenue have declined, a proof of the operation of tlio law of diminishing 
returns. Some of these' tariffs with their surcharges are becoming a 
Bubstituto for indiscriminate protection, and we bejieve that an inquiry 
into their incidence is urgently necessary from the point of view of the 
oonsumcr and from the point of view of the country’s rc.venue. Thirdly, 
w^e want a' consolidation of the Tariff Schedule. Those of you who have 
had to go through the various Tariff Bills will know' how difficult it is 
to understand the relation of their provisions to the existing Schedule. 
It has been promised before. I believe the Finance Member’s predecessor 
actually as a parting shot promised a complete revision. We have not 
got it yet and we ask for it. I think we have a’ right to ask for it and 
we believe that it is urgently required by the commcTcial and industrial 
community. The Tariff Schedule and the Indian Tariff Act are so clut- 
tered up with amendments and adjustments owing to the surcharges and 
recent legislation that T was told the other day by a Govrenment servant 
that even ho found it difficult to follow them. Our fourth point under 
this head is this: Wc want a thorough overhaul and scientific recon- 
struction of the railway tariffs, particularly rates on goods traffic and also 
rates on passenger traffic. The present piecemeal handling is not suffi- 
cient, in our opinion, and only results in injustice and hardship and the 
penalising of trade and traffic. 
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I come now to my third main head and -that is the formation of an 
l^coriomic Advisory Council. I want to say immediately that we recog- 
nise the work and value of the economic sub-committee of the Executive 
Council; but it is really the Cabinet less two or three Members. Whc/n 
tin* Honourable the Finance Member was referring to the work of this 
l)ody, I could not help remc^^nbering the famous cartoon by Low in the 
Paily Express which appeared at the time of the formation of the Ad- 
visory Council in England and when the Prime Minister had made great 
])lay over the economic sub-cornmitteci of the Cabinet. The cartoon con- 
sisted of two pictures. The first picture was a large round table with a 
number of elderly gentlemen at work — ^1 am now speaking not of th-'i 
Indian Cabinet, but of the English Cabinet — and it was cafllcd “The 
Cabinet at Work”. Underneath that, there was exactly the same picture 
with the same gentlemen at work at the same table, less three genihinen 
who were disappearing through trap doors. Under thnit was “The Eco- 
nomic Sub-Committ(te of the Cabinet at Work”. The main caption illus- 
trating the point of the whole cartoon was “The same old birds, The 
same old birds”. T hope Alembdrs of the Executive Council W'ill not think 
flint I am irreverent when 1 say that although we agree that the work of 
I his sub-committee must help enormously in co-ordination, it consists of 
(ho “same old birds”, who arc not in a position to consider problems 
before they come up for immediate solution. It is a body which is com- 
posed mainly of the officials of the Government of India*; commerce, in- 
dustry and agriculture are not rf^presented there; and we believe that 
there should be some body, which is not faced wdth immediate, day to day 
))roblems, which should be set up in order to study these great economic 
questions which arc now facing all countries in the w^orld Our rccom- 
mondationa, therefore, fall under tw^o heads. 

The first is the appointment of a small permanent staff of experts in 
economic matters, drawing upon academic and practical experience — 
Mild both arc available in this couiiiry — v.ln\h will \)0 the thinking 
macliinc on economic questions in all their aspects, and which will be 
al)lc to give expert and disinterested advic.e. It is possible', that the Gov- 
ern mont of India by their rcciuit measures have already started the 
micleus of such an organisation, but Ave think that that small, perinam.nt 
body is an important body which should be set up. Hecovdly^ experts are 
:i'll very well in their way, but when experts are divorced from practical 
r. alitic'#, they tend to become cranks. Wo, therefore, suggest that there 
Khould be an Economic Advisory Council consisting net of representatives 
of oomTminities or special interests, but lepreseniativt p of industry, 
banking, commerce, agriculture, labour, irans])ort and the Tariff Board. 
The. permanent staff to whicli I have referred would he the nucleus of 
the permanent staff of this body, and it is possible that the Chairman or 
Vice-Chairman of this Council might also be a permanent official. We 
are very anxious that the Council, to begin with, should not be unwieldy. 
Wo suggtist its numbers should not be more than fifteen. We also sug- 
gest that we are not in a position at the moment to lay down definitely 
the precise lines on wdiicli this Economic Advisory Council should be or- 
ganised. We believe the right form for this coTintry will grow out of the 
experience of on ad hoc body. We do not want anything so complicated 
as that which was suggested in the Salter Eeport, but w^e do believe 
there is an urgent need, now, for some consultative body being organised 
as early as possible. Later on it may be necessary to have something 
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]nore on the lines of tl'C Imperial Council of Agricultural Kesearch which 
will do for industry what that body is attempting to do for agriculture 
in connection with co-ordination and research; but for the moment we 
are content to make the less ambitious proposal in order to get something 
going and to provide Government with some advisory body which can 
hel]) them on many of the problems which come before them. We sug- 
gest, that although this will mean an increase in expenditure, it should 
be well worth it and might perhaps save Government from some of those 
expensive policies which they have followed in the past, whereby, under 
huge tariffs, they have encouraged the unrestricted grow'ih of industrial 
and agricultural development and then have come along later on with ex- 
cise duties to knock those developments on the head. 

Our final proposal is that there is a* groat necessity for overhauling 
India's commercial treaties and agreements. There is, first of all, the 
jjosition wliich India finds herself in as a result of her negotiations with 
Japan, for that has given India lU new status in the realm of commercial 
agreements. We feel that it is a status which should be exploited as 
early as possible and in as many directions as possible. Secondly, there 
is the undoubted fact that other countries are on the, move. Almost 
ov^ery day that you take up your Statesman^ you read of some country 
which is preparing to negotiate with other countries on the basis of bi- 
lateral agreements. 1 saw in the Staiesman only two days ago a reference 
to Italy's relations with India; and even America, which hitherto has been 
entirely absorbed in her internal rQConstruction, is turning her attention to 
the question of her exports and will be in the field before very long. 
Then there is also the fact that in the future, if international trade is 
going to improve at all, — and there are signs of a slow improvement in 
recent months — it will improve largely because of trade agreements either 
between t^vo countries or between groups of countries. The. improvement 
is not going to be haphazard. Trade is going to bo largely controlled 
ill international directions and that is why w^e feci that a revision of 
India’s agreements is most essential. The fourth reason is that most of 
India’s agreements are ilow archaic. I turned up, as a matter of history, 
tho other day iliree agreements on the basis of which she is in relations 
with other important countries. I found that India’s agreement with 
/America, through His Majesty’s Government, is dated 1815. India’s 
agreement with France — and France is important country to us at this 
particular mom(\nt because France includes ail her colonial possessions — is 
dated 1903. India’s agreement with Italy dates from 1882. India’s agree- 
ment witli Holland and the Dutch East Indies is dated 1824. 

Then, Sir, the Fin«T,nce Member in his speech spoke of the extension 
of the Ottawa Agreement and said that India ought to be engaged now 
in a scientific study of the position, exploring new opportunities for mutual 
exchange. Well, Sir, we agree. But who is engaged now in that scien- 
tific exploration? Whore are the agreements with Canada, New' Zealand 
— where India is definitely discriminated against, as compared with Ceylon 
— wdth Australia, South Africa aTid even with Ceylon? 

Again, the Finance Member suggested that the position with regard 
to our greatest customer, the United Kingdom, should be very carfifuHy 
watched and that tho time .might come when India should enter into a 
firm trade agreement with the United Kingdom. Sir, I believe that time 
is rapidly approaching; and if India can witness such a courageous and 
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excellent agreement as that which has been recenfcly negotiated by my 
ilonourabla friend, Mr. Mody, on behalf of the textile industry of India 
with the textile industry of Lancashire, surely it is possible for the two 
Governments to come to an agreement which will not only stabilise the 
present position, but give, room for greater improvement in regard to our 
pxtcrnal trade. (Hear, hear.) 

Now, there is one point I want to make in regard to these agreements 
in thci future. We believe that they should be entered into as early as 
possible. VVe believe that the position of our export trade with other 
couTiiiies should undergo careful and close and detailed scrutiny. But in 
fjniering into m/w trade agreements we think two things should be avoided* 
One is, that those agreements should not be too hard and fast, or for too 
long a period. We prefer the short-term agreemeqt, donounccable, or vari- 
able on reasonable notice. The second is that these agrcscmonts should 
not be hampered in future by the unrestricted favoured-nation clause — an 
instrument which belongs to an economic era which is now past and gone 
and will never recur. We shall have more to say on that subject next 
week in the debate on the elapanese Agreement. The general view we 
lake is that if India is not in a* position rapidly to alter the conditions on 
which she is willing to deal with other countries, she cannot adequately 
protect her trade against discrimination and against bargains injurious to 
her interests. India must be in a position to make fair offers for fair op- 
portunities: if not, her trade will bo, and deserves to be, superseded by 
other more adaptable countries. (Hear, hear.) I am quite aware that 
this means an increase of staff in the Commerce Department, but there 
is need in that Department for the nucleus of an Overseas Branch under 
an efficient Officer. The Overseas work will, in the near future, become 
very important indeed. At present that work is left to a Department 
which is already overburdened whose output is a standing miracle to 
those of us who know something tibout it. 

Sir, there is one other p)Oint 1 would like to touch on before I close 
this particular part of my speech (and I am very nearly at a close), — and 
that is, certain agreements and treaties with Indian States. We have a 
feeling that in some of these matters we arc in danger of drift and senti- 
mentalism. There are two kinds of agreements. There is the commercial 
agreement like that with the D’arbars of Travancore and Cochin affecting 
the Cochin hfirbour which are susceptible to adjustment on a commercial 
basis t agreeable to both parties. We believe that such adjustments ought 
to be made as quickly as possible and should not bo indefinitely delayed. 
At the prepent moment, a great deal of money has been sunk into the 
Cochin harbour and activities and policies are now being held up because 
of the urgent need for the revision of a certain agreement. I will not 
say more except that I hope that some arrangement will be made, as 
early as possible for a revision of that agreement through conference. 
Then, there is the second type of agreement which is much more diffi- 
cult. There is the kind of agreement which deals with customs arrange- 
ments which affect not only treaty rights but v/hat is called State sover- 
eignty. Even here, in the words of the Indian States Inquiry Committee, 
“ideals and logic must yield to hard facts**. T think it is pertinent to 
say that the Indian States should be reminded that throughout the 
world, by treaty and by agreement, sovereign countries are prepared in 
the face of economic necessity to shed some of their sovereignty. A 
narrow interpretation of the term sovereignty will hold up any form of 
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economic or political progress. And, as far as the Government of India 
which is represented in this House is concernctd, we should like to ask 
them to remember that that Government represent British India and we 
expect them to do their duty promptly and unequivocally to the Provinces 
represented in this Assembly. I will not say more than that. There may 
be others who will be able to develop the lines along which I am think- 
ing and which I have indicated in my speech. 

These are the four main lines on which we have made tentative aaid 
general suggestions. We believe that if some^ of these, at any rate, are 
carried out, they will put the machine in a more adaptable condition to 
meet the stress and strain of eiconomic events in today's world and in 
the world of the near future. We do not suggest that any of these sug- 
gestions, if adopted, will prove to be a miracle. Wei do not necessarily 
say that we have not made mistakes in some of our recommendations. 
Wo do not say that we have covered all the- technical details which make 
perhaps some of these things difficult. But we do ask that these sugges- 
tions of ours be accepted by the Government in a constructive spirit and 
we do ask them to believe us when we say that we arc in earnest about 
these matters and desire some indication from the Government either as 
a whole or through various Departments that they arc prepared to give 
serious consideration immediately to our suggestions. I should like to 
address thc/ other side of the House for a moment and ask Honourable 
Members to believe us when we say that, in making these proposals, w-e 
are not acting in the interests of any community or of any particular 
class. Wo believe we are acting in the interests of India as a whole. All 
along in our discussions in our Group we have considered the whole ques- 
tion of India's future and what is best for India. My friend, Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh, the other day referred to Mr. Kanga Iyc,r as being in some- 
what questionable surroundings. I know' that that was a joke. But I dc 
hope the House will not waste time in suggesting that these proposals 
arc meant to benefit any class or community or any special interest. We 
have one idea and that is to serve the country in wdiich we live- We 
yield to none in our desire to see India economically and politically a 
giant among th.; nations of the w'orld, and, to that end, we are prepared 
to pledge ourselves to her weal. (Applause.)* 

' Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Cut motion 
moved : 

“That the demand under the head ‘Executive Councir bo reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, first of all I wish to thank the Members of the Euro- 
pean Group for initiating such an important debate and I should also 
associate the name of Mr. James for bringing out very important points 
which wo on this side of the House have been pressing for .the last many 
years. Sir, I agree with Mr. James in not introducing into the discus- 
sion the effect of the change of the financial policy in the solution of the 
economic problems for two reasons. In the. first place, he himself has 
avoided it, and, in the second place, we will not be walking on a safe 
ground until the effects of the American policy and of the Japanese policy 
become visible to us. I take this opportunity to thank the Honourable 
the Finance Member for initiating this Economic Inquiry. It has already 
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been received with great enthusiasm, not only by the commercial com- 
munity, but also b.y the academic people, because they see in it a good 
scope for researches and inquiry in the near future. I think his name will 
always be associated w'ith this particular branch of the inquiry along with 
the Reserve Bank which he so successfully ])ilotcd in this House. I am 
sure the economic enquiry will lead to some powerful development on 
the lines suggested by Mr. James. I regret that I am not in a position 
to endorse his detailed programme of the Economic Inquiry Committee, 
because I believe that we should wait for at least a year, and examine 
the results of the inquiries of- Professor Bowley and Dr. Robertson. After 
their results are known, wc will he in a better position to make up our 
mind as to what kind of Economic Inquiry Committee is needed. For the 
present, how(3ver, I am not in a position to give a 'definite opinion on the 
detailed programme which Mr. James has sketched out for this Inquiry 
Committee- 

Now, coming to the reorganisation of the portfolios in the Government 
of India, I have repeatedly pointed out that we have a kind of cross 
division. The Honourable the Commerce Member told us on the floor of 
flic House that we should have the co-ordination of the different means 
of communications, rail and road. From this side of the House we asked 
film : Why don’t you begin this thing yourself first? Why do you not 
have a co-ordination in the general administration of the Government of 
India before you ask the public and the Logisintnro to give their blessings to 
vour proposal? Whatever thing you consider io ho important, carry it out 
at first yourself and then you will ho in a position to demand that there 
should he a eo-ordination in the countrv. It is renlly the practice of every 
country in the world besides India that all these means of communica- 
tions are united together under one organisation, which may ho called cither 
the Board of Communication or the Ministry of Transport. 

I support very strongly ih(3 suggestion made by Mr. James that Industry 
and Commerce sliould he united togethcir. Wo have seen on the floor of 
the House the results of the Tariff Bill which wo discuisscd and ultimately 
passed. I raised the question whether that Bill introduced by the Hon- 
ourable the Commerce Member was intended for tlie improvement of com- 
merce or the reverse or was It intended for the benefit of the industries. If 
so, surely it was the duty of the ITonourable Member for Industries to bring 
forward that legislation, and not the duty of the Commerce depart- 
ment. Those two tilings cannot be separated, they are separated only in 
the vision of the Government of India, hnt nobody outside' will ever think 
of dividing them into two. Mr. JamCs has already given the example of 
the Board of Trade which is a good evample io follow. Sid(3 by side 
there is another dcpartTrient v»’hieh requiics consideration, and that is the 
Department of Education, TToalth and Lands, hnt I call it a residuary 
Department, because an\ihing which cannot he put in any other Depart- 
ment is shoved into ibis Department. I can give the example of the 
Ecclesiastical Branch, which at one time came within the purview of this 
Department. Similarly, there are many other Departments which are 
neither Health nor Education nor Lands- The point that I want to draw 
the attention of the House to is agriculture. India is primarily an agri- 
cultural country and it is of the utmost importance for the future prosperity 
of this countrv that we should have a special Department of Agriculture. 
My Honourable friend may say that agriculture is a transferred subject, 
but there are a number of problems which the Provinces cannot solve, 
but only the Government of India can. 
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Sir Muhammad Yakub (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham 
madan Rural) : There is the Imperial Council of Agriculture. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Yes, 1 know. I shall refer to it presently. 
Questions like rent and land revenue might be left to the Provinces, bub 
there are certain problems which cannot be solved by anybody except the 
Government of India. My Honourable friend referred to the Imperial' 
Council of Agricultural Research, but wo all know tliat the Government 
of India are not rcsponsi))le for the working of this Department. They 
have only created a separate organisation and we vote the money and this 
ends our power. The Government of India are not responsible for the action 
taken by the Council of Agricultural Research. 

Sir Muhammad Yakiib: No, the Government are responsible for Sir T. 
Vijayaraghavachariar's Department. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The Government of India have only created the 
body of Agricultural Research and vote money, but the whole policy is 
regulated by the Council of Agricultural Research and not by the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

There are two other points to which I Vvisli to refer. We have been 
demanding on the floor of the House day after day that the prices of 
agricultural products ought to be raised. The Honourable the Commerce 
Member took certain steps which resulted in raising the price level of manu- 
factured articles, but nobody in the Government of India recognises it to be 
his duty to take measures for raising the price level of agricultural pro- 
ducts. My Honourable friends. Sir Frank Noyce and Mr. Bajpai, may 
toss between themselves as to who should initiate legislation in this matter 
but if anything is the business of more than one person, really it is busi- 
ness of none. If there had been a special portfolio of Agricultural De- 
partment, then something would have been done. 

Another point which would be attended to, had there been a special 
Agricultural Department, is the question of agricultural labourers. We 
have been discussing a number of problems about industrial labour, but 
nothing has been done for improving the general condition of agricultural 
labourers. My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, always sheds tears on the 
condition of the industrial labourers, but I have not seen him shedding 
tears on any occasion over the poverty of agricultural labourers. I believe 
the condition of agricultural labourers can be improved only if we have 
got a special Depai*tmcnt to look after their interests. We had a nuipber 
of legislations on industrial labourers, we had really more than the cir- 
cumstances demand, and, I believe, that we liad them, because the 
Department of Industries had nothing better to do. I wish they had 
spread out their Bills and their recommendations over a larger number of 
yonrs instead of concentrating them so rapidly. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
Did I understand my Honourable friend to say that the Industries De- 
partment bad nothing bolter to do? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: ]3ctter is a comparative term. Coming to the 
main topic, I think it is very important that wo should have a specif 
Department of Agriculture to look after the agricultural interests of this 
country. 

Another problem which has also been referred to by Mr. James i® 
the question of Education, Education, no doubt, is a transferred 
subject, but in the Provinces it is impossible to do anything very definite 
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unless the Government of India initiate in the matter. Educational pro- 
blems cannot be solved by Provinces alone unless it is done on an all- 
India basis. In this connection I deplore the lame excuse of financial 
stringency when we asked for the establishment of an Advisory Board. I 
do not like to w'aste my time in discussing this question in detail, but I 
hope 1 shall have an opportunity later on to discuiss this subject. But, I 
should only say now that if you split this Department of Education, Health 
and Lands into two separate Departments, then the educational problems 
and the agricuiltural problems would receive greater attention. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. James, also referred to the important 
question of Ereights and Rates. It is a very important question, which no 
Government would ever hand over to the railway administration alone. 
We have been pressing the question time after time tliat it requires a 
thorough revision. We have prescribed maximum and minimum limits, 
but as my Honojiraldc friend, Mr. IVTiidaliar, pointed out the other day, 
the limits are so wide that even two or three elephants can pass througli 
those limits- This question has to be carefully considered. 

AnoLlicr question is the organisation of the Railway Board. When the 
.Railway Board was organised, at first it did very wc;ll, hocaiise, in those 
days, much of the administration of the railways were carried on by com- 
panies and the work of the Railway Ik^ard was confined to co-ordination 
and looking after the interests of the tax-payer. But now four important 
companies have been transferred to the (jovcrnmcnt and the Railway 
Board is responsible to carry on the direct administration of these railways, 
but they have not devised a suitable machinery yet. In the near future, 
two more important lines will come under the direct administration of the 
Railway Board and the problem will become more complicated. I am 
afraid the whole system will break down if effective steps arc not taken to 
reorganise the whole Board. 

The next point raised by Mr. James was the theory of taxation. The 
principles that have been adopted in taxation are the most unscientific, and 
the climax was reached when, in 1932, it was proposed that all the Customs 
duty should be raised by 25 jier cent irrespective of the fact whether the 
law of diminishing returns would or would not apply and irrespective of 
the fact whether they were protective duties or revenue duties. It is 
desirable tliat we should study this particular topic carefully, and find out 
wlyit are the commodities which can stand the increased taxation so that 
the law of diminishing returns may not apply. We knpw that the Finance 
Department cannot solve this particular problem unless they have got at 
their disposal more statistics and more data, prepared by a committee of 
the type whose beginning has already boon laid down and whi(?h I hope will 
develop in the near future. This is a point whicli we ought to consider. 
My own opinion is that, instead of taxing a large number of commodities, 
it will be better if you take up a few commodities and raise the entire reve- 
nue that we require for the administration of the country. Coming to 
protective duties, the whole w'orld has accepted that principle and our 
country also has accepted it, though I am sorry that we have to be mad 
in order to follow other countries which have gone mad, because I do not 
believe in this policy of protection, but, in the present state of affairs, I 
regret it is unavoidable. But this protection duty ought to bo levied on 
the advice of the Tariff .Board. I entirely agree with my Honourable friend, 
Mr.v James, when he outlined the duties of the Tariff Board which must 
consist of very experienced men. It should also be laid down definitely 
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that Members, after retirement from the Tariff Board, should not be eligible 
to become Directors or Managing Agents of any of the industries directly or 
indirc(;tly eonneeied with tlie industries of their enquiries. The work ot 
the Tariff Board should not be finished with their report, but they should 
continue, to function. They ought to study the effect of these protections 
year after year and they must periodically present a report to the Assem- 
bly, so that we may be able to judge whether the protection is really used 
for the benefit of the people and that it is not used exclusively for the 
benefit of the capitalists, 'riiereforc, simply to pass a law and to change 
the Tariff Act is not sufficient and the duty of the Tariff Board does not 
finish with their rei:)ort, but their duty becomes more important, — when 
these tariff duties are levied, — in watching the effect of their recommenda- 
tions and examining whether their hopes are materialised. 

There is another point, and it is the question of what is called racial 
discrimination. I wish that we should boldly come forward and solve this 
question instead of atteim])tiug to solve it by the backdoor and by an in- 
direct method. We should recognise our relations with the United King- 
dom and we should say definitely that the Britishers, when they are in 
India, sliould enjoy all the privileges of Indians, whether they come for 
a short or a long period, and vice versa^ that is, Indians who are residing 
in tlie United Kingdom sho\ild enjoy the privileges of the Britishers. And, 
therefore, any action which may be taken by them in this country in the 
way of starting commercial concerns should not be classified as a foreign 
venture, but should be recognised as an Indian venture so long as they 
remain in this country and so long as their companies arc registered in 
India. 

The last thing which I will mention is the question about the collection 
of Customs duty. I do not, of course, want to go into the details of our 
treaties with Indian States- I think we should respect all our treaties; but, 
from this, it does not follow that wo may not have a good principle for the 
collection of taxation. I think all Customs duties, whether in British India 
or in the Indian States, should be collected by the Central Government 
and the shares, whatever tliey may be, may be liaTuIed over to the various 
Governments. And if sucli action is taken, the charge which Mr. Mody 
made some time ago will probably bo avc^ided. 1 cannot substantiate that 
charge myself, hnt I also heard the same thing from different sources both 
in Britisli India and in Kathiawar. Since it has been so much publicly 
talked nhout, it is desirable that we should come forward and suggest that 
the collection of tha tax should bo made by the Central Government and 
the shares of the tax should be distributed among the various States 
according to the terms of the treaties. 

Mr. N. M. Josh! (Nominated Non-Official): Sir, when I moved my 
Besolution about unemployment and reduction of wages, I pointed out 
the necessity of the (Tovernmont of India following a pre- determined 
economic plan for ibe development of industries and commerce in this 
country, I also reh'rred in my speecli on tlie Budget to the remarks made 
by Ihe TTonourahlo the Finance Member resenting what he was pleased to 
call an accusation that ihe Government of India were drifting. I shall not 
deal with that question at length, but I would suggest to the Government 
of India that if ihey are sure that they have a plan for the industrial and 
economic development of this country, in order that it should be easier for 
us to believe that they have a plan, they should publish their plan for the 
benefit of the public in this country. 
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L um glad that the necessity for a plan has been admitted by the 
Government of India, and it is, therefore, not necessary for me to dwell 
on that question at length. We all know that the economic machinery 
in the whole world has become very complex on account of various factors. 

In the first place, the rivalry in currency and tariffs going on throughout 
the world has tremendously increased. The industries in the world are 
rationalising with the result that production is increasing. The question, 
again, is complicated by war debts w'hich are weighing heavily on many 
countries in Europe. In addition to these causes which have made the 
economic machinery of the *world very complex, steps are being taken by 
various countries individually which are compelling the other countries to 
follow suit. Under these circumstances, it is impossible that one country 
can recover its economic prosperity by following methods which at best I 
may call haphazard. I quoted, when I spoke on the question of unemploy- 
ment, the dictum of Sir Arthur Salter that the economic mechanism of this 
world has lost its quality of self-adjustment. My TTonourfible friend, 
Mr. James, has suggested a few things which would be included in the 
economic plan which he places before this House. I am sure he will 
not consider that 1 am spoiling the discussion on his motion if I deal with 
those questions and add a few more points to those which he has men- 
tioned. In any industrial plan production must find an important place, 
and it is, therefore, right that we should give the first place to the develop- 
ment of industries. But at the same time it is necessary for us to con- 
sider that if we go on developing industries and increasing production in 
all possible methods as the world has been doing and if we do not take 
steps to see that the goods which the world is producing will be consumed, 
mere production will not do good to any country. I, therefore, feel that 
the question of the distribution of national wealth and of national income 
is as important as the question of production of wealth. I need not go 
into details as to how fhe wealth should be distributed, but I shall state 
this that when we look to the distribution of the wealth in the world 
and realise that 9/ 10th of the world's wealth are conccuitratod in the 
hands of 1/lOth of the people, we must certainly see that the present 
distribution of wealth is not equitable. As I said, I am not going to deal 
with the quc'stioTi as to Iiow that wealth should be equitably distributed. 
At the same time, it is absolutely necessary that we should, when wo 
think of an economic plan, see that the plan is a good plan. So far as 
the necessity for a plan goes, I am entirely at one wiih my friend, Mr. 
James; but I am afraid, when w’c shall go into the details of a ])lan, the 
tinfe for the parting of the ways may come. But that })arting of the ways 
has not come today; therefore, let us all agree that there should be a 
plan. T may even state this: that T shall prefer even a bad plan to no 
plan at all. 

As regards the essence of a good plan, may I say this that in any 
plan whicli we may make it will bo a mistake on our part to 
1 Noon-. various factors separately and never consider them all 

together. We may develop industries, but when we are developing indus- 
tries it is necessary at the same time for us to see how those industries 
are to be developed and that, while developing one industry, we are not 
really helping one industry at the cost of other industries. We must also 
consider at the same time how the goods will be consumed. T, therefore, 
feel that any plan, if it is to servo its purpose, must take all the factors 
into consideration simultaneously. When I sometimes say that the Gov- 
ernment of India arc drifting, I do not suggest that the Government of’ 
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India have done nothing: I agree with my friend, Mr. James, that the 
Government of India are doing always something, but at the same time 
I feel, and I am sure the House will agree with me, that the opportunities 
of considering the whole problem are very few indeed. If the Government 
of India Mre doing it, we do not know : they do not take the public into 
their confidnece on that matter. 

Then, in any plan which is to be a useful plan, it must be a plan for 
the whole country. I am glad, therefore, tliat my Honourable friend, 
Mr. James, referred to the position of Indian States. In any plan for 
developing our country, it is necessary that we should be able to bring 
the Indian States into the consideration of those questions. In this con- 
nection I must draw the attention of the Government of India to the fact 
that labour legislation in India will be hampered — and I am afraid it is 
already being hampered — by the fact that tlmt legislation does not apply 
to Indian States, and I would like to draw the atfention of the Govern- 
ment of India to the suggestion made by the Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour that they should start an Industrial Council in which not only 
the interests concerned, namely, the Government, employers and labour, 
should be represented, but stei)8 should be taken for the representation 
of Indian States on that Council. ^ 

If the plan is to be a good plan, I would also suggest that that plan 
must not deal wdtli only what arc called industrial economic questions, 
but it must also deal wdth what I may call social questions. No plan for 
the development of, the economic position of a country can be adequate 
if it omits the question of wages, unemployment and other kinds of 
social insurance and labour legislation, such as for the regulation of the 
hours of work. I, therefore, hope that, when wo consider the. question 
of an economic plan, we shall not omit to consider the questions which 
affect those people who produce the w'^ealth of this country. 

I shall say one word more in order that the plan which we may make 
should be a good and satisfactory plan, and that point is that no plan 
which w'e may make nationally without regard to the plans of other 
countries in the? world will he a satisfactory plan. The idea, that w’c may 
make our country (mtircly self-sufficient is not likely to be maif^rialiscd. 
It is, therefore, necessary that wc should, when thinking of a ])lan, take 
inlo consideration the plans of other parts of the world. I would, therefore, 
suggest to the Covcrnmciit of India that, in considering economic qjies- 
tions csx)ecially those questions in which competition plays a very important 
part, they should always be ready to co-operate with the other countries 
in the world. I am not suggesting that the Government of India have 
not co-operated at all. At tlic same time I would suggest that, in con- 
sidering tlie Conventions of the International Labour Conference, the 
Government of India should bear in mind the necessity of falling in line 
with the situation in the world, I hope that the Governinent of India 
wdll not think that I am bringing an unjustifiable accusation against them 
W’hen I say that recently a tendency has appeared to treat the Conventions 
of the International Labour Conference wdth a sort of indifference. I, 
therefore, hope that when we arc thinking of a plan for our country, we 
shall always he ready to co-operate with what the wOrld is doing. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. James, referred to certain agreements which 
we have made and also pointed out the necessity of revising those agree- 
ments. My feeling as regards trade agreements is that trade agreements 
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laetween two countries should be made as a last resort. On the whole 
it will be a much better plan if there is an agreement between all 
icountries simultaneously by international action .... 

Mr. O. Morgan (Bengal: European): Not likely! 

Mr. N. M. Joshl: If that is not likely, certainly we shall have to 
make bilateral agreements; but my point is that if we try to make 
agreements with one country after another, it is quite possible and I feel 
it is quite probable that we shall find that there is a limit to the agreements 
that we can make. Bilateral agreements are bound to cut across ejich 
other. I, therefore, feel that on the whole instead of trying to make 
agreements with other countries, one after another, it will be a better 
plan to make agreements internationally. In this connection, Mr. 
President, may I say one word with regard to agreements with other 
eountries in Asia as regards labour matters? I said just now that we 
should pay greater respect to the International Conventions passed by the 
International Labour Organizations. I quite realise that there may be 
some difficulties in immediately accepting all the Conventions which have 
been passed by the International Labour Conference, but it is quite possible 
that if we try to come to an agreement with countries in Asia, an agree- 
ment of that kind will be easier and also more useful under i-he ])re8ent 
circumstances. I would, therefore, like the Government of India to give 
some attention to the proposals made that there should bo an Asiatic 
Labour Conference in order that there should bo an agriuuncnt on labour 
conditions between the Asiatic countries. 

Mr. .President, I do not wish to deal with the questions that should bo 
included into the plan any further. I would only say one word about the 
machinery whicli has been proposed for making a plan in this country. 

I agree with the suggestion of my friend, Mr. James, that there should be 
a re-distribution of portfolios, but I do not entirely agree with him when 
he says that the i)ortfolios of agriculture and labour should be combined. 

I feci that labour matters are sufficiently important to have a separate 
portfolio. I am sorry I was not here when my friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, 
said that wo pay greater attention to the question of industrial labour 
in this country .... 

Some Honourable Members: You do. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I do. Mr. President, T plead guilty to that charge, 
but, at the same time, my friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, should rtirnember 
that it is not very easy for one man to deal with all tlio questions, and, 
secondly, even if I am willing to tackle them and if I have the capacity to 
do so, it will not be within the competence of a Member in this Legislature 
to bring forward matters regarding the condition of agricultural labour. 
I feel labour legislation should receive not less but greater attention from 
•the Government of India, not only in the interest of labour, but because 
labour forms one of the integral parts of the economic machinery of the 
country. I, therefore, feel that in the Government of India there should 
be a separate Minister to deal with Labour. 

I agree also with the suggestion of my friend, Mr. James, that we 
should have an Economic Council, and that Council should not only be 
an expert Council, but it should also be a representative Council. I feel 
that if we establish a really representative Council, not only shall we be 
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able to evolve a good plan, but it will be a great help to the executive 
Government and to the Legislature as well. After all, neither the executive 
Government nor the Legislature can include within them all the talent 
that is available in the country. It is, therefore, necessary that to deal 
with certain questions requiring special knowledge there should be a special 
organization. I, therefore, feel that instead of waiting for the new 
Constitution to come into existence, the Government of India should take 
immediate steps for the establishment of an Economic Council .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Honourable Member must conclude now. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Mr. President, I assure you I am not going to be 
very long on this question .... 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): I said the 
Honourable Member must conclude now. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: All right, Sir. I shall say only one word. The 
Honourable the Finance Member the other day tried to frighten the 
Members of the Ijogislaturc saying that if you want a plan, there will be 
an increase of Government control. I feel, Mr. President, that the 
Members of the Legislature need not be frightened by the increased 
Government control if we resort to an economic plan in this country. 
There is already Government control over several matters, and the w'orld 
is tending, and I feel that the Government of India are also tending, 
towards thc^ increases of Government control over economic matters. 
How are the Government of India going to give effect to the trade agree- 
ment with Japan unless they have some control over the commerce of this 
coimtry, and, if you go on making agreements with other countries, it 
will be absolutely necessary for you to increase the control of the State 
over the commerce and industries of this country. I, therefore, feel that 
the Members of the TiCgislature should not be frightened by the fact that 
the control of Government will be increased. I shall go even further, 
Mr. President, and say that wc should not even be frightened of the 
International control over the industry and commerce of the world. Unless 
the countries in the world agree to part with some sovereignty in favour 
of an international organization, the world is not going to see peace and 
prosperity. Mr. President, I have done. 

Mr. O. S. Hardy (Government of India: Nominated Official): Sir, I 
rise at this early stage of the debate to say a few words on the second 
point to which attention is drawn on this motion, namely, the considera- 
tion and consolidation of the Customs Tariff. Mark Antony is reported to 
have said that he came to bury Ctesar, not to praise him. I, Sir, have 
come here not to bury the Wiff, but neither have I come here to 
praise it. Its blemishes are too patent to be denied, and I fully admit 
all that Mr. James has said about it. In fact, he might have said a 
great deal more; he might have told us that in addition to all our other 
different sorts of duties, we have no less than 21 entirely different rates 
of ad valorem duty in our Tariff, and nine of them lie in the narrow rango^ 
between ten and 25 per cent. Sir, I admit all these defects. Our Tariff 
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Act is a very forbidding document, and I should like to explain very briefly 
to the House how it is and why it is that it has reached this condition . . . 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Will the Honourable Member kindly speak up? We 
cannot hear him at this end. 

Mr. G. S. Hardy: Fifty years ago, India liad virtually no tariff. It is 
true that there wore a few small imposts on spirits, arms and llu‘ like, but 
the (lov eminent of India were in the fortunate position of ni,>i having to 
rely on general rates of duty in order to pay their way. The pri'Siait tariff 
may be said to bavc been borne, almost exactly forty years ago, iu ^larch, 
1894, when a general rate of duty of five per cent ad valorem was imposed 
on all ynported articdcs with a few (‘xceptions. When 1 first made the 
acquaintance of the tariff, it was a flourishing youngster of about 20 years 
old. It still retained its youthful childlike simplicity and most of its 
original features, and during the jiast 20 years, Sir, during which time 
it has been rny almost constant companion, 1 have watcdied its develop- 
ment with growing concern. I have seen it reach middle age. It has 
become gross and corpulent, and its original fcaturcis have beam distorted 
out of all recognition. For, Sir, somewhere about the year 1917 it became 
infected with a chronic disease, — tlie result of insuflicicnt nutriment in 
the Exchequer of the Government of India no doubt, a disease the 
symptoms of which arc continual eruptions of the type known as 
'‘subsequent amendments”. 

Now, Sir, in these circumstances, the tariff has become a very unwieldy 
affair, and this is nec.essarily the case. You cannot raise your rates of 
duty without complicating your tariff. So long as your general rate is 
only five per cent., questions of diminishing returns do not arise, but if. 
as we have done, you raise it to 7^ per cent., then to 11, and later to 16, 
20 and 26 per cent, ad valorem, at each of these stages it becomes 
necessary to consider the question of diminishing returns and to make 
exceptions. Also we had to select particular items of luxury for parti- 
cularly high rates of duty. Then, Sir, we had the adoption by the Gov- 
ernment of India in 1923 of a policy of discriminating protection. This 
meant further exceptions to the general rate of duty, some of them being 
increased rates of duty on manufactured articles, and others, decreased rates 
of duty on th(3 raw materials of industry. Since then we have had the 
Gttajva Pact, and more recently still, certain safeguarding duties. Every 
one of these changes has made a fresh complication in the tariff, a compli- 
cation which has made it more difficult to administer, more difficult for 
the importer to understand. Those are all defects of substance, but Mr. 
James also referred, more pointedly T think, to defects in manner of 
presentation of the tariff. He referred to the fact that, in order to 
appreciate a tariff Bill in this House properly, it is necessary to refer to 
no less than three different Acta. Well, Sir, the Finance Member in his 
Budget speech has already given an undertaking that that matter is to be 
put right at a very early opportunity. But Honourable Members of this 
House are also prohnhlv aware that the form in which the tariff is placed 
on sale to the genera] public is different from the form in which it anpears 
in the Schedules to the Tariff Act. I do not propose to go into the history 
of this curious anomaly — it is very ancient historv — ^biit we do hone to 
take this opportunity of removing that anomaly, and when we consolidate 
the tariff, so that the House has before it a single schedule which lias not 
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been “subsequently amended it will have before it the same schedule 
which the public and the commercial public in particular can buy, and we 
shall no longer have the confusion that w^e have at present between two 
entirely different sets of serial numbers. (Hear, hear.) Now, Sir, the exact 
form in w^hich we shall consolidate the tariff has not yet been finally decided. 
Whether wo shall stick to the present Statutory form or adopt the form 
in which it is now sold to the ^public has not yet been settled. But 1 ask 
the House to remember that we have to deal with yet a third classification 
of articles, which is to be found in our trade returns. It may very well 
be said, w^hy should w'e not have a single classification for all purposes? 
The difficulty is this. The principal value of trade statistics is not so 
much the actual figures of quantity and value which they display, as the 
comparisons tiuy afford ()V(»r a scries of years. Now, if \vc had changed 
tlie classification in our trade statistics every time wo have amended the 
tariff in the- last ‘20 years, if in fact we had subjected these statistics to 
the saTuc sort of eruptions to wliich the tariff has been subjcctcil, F venture 
to think fliat tliose statistics w'ould have been almost unintelligible and 
very nearly useh'ss. Nevertheless, we do feel that something can be done 
in the diretdlon of unifonnity between the tv\o classific^ations, and wc are 
considering for this ])urposo a suggestion which has come from the League 
of Nations that there should be a standard grouping of eoinmodities which 
should ho adopted, if possible or as far as possible, by all the different 
nations in their tariff and in their trade statistics in order to make them 
intelligible to everybody. That is one point that we have in view. 

Then' is another aspect of this question which is of importance in conne<r 
tion with something (dso tliat my Honourable friend, Mr. James, said. 
He said, it was essential that the Government of India should watch very 
earofully the incidence of their duties, by which I take it he means their 
effect on the trades c*oneeruod and the possibility of our losing revenue 
under the operation of the law of diminishing returns. I should like to 
give the TTonse an example of our difficulties in this matter. We have 
recently, as the TTonse is aware, put specially high rates of duty on cups 
and saiK^e.rs, and T have acTnally issued instructions to have a speci.al record 
maintained of the duties wo collect on cups and saucers among other 
articles. If, at tlie end of six months, any Mcml)er of this House like? 
to ask m(? wliat duty we have collected since the Act was passed, I should 
h(? in a nosition to give him the figure, but if he asked me whether wo 
hf\\o collectod nnwe duty than we were collecting Inst year, T should not 
be able to tell liim, because last year cups and saucers were included with 
plates, dishes and other articles under earthenware and porcelain. That 
is a difficulty which wo alwavs have when new duties are imposed. Tn the 
majority of cases wo can ascertain what the actual revenue collected from 
the new dntv is, but we cannot compare th»at with what was collected in 
tht' past unless wo happen merely to chancre the rate of dutv on an article, 
that was already specially separately specified. I mention that as exempli- 
fying our diffieultv v-hen Mr. James asks us to watch very carefully 
effect of new duties. We do watch their effects as far as we are able, 
but that is one of the principal difficulties with \vhich wc are faced. We 
do hope to minimise it to some extent when we can get some sort of 
uniformity between our tariff and trade classifications. 

There is only one other point which I wish to mention, and that is with 
regard to what Mr. James said about the Tariff Board, the additional 
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•duties he wishes to put on it, and the work of the Advisory Council whio‘ff 
he contemplates. It would be outside my province to express any opinion 
ih this House on the question who the Government of India should consult 
in respect of tariff matters, but I do waqt to say this, that if any body 
is set up outside the Government of India itself for this purpose, it will 
have to depend for the great bulk of its material upon the Custom Houses 
and it will need a great deal of careful examination to evolve a machinery 
by which that material can be put before an indei)endent body without 
dislocating the primary work of the customs staff, namely, the collection 
of revenue. I have no doubt that, that machinery can be evolved, but it 
may take some little time and possibly result in delay, even if the Gov- 
ernment of India should accept Mr. James’ proposal." I merely wish to 
mention this as one of the difficulties that have to be faced. 

If I may summarise what I have to say, we arc fully alive to the 
defects of tlie tariff both in matters of siihsiancii and in the manner of its 
j)r(‘,sentation. We arcr doing what we can in respect of the substance on 
the tariff, that is very largely a niattcir of polbw with which the Central 
Hoard of Uovcniir* is not in a position to deal. But we are very definitely 
doing our best as regards the presentation of the tariff and we do hope that in 
a very short time it will he ])osKible to ])ut hidbre the House and the 
public a (‘(Uisolidated tariff wlii(*h will be reasonably intelligibU;. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners Association: Indian Commerce): 
^^r. President, the European Group through Mr. James have put forward 
for consideration a subjec't of first class importance. I should like to con- 
gratulate them u])on it and also my Honourable friend, Mr. James, upon 
delivering a very lucid and thought-provoking speech in supfiort of the token 
cut. Wo are on the eve of momentous changes in the political, social 
and economic s])hcre. Whether the Constitution with which India is going 
to be endowed in the near future is satisfactory or otherwise, there are 
immense changes taking pla(*e in the rnentnlity and outlook of the people, 
whii'h require an adecjuate machinery for giving expression to. The soeial 
li.ahits of centuries are being uprooted; the old economic outlook is giving 
place to thf' new, and in one way or another this country is undergoing 
a ?m>tamorf>hosis of vt'ry great importance^ and int(*rost, not only to India 
herself, but to the rest of the world. The question arises whether the 
machinery of Government is adequate for the pur])oso of giving direction 
to those forces which, are being released. 

One of the peculiar characteristics of Indian conditions is that wc rely 
more than in anv other civilised country upon the Government for help In 
various directions. It is very natural that a people who have been living 
under some sort of domination or another throughout almost the whole of 
their history should come to depend in a large measure, not on self-help, 
but upon the help which a ma hap Government can administer in every 
Sphere of national ac.tivitv. Therefore, it becomes a very important ques- 
tion to consider whether the prime movers which supply the motive power 
are adequate for the purpose. Speaking from some experience during tfie 
last three or four years of the work which is being done bv mv Honourable 
friends on the front Treasury Benches, I would say that they are very 
grossly over worked, and constituted as they are, they are unable to give 
that momentum to all the forces of reereneration. Sir, if T had anything 
to do with the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, then 
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taking the view that we all belong to the animal kingdom, the first object 
of my solicitude would be the Members of the Executive Council I I am 
afraid the distribution of the portfolios is not only very antiquated, as 
suggested by my friend, Mr. James, but is almost comic. I remember 
a year or "two ago iny Honourable friend, Sir Leslie Hudson, in a fit of 
post-prandial fa(!Otioiisness, saying of a very respected Member of the Gov- 
ernment tliat his expanding [)ortfolio covered a iruiltiiude of sins. I think 
tliat di‘S(‘ripti(m would a])ply more aptly Uy other portfolios than the one 
which the Mf‘inber referred to carries. 

lict us start iirst with the portfolio of Industries and Labour. Now, 
for the last lour ytaus, iny friend, Mr. Joshi, and 1 have been fighting for 
the ])ossessi(jn of the body of my friend. Sir Prank Noyce. Sometimes he 
gets av\ay with a bit, sometimes 1 manage to. My Honourable friend is 
being continually pulled. . 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: There is still a good deal of it left. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. H. P. Mody: That is so obviously patent that T do not think that 
the interruption was really necessary. (Laughter.) All that I was Staying 
was, with Mr. Joshi pulling him in one direction and 1 pulling him m 
another direction, the lot of my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, has 
been very hapless. He has often to do a bit of tight rope walking, or, 
if I may put it in a more homely way, he has to strike an exact balance 
between the claims of Industry and the claims of Labour. I would like to 
say here that my Honourable friend has, with the utmost care and with 
the most scrupulous fairness, held the balance even, as even my friend, 
Mr. Joshi, must readily acknowledge. It is altogether wrong, however, 
to put in the hands of one Honourable Member a portfolio whicli includes 
such conflicting subjects as industries and labour. Tn the same way, my 
Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhorc, carries the burden not only of the 
clamant Commerce Department, but also of the Railways. Now, enormous 
developments arc taking place in railways and railw^ay policy 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Eail- 
ivays) ; And also the Ecclesiastical Department. (Laughter.) 

Mr. H. P. ModVJ T am very glad to hear it, but T would like to inquire 
wliat special qualifications my friend possesses for carrying that portfolio. 
T hope he is adequately discharging his duties in that connection. 

Mr. F. E. James: Mav T ask the Honourable Member why that Depart- 
ment has been transferred from the Member for Agriculture? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I would ask the Honourable Member 

to ask me another. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: What T was saying was that it is obviously impos- 
sible for my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, having responsi- 
bih’tv which more than fills his hands, also to be in charge of one of the 
most important Departments in India. Then, take the portfolio of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands. I do not know what possible connection there 
between Education and Lands or between Health and Lands. 
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An Honourable Member: You want a healthy body in a healthy naind. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I know of unhealthy minds in a healthy body and 
vice versa f and if 1 was tempted, I might point to a few striking examples 
in this very House. (Laughter.) What I was about to say was that my 
Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (Laughter) .... I see, Sir, 
that the House is connecting what 1 said with my Honourable friend; that 
was not what I intended. I was referring to my Honourable friend. Dr. 
Ziauddin, because he stated, and very rightly, that the portfolio of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands was *a cumbrous one, and that a great many things 
were passed on to the Member in charge, which the other Departments 
were either unwilling to handle, or which had not been definitely allotted 
to them. He suggested that the Department was a sort of capacious 
waste paper basket into which everything, that the other Government 
Members did not want, went. Anyway, all these Departments require 
thorough recasting. 

Now, my Honourable friend, Mr. James, has stated that for 13 years 
* this question has been on the tapis, and that no decision has been taken. 
I doubt. Sir, if the present temperament jirevails, whether Government will 
tackle it within the next 13 years. It is altogether wrong to hang u]) every 
sort of reform, because India is going to be blessed with a new' Constitu- 
tion in the near future. I do not know when that Constitution will get 
going. Some of us will have growm a great deal greyer before w^e see it 
functioning (Hear, hear), and T would like to endorse the strong plea made 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. James, that, without any further delay, the 
re-organization of the various portfolios ought to be taken in hand. I would 
like to go even further. I envisage a time in the very near future when 
you will have to go a great deal beyond the very modest recommendations 
made by my Honourable friend. You will have to set up all sorts of 
Ministries — a Ministry of Transport, Ministry of Labour, Ministry of Agri- 
culture, and the like. These Ministers may or may not hold scats in the 
Cabinet. All this will mean expense, but that ox])ense, T say, would be 
more than justified by the results which will be achieved, because, coming 
back again to my point, we depend a great deal in this country upon the 
efforts of Government and it is very necessary that tin', machinery of 
Government should be adequate to the derna'nds made upon it. 1 hope 
that this reorganization of portfolios which has been suggested by the 
European Group will be taken in hand at once. 

That brings me to another aspect of the question, and tliai is the 
necessity for setting up some sort of organization in the country for the 
purf)osc of adequately looking after its economic interests. 1 (^'ln do no 
bette^r tlifin quote the words of Sir Arthur Sailer in supporting the. cas*.* for 
an E{H)nomic Advisory Organization: 

“The period siiiee the war has witnes^c'd the dcvelnpiru'rit 'jf Vvli;d may prove to bo 
an important adjunct to the machiiio of OovcMinuMii i a 1 irt^e oart j)| the 

world in the fojin 0*1 Adviiorv Ec<-nomic ('oiincih; and Cj)mmiU(*o.s. 'Ihc.-’c vary 
considcrahl V in fniicl imi.s and in form: In t tliev pn'.'^eiit fcrtaln ('(tnimoii characteristics 
and seem to respond Ihj a. widely-felt need in the post-war world. I ho State s aid ion 
in connection with the nationd economic life ha.-; almost everywhere l)eeoir;o more 
extensive and more complex. Whether in the increased range of State control, or 
the construction of new and more complicated tariffs, or the institution of systems 
of prohibition or license or State enci>uragement for some form of monopolies, the 
Government has almo'st everywhere accepted more onerous and intricate duties. In 
many cases it has been felt that for .such work the parliamentary machine alone does 
not ensure sufficient contact between official policy and unofficial opinion ; and is more- 
over both overworked and unspecialized.** 
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Sir, these words are a justification for making a departure from the- 
existing order of things, and for the institution at a very early date of 
an Economic Advisory Council. The reasons given by Sir Arthur Salter 
in support of Ihe suggestion that this reform may be held back owing to the 
abnormal conditions no longer hold, and the time has come when the 
economic organization of the country must be taken in hand. For carrying 
out that object, the Executive Council, as at present constituted, or even 
the Economic Sub-Committee of that Council which has recently been 
set up, are hopelessly inadequate. One of the important results which an 
Advisory Body would achieve would be to strike the balance even between 
the claims, very often the conflicting claims of agriculture and industry. 
In this I louse, increasingly in the last few years, these conflicts have come 
to the surface and have been very vocally expressed. When an expert 
body commanding the confidence of the various interests concerned is set 
up, and certain policies are recommended and are given effect to by Govern- 
rneot, the position will be very different. So also would such a body do 
away with provincial jealousies. Whenever some tariff measure has been ‘ 
put up before this House, some Province or other feels aggrieved. My 
friends from Bengal and Bihar seem to think that Bombay is bleeding 
them white. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa. 
.Muhammadan): They are quite right. 

Hr. H. P. Mody: There are other Provinces which feel that they are 
being treated unfairly. Sir, these provincial jealousies cannot possibly have 
the same force or effect, if that comes before the House has the backing 
of an expert body, 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): You are becoming 
very oracular today, 

Mr. H. P. Mody: T come now to the question of trade agreements which 
my Honourable friend, Mr. James, has raised. Sir, all over the world an 
intense economic warfare is going on. Nations are sheltering themselves 
behind not only immense tariff walls, but arc also strangling, or seeking to 
strangle, the trade of every other country but their own by subsidies, quotas 
currency manipulations and the like. How is order to be evolved out of 
this chaos which prevails everywhere ? One of the methods by which s6me 
countries, notably Great Britain, have tried to help themselves is by a 
system of bilateral agreements with various countries. Great Britain has 
concluded very recently a trade agreement with Soviet Bussia. There have 
been agreements with Denmark, Holland and other countries. There have 
been agreements made with this country at Ottawa. In one way or another. 
Great Britain has come to realise — and after all, what Great Britain does 
i the industrial or economic field must still continue to play a dominant 
part in the affairs of the world— Great Britain has come to realise that it 
is only by a system of judiciously devised agreements between two coun- 
tries that the trade of Great Britain can be secured. (Hear, hear.) My 
Honourable friend, Mr. James, has given certain examples. Take the case' 
of tea. New Zealand gives preference to Ceylon, but none to • India. 
Australia gives preference to Dutch tea, but none to India tea. Japan, in* 
spite of enjoying the advantages of the most-favoured-nation treatment, 
shuts out Indian rice, and takes at the same time rice from Siam, because 
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of some agreement subsisting between Siam and Japan. Take also the 
various products in which our neighbour Ceylon could give and receive 
preferences. Then, there is the extension of the Ottawa Agreement — an 
extension which will be of enormous benefit to this country. All these are 
matters which require thinking out, and I say with confidence that my 
Honourable friends on the front Treasury Benches have no time to think. 
(Hear, hear.) They are very devoted servants of the people, very devoted 
[servants of the Crown. I know the work that they are putting in, but I 
^jiy that it is unfair to impose so much work and responsibility \ipon the 
shoulders of a small body of people. (Hear, hear.) Their work must be 
supplemented by the labours of bodies which have the proper eqiiipment 
•ud the proper and adequate knowledge for the purpose. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chctty): The Honour- 
able Member must now conclude. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Yes Sir, there is only one thing; I have many things 
to say, but I recognise the limitations of time, and I shall presently con- 
clude. 


My Honourable friend, Sir George Schuster, has claimed— and very 
rightly claimed — on many occasions, that in several ways India is fitted 
immediately to go forward the moment the economic conditions become 
more normal, and that by means of the credit that she enjoys through her 
balanced Budgets and through her possession of enormous material re- 
sources, India might be the first to point the way to economic recovery. 

1 submit that while this is eminently true in several respects, it is also 
equally true that if the existing machinery of Government were to continue 
till that time comes when the return to normality takes place, India will 
he severely handicapped, and she will not be able to keep in step with the 
more highly developed and more highly organised countries of the West. 
I would ask my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, to weigh very 
carefully this aspect of the question, and to do all he can to bring about a 
re-organisation of our industries, trade and agriculture. It is a matter of 
the utmost importance, and I do not think the Members of Government 
can afford to mark time while such drastic transformations are taking place 
of the organisation of other countries, 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, I join with my Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin, in offering my thanks 
to the European Group, and to Mr. James especially. foi< bringing this ques- 
tion before the House. I should like to accept the sub-divisions which 
Mr. James has followed in this House. First, it is the re-distribution of 
Government portfolios. I do not know how the portfolios came to be dis- 
tributed as they are found at present. But I know something of the 
Provinces and there might be a good deal of analogy in the way in which 
portfolios are distributed. 

In the Provinces and also in the Central Government, the number of 
Executive Councillors has been increasing on account of Indianisation. 
When at first a single Indian Executive Councillor was required to be 
employed, the Government at once increased the number of Executive 
Councillors by one, so that the expectations of the Civil Service should not 
be interferedT with. In the same way, when the Reforms came in 1920 
and the number of the Indian Executive Councillors was to be the same as 
that of European or Service Executive Councillors, the number of Executive 
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Councillors was at once doubled. It cannot be said that the work had 
enormously increased. In 1920, in a Province like Bombay, the work was 
done by three Executive Councillors. Early in 1921, the number was at 
once increased to four Executive Councillors and three Ministers. So many 
hands were not required for the work of Government and 1 know from 
personal experience that none of the Executive Councillors and Ministers 
worked for more than two hours a day. 

Sir Ck>wasji Jehangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Perhaps my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, might have 
been engaged with the Back Bay Reclamation. 

Now, the Government of Bombay, in order to put their house in order, 
have taken to retrenchment, and it is creditable to them that they have 
reduced the number of Executive Councillors to two and the Ministers also 
to two. So the work that was distributed among seven persons is now 
distributed among four only, and still I do not think that they are over- 
worked. Tn the same way, I think that in the Government of India also 
the number of Executive Councillors has increased. The idea is going round 
that wlicn the Reforms come, the number of Ministers will have to be 
increased. I do not know whether that increased number will be required, 
but I am at one with Mr. James that there ought to be a re-distribution of 
portfolios. The present distribution is causing confusion and I think it is 
multiplying work. As a matter of fact, the present Law Member has not 
got much work, and I do not know whether the same easy job is not enjoy- 
ed by others. I think for the good of the Government some more estab- 
lishment ought to be provided to Hie Law Member so that he may be able 
to take up more useful work. A good deal of amendment of law is required. 
Our laws have become almost archaic and many of the branches of law are 
neglected, T shall take an instance in point, for example, the instance of 
the insurance law, the commercial law, the company law, and so on. They 
are lagging far behind, and they are causing a loss to the people at large. 

Mr. B. Das: That is not the Law Member's work; that is the work of 
the Commerce Member. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: And that is the reason, I think, why the Commerce 
Member is now leaving the House. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: T am hero, Sir. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I am sorry. Sir. Tt is ratlier dinkmlt to know for 
nil* where the work of the Comnienfo Momhor comes iii Mud wliere the work 
of the Imlustries Member comes in. Their work overhq^s and oiu‘ is at a 
great disivdvantage to know which is which. The (kunmcrce ]\Iember 
ought to pay more attention to the improvement of the commercial laws. 
Our company law is very deficient and our law of insuratice is more so. 
The establishment provided by Government for keeping watch over the 
various Insurance Companies, Indian and foreign, that are carrying on 
business in this country, is very meagre and the official Actuary cannot do 
much useful work. One instance I shall give. There are Life Insurance 
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Companies, for instance, which are spending largo Sums of money on their 
organisation and office establishment and they are actually incurring losses. 
Their business ought to be properly scrutinised and inefficient companies 
ought to be asked to wind up their business. 

Mr. Resident (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Olietty): The re- 
distribution of portfolios in the Govemnfent of India is to he discussed in the 
light of economy planning, but the Honourable Member is porliaps very 
\ irlc of the mark in his remarks. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: T think Sir, the economic planning also includes in 
1 PM working of the various economic branches and the industry 

of insurance is also an industry and it is economically m^cessary 
for the advancement of the country. Therefore, it is the duty of (hnern- 
meni to see that that industry is not handicapped, hut is properly carried 
on. I need not dilate on this subject further, hut I want to bring to the 
notice of the Government the urgent necessity of amending this law, 
because the Indian Companies arc hampered to a very great extent by 
foreign competition. The laws of foreign countries including Flngland are 
doing everything for the advancement of insurance in their own countries 
and Indian companies have to suffer great disadvantage there. For instance, 
England requires that every insurance company that is going to open its 
office in England ought to make a deposit of about £20,000 with the Govern- 
ment there. In India, every English company or the insurance company of 
any other country is exempt from making any deposit, and, therefore, India 
is treating foreign companies much more favourably than the foreign com- 
panies are inclined to show to us. T claim that the laws should be so 
amended that there should be reciprocal treatment. T would not say 
anything further on this point, but T shall say that there is an urgent 
necessity of an Economic Advisory Council as has been asked by Mr. elames. 
This Advisory Council should be a mixed Council of officials and non-officials 
so that the non-officials will be given proper information by the official side, 
and, in this wfiy, the economic condition of the country will he under 
review. The non-official side ought to include successful merchants and 
manufacturers, so that their point of view will be placed before the Govern- 
ment first and the TiCgislatiirc afterwards. In this way, the Economic 
Council will be of great use in helping agriculture and industry, and the 
question of agricultural and industrial labour will also he solved by their 
assistance. In this way, the Economic Council will he of great use both to 
the people ?ind to Government. I do not want to take any further time of 
the House, but 1 would urge that Government ought to do something in 
•order to improve trade and industry. 

At ))r('sent tin* sole idea of the Kinimce MenilxM- is how to get more 
H‘venuo for Govei-nment and in this way tariffs are raiscxl on articles with- 
out paying any aitcntioTi whellier the tk'W duhc's ar(‘ rnak'ing the, law ot 
dijninishing rc^turns to work. In tin' sana* way, tlu‘ old i<lea of ])utting on 
ex(*ise is being reviv^od and taken ;\d vjintage ol lo a. larg('r c*xt(!nt than 
before. When the Sugar Hill comes before the House, 1 shall have to 
say something more about it. But now I wish t*) rcaisc my voice of i^rotest 
that, without considering the conveniences of the consumers, without pay- 
ing any attention to the burden of the consumer, the Honourable the 
Finance Member is going to put on excise duty to scciire more revenue. 
Had he paid any attention to the interests of the consumers, the best thing 
for him should be to reduce the extra duty, the. surcharge, and avoid putting 
on excise. Excise in. principle is not a very good duty, because. it is a tax 
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upon production. It is not a tax upon profits. As a tax on profits, the 
income-tax is a much better tax than excise. So, in the matter of tariff, 
there ought to be a uniformity, and the question ought to be dealt with as 
a whole as has been asked by Mr. James and not dealt with piecemeal as 
is the policy of the Government of India at present. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore (Lucknow Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, it V('ry necessary that we should appeal to the 
Government to carry on their administration with economy. I may suggest 
that certain Departments which have been split up, but were formerly joint, 
should be re-arnalgamated. Sir, we know that the work was going on 
quite well under (he old conditions and that in prosperous days when we 
had no deficit budget. Policy of administration in many of these matters 
may be revised, and, in that revision of policy lies the real salvation of 
this country, the real hope for fruitful economy to be carried out. Scales 
of pay for future entrants in the services can be fixed. In this connec- 
tion, this is to be found out as to what would be a reasortable scale of pay 
to attract men of the stamp that are required, so that they may live with 
contentment and their pav should be fixed according to the responsibility 
of their work and according to the conditions of this country, and not 
according to the conditions of other countries. 

Sir, the necessity of economic planning has been urgent in every 
country, and more so in India. What method should be adopted for 
framing an economic plan is a matter for experts, and I do not intend 
to assume the role of an expert. 

The formation of an Economic Advisory Council I heartily support, but 
I must ask the Government to have such experts in the Council who 
have better experience of Indian administration and Indian people. They 
must be men not only of high intellectual attainment, but who will have 
a keen eye for the well-being of the people of India irrespective of all 
other considerations. As regards revision of Trade Agreements, I would 
with respect w'arn the Government against any measure that would in any 
way interfere with the recovery of Indian trade and reject such measures 
' as advised by interested individuals. I will welcome such revision of 
trade agreements which will be for the benefit of the poor people in -India 
and not the commercial magnates, be he a European or an Indian. It has 
been asked in this demand for consideration and consolidation of the 
Tariff; although British trade has been protected as best as it could be 
and even the Bombay Millowners. headed bv Mr. Mody, have come to an 
agreement which is hardly conducive to the welfare of the country. 

Sir, a time may come under the future Constitution when there may be 
enthusiasts in this House who may ask for far reaching reforms to raise 
the economic position of the masses, reforms that may cost vast sums 
of money; but I feel confident that the common sense of our people will, 
on the other side, balance any wild or impractical schemes that enthu- 
siasts will put forward in the future Legislature of India. 

Sir, the Telegraph Retrenchment Committee under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. (now Sir) T. Ryan had strongly recompaended that quite a large 
number of departmental telegraph offices" could easily be converted into 
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(ombined offices, as a measure of economy, without causing any incon- 
venience to the public, but it is difficult to comprehend why this fruitful 
measure of economy is not being pushed through, especially in view of 
the present financial crisis- Such other sorts of economic methods can. 
be adopted by experienced persons of the Department. 

Sir, with these words, I give iny support to the motion of my Honour- 
ubl(^ friend, Mr. Janies. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Tiunch till a Quarter Past TVo of the 
(Hock. 


1'he Asst'mbly re-casaenililed aft^or rameh at a Quarter Past Tw'o of the 
rionk, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmnkham Chcttv) in the 
Chair. 


Baja Bahadur G. BIrishnamachariar (Tanjc^re cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Kural) : Sir, I also join in the chorus of congratulation to, 
the European Group for their having raised a debate upon this important 
(juostion, and I was particularly glad to hear the assurance given by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. James, that the European community in India 
identify themselves with Indian interests entirely and that tlicv do not 
consider themselves separate and ^vould fight our cause just as we do. 
Personally, I had never any doubt upon tliab matter. In f;ict, my 
complaint to the members of the European community, both inside and 
outside the House, was that they do not co-operate with us more and that 
they do not co-ordinate their activities with us. To that extent I think 
we would be greatly benefited, because, after all,- when there is a dispute 
between us and the English people there in England, I know perfectly 
well that they will believe their own people, and that is at least one of 
the reasons why I said that they should co-ordinate with us and under- 
stand our view-point and work vrith us. Sir, that is not a thing that 1 
say now, and if my friend, Mr. James, will excuse me, I think I might 
tell this House that for some time past T have been telling him thati, 
instead of criticising the Assemblv and its business, he ought, when the 
new Constitution comes, to transfer his energies and labours to Madras 
and hcicome a Minister there, — I do not think the Constitution prevents 
the European communitv from becoming Ministers.-— and thus give us 
the benefit of his industry, energy, intelligence and the experience that he 
has gained in this place. 

Sir, that done, I am sorry I have got to fulfil the expectations of 
my Honourable friend, Mr. James, that his speech was very much dis- 
appointing. He said that people would probably be disappointed and I 
assure him that I for one was disappointed. And why? Because these' 
readjustments of Departments, the work that one Member has t(j do, whe- 
♦^her it is more or less, whether the Honourable the Law Member will have 
another burden on his shoulders, whether my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph. 
Bhore, understands the working of the Ecclesiastical Department in order 
to transfer one Bishop or another from one place to another, — these are 
very good matters- They create great amusement, but what is the net 
result of this general proposal? If it is necessary to constitute one or 
more portfolios, please do it. But, may I ask, who is going to pay? A sum. 
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oi' 14i crones ia what 8ir Malcoiiii Hailey said was going to be the cost o£ 
these Itelorins. That does not take into consideration my Honourable 
friend, Mr. James’s proposal about one or two Executive Council Members 
extra. But calculate their cost and then a certain number of unattached 
people, iVliiiisters for instance, even before the new Constitution comes into 
•existence and a whole lot of others. In the olden days, when we were in 
school, we had a copy-book maxim that too many cooks spoil the broth. 1 
do not want a multiplication of these people at hwidquarters. The Govern- 
Jnent of India know exactly what our position is and I had expected my 
Honourable friend, Mr. James, to tell us not about the macliinery that will 
work, not to tell us that, but to tell us the materials which this machinery 
should work, and then say whether the machinery that now exists with all its 
paraphernalia is not sufficient to use these materials and work them to our 
advantage. That, Sir, was singularly absent from his proposals, and it is 
all very well to say that you should revise your trade agreement and bring 
into existeruic economic councils and so on. Sir, that will be no good. 
On the contrary, I respectfully invito the attention of the House to a few 
of those inatlerials which deserve to be worked and which should be worked 
whether the new Constitution comes into force or whether you have got 
to do it under the existing Constitution. 

Now, Sir, in order to lay before the House a few observations upon this 
:point, 1 cannot better begin my subject than by thanking Sir George 
Schuster for the courageous manner in which he broke off from the beaten 
path and gave us a summary of his ideas regarding the economic pros- 
pects. On going through that, 1 felt so grateful to him that I thought 
that if that was the only service that he rendered to us here, that alone 
would be compensated for ail the five years' stay here. And why? All 
those years we have been stating a good many things about our grievances 
in (connection with the agricultural or economic condition, and we always 
thought tliat whatever we said, the Government of India either did not 
hear or heanl it by one ear and allowed it to pass out by another- We 
w^ere not satisfied, because there was no indication that they understood 
our vienv-point, that they realised what our complaints were and that 
•they made any serious attempts to tackle that position. Now, all that 
doubt regarding the realisation of our position has been set at rest by 
this spc('(?)] of the Honourable the Finaiuce Member. Those pages in 
whieh li<c has dealt witli this question of the economic prospect arft* very 
vnluablc and they give us a complete picture of oiir economic condition, 
and the cmly thing now remaining is to find out a remedy to improve those 
conditions in sucli a mannc'r as would l',cnefit the people of India. The 
most irnportniil proposition that he laid down was that the financial 
policy of a ('oniitry reflivds the (economic ('oiidition of its people. That 
is iho text of thi'. sj'rmori and iiomu {I’.at aiul upoi! tliat alone T did expect 
my Iloiuairahh* ji-icud. Mi* Ja noi, to ^hsenss this (luostiori of planned 
cccmomv. So f n as lu<!ia is rcoiu-eru.'d, no ocoriomic. plan would be of 
any use except that the ec^onomic plan promises to a great extent the 
improv(‘nu*ut (^f aLrricuUurt' and iiriproves the position of the agriculturist 
in the ('(‘ouoinv of the country. After laying down that pn^position, my 
Honourable friend, the Financrc Member, proceeds to give us the details 
of the items which go to make up the grievances of the agriculturist, and 
you do not w-ant to do anything except to read those pages to realise the 
lucidity and the clearness wdth which the whole position has been expressed. 
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Now, Sir, I will first take the question of indebtedness. Agricultural 
indebtedness has been a very chronics thing, and everybody in season and 
out of season, . both on the Government side and on our side, has beezL 
saying about it. But what is the result? We cannot do anything. We can 
only tell them what the grievances are, and so far Government have not 
(lone anything upon any approved plan or policy in order to relieve us from 
this indebtedness. At one time we thought that they had not even under- 
i,tood that we are indebted, he(^ause when the late Dadabhai Naoroji wrote 
liis book ^‘Poverty and Un- British Rule in India”, aiul told the Government 
of India what the average income- of the Indian peoj)le was, he was ludd up 
to ridieulo, and a great big Viceroy attempted to controvert the position and 
entered into a discussion of the statistics, but T believe he came very near to 
the margin arrived at by Dadabhai Naoroji. My first point is that this ques^ 
tioii of indebtedness should be tackled, not in the drastic way of repudiating 
the debt, because that is not the genius of the Indian nation — no Hindu or 
Muhammadan will ever think of repudiating a debt justly due by him — and 
that reminds rnc of a little incident when I was in practice: a Muhammadan 
had lent a few rupees to a man and he filed a suit in (^oiirt; the defendant 
was put up by the vakil to deny the claim. The Muhammadan was aghast; 
he said ‘‘Do you demy the claim? All right; T will take it back 
from you there when your face will become blackened in the pre- 
sence of God Almighty on the day of judgment”. So, unless you pay 
the money, no debt is wiped out. What is the proposal that the Govern- 
ment are going to make? That is the. first question that I would put 
upon this motion regarding planned economy and I would dispose of it 
in this manner. Fortunately in redemption of the promise tliat the Hon- 
ourable the Finance Member made at the time we were discussing the 
Reserve Bank Bill, he is calling a Committee to inquire into this question. 

T have got to make two proposals regarding it. Tn the first instance, 
there used to be a gentleman of the name of Sir Daniel Hamilton at 
Calcutta who had given elaborate proposals to wipe out the debt of the 
Indian agriculturist, and, although T have not seen a complete picture of it 
in detail, I know something about it, and I hope that if only as a matter 
of courtesy his proposal will be examined by this Committee. But, T 
am coming to a more important thing 

My Honourable friend, the Finance Member, said that money was 
cheap. This is the time when, if possible, you can devise some step by 
which the indebtedness of the ryot can be wiped out. But, as he always 
says,* and I agree, it is a matter for the British Government, and when 
those gentlemen of the Local Government come, I am afraid they will be 
in the same state of mind that T described the. other day the Finance 
Member of the Government of Madras is: he says “What shall T do if 
all mv money goes out?” Now, that is a standpoint about which I 
strongly protest. The country is not going to cease to exist tomorrow 
and the income that comes in today will again come in tomorrow: you 
are not required to hoard. Take the money you have and boldly enter 
upon a policy of giving relief to the persons whom you have been admitting, 
year in and year out, to need relief. I do not know how that should be 
done. Sir George Sehiister has got cheap money, and these crentlemen 
want money in order to wipe out the debt. T quite admit that the question 
of indebtedness is not so easy as that — ^take a book and dash a line, across 
the amount of indebtedness — I know it is not so easy as all that. It 
bristles with difficulties, and I would only request that, instead of blaming 
the poor unfortunate ryot that his indebtedness and his sins are due to 
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the fact) of his being improvident — ^it is rather a cruel thing — ^he has not 
got anything to eat: their own people say that 40 millions of these people 
from year's beginning to year's end pass the days without knowing what 
it is to have a full meal a day; and when, in spite of that, he is pressed 
for Government demands and he goes and borrows the money, which he 
is never able to repay, he is told “What can we do? It is all due to your 
improvidence'*. T thought that improvidence was the characteristic of a 
man who has got something to spend, and, instead of spending it on the 
right thing, he does so in the wrong way; and the next man, who comes 
in for a good deal of abuse, is the village money-lender. I am glad that 
the Honourable the Finance Member gave a fitting tribute to the ancient 
mcney-h'nding systc^m which he rightly recognised as elastic, and for the 
future ho said he was going to base his credit policy upon centuries of 
experience rather than go about sketching new lines 

Mr. B. Das: Bid he say that? 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Yes: I want you to read it again. 

'I^he next poini 1 would refer to is the raising of the prices of the 
agricultural produce. 1 know the Honourable the Finance Member's views; 
he is against the devaluation of the rupee and he has quoted with great 
aptness the observation of the ministry of tlie United States of America 
as to tht- probable result of the /levnluation of the rupee. I know that 
gentleman has written very strongly, but the greatest refutation of his 
argument is that his own people, within a few months of his writing it, 
have devaluated the dollar. I am afraid that when we talk of devaluation 
a.nd wlaai tla* Kirian(f(' .Arornla'r ropudiatos that policy, wc are talking from 
two different standpoints. What we say is we are not concerned with the 
pennanent everlasting effect of this devaluation, but at present we are in 
gre«at stress; every country, I suppose, knows its business — ^they are not 
all fools — ju'^i as much as we protend wo know ours ; and when we find 
that every country in the world has devaluated tlieir own currency for the 
present nnd as a iomporary measure we might follow their load, and when 
conditions readjust tliemsclves, we can go back to our original position. 
Whv do 1 sav that? Only this rnoming a cable from the United States 
said that lialp of tlic treasury balances in the United States of 44,84 
million dollai’s, half of that is due to tlie profit made by the devaluation 
of tlu* dollar. Wliat T want is this: make this yu’ofit: ndieve us of 
our immediate trouble; and when you find that tliis will not satisfy* your 
needs, go hack to your original position. Consequently, tliat is a matter 
that has got to be considered by those responsible in revising this economic 
planning .... 

Mr. B. Das: They would not bo allowed by the British Government 
to CIO it. 

Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: We shall see that at that time. 
In that admirable speech, to which I referred in the beginning, there is 
only one paragraph which has unfortunately disappointed me and that is 
when he says: 

“Aa to the first, that is to say, to deal with the increase in the real burden of the 
fixed money payments of the agricnlturiste due to the fall in prices and the accumula- 
tion of debt which has resulted therefrom, there have been many alleviating factors 
which have resulted in • the avoidance so far of any really urgent -crisis. Various 
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provincial governments have made substantial**— (I want you to note that word 
substantial*) — “remissions in land *re venue and water rates^ Landlords have not 
pressed for their full rents” — (that has nothing to do with the Government) — “India’s 
money-lending system has proved elastic and generally speaking the demand for reduc- 
tions has not been pressed” — (that has not got anything to do with the Government) — 
“As a result the great mass of agriculturists have had enough to eat and a sufficient 
margin in cash not only to pay taxes at the reduced level but also to maintain at 
a fairly reasonable level their purchases of necessities.” 

Now, Sir, in that paragnvpb there are more inaccuracies than 
there are lines. 1 am sorry that whoever briefed the Finance Member 
to make these statements has let him down .... 

An Honourable Member: He wrote them himself. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : He cannot write such statements 
himself, because he cannot- claim personal knowledge of all that the Pro- 
vincial Governments have been doing; somebody must have told him that, 
and of course he has no reason to disbelieve it, and, therefore, he has 
made those statements. Now. T am entering a caveat against it. I am 
speaking specially with reference to the Madras Government that there 
has been sulBcicnt .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member may conclude now in a couple of minutes. 

Baja Bahadur G. Kriidmamachariar: All right, Sir, I will finish this 

portion, with your permission, and for the rest, T will put one oirmibus 
sentence. Sir, although the Legislative Council of Madras unanimously 
asked for a reduction of 25 per cent., and although the Finance Member 
of the Madras Government, as President of the Finance Com- 
inittee, agreed that a. i-c'd action of 18^ per cent, was perfectly reason- 
able, and was called for by the exigencies of the moment, yet, as a 
Arornber of the Government, he said only a reduction of 12% per cent, 
('oiild be made. That c.r hijpothcfti seems to be a, mockery. Crops, due 
to the cyclone, have failed, of course we have not had an earthquake, 
but we liad floods and all those things, wiih tlic result that there have 
not been abundant crops, but, what crop there is, there is no market 
for it. Thcirc has been little production and less demand for the reduc- 
tion, and T arn supposed to have cash, because T pay the Government 
flemand. T say- -go and ask tlie money-lender — my money-lender who 
inad(f it possible? for me to pay the Government revenue, — but that 
is no answer at all to say, if you cannot pay the Government revenue, 
abandon yoiir land. 8ir, the officials were asked to reduce their pay by 
ten per cent. Hid they leave their jobs? Wliy did they not do it? They 
resented it. Therefore, T would request that these may not be taken as 
criteria or even as correct, but the Government should proceed to consider 
not onlv that particular thing, but the other two things as well, namely, 
how to raise the internal and external prices. 

Lastly, Sir, T would only allude to one thing, because, without a refer- 
ence to this aspect of the question, the whole thing will be ineomplete. 
Thev are thinking of raising the standard of li\ing. Bv all means do give 
us two meals a day, give ns sufficient clothing bv which we could cover 
our bodies as against the sun -jxnd the rains, but for Heaven s sake, don't 
put into our minds the ideas of so-called necessities and buying those 
amall foreign or local made things which are absolutely unnecessary. If 
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once those things are shown to us as a necessity, they will prove an 
absolute misery to us, because our wants will increase and we shall never 
be able to satisfy those wants, because, if luxuries cannot be satisfied, 
there will be more misery and more discontent, and there is always abuse 
of the Government which I want them to escape from. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, the able and effective speech 
of niy Honoiirablii friend. Mr. James, tiiul the specclis of those w’ho follow- 
ed him lia-vti (*overcJ a very wide raugci of subjects, such as the distribu- 
tion of portfolios, Tariff Hoards, (’ommereial IVeaties, the re-distribution 
of \V(*altli, IntcTiiational Tiabour Conventions, Commercial anrl Insurance 
legislation . . . 

An Honourable Member: Agriculture. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhojre: I bog your pardon, agriculture also. 

An Honourable Member: That is not in the mind of my Honourable 
friend. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: It is obvious that it would be im- 
possible for Government to give at short notice considered opinions of all 
these matters — matters of great complexity and great importance. But I 
take it that w^hat my friend really intended to do was that ho intended 
to bring to the notice of Government the view of his Party and of the 
House that these are all matters of first-class importance, and that the 
attention of Government should be directed to tlicm at the earliest possi- 
ble opportunity. I can assure him, Sir, that, so far as those matters 
concern myself and my Department in one way or another, they have 
been constantly before us for many months past. 

Now, Sir, [ do not propose to do more, — because rny Honourable 
colleague, the Finance Member, will reply to the debate in general , — 1 
do not propose to do mor^ than reply to two or three of the main 
points which have been raised. J will take first. Sir, the question of 
commercial treaties. 

' I think it may possibly interest the House to know that our treaties 
fall generally into three classes. There is first the class of treaty in 
which India is directly a party; secondly, there is the class of treaty 
concluded by His Majesty's’ Government which has been applied to 
India; and, thirdly, there is the class of treaty concluded by His Majesty’s 
Government which has not been applied to India, but in respect to which 
the rnost-favoured-nation treatment can be extended to India on a biisis 
of reciprocity. It might perhaps be of some interest to Honourable 
MembtTs if I indicate one or two of the most important countries coming 
under those various categories. Under the first class, we have countries 
such as France, Greece and Turkey. Under the second class, we have 
something like 22 (founfries, and T need only mention a few, for instance, 
China, Fjgypt, Italv, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, United States 
of America and Persia. In the third class, we have countries like Austria, 
Gzecho-Slovakia, Finland, Hungary, Portugal, S^pain, and so on. Now, 
..Sir, it is perfectly true that some of these treaties are. very old in point 
of time, but I would suggest that that by itself is not a sufficient cause 
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or the revision of those treaties. In the first place, Sir, it will be realised 
that it would be an almost impossible task to embark at onOe upon any 
general revision of treaties with all the coimtriQs of the world or even 
with some of the most important of them. Purely as a practical proposi- 
tion, that, Sir, would raise tremendous diffioulties* I think, Sir, a reason- 
able line of approach is, not to inquire whether a treaty is old in point 
of time, but to inquire whether in actual practice the present conditions 
of trade and commerce necessitate some revision of that treaty. That, 
Sir, is the general line of approach which we have adopted in respect of 
tliese treaties .... 

Mr. H. P. Mtody: What about the Trade Convention with the United 
States whereby the most-favoured-nation-treatment is accorded to the 
T/nited States, but not to this country — a Trade Convention entered into 
in 1815, with a four years’ notice clause, which has never been made 
applicable? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: So far as the most-favoured- 
nation clause and the United States of America are concerned, I am not 
by any means clear that we cannot, as things stand at present, discrimi- 
nate against the United States of America. However, I will not go into 
the very thorny question of the interpretation of treaties, but, as I say, 
an outstanding example of our procedure is the caee of Japan where, 
owing to special circumstances which certainly could not have been fore- 
seen at the time that treaty was entered into, and which made it 
essential for us to repudiate the treaty, we did so and entered into negoti- 
ations for the substitution of a new treaty more in accordance with condi- 
tions that prevail today. I have no doubt that the treaty with Japan 
will not bo the only treaty which conditions now or in the near future 
will make it necessary for us to revise. In fact, I am not disclosing any 
secret when I say that one or two treaties are at the present moment 
under our active examination. But, Sir, hurried revisions for the sake 
of revising and bringing up to date old treaties I would deprecate. Con- 
ditions today in the economic world are extremely uncertain, and it would 
appear to be the wiser course to adhere to our existing engagements, 
unless, of course, circumstances made it essential as they did in the case 
of Japan for us to undertake an immediate revision — say that it would 
1)0 wiser for us to keep to those old engagements until we can see our 
'vay much more clearly. There has, of course, been a reorientation of our 
])olicy ^n regard to trade agreements. Until comparatively recent times, 
uiir ideas generally were to keep these trade agreements as simple as wo 
possibly could. We attempted to do very little more than secure to 
Fndian goods most-favoured-nation treatment. But, Sir, today trade re- 
lations have grown very complex, and it seems almost certain that in the 
future the simple engagements of the past w'ill have to give place to much 
more complicated and much more complex arrangements. Might I suggest 
to my Honourable friend, Mr. James, that he would have made a much 
more Direful contribution to my Department if he had indicated what 
treaties he thought necessitated immediate revision, and on what grounds? 
^or instance, he has referred to the case of the United States of America. 
1 would have liked him to have said why in his opinion that particular 
treaty, apart from the fact that it is a very did and archaic treaty, — ^why 
that particular treat;/ should be revised, whether there is anything in it 
which at the present moment has adversely affected our trade relations 
'^ith the United States of America. 


0 
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Mr. H. P. Mody: Yes, it has. From a favourable balance of Bs. 17 
crores in 1913-14 there was an imfavourable balance of a crore of rupees 
last year as against India. 

The Hjanourable Sir Joseph Shore: Well, Sir, it is obvious that that 
may bo due to many other reasons, not necessarily to the treaty itself. 
It is in this way, I say, that the business and commercial community can 
very considerably help the Government and also this House — ^by making 
definite suggestions, and we ourselves would very gladly welcome any 
suggestions on those lines. 

Now, Sir, my Honom*able friend, Mr. James, raised the question of 
railway rates and fares. I do not know whether he was here during the 
discussion on the Bailway Budget, but I took the opportunity then to 
make it quite cleur that we were fully seized of the importance of re- 
considering entirely the question of the classification of goods and that 
we had actually taken the preliminary steps necessary for a full consider- 
ation of that very important and complicated matter. 

Mr. F. E. James: By whom is that consideration to be given? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The consideration will ultimately 
he by the Government of India after the preliminary work is done, and 
I pointed out that, in order to make the examination effective, it would 
be essential to collect very detailed and very comprehensive data. The 
collection of that data, I pointed out, had already been undertaken by the 
Bailway Conference, and I suggested that at some stage or other it might 
be advisable for us to associate in the examination of this question non- 
official representatives of commerce, trade and possibly of this House. 

Then, my Honourable friend asked mo what we were doing in respect 
of further agreements with other parts of the Empire. Hero, again, T 
cAin assure him that the Government of India have not gone to sloop. At 
the present moment we are in communication with two of the dominions, 
and T think T shall soon he in a position to say that we shall very 
shortly begin negotiations with the Irish Free State and with Canada. 

My Honourable friend referred lastly, so far as the subjects with which 
I am concerned, to the Tanff Board, and I think he suggested an organi- 
sation similar to that which exists in the United Kingdom. He referred, 

I think, to the Import Duties Advisory Committee in the United Kingdom. 
I would like to draw the attention of the House to the difference that 
exists between the two cases. So far as my information goes, the func- 
tions of the Advisory Committee in the United Kingdom are to make 

recommendations to the Treasury as to what goods should be exempted 

from the duties imposed by the Act and as to what goods should be 
subject to additional duties on the ground that they are articles of luxury 
07; articles of a kind which are being produced or are likely within a 
reasonable time to be produced in the United Kingdom in quantities which 
are substantial in relation to the United Kingdom consumption. Well, 
Sir, this Advisory Committee, on its owti initiative, takes up the examina- 
tion of those questions, and when it has made a recommenda- 
tion, that recommendation is considered by the Treasury. The Treasury, 
without reference to Parliament, considers the recommendations of the 
Committee and takes such action as it considers necessary. 

Mr. F. E. James: Might I interrupt the Honourable Member? We 
had made it quite clear in our recommendations with regard to the Tariff 
Boai-d that we do not suggest that it should follow exactly the model 
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of the I'ariff Advisory Committee in England. That Committee, as the 
Honourable Member knows very well, has tremendously autocratic powers 
which, we do not consider for a moment, should be handed over to the 
Tariff Board of this coimtry. We only suggest that the duties which are 
laid upon the Tariff Committee at home in reference to the position of 
goods liable to tariff used by industries and the effect of protection upon 
certain industries through information collected compulsorily — ^we only 
suggest that those two functions should be given to the Tariff Board 
liere. I think I ought to make that quite clear to the House. 

The SDonourable Sir Joseph Shore: 1 am glad my Honourable friend 
has made his position clear, because I was going to emphasise the difficulty 
of bringing into practice such an arrangement here. I am quite sure that 
this Assembly would never consent to such a course here. The last word 
in regard to the Tariff Board has not been said, and what its composition, 
its constitution and its functions should be are matters in respect of 
which we keep an open mind. I can assure my Honourable friend that we 
entirely agree with him that a Tariff Board should contain members with 
recent commercial and business experience, but I must tell him that it 
has been matter of the utmost difficulty for us to get even one suitable 
individual of sufficient status and standing in the commercial world to 
become a member of the Tariff Board. However, Sir, here again, this, 
is a matter in which suggestions from all quarters of the House will be 
welcomed by the Government of India, and we shall most certainly 
consider them. 1 would, however, like to say this, that the Tariff Board 
has up to the present served a most useful purpose. It has done most 
valuable work. I am quite sure that my Honourable friend did not 
intend to cast any slur upon the Tariff Board and its work, but I would 
like to say that I consider that whatever may be the objections to its con- 
stitution as it exists at present, it has till now played a valuable part 
in the Industrial economy of the country. I think that that covers most 
of the points that I am in a position to refer to. The other points which 
my Honourable friend has raised will be replied to by my Honourable 
colleague when he winds up the debate. 

Sir Abdur Eahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : Mr. 
President, the questions that Ij.ave been raised by my Ilonoiirnble friend, 
Mr. James, are undoubtedly very interesting, bait having listened to the 
greater portion of his speech, I am not quite satisfied how far the questions 
that have been raised are of practical importance at the present moment. 
It struck many of us on this side of the House that at any rate some 
of t&e suggestions w^ere of a more or less theoretical character 
and very remote from approaching any reality. Take, for instance, 
the question of the additional portfolios in the Government of 
India. I take it that my Honourable friend! is aware of the Government of 
India Act and that the Members of the Executive Council are limited by 
that Act, and, further, it is a matter of the greatest importance to consider 
from many points of view, whether there is really any need for the 
addition of a portfolio in the Government of India. 

Mr. r. E. James: May I say. Sir, that I made no recommendation 
that there should be any increase at present in the portfolios. I merely 
hinted that, possibly, later on, if certain things happen, there might be 
a need for an additional Member as a result of redistribution. We did 
not have any addition in our view. ' 
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Sir Abdiir Bahim: I am very glad that my Honourable friend disclaimi 
ahy present intention to suggest that there should be more Members of 
the Executive Council. 

Mr. nreddent (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): There is 
no limit for the strength of the Cabinet under the Government of India 
Act. 

Sir Abdur Bahim : At any rate that was one of the matters which made 
one tliink that perhaps some of the questions raised by my 
Honourable friend were not in the realm of realities, because 
the House, I am sure, would have to consider very carefully any additional 
expenditure that might be proposed in the Government of India. As a 
matt<jr of fact, the Government of India themselves have been busily 
engaged, out of sheer necessity, in retrenching their expenditure. As regards 
the redistribution of portfolios, that is a matter of internal arrangement 
with which it is very difficult for us to deal from this side of the House. 
From wliat wo can judge of the work that is done by the Honourable 
Members of the Treasui’y Bench here in this House, one may form some 
sort of general impression that some of the Honourable Members are harder 
worked perhaps than the others, but that is not a sufficient indication of 
how the work is distributed among the Honourable Members of the 
Executive Council. That is a matter, as I have said, for internal distri- 
bution of the Government s work. 

As regards the relation of one particular subject to another, no doubt 
many of us in this part of the House have been puzzled by the fact, 
as was pointed out by my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, why 
for instance the Commerce Member should have been the spokesman of 
the Government on the question of tarijffs and protective duties. The 
development of industries, I understand, is under the charge of my Hon- 
ourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, but there also I do not wish to pry into 
the secrets of Government, if there is any secret. There may be some 
policy behind it of which I am not aware. 

Now, as regards the next item, the Tariff Board and its personnel, 
I think the Honourable Member in charge of the Commerce Department 
has made it quite clear tjiat, so far as the present Tariff Board is con- 
cerned, the public has no particular cause for complaint. I do not know 
how far commercial exf)erience and industrial experience are properly 
represented on the Board at present or not, but I should like to make 
ohe suggestion, as the matter is apparently under the consideration of 
Government, that it would not be fair to the general public of India so 
to compose the Tariff Board as to make it the spokesman of particular 
interests. That, I take it, must be guarded against. Government ought 
to see to it that there are on that body some men who can take a 
detached view of the position and safeguard not merely the interests of 
particular industries, but also the interests of the general public. I take 
it that this is a consideration which might commend itself to the Govern- 
ment. I do not wish to say anything more on that, because some of 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board will come under our consideration 
very soon. 

Then, there is the very interesting suggestion made by Mr. Jwies 
regarding the composition and constitution of an Economic Advisory 
Deimcil. I agree with my friend, the Baja Bahadur, that the HhnOurable 
the Finance Member gave us a very interesting account, from his ^oint 
of view at any rate, of the economic prospects of the country. That 
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has conveyed to our minds certain suggestions which are undoubtedly 
worthy of consideration by the Government as en body. There is one thing 
to be considered in this connection which I believe was alluded^ to, to 
my friend, the Eaja Bahadur, and that is this. Are we really engag^ 
merely in devising some machinery, without finding out, to put it in hif 
own words, whether there is any material upon W'hich that machi^iery is, 
going to work. When we talked on this side of tha House of econon^de 
planning, we had in our view, though in a very general and vague ipajap[;ier, 
that the Government of India -would consider whether the time has not 
come, having regard, to the economic condition of the people generally, 
for them to devise means of developing the resources of the country 
as a whole, by means of definite schemes, say for instance, of irrigation 
or electrification and generally supplying more power to the country and 
schemes of that character. That at any rate was in my mind when last 
year, and, I think, also the year before, I spoke on this question during 
the Budget discussion. I do not deny that an Economic Advisory Council 
might be in a position to make useful suggestions, and, if it is properly 
constituted, suggestions from that body might be of great value to the 
country. But I do not think the Government of India can here overlook 
the fact that, so far as the economic development of the country is con- 
cerned, apart from any question of commerce and trade to which I shall 
come presently, so far as developing the industrial resources of this country 
is concerned, industry is a provincial subject; and if you tire going to 
have, as we all confidently hope we shall, provincial autonomy in the 
real sense of the word, then in that case it will bo within the jurisdiction 
of the Provinces and not of the Government of India to develop the 
economic resources and the industrial capacity of particular localities. I 
for one find it rather difficult at present to realise what the Government 
of India, sitting here as a Central Government or as a Federal Govern- 
ment in the future, can do to develop the economic possibilities of the 
Provinces. They could certainly, through protective tariffs, for instance, 
do something indirectly or perhaps even directly to help the growth of 
nascent industries. But so far as other matters arc concerned, I do not 
see that they are really within the province of the Government of India. 

I now come to the question of trade agreements, which. 1 suppose was 
most in the mind of rny Honourable friend, Mr. James, though he put it 
last. It is very generally the postscript that is the most important part 
of certain letters. (Laughter.) Now, as regards the trade agreements, 
I think the Honourable the Commerce Member made it very clear that 
these are questions of great complexity. Take bilateral agreements. One 
might, perhaps, think that nothing would be more easy than to enter into 
bilateral agreements between India and any other country. Jhit obviously 
such an agreement is bound to have its reactions on the trade relations 
with other countries as well, and the Government of India have certainly 
to take note of that fact and consider bow far it would beneficially or 
injuriously affect the interests of India — ^its commerce, trade or its 
industrial development. Therefore, to say simply that thiis policy of 
bilateral agreement ought to be pursued without any further consideration, 
is simply talking, if I may say so with respect and without any offence^ 
in the air. Sir, we shall have an opportunity very shortly to consider 
two very important trade agreements and it would not be advisable to 
anticipate the considerations likely to influence the House in these very 
important matters. But all that I wish here to suggest to the House 
and to warn the House is that the question of trade agreements must not 
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be treated lightly, as if a mere agreement arrived at between two countries 
(Mr. B. Das : “Or between two ])rivate parties”) would solve our difficulties. 
I do not wish to enter upon the merits in any way of any of those agreements 
which will come under the consideration of this House very soon. I am 
perfectly sure, my friend, Mr. Mody, will prove to the House that it is 
beneficial and useful to the country (Hear, hear) — at any rate to his own 
satisfaction. (Laughter.) Then, I think what has been said by my 
Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Shore, as regards revising old treaties is 
perfectly sound, if I may say so, for we have got to see whether treaties 
which have been entered into in the last century are actually beneficial 
to us or harmful to our trade and industries. Because they are old, it 
does not necessarily follow, as has been pointed out so clearly and so 
forcibly, that they are to be condemned at once. Sir, on the whole, it 
really seems to me that the present discussion is more or less in the 
theoretical sphere and docs not lead us very far towards coming to any 
conclusion on any definite matter. (Loud Applause.) 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
llural) : Sir, T must congratulate my Honourable friend, Mr. James, 
on the very sensible speech that he delivered this morning. 1 was 
particularly impressed with its extremely non-controvcrsial character. 
Sir, I am thankful to him for raising this subject and giving the House 
an opportunity to discuss it. 

Sir, “planned economy” is a very wide field, covering as it does all 
the human activiti(^s, sucli as agriculture, industry, trade, transport and 
other things. The present policy of the Government of India seems to 
me to be, 1 will not say, one of lethargy, but I would say one which has 
been consistently spasmodic, or to use another word, haphazard. When- 
ever the millown(?TS of Bombay said that they wanted protection, or the 
coal industry said that it wanted protection, or, for that matter, if the 
iron and steel industry raised a hue and cry that foreign metals were 
being dumped into this country to the ruin of their trade, forthwith the 
matter is referred to the Tariff Board or to a Select Committee and then 
sqme action is taken. Sir, I should think that that is not in keeping with 
the notions of a civilized Government. The old idea of preserving law 
and order is not all that a Government has to do. It is the duty ofrthe 
Government to safeguard and ameliorate the economic welfare of the 
people under it, and, in that direction, I am afraid the Government of 
India have not till now been discharging their duty properly. 

Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. James suggested the formation of an 
Economic Council. I perfectly agree with him that it is highly neces- 
sary for the planned development of the resources of the country in all 
directions. I do not mean to say that we must have a huge and costly 

body to deal with these things. A small body of economic experts is 

sufficient. They may also be authorised to co-opt businessmen and 
statesmen whenever they choose or particular subjects are referred to 
them. It must be the source from which Government will get all ideas 
and inspirations for the discharge of their duty in this direction. I am 
told, all countries have got such Economic Councils to advise the 
Government. If such a Council ig constituted in this country, I believe, 

we may as well dispense with the present Tariff Board, and the ques- 

tions that are now being referred to the Tariff Board for their enquiry' 
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may be referred to this Council and it might, with the assistance of co- 
opted members, better discharge its functions. At any rate, a 
membership of the Tariff Board ought not to be made a sort of stepping- 
stone for the Directorship of industrial concerns. I have heard it said 
that one of the members of the Tariff Board accepted the post of an 
adviser to a combine of match manufacturers and subsequently he 
became the Director of an iron and steel manufacturing concern. They 
should bo well-paid and only men of strong character should be chosen. 
1 am one of those who think that there is no need to import outsiders 
tor such a Committee. We have now the example of two gentlemen 
from outside who are touring throughout the length and breadth of the 
country to collect statistics. Are there not competent men in our own 
country to do that work? If the Government say that there are not such 
competent men available in this country then it does not speak well of the 
Universities and the services themselves. I firmly believe that there 
arc already any number of competent men in our own countr;y and their 
services alone should be availed of. Another objection to bringing 
outsiders is that their outlook may not be in keeping with the national 
aspirations and the view-point of the requirements of this country. I 
liope there is no harm in saying that. I should certainly agree with 
luy friend, Mr. James, in saying that a tariff re-organisation is absolutely 
necessary, particularly the incidence of taxation. What the Government 
should consider and realise is that the consumers in this country are 
mostly agriculturists and their purchasing power has greatly diminished 
of late. Another class of people who form a very large part of the 
population is the small artizans such as the handloom weavers and other 
people. The Tariff Board in its report says that the handloom weavers 
who number about 10 millions earn only a baro pittance of two annas a 
day. With the kind of indirect taxation that is now going on in this 
country on all necessaries of life, you can more or less visualise their 
I)light. Two annas will not go a long way to eke out a living, and if 
something is taken out of it, what will they do? We have to revise the 
tariff in the light of that observation, and if that is done, I am more 
than satisfied. As I said, Sir, India is predominantly an agricultural 
country and the world condition today is such that we will not be in a 
position in the immediate future to export our agricultural products to 
any appreciable extent outside this country. All countries are vying 
with bnc another in producing their own wants and India must be con- 
tented by being able to consume herself what she produces. Sir, the 
remedy lies in two ways. You might try to restrict or regulate the 
production of agricultural commodities on a planned basis. You might 
restrict the cultivation by taking into consideration the quantity that is 
required for the consumption in this country and also the quantity that 
you will be able to send outside. Ther© is no meaning in encouraging 
cultivation on a huge scale without knowing how to dispose of it. That 
is what I mean by regulating cultivation on a planned basis. Another 
remedy is to increase the purchasing power of the people and help them 
to purchase the produces themselves and promote internal consumption, 
if the country becomes more industrialised and thereby helps distribution 
of wealth among the masses, it will be another way by which we will be 
able to remedy the situation. We must also exert to increase the out- 
put of manufactured goods and make the country self-sufficient in regard 
to her manufactured w:ants. Whatever raw produce we may produce in 
this country should be converted into finished products. India is already 
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supplying most of the cotton that is required for the Indian mills, and 
attempts are made to increase the cultivation of the long-staple cotton. 
The cotton that is now purchased from Tanganica and Egypt and other 
foreign countries could easily be produced here. It is quoting only one 
instance out of many. 

In regard to industries, Government may adopt three policies. Tlie 
Government may own all the key industries in this country. I have not, 
used the words “nationalise all industries'*. The policy has been already 
accepted by the Government by taking in their own hands the hydro- 
electric scheme and other plants generating power. The railways are 
also State property in this country. Coal mines and all mineral mines 
.may be made Government property. The other way by which tlu* 
Government can help the industries would be to control certain other 
industries. They have already done so in the case of salt. There are 
many other things with which the welfare and proaperity of the country 
is bound up. Then, thirdly, they might regulate certain other Jess 
important industries. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. James, referred to the question of tlie 
railway freight. Sir, I was very glad to hear the Honourable the 
Commerce Member say that the attention of the Government has already 
been directed to this subject and tbo Government have under considera- 
tion the revision of the railway freights. But I must repeat again and 
again on the floor of the House that the railway rates are not fixed on a 
rational basis. There are several nascent industries ini his country wliich 
cannot compete with foreigners simply because tho railway rates from 
the place of manufacturo to the centres of . consumption aro very heavy. 
You have got a soap factory in Malabar run by the Madras Government. 
Outside Malabar nobody has heard about those soaps much less to speak of 
distant pLaccs like Delhi, Calcutta and Bombay. The railway freight 
from Malabar to Calcutta or Bombay is much more than tlie freight 
from London to those places. Under such circumstances, how can the 
industries of this country be fostered? It is not only the duty of the 
railways to earn dividend, but they- must come to the rescue of nascent 
industries and servo a wider national purpose. If thal orientation 

can be brought about, one of the difficulties for the solution of this 

problem will have been sunnounted. The question of freight for rice 
from Tanjore to Malabar was referred to the other day in the House. It 
was said that tlie rail\^ ay freight for rice from Tanjore to Malabar is six 
annas while the steamer freight from Bangoon to Calicut, which is five 
times the distance, is less than five annas. There is also the case oi 

glass industry. There are some glass factories in Northern India which 

would have develofped but for the heavy railway freight. 

The other question raised was the controversy between rail and motor. 
I feel equally with others that the railways aro the most valuable national 
assets of this country, but T have uo hesitation in saying that the unhealthy 
competition that is now going on is purely due to their own policy. I will 
cite the case of Palghat-Pollachi extension. A road existed for nearly 
a century and when the railway authorities found that there was heavy 
traffic as judged from the income on tolls to the extent of Es. 30,000, they 
in an aggressive spirit wanted to open the line and capture the traffic. 
If the railways are baulked in their attempts to capture other peoples' 
business and come to grief on account of their policy, who is to blame? 
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Why should we sympathise with the railways? It is easy to say that we 
have invested about a thousand crores on the railways. It is perfectly true. 
I agree we must protect their interest. But if the railways are primarily 
responsible for bringing about unhealthy competition, they ought to suffer 
for it. The road service cannot be replaced by railways and we must be 
fair to both. 

Before I conclude, I have yet to refer to another aspect of the question. 
Mr. James referred to the treaties. The Government of India have entered 
into treaties with foreign nations. The Honourable the Commerce Member 
said that the revision of these treaties are being considered. But I missed 
one point m the speech of the Commerce Member and that was with 
reference to the a»^eement with the Indian States. The Indian States are, 
as it were, dovetailed with the British territory, and if yoii want to pass 
one hundred miles in (?ertain parts of the country, you have to cross two 
or three times through Indian States. How can you have a uniform 
customs duty under such condition, and I, therefore, submit that the Indian 
States should be brought in line in siich matters with British India and 
ensure a uniform policy in such matters. In the Select Committee on the 
Factory Bill, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, said he would have no 
r^bject^on to accept shorter hours of labour if the Indian States also came 
into line with these laws. The backwardness of Ihe Indian States is a 
great handicap not only for the social and material amelioration of this 
country, but also in all respects, and unless the Government take a bold 
step and prevail upon the Indian States to come into line with British India, 

I may say, thougli it may not be quite relevant, that the success of the 
proposed Indian Federation cannot be ensured. Sir, T support tlu', motion. 

Mr, 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Ilohilkund and Kumaou Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madaH Eiiral) : Sir, I must perform a neighbour's duty in spite of the 
suspicions of my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, who is pro- 
bably an ofh(*e bearer of the Democratic Party, but spoke only for himself. 
Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. James, has very carefully followed the lead 
0\en by tlie Honourable the Finance Member in his Budget speech, that 
part of his speech which comes after the Budget, but is as relevant to it 
as the motion of the Baja Bahadur on the hurrying of Reforms. Just as 
the Reforms are bound up with the Constitutiou, just as the Federal finance 
cut-motion visualised the future, even so Mr. James, by his planned 
economy, though it ignored planned money, was visualising the future. Sir, 

I was poring over the pages of Hansard to discover a relevant passage for 
this Ovicasion which I had come across and that was the suggestion, a vc»'y 
amusing and interesting suggestion of an important Member of the House 
of Commons that, because of the numerous accidents on the roads, the time 
had come to place tthe transport under the jurisdiction of the Home 
Member! The Communication Minister must be a part of the Home 
Member himself, and the Trlorne Member himself must be performing two 
functions, namely, that of the Home Member and that of the Minister for 
Communication. That was the suggestion made in the House of Commons, 
and when Mr. James made the suggestion that the should divorce the 
Commerce Member from the Railway Department he was making a rather 
interesting suggestion worthy of the future for consideration, but unworthy 
very much of the present when we are concerned not with multiplying >r 
dividing portfolios, but practising economy. In the first place, it is better 
to stand by “the devil" we know instead of jumping into “the deep sea'* 
that we do not know. What for do you separate the Railway portfolio from 
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the Commerce portfolio? I do not exactly know what is the object of the 
Honourable Member who spoke for the European Group. Does he want 
really to create a sort of internecine squabble in the Viceregal Cabinet 
between the Commerce Department and the Eailway Department? Did he 
think that the Commerce Department was so overworked that the Railway 
Department should be separated from it? 

Lieut.-Oolone] Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Ofhcial) : Of course 
it is. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: My Honoinrable friend says ‘'of course it is’\ 
which sums up the argument he would have developed had he spoken on 
this occasion. I know there is a section on this side of the House, my 
friends and neighbours who want to separate the Railways from the Com- 
merce Department and I know that Sir Henry Gidney, the custodian ot 
the Anglo-Indian conscience and the Anglo-Indian interests, would much 
rather have this divorce celebrated so that he might have greater occasion 
to put forward his demand in a more comprehensive and attractive way. 

i 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: May I offer you that portfolio? 

Mr, 0. S Ranga Iyer: If he does not offer me that portfolio, he would 
like to have it liimself. (Laughter.) I know Sir Henry Gidney and his 
community have been the severest critics of the Eailway Department and 
probiibly they have come to the conclusion that because the Eailw’ay Mem- 
ber also happens to he the Commerce Member, by driving a wedge between 
thorn, by creating two individuals out of one, they would be able to achieve 
wliat they liave in mind. But it is forgotten that the Eailway Member 
has behind him a large army of Eailw'ay officials. There is the Railway 
Board. And the Eailway Board and the Railway Secretariat are quite com- 
petent to loolc after Railway interests, and the Honourable the Commerce 
Member can certainly, as other Commerce Members in the past, continue to 
take up both the Eailway and the Commerce .Departments' facts and affairs 
and present them to this House. Let us see how this works in the House 
of tJommoTis. Sir, you are no doubt aware and as you will have more 
opportunities of knowing them when you go to England and watch ,.the 
proceedings of the House of Commons at Westminster .... 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: He has already done that. 

« 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: He will do so hereafter in his capacity as Presi- 
dent of this House. When your education at Westminster increases, you 
will find how the Prime Minister, for instance, or the Leader of the House 
speaks on almost every important subject whether it relates to commerce 
or roads or unemployment or the Indian Empire. My Honourable friend, 
Sir Henry Gidnev, whispers, “That is why they are so unintelligible". If 
he brings forward a Resolution in this House that Great Britain is unfit for 
responsible Government, and India being the largest part of the British 
Empire, the Capital and Parliament should be transferred from London to 
India, I at any rate will support it. They may be incompetent, — of this 
he is a better judge as he has greater experience than many Members of 
this House. But we are concerned with the competence of the Commerce 
Member who has handled, so far as he is concerned and this House i® 
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concerned, both the Eailway Budget and the commercial problems with great 
success, great ability and great satisfaction to the non-ofiScial side. 
(Applause.) That being so, 1 should like to know why we should do today 
what under a Federal regime we are certain to do. 

Mr. A. ft. Ohuznavl (Dacca cum Mymensingh: Muhammadan Rural): 
Ten years afterwards. 

Mr. 0. S. Itanga Ijrer: My Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, says, ten 
years afterwards, not now. As he has come fresh from England, his pre- 
judices and apprehensions are also fresh. I do not share that apprehension. 
He hates the Federation; the wish being father to the thought, he would 
rtither have it come ten hundred years afterwards, if at all. He is a pro- 
vincial-autonomy-enthusiast. .1 for myself am a Federal enthusiast, and 
r am certain, judging from my knowledge of things, that Federation will 
come into existence much sooner than many faint-hearted people imagine. 
And under Federation two years hence you will have to revise the ad- 
ministrative portfolios, you will have to revise the composition of the Gov- 
ernment of India, you will have to bring into existence responsible Ministers. 
It may bo difficult then for one non-official Minister to be in (charge of the 
Railways and the Commerce Department, I acknowledge. A democratic 
system is not so efficient as a bureaucratic system or an autocratic 
system. That has always been so. Inefficiency and democracy go 
together; but democracy is better than a bureaucracy, because it gives 
satisfaction to the people. And m a democratic regime I would certainly 
welcome a suggestion like that which has come from Mr. James. I am 
certain. Sir, there will be no necessity for a suggestion like that. Those 
who have read the evidence of the Secretary of State and his examination 
by my friend, Mr. Joshi, will agree that they are thinking of a Minister 
for Commimication, or a better phrase. Minister of Transport. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: Communication is a better word. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: There has been some controversy about this 
word, and I have not been quite able to follow it. Sir, I should, therefore 
think that if Mr. James were to press after this speech his motion to a 
division, Honourable Members who want not to tamper with the Railway 
cum ^Commerce Department will have to go into the same lobby with the 
Commerce Member. But 1 think Mr. James is “a wiser man”. He knows 
his motion would be lost; he will not press it to a division, and specially 
after his beautiful speech in which there are so many common points of 
agreement. As speakers on the other side have shown, everybody wants 
an Economic Council. My friend, Mr. Joshi, wants it; and when Mr. 
Joshi says we want an Economic Council, so far as I am concerned, he 
being the most radical Member in this House, that is the last word on the 
subject for non-officials. But, Sir, we do not want an Economic Council 
like the Railway Advisory Council. I do not know how many times the 
Railway Advisory Council has met. Mr. Joshi and Sir Henry Gidney both 
tell me that it was once in three yea,rs. 

IMwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Let us know what Mr. 
Ranga Iyer says about economic planning. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I hope to hear what my Honourable friend will 
have to say about economic planning. I am now concerned with an 
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Economic Advisory Council and I do not want that the Economic Ad- 
visory Council should be a reproduction of the Eailway Advisory Council. 

I want an Economic Advisory Council which will go into the question of 
planned economy on which Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar will, as I find him 
poring over great volumes, if he has an opportunity to speak, speak 
eloquently. We know the opinion of the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber on this subject. I may straightaway say, Sir, that in our country 
situated as we jire, we cannot liave much of economic planning or a 
planned economy without planned money. Wo have no financial control 
and I do not want to go today into the question of the ratio, but that has 
a great bearing upon this matter. And in this connection I may make a 
present to Honourable Members of what a student of this subject. Sir 
Montagu Webb, has written. He has written some most unkind things about 
the Honourable the Finance Member himself in “India’s Plight”. He 
says : 

"The Zoological Gardens contain no animal more stubborn than a Government 
Department, when called upon to correct a blunder and change tc the right direc- 
tion T listened most carefully to the Finance Member's final defence of the 

!«. 6^7. Clauses. As a clever effort in the gentle art of trailing the red herring, it won 
my unstinted admiration. But it contained not a single sound argument in favour of 
1«. 6d. The final appeal to consider the pathetic condition of the poor labourers in 
the fields, who, it was asserted, would not benefit by a single pie, even if the rupee 
were do-rated to 4^. was completely nullified by the subsequent admission that 
those who fed the labourers, and lent money to ryots, zemindars and others, had not 
been able to recover what they had lent, — ^had, in fact, acted as ‘shock-absorbers', 
whoso sufferings and losses Government would have seriously to consider !" 

Sir, T do not want to take this occasion to dwell on planned money 
though it may be absolutely relevant, because that is the foundation of 
planned economy. But it will bo admitted that unless and until the Gov 
emnient revise the ratio on which much has been said, there can be no 
economic recovery, there can be no encouragement of our exports, and 
there can be no fairness to our people, whether industrial or agricultural. 

T}i(», Honourable the Leader of the Opposition referred to the difficul- 
ties arising froni provincial autonomy. He said that Provincial Govern- 
ments will develop industries; he forgot to' say that “roads” is a 
Provincial subject, but when Federation comes into existence, it will be 
necessary for tlie Federation in certain of these matters to take up 
ce^rtain provincial questions also, us I am sure the Honourable the Lhader 
of the Op])osition no doubt recognises. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The ITonourablc Sir Shanmukliam Clietty) 
vacated the Chair which w’us then occupied by Mr. Deputy President 
(Air. Abdul Alatin Chaudhury).] 

To avoid in ter- provincial jealousy, to avoid development of the nation 
on the wrong lines, to make one Province produce what the other Provinces 
do not produce, so that one Province will sell to the other Provinces and 
buy from the other Provinces, to avoid economic clash, there will be a 
good deal of centralisation necessary, and no one, I am certain, recognises 
this more than the Honourable the Leader of the Opposition. He was 
only thinking loudly whether the question of industries should or should 
not be altogether left to the Provinces, how far the Central Government 
will take it up; and I think this is a matter which will be, to avoid un- 
healthy competition, in the hands of the Central Government to a very 
great extent also in the future. 
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As for planned economy, about which my friend, Diwan Bahadur 
Bamaswami Mudaliar, inter^pted me, it covers so many aspects, such 
as for instance, the unemployment question. Under planned economy, 
again, you have to take up the question whether you should develop the 
arterial roads in this coimtry. I have read the Five Year Plan of Bussia; 

I have read the British admiration for that Five Year Plan. (Interrup- 
tion.) My friend, Mr. B. Das, says “Let us have a Five Year Plan*\ 

{A voice: “Why not ten?”) Mr. James says “Why not ten?” Well, 
it is a pity that the Honourable the Finance Member, overworked as he 
is, and other Members of the Government of India, overworked as they 
have been, did not give us during the last five years a five year plan. 
The best planned economy for a country* situated as we are is to regulate 
our tariffs as our industries require and to encourage our industries as their 
circumstances dictate; and that is why I say when I oppose the excise 
duty on sugar, that it is not the right way to develop the indigenous 
industry. We must have an industrial plan. I would ask my Honour- 
able friend, Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliar, if he has time, to 
tell us the story of the development of Japan into a great and mighty 
nation, from an agricultural country to a great industrial country. How 
and why? Because the Government were behind it. The Government 
subsidised the industries ; the Government made Japan what it is and 
the Japanese made their Government what it is. Unforiunately, we 
have no financial control and without financial control you cannot have 
very much of money to carry out an economic plan. As it is, you can 
have a committee of experts and non-experts; you can lay down a pro- 
gramme, but how will you carry out that programme? That is a matter 
for which the Government alone are responsible and on which the Gov- 
ernment alone could speak. What I want is protection for the agricul- 
turist by building a barrier against the importation of foreign rice (Hear, 
hear) — that is one plan .... 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: Burma is not a foreign country today! 

Hir. 0. S. Banga Iyer: My friend, Mr. Joshi, says that Burma rice is 
not foreign rice today: what is today will not bo tomorrow: and when 
Burma separates from India, there will be an opportunity for Indian rice 
to be protected. Then, again, I say, reduce the railway freights; and 
because the Commerce Department and Bailway Department are under 
one common Member, I say they ought to know that the best way to en- 
courage our industries and also to meet with what the Honourable the 
Finance Member apprehended to be the overproduction of sugar or over- 
production in any other industry, the best way to meet it is to facilitate 
the transport of these industrial goods and industrial articles from one 
end of the country to the other by cheap freights. I need not dwell more 
upon this subject .... 

Mr. Depnty President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The Honourable 
Member's time is up. ' 

Mr. 0. A. Btiig^ tyer: .... because, as I was going to say, my 
“time is up'^l (Laughter.) 

Kt. B. Stttdd (Bengal: European): iSIr, tdy Honourable friend, the 
Baja Bahadur, express^ himself as being disappointed with Mr. James' 
speech and with the extent of this motion. It seemed to me he was 
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rather anxious that we should depart from the old teaching of our youth 
that we should learn to walk before we try to run, for it does seem to me 
that it is impossible to expect a complete economic plan which is likely 
to work, to be produced in a day or a week wholesale. Surely the only 
way, particularly in these difficult days, is to go step by step and learn 
by experience; and it is for that reason that this motion was definitely 
restricted to certain practical suggestions for administrative adjustments 
which we feel convinced will give vigour to the policy to aid recovery. It 
is, as it were, only the beginning of a foundation on which subsequently the 
economic plan may bo built; and I think there has been a very large 
measure of agreement on those points which we have tried to stress. 1 
was a little bit surprised when my Honourable friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer, 
who is usually so clear of thought and so fluent of tongue, found it difficult 
to understand why we had suggested a rearrangement of portfolios. But 
then I suddenly remembered the day on which his very fluency carried 
him into somewhat tangled complications when he began to talk about 
vertical roads, and I think if he will carry his mind back to that discussion, 
he will surely find there one justification at any rate for this suggestion 
of the reallotment of portfolios .... 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: When I talked about vertical roads, the Honour- 
able Member, if he exercises some little bit of his imagination, will find 
that I would be agro 'ing witVi him once the vertical roads develop — 
namely, civil aviation in India. 

Mr. E. Studd: We have already had experience of out-throat competi- 
tion between railways and roads; in addition, we shall have further com- 
petition from aviation in the future. Surely the wisest way to deal with 
those competitions, to prevent wasteful competition and to get a wise plan 
that will make the various forms of transport work efficiently with each 
other, is to have one man in control of those various matters. My friend, 

Mr. Mody, said that we may have to go very much further. I entirely 

agree with him. I go beyond that and say we certainly shall have to go 

very much further, but it. seems to me that it is wiser to make a begin- 

ning on certain practical things which can be done now and on which we 
can get a very large measure of agreement. It seems to me, Sir, that this 
is a matter which has nothing to do with the Eeforms. I do not think 
it can possibly be held that su(^h alterations ought to be deferred \mtil after 
the Eeforms have been introduced. It is the belief of our Group that these 
alterations will make for definite improvement now, and that is atl the 
more reason why they should be done before the Eeforms are introduced, 
so that those Reforms may have a better chance of functioning, for. Sir, 
time is, in our opinion, the essence of the contract. We are very strongly 
of the opinion that these points should be given immediate consideration, 
and that, as soon as possible, steps should he taken, so that, where alter- 
ations are required to meet the altered conditions, they can be put into 
effect without undue delay. 

I welcome my friend, Mr. Hardy's delightful and interesting speech 
and his assurance that the tariff tangle was really being taken in hand, 
and it seemed to me, as he was describing some of the difficulties of watch- 
ing the effects of various altered duties, that he was producing about as 
good an argument as could be made for the strengthened and enlarged 
Tariff Board, for which my friend, Mr. James, asks. 
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The Honourable the Finance Member in his speech said that indus- 
trialists themselves should take an active part in the industrial develop- 
ment and that they should not leave the whole burden to Government. 
With that, I think, every one will agree, but I think it is up to Govern- 
ment to provide the machinery' whereby the activities of industrialists in 
that direction can be given effect to speedily and effectively. I should 
like to give an illustration which has come within my own knowledge. In 
another portion of his speech, the Finance Member referred with satisfac- 
tion to the figures of the export of Indian tea, and he stressed the increase 
of exports to the London markets. I should be the last person to belittle 
the value of that market or of that increase, but I would beg the Govern- 
ment not to forget that there are outside markets which are as important 
to the industry in India as the London market. In some ways they are 
of special importance, because, if they cannot obtain their requirements 
in India, they do not go from there to London to buy their tea, but they 
go to Indians rivals,— Java and Ceylon. 

Now, Sir, reference has been made already, in the course of this 
debate, to the disability under which Indian tea going to New Zealand 
has to compete. The position is th.at Empire tea got a preference of M 
a pound plus a surcharge of 9/40ths. That was the position until some 
time in the latter half of 1932. Ceylon was then, as I understand, as a 
result of the trade agreement, relieved of having to pay the surcharge, 
so that at the present moment Ceylon tea is at an advantage as against 
Indian tea by something between and three farthings a pound. For 
the last two years this jquestion has been under discussion, and continuous 
representations have been made on the subject to try and get that dis- 
advantage removed. It is a disadvantage which in some ways reacts 
particularly on the Indian tea grower in Nortlicm India, because all the 
tea that goes to Now Zealand from Northern India comes from the 
Calcutta market, and not from the London market. The Indian trade 
has been gradually built up during the last two or three years, and actually 
last year the shipments were something in the neighbourhood of two and 
half million pounds. Ceylon has naturally made strenuous efforts to get 
that trade back, and has actually sent a Trade Commissioner down to New 
Zealand with ten thousand pounds in his pocket to spend in trying to 
recover that trade, in other words, to get the Indian tea replaced by 
Ceylon tea. Now, Sir, I do suggest that if there had been in operation 
a Tariff Board of the nature outlined by Mr. James, it would not have 
taken two years to deal with that particular case. The surcharge has still 
not been removed ; no agreement has been come to, and the Indian tea 
grower is still labouring under that difficulty, and the impression in tea 
circles in New Zealand is quite definite, that it is India’s fault and not 
New Zealand’s fault that that extra duty has not been removed. Now, 
Sir, I quote that as an illustration of the necessity for rapid decisions, 
rapid alterations, if constantly changing conditions are to be met before 
trade suffers. 

T am gald to find that a great majority of those who have spoken on 
this motion have welcomed it and have given us their support. 

* I should only like to repeat that these are points on which we 

feel strongly, and we hope that we shall get from Government a definite 
assurance that these matters will be taken into consideration immediately. 
BO that we may not have to consider pushing the matter further. I do not 
think. Sir, that there is anything else that I have to say at the moment. T 
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had hoped that I might have afi opportunity of speaking before the Com- 
merce Secretary in the hope that I might get something from him about 
New Zealand tea. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, 1 should 
like to associate myself with those who have expressed their appreciation 
of the fact that this subject has been brought before the House and of 
the very able speech made by my friend, Mr. James, in supporting his 
motion. I feel that we have had an interesting discussion and one which 
has certainly been of value to the Government, and 1 think that the more 
constructive thought is. given to the whole range of subjects which have 
come before us today, the more they are discussed in the sort of atmos- 
phere which has prevailed today, the better it will be for the public interests 
of India. Sir, I would like also to make an admission at once, and that 
is that we have got to adjust ourselves, the Government must adjust 
themselves, to the changing needs of the times. I entirely agree with 
what was said on this point by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody. The 
role of Government in giving direction to economic policy is a very different 
one today to what it was before the War, and every day new needs are 
coming upon us for taking an active part in directing policies which were 
formerly left to develop on their own account under what was then a 
generally accepted policy of laiasez faire. But if one makes those admis- 
sions, and even if one includes in making them some implication that a 
change maybe necessary even now in the machinery of the Government 
of India, I think it is also of value to ask Honourable Members to cast 
their eyes back to what the record of the Government of India has been. 
We naturally in this House listen mainly to criticisms of this Govern- 
ment, but after all most of the speakers are Indians, and, for better or 
for worse, this is their Government, and I would suggest to them that 
it is sometimes desirable that they should appreciate their merits and the 
things which they have done. Let me take just three examples. 

The Tariff Board about which we have heard so much — that organi- 
sation has been a remarkably successful piece of machinery. When it was 
started, I think we may fairly describe it as a bit of pioneer work. Other 
countries had not got an organisation of that kind, and I can certainly 
tell Honourable Members when we discussed the general policy and the 
conditions in our country with representatives of the dominions and even 
of the British Government at the Ottawa Conference, there was a general 
opinion that India had done very well with her Tariff Board and that 
that was a piece of machinery which they . would be very glad to have 
and to imitate, and I think that the recent organisation which has been 
set up by the British Government has been to some extent modelled on 
the Indian Tariff Board. In making that remark, I should like to take 
the occasion of paying a tribute to the predecessor of my Honourable 
colleague. Sir Joseph Bhore, because if the Tariff Board has done well 
and achieved a good reputation, I believe it was very largely due to the 
traditions of work which were started by Sir George Bainy. (Applause.) 

^ Now,^ let me take another example. When we came to discuss econo- 
mic affairs at Ottawa, every Government was very much put to the test, 
and it was easy then to see which Governments of the dominions had 
prepared their case^ well, which Governments were able to take a useftil 
paH in the discussions. I have often told the douse and repeated it 6n 
other occasions, that one of the things that impressed me most at Ottawa 
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\>'as the credit which was wou by the Government of India* a Delegation. 
It was generally admitted, 1 know that the British authorities felt that, 
that our case was better prepared than the case of any other dominion, 
and that the representatives — and they were mostly Indians — whom we were 
able to put on to the various Committees took a most useful part in all 
the discussions. Our credit stood very high, and I think that reflects well 
on the machinery of the Government of India. 

Then, let me take a third case. Kecently, as Honourable Members 
know, — the House will be discussing it next week, — ^we had to take action 
to deal with what I think I may fairly describe as a menace, which has 
gradually been appreciated in many parts of the world, — the menace of 
Japanese competition. I think the general impression, certainly in 
Ihigland, is that the Government of India were the first Government 
( ally to take a lead in that matter, and I know that the action taken by 
wiy Honourable colleague. Sir Joseph Bhore, in that matter was very grate- 
fully looked to as an example by people in England who were anxious 
that the British Government should act on similar lines. The Govern- 
ment of India were not slow to meet a need of that kind; in fact, as I 
say, they have really given a lead to other countries. So that, although 
Ave may recognise that our machinery is open to criticism, — and what 
human organisation is not? I think, in spite of the defects, taking a 
broad view of the situation the Government qf India *8 record is not one 
(if which TTonourable Members who are Indians need be ashamed. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Che tty) 
resumed the Chair.] 

One point that has been raised in this debate is the question of the 
redistribution of portfolios. I have listened to the arguments, and, as one 
who admits the need for thinking in advance of all the problems that are 
likely to come upon us, the only conclusion that I can draw from those 
Mrguments is that a mere redistribution of portfolios will not meet 
the need. The only thing that would really meet the need would 
be to increase the number of portfolios, to increase the number of 
MxecAitive Councillors. Now, Sir, if 1 might express a purely per- 
sonal view, it is this. We certainly are over-worked, we certainly 
don't have as much time as we ought to have for thinking out 
in advance problems which are likely to arise. And, as a purely 
personal opinion, T think that if the public of India were to desire and to 
ackicfve an increase, let us say, of half a dozen Executive Councillors, 
always provided, of course, that in increasing the quantity you can main- 
tain quality, I think it would be a most excellent investment. But, Sir, 
it is quite clear that that is not an interpretation of my Honourable friend's 
point which is likely at least to command unanimous support in this House, 
bet me take some other points that have been made. Very much play 
has been made over the possible conflict of interests between my Honour- 
able friend, the Member for Industries and Labour, when he functions as 
a Member for Industries and when he functions as a Member for Labour. 
[ think that argument is based on a certain misconception. After all, 
in the case of every important matter of policy, there must be many con- 
flicting interests which have to be taken into account, and, in deciding 
the policy, the conflicting interests must as best as possible be reconciled. 
But that is the task of the Government. The mere fact that in a parti- 
cular Department two aspects of the matter may have to be considered is 
not necessarily a disadvantage, and I would point out to some of those 
who have dealt with this point that the arguments of various speakers 
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liave been mutually contradictory on this matter. The interests of industry 
and the interests of labour are two facets of one problem which may arise 
where questions dealing with industry have to be considered. The inter- 
ests of roads and the interests of railways alford another example of two 
facets of the same problem which may arise when questions of communi- 
cations and development of transport have to be considered. Yet, in the 
one case, Honourable Members say it is al)surd that these two facets 
should have to be considered by th(i same man, and, in the other cas(‘, 
they say the fact that these two facets have to be considered by different 
people is a fatal Haw in our ]>reseut organisation. That is not a mere 
debating point and what i desire to put lo the House is this — that tlu* 
thing that really matters is that when any prograniino comcis ux> befor(‘ 
the Government, and wdien any policy is being decided, it is necessary 
that the problem should be viewed as a whole, that all tlie facets of the 
problem should be taken into account and that tJie Departments of Gov- 
ernment wdiich are dealing with the problem or one part of it should not 
ignore the other parts and that the Government should function as a united 
whole. In that respect, 1 do think that we have made ver^ great advances 
recently. Wo have had recently much more dillicult economic problems 
to deal with than formerly, and we have realised that, when one question 
comes up, it almost always involves a number of different Departments. 
Hitherto, in the ordinary machinery ol the Government of India, there 
had not been easy opportunities for joint discussion, between Departments, 
of cases that are still in an undeveloped stage. Gases were discussed 
jointly when they came up before the Executive Gouneil as a whole and 
then it was only on certain occasions that cases w'ore brought before the 
Executive Council. Mow, in view of this need for joint discussion and 
the consideration of each economic problem as it arises as a whole and of 
c.oiisidering all its facets together, we have started tlie organisation of an 
Economic Sub-Committee of the Executive Council which enables us to 
get together and consider matters before they have reached their final 
stage. That is really a very great advance. But there is another and 
still more important point — and it has been touched upon by my Honour- 
able friend, the Leader of the Opposition, — and that is this. There is 
another factor in our present organisation wdiich is likely to create 
obstacles in the w^ay of economic planning for India as a whole and is 
likely to lead sometimes to i)roblems being considered only from oiio sidt* 
and not from the point of view of the interests of India as a wholef and 
that is the division of authority between the Central Government and the 
Provincial Governments. And, however, much ono may support the idea 
of provincial autonomy, however much on (3 may recognise that the Central 
Government should not interfere with the proper development of respon- 
sibility by the Provincial Governments, I think one of the great dangers 
of the future is that with the growth of provincial autonomy and of greater 
responsibility on the part of the Provincial Governments, problems may 
not be considered from the point of India as a whole. There will be a 
strong centrifugal tendency, there is already — I am afraid one must admit — 
on many occasions a strong centrifugal tendency, and we have felt that 
that is one of the things which must be guarded against in the interests 
India and particularly if India is to have any sort of planned economic 
policy. In that respect also, we have been very active, particularly during 
the last year or 18 months. On every possible occasion we have tried 
to get the Provinces together in conferences with us, so that these 
problems may be considered from the point of view of India as a whole. 
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An important attempt in that direction was the organisation of the 
(iiiperial Council of Agricultural Ecsearch; but, apart from that, we have, 
whenever important problems have come up, tried to tackle them bj 
way of conferences. We had last summer a very important Conference 
on rail and road developmoiiia. We had a Sugar Conference. We have 
just had here in Delhi a Conference of Co-operative Societies, and we are 
Mliortly to have in another two or three weeks a very important Conference 
with provincial representatives on the general economic position. I do not 
think any one can criticise the .Government of India for not having tried 
to tackle that possible difficulty in the way of achieving a policy of planned 
economy, and 1 would ask my TIonourable friend, who moved this Eesolu- 
i.ion, to appreciate how limited the powers of the Government of India 
.‘ire in this matter by the fact that, in almost every field of direct economic 
jiclivity, the real power rests with the Provincial Governments. 

TTaving sfiid that, I do not wish io leave my Honourable friends on the 
right under the impression that \v <3 do not think there is a great deal 
some of the points which they have made. T think that, in order to make 
clear to them wliat fhe views of the Government of India are on this 
matter, I may (‘onv(‘iuontl\ rc'ad a paragray)h from a letter which has gone 
from the Department of Industries and Labour to all Provincial Govern- 
ments recently on this question of co-ordinating machinery for road and 
rail transport. The letter is a recent one, which was dated only the 23rd 
Fobruary. One paragraph runs as follows: 

“It appears to the Oovoniment of India thai it is most desirable both at the 
enntre and in the provinces to have all atibjects dealing with transport and communica- 
tions ])laced under the control of one member of Government. Not only would this 
arrangement facililnle the formation and deliberations of the Central Transport Advi- 
sory (\>nncir’ -(a topic deall wilh in this leitm*),- “biH it would make for a more 
rfdmrent ])r)licy of control and development. It is the intention of the Government 
of India to investigate the possibility of such- ar redistribution of subjecds among the 
portfolios of the members <»f the Go^’ernment of India as .soon as a convenient oppor- 
tnnitv pres(mts its<*lf and they would strongly commend a similar investigation to the 
Local Government and the adnT>linn of the proposal as far as circumstances and the 
constitutional positio?i permit.” 

That, Sir, will sntirify my Honourable friend, that at least we are 
faking action on that matter and that, as soon as m convenient opportunity 
arises, that will he most seriously considered. Hononrablo Members, of 
course, ap])reeiatc that at the j^resent moment, with constitutional changes 
hanging over us, the decision on this question is not so easy, and I ain 
sure they will also appreciate that a convenient occasion must be chosen for 
a change of that kind. Taking away work from one Member who knows 
it well and giving it to another Member who does not, is apt to produce dis- 
location and militate against the objects which my Honourable friend has 
in mind. But as soon as a convenient opportunity occurs, it is definitely 
the intention of the Government of India that the question of this change 
should be taken up. 

The only other point with which I wish to deal is the question of an 
Economic Advisory Council. I think the experience of other countries in 
this matter throws a good deal of light on the subject. We have been asked 
to set up an Economic Advisory Council, because every other country, or 
a great many other countries have done it, and Honourable Members are 
fully acquainted with what has been done in other countries, because very 
complete information on that was given by Sir Arthur Salter in his recent 
report. My Honourable friend. Mr. Mody, told us the other day that we 
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must take a leaf out of the book of His Majesty’s Goverument and set up 
an Economic Advisory Council as they have done. Well, Sir, that Economic 
Advisory Council was started in England with a certain amount of flourish 
of trumpets, I think in 1930 or at the beginning of 1931. Accordirig to 
my information, that Economic Advisory Council has not had a single 
meeting since the year 1931. 


Mr. H. P. Mody: It has gdt a staff which is functioning all the time. 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Yes, 1 am well aware of that, and 
it is very interesting to follow out that particular development. Every 
one, I think, will admit that it is much easier to find in a country likt‘ 
England men of the right quality and experience to serve on such a Council 
than it would be in a country like India, where, first of all, the choice is 
necessarily more limited and, secondly, the difficulties of distance are so 
much greater; yet, even in England, it has not been found that the Council 
as a whole is a practical instrument of any value. On the other hand, as 
my Honourable friend points out, the secretariat of that Council 
has been used a great deal. It happens that the Secretary of the Council 
is an economist of very high standing and a man of exceptional qualities 
and I believe that he has been personally of very great use to the Prime 
Minister. And this seems to show that a permanent small secretariat may 
be of value, but that the occasions for using tv large Council do not often 
arise. 

Now, I think that that has been almost the identical experience of every 
other country which started one of these Economic Advisory Councils: and 
if that is the general experience, then one ought to be able to discover 
some cause— there must be some fairly obvious cause — why experience in 
every country lias led to the same conclusion. And, indeed, 1 think the 
cause is not difficult to fifid, and the cause is this, that, when you take 
up important questions in the economic field, you immediately come uj' 
against questions of policy; and questions of policy must be decided by 
the Government themselves. If the Govern moiit have an Advisory Council 
— and that Council probably, as a matter of fact, will be very divided in 
its opinions — and that Council puts up opinions which are inconsistent ^vith 
the policy of the Government, possibly a policy on which that Government 
have been returned by the electors, then the Government must reject such 
advice, and no Council of that kind can maintain its authority in the 
country or really perform useful functions unless its advice is always taken 
or practically always taken. Therefore, for a Government to set up an 
Advisory Council of this kind tends either to be a matter of mere eyt^- 
wash or to involve the relinquishment by the Government of their own 
responsibilities, in perhaps the most important part of the field of those 
responsibilities. So that there is a real difficulty in the way, I think, of 
setting up an organization which would perform the sort of function, which 
Honourable Members who have spoken in support of this motion have in 
mind, ot which would be of the value which they anticipate. But having 
said that, I do not want the House to understand that we think that nothing 
sho\ild be d6ne. As a matter of fact, our own plans in this respect are nof 
yet fully matured, and, as Honourable Members know, we are awaiting tht* 
report by the two economists, Professor Bowley and Mr. Bobertson, which 
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we hope to get very soon, before w^e finally decide what we are going to do. 
But already, as I told the House the other day, we have taken some steps. 
We have set up a central statistical and intelligence bureau at headquarters 
and the question really is what the next steps should be. 

j ■ ■ } 

Now, I fully admit that what is necessary in the conditions to which 
every speaker referred-— the conditions of the increasing need for some 
sort of planning and the conscious direction of Government's policy to 
that end — one must admit that if Government are to take action of that 
kind, they must have the fullest information as to their own position. They 
tnust be able to put their finger on the economic pulse of the nation at any 
moment, and they must have at their disposal people of the right qualifi- 
(‘ations not only to watch the situation, but to sit and think and work out 
plans or analyse problems. It seems to me — and here again I am only 
• xpressing at present an entirely personal opinion — that if Government are 
lo be adequately equipped for these needs, that indicates the first step at 
i\ny rate which ought to be taken. The first step is to improve our statistical 
(Organization and, as T liave said, to have at our disposal economists, and 
possibly also men of practical experience, who will be available to do the 
liiinking out on any question that arises. Honourable Members have referred 
to the need of bilateral trade agreements. Now, when a case of that kind 
eoines up and any agreement as between two countries has to be made, 
ifc requires a tremendous amount of study, scientific study and tlioiight to 
see in respect of what articles an agreement could be made, and to assess 
what would be the reactions of an agreement of that kind on the country's 
liconomic relations with other countries. I am sure, we should all agree 
that it would be a very welcome assistance to us to have an adequate 
organization for dealing with these matters. Experience during tlu* last two 
years has shown the need of such a* special organization, for the tackling 
of these problems has meant taking officials very often from their daily 
tasks — and it has also meant a great deal of work for the particular officials — 
ill order to work on these special problems, in a way which sometimes has 
reacted unfavourably on the possibilities of their performing their normal 
administrative duties. On those lines, undoubtedly something is required. 
I might go on from that and, again expressing a purely personal opinion, 
r would say this that I fully recognize the advantage of having some sort 
of Economic Advisory Council in the sense of having a body which would 
satisfy the public that it was proxierly represented in the discussion of 
these^probleins. But so far as the Central Government are concerned, I 
do feel that there would be the greatest difficulties in providing a Council 
which will be able to devote sufficient time to afford really useful service. 


My Honourable friend, Mr. James, said that he was very modest in 
his proposal and he would suggest only a Council of fifteen men. Well, I 
should like him among his own Group to set up a little Selection Board 
und start selecting his team of fifteen men and see what sort of a list he 
produces. I suggest that that task would be even more difiicult than the 
task of selecting an all-India cricket team for test matches. And when he 
has formed his team, will he ask himself how many of those men, if they 
«T.re really valuable men, arc men who would be able to run up at any time 
all through the year from their place of business to Delhi or Simla, men 
who would be able to devote a large portion of their time to this work, 
becaoise unless they are ready to do that, the whole thing becomes a wash- 
‘ jut and completely useless ? Will he also ask himeelf how many of those 
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men are not already committed publicly to opinions either on politics or 
economics which are inconsistent with the definite policy of Government? 
And then let him ask himself what would be the result when we start dis- 
cussing with them a particular economic policy. I think if my Honourable 
friend seis himself that practical task, he will realise what are some of the 
])ractical difficulties in this matter. T am, of course, continuing to express 
]jcrsorial opinions. My own view is that as a first step in this direction 
it might be extremely valuable if Provincijil Governments would set up 
Provincial Economic Advisory Councils. The task for Provincial Councils 
would be considerably easier. One knows, of course, that a step is already 
being taken in that direction by the Govinnior of Bengal. It will bo very 
interesting to see how his Council works. It seems to me that if the Pro- 
vincial Governments would make the first start, then vjxluable experience 
would be gained and ])Ossibly o\it of the personnel which would serve on 
I ho various Provincial Committees some sort of an All-India Advisory Com- 
mittee might usefully be constituted. 

IV) sum up then the vi(‘w of the position which I have put before the 
riousii is that so far as Ihe Central Government are concerned, the first 
stoj) should bo thci setting up of a small organisation to help the members 
of Government in working out tbeir owji policy. As a second step, Economic 
Advisory Councils may usefully b(‘ set up by the Provincial Governments, 
and, as a third step, arising out of that, possibly a Central Advisory Council 
may usefully grow. 

I think that T have covered all th(‘. main subjects which have been dealt 
with. T trust that 1 have given some satisfaction at least to my Honour- 
able fii(*.nd, Mr. James, whom I should like to thank again for having in 
a sense' taken Tip my own challenge' in my Budget speech and brought this 
subj(*(*.t u]) for further discussion. 


Mr. F. E. James: Sir. 1 should like to acknowledge in the first place 
the co- 0 ]Teration which tin's discussion has received from different parts of 
the House and from representatives of various Parties. 1 must confess that 
1^ was most disappointed with the outlook on our proposals evinced by my 
rioiiourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition. His attitude reminded me 
of ihe attitude of an elderly gentleman in a London Club to a young^man 
who hurst into the room and said “I have got a magnificent idea”.* He 
looked up from liis newspaper and asked him if the, idea was a new one. 
Il(i said “Yes”. Then said the elderly gentleman: ”1 do not want to hear 
i(.” and went on with his |)ap(ir. A person who has a closed mind to new 
id(‘as can never be a Leader of a great Party and certainly can never lead a 
big Parly, and I do suggest to my Honourable friend that, in a world that 
is changing daily and when the im])cU5t of new ideas cannot be avoided, he 
should have fv more receptive mind to some of these rather tentative pro- 
posals. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Will you come to this side and lead us ? You will then 
find out your measure. (Laughter.) 

Mr. F. E. James: If my Honourable friend could be influenced by some 
of my ideas, I should like nothing better. 
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Now, Sir, as far as the four main points which we stressed in my open- 
ing speech are concerned, much has been said by Members of Government 
jaid by Members on different sides of the House. We still feel that a re- 
distribution of portfolios on the lines wo suggested will make for saving of 
time in the consideration of problems, will make for greater concentration 
on allied problems and will make for more planned development. I under- 
stand that the position is that when an opportunity occurs, there will be a 
reshuffling of Departments. The difficulty is that we htvve to wait for that 
opportunity to occur and nobody particularly wants it to o(jcur in tlic near 
future as far as the personnel of the present Oabinet is cojicenu'd. Our 
difficulty is that there is no general change such as takes place in m Ministry 
in a self-governing country when one Ministry goes out and another coiiKiS 
in. And when a* change occurs, it generally occurs as far as one. liolder of 
the Executive Councillorship is coiiceriKHl. Therefore, it means that those 
who remain in the Council have to undergo the disadvantage and the dis- 
ability of having to learn new jobs. Whatever may be the case and when- 
ever the change does take place, I am perfectly sure that those Mojnbers 
of the Cabinet, who today hold important portfolios, will not let precedent, 
or departmental prestige stand in the way of a redistribution if tlu* Govern- 
uient feel at that time that such a redistribution is essential. 


Now, in the second place, 1 want to refer for one moment to tlu; second 
proposals which have been made regarding the tariff, i should like to 
acknowledge with thanks what my Honourable friend, Mr. Hardy, has 
said, and 1 would once more like to say that throughout our proposals we 
have uttered no word of criticism of the Tariff Board. There seems to be 
a persistent and misguided feeling in certain quai’ters of this lIouBe that 
we were criticising tlie present Tariff Board. Nothing was further from 
my thought. Our whole point is that the Tariff Board by its present work 
lias proved to be such a useful body that we arc anxious to maki; greater use 
of it. We wish to make it more licxible and stronger and to give it wider 
powers and enlarged jurisdiction, f think that is a pro«>f of our faith iii the 
work of the Board up to the present. As far as the Economic Advisory 
Council is concerned, I understand from the Honourable the k'inauce 
Member that he agrees with the first part of our recommendation, namely, 
that there should be a permanent, small economic staff, studying i)roblems 
from day to day without having the necessity of dealing departmentally 
with them, immediately. The Honourable the Finance Member referred to 
]5ngbind*B experience, and my own information coiitirins what he says, 
namely, that the larger council lias been of little avail. There are various 
reasons for that, but L would like to put before him two reasons which 
make a difference in the case of India. The first is that in England you 
do have a responsible Government, and that men are returned to power on 
a definite mandate with definite instructions from the electorate. The posi- 
tion here is different. Here you have an irresponsible Cabinet, which may 
be responsive but is not responsible and docs not, therefore, change from 
time to time according to the weight of public opinion on certain policies. 
One of the reasons why we feel that it is necessary to have an Advisory 
Council is this very fact that the Government in this country and their 
executive are irremovable. There is, therefore, all the greater need, in 
order that it may remain in touch with outside opinion in industry and 
commerce, to have some sort of machinery of the kind we have suggested. 
Then, Sir, the other reason why I consider that there is a difference in the 
position here and in England is that in England the problems of commerce 
and industry are highly concentrated. England is a small country highly 
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industrialised, whereas the position here is entirely different. India is a 
huge country which is mainly agricultural and is split up into Provinces and 
States. As I hinted in my opening speech, we feel that there is a genuine 
need — and will be so in the future — for some co-ordinating advisory bod> 
which will help to relate to the Central (Government the experience of the 
Provinces throughout the country. 

My last point is the question of commercial treaties and i am ver^ 
grateful indeed to the Honourable the Commerce Member for the informa- 
tion which he gave to us on this subject. I would remind him that there 
never was any suggestion in our proposals that there should be an im- 
mediate and wholesale revision of the treaties. He seemed to suggest that 
it was up to us to point out to the Government where there were m exist- 
ence today any treaties which were operating as a hardship to India’s in- 
terests. i suggest to him most pertinently that it is the Government’s 
first duty to know for themselves without any prompting from without 
wherein India's interests really lie. 1 would go further and say that, 
although 1 have not time at the moment to put my Honourable friend in 
touch with certain treaties which do today operate as a definite hardship 
against India, some of them will have the effect of hampering India’s tradr 
should the question of commercial treaties with other countries arise in 
the near future. There is also the important question of the balance of 
trade. Our trade with certain countries has definitely declined, and surely 
where our trade with countries is declining, there is a need to revise our 
relationship with those countries in order to secure the maximum possible 
benefit from any general recovery in trade and to be equipped to bargain 
with them when they are willing to bargain with us. 

I have nothing more to add. We do not wish to press this motion In 
a division. I said at the very beginning that what^^ver contribution we 
made was made not in any critical spirit, but in a constructive spirit. We 
certainly should not be able on a motion of this kind to contemplate a 
censure upon the Government. But we do strongly feel that these ar(‘ 
matters that merit the serious and earnest consideration of the Goveriimeiii 
and indeed of the whole country. If the debate has served no other purpose, 
I trust that it has given the Government at least the impression that there 
are people in this House who themselves are thinking over these problems 
who have definite suggestions to offer and who expect the Government to 
consider them in the spirit in which they are made. (Applause.) Sir, J 
beg leave of the House to withdraw the motion. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): Is it the 
pleasure of the House to give Mr. James leave to withdraw his motion ? 

(Leave having been refused.) 

The question is: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Executive Council' he reduced by He. 100.” 

The Assembly divided: 


AYES— 4. 


Ashar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 
Dim, Mr. B. 


Mahapatra, Mr. Sitakanta. 
Thampan, Mr. K. P. 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Clayton, Mr. H. B. 

Cox, Mr. A. R. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Darwin, Mr. J. H. 

Dillon, Mr. W. 

Fazal Haq Piracha, Khan Sahib 
Shaikh. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry. 

Hardy, Mr. G. S. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Irwin, Mr. C. J. 

Ismail All Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sarda)» Sir. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir 
question is : 


NOES- 43. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir 
Brojendra. 

Muiumdar, Sardar G. N. 

Mukharji, Mr. D. N. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. R. 

Puri, Mr. Goswami M. R. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. G. 
Ramakurishna^ Mr. V. 

Rastogi, Mr. Badri Lai. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Row, Mr. K. Sanjiva. 

Roy, Kumar G. R. 

Ryan, Sir Thomas. 

Sarma, Mr. R. 8. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 

Sloan, Mr. T. 

Talib Mehdi Khan, Nawab Major 
Malik. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 
Wajihuddin, Khan Bahadur Haji. 


Shanmukham Chetty) : The 


“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 73,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council k> defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year- 
ending the 31at day of March, 1035, in respect of ‘Executive Council’.** 

The motiou was adopted. 


STATEMENT OP BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House):, With 
your permission, Sir, I desire to make a statement as to the 
probable course of Government busineBS in the week 
beginning Monday, the 12th March. You have already directed that in 
f-Tiai week the House shall sit for Government business on Monday, the 
12tii, Tuesday, the 13th, Wednesday, the 14th, Thursday, the 15th and 
Friday, the 16th. 

On Monday, a motion will be made for the election of members to the 
Standing Finance Committee. Leave will then be asked to introduce 
the following Bills, namely : 

(1) A Bill to provide for the imposition and collection of an excise 

duty on sugar; 

(2) A Bill to provide for the imposition and collection of an 

excise duty on matches; 

(3) A Bill to regulate the price of sugar-cane intended for use in 

sugar factories; a|id 

(4) A Bill to give ejSeot in British India to a Convention for the 

unification of certain rules relating to international carriage 

by air. 
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Thereafter, a motion will be made to rjb?fer to,a:.Select Committee the 
Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment Bill. It is hoped that 
the consideration of this motion will be finished any time after Tuesday 
evening. The rest of the week will Le occupied by motions for the 
consideration and passing of tho Indian Finance Bill. 

I may add, Sir, that towards the end of the week, if you are in agree- 
ment with us in considering that sufficient progress has not been made, 
we shall ask you to direct that the Assembly shall sit on Saturday, the 
17th March. 


Mr. F. E. James: Sir, may 1 be permitted to make one observation? 
I haye come to learn that, in the course of my remarks at the close of 
the debate^ i caused unwitting offence to the Honourable the Xeader of 
the Opposition. He is an old and respected Ccader of this House and 
an t)ld‘ personal friend of mine, and nothing w^as further from my inten- 
tion. ^J’herefore, if I have said anything which may be. interpreted by 
hiiii or anybody else as being unfair or unpleasant, 1 most unreservedly 
apoiogise lo him. 

< ' ... ' : ' 

•Sir Abdur Rahim: Sir, in view of the statement made by my Honour- 
abh? friend, Mr. Jaiuos, I regard the incident as ( 5 losed. 


Mx, 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, I rise to a ])uim of order oil wliieli I want' 
your definite ruling. 1 believe that the cut motion that was rnovt^d by- 
Mr. James on beJialf of the European Group was the result of an all- 
Party decision; and, tlierefori*, I sliould like to know whether when such 
an agreement is reached between all the Parties that each Party can take 
up a cut motion, other Parties or responsible office-bearers of those 
Parties are within their riglits in preventing the Party which initiated 
the motion from withdrawing that motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shamnukiiam Ohetty): So far as 
the question of any Member of the House refusing to give his consent to 
the withdrawal of the motion is concerned, it is the inherent right pf 
•every Member and that cannot be changed or altered by any agreement 
among the Parties or even by unanimous agreement among all the 
Members of the House. As a result of experience what the Parties must 
in future do is this. Before they come to an agreement with regard to 
matters that they take up, the\ must make these subsidiary agreements 
also. (Laughter.) 

Before adjourning ihe House, the Chair would just like to make one 
obscHvatioii. From the week beginning next Monday, the House will 
,be entering on a very heavy legislative programme, probably the heaviest 
of all experioni^ed during the course of the last ten years. The House 
has at least four very important Bills which will immediately come up 
’for discussion, — ^thc Textile Protection Bill, the Sugar Excise ‘Bill, the 
Matches Excise Bill and tho Indian Finance Bill. In addition to these, 
the Chair does not know what the intention of Government is with 
^regard, to the other measures like 'the Princes Protection Bill and the 
FacTories (Amendment) Bill which are before the House. Honourable 
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Members would have observed that on legislation there is no time-Umit 
on speeches and very often closure has been applied. Even though the 
Chair felt that there has been a fair discussion, some Members who 
might have taken part in the debate are thereby precluded. That can 
be avoided if there is more co-ordination amongst the various Parties and 
within the Parties themselves. In view ‘of the very heavy programme 
lhat lies before the House the Chair would advise the Parties to put 
their heads together and have some co-ordinated action with regard to 
the speakers on the various Bills. The Chair thinks that will facilitate 
discussion ' of all the measures. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
9th March, 1934. 




J.EGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Friday, 9th March^ 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
(Jhetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Liabilities regauding War Loans. 

415. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
what is the amount outstanding to be paid to the British Treasury by the 
Government of India on account of the remainder of the liability regarding 
War loans ? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state what is the rate of interest the 
British Government are now ])ayiiig by conversion of their loans? 

(c) In view of tlie benefit derivable by conversion of loans, have the 
Government of India converted the balance of the War loans to carry 
reduced rates of interest ? If so, at what rate ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: {a) £16,721,003. 

{{}) British Government five per cent. War Loan, 1929-47, was con- 
verted into a 3J per cent, loan- 

(c) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to paragrtaph 
47 of my speech introducing the Budget for 1933-34 bom which it will 
1)0. seen that w'c provided for interest at 3.1 per cent only. No payment 
w’ill however be made either in the current year or in the first half of 
next year. Provision for y)aymcnt due in the second half of next .year 
has l^en made at the reduced rate of interest. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Wliy not the first part? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster; Because no provision has been 
made for the payment of the first part at all. 

Discharge of Nine Deputy Assistant Controllers of Military Accounts. 

416. *Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (a) With reference to the answers to 
starred questions Nos. 1128 and 1476 of the 23rd November and 22nd 
December, 1933, respectively, will Government please state whether it is 
iho first instance in the history of the Military Accounts Department thau 
the rule contained m Note 1 to Article 465-A, Civil Service Bcgulations, 

( 1907 ) A 
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has been applied? If not, will Goverrime.ni> please quote previous cases 
and compare these cases with them? 

(h) Is it a fact that in Lord Curzon’s rej?ime an officer was pronounced 
inclfici(‘nt at the fa^' end of his service and retired, as in these cases? 

(c) If so, did not Lord Curzon pronounce the superior officer who noticed 
the inefficiency so late to be unfit to hold his own office, and was not the 
retrenched officer reinstated ? 

(d) Ff so, wdiat action do Government propose to take against the 
Department conccumcd when as many as nine officers have been retired all 
at one time? 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) No. In recent times there 
has been one such instance in 1030. Such (*ases are not easy to trace 
and Governinc-nt are not prepared to make an investigation covering the 
whole history of the Department. 

(h), (c) and (d). On. the information given it has not been possible 
to trace tlie case, referred to by the Honourable Member. 


DiscHAiniK OF Nine Deputy Assistant (Controllers of Military Accounts. 

417. ''Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwai: (a) Will Government please state 
wlieiher there is a system of holding a Conference of Controllers of Military 
Accounts once or twice at the I Leadqiiarters of Governmerit for ])iirposes of 
selecting officers and accountants for j)roinotion and for other matters of 
importance ? 

(h) Was the inefficiency and compulsory retirement of the nine Deputy 
Assistant (Jontrollers of Military Accounts, referred to in part (h) of tin', 
answi’r to starred (jn(‘stiou No. 147(), dated the 22nd December, 1933, 
decid('d n])on in this (\')ntro]I(a’’s Conference*,? If not, ^yho decided the 
niattei? 

(c) Hid the individual '(’ontrollors recommend the action taken for their 
respective nn'ii ? Ff not, has tlu*. action taken been doteiTnined by Iho 
officiating Military Accountant General himself? 

' ((]) Is it fat't tliat the ndrenchment has not been effected under the 

Special Ifctrcnclnncnt liulcs? If so, why? 

(r) Arc (JovA'rnnu'iit iii-cpared to furnish a statement showing alf per- 
sonal cases during the years 1932 and 1933 in wffiich the officiating Military 
Accountant General took disf3iplinnry action which is different from that 
i'ocouimcnd(*d by the (Controllers concerned? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Yes. 

(h) No. The decision was taken by the Government. 

(c) Not in all cases- In three cases the rcr^ommendation was made 
by the Military Accountant General. The decision in all cases was taken 
by Government. 

(d) The retirement of these officers was not ordered as a measure of 
retrenchment, and iherefore did not come under the retrenchment rules. 

(e) Government arc not prepared to take the action suggested. 
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Discharge of Nine Deputy Assistant Controllers of Military x\ccouxts. 

418. *Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (a) Will Govcrnincnt please state 
what the established procedure is for decidinf^ upon the inefTiciency of a 
(lovernment servant and what procedure was actually followed in the case 
of the discharge of nine Deputy Assistant Controllers of Military Accounts? 

(6) Was each officer apprised of his iuelffcicncy in detail immediately it 
was noticed? If so, at what stage of service and at what intervals did this 
laippen before the final action of forced retirement was taken in (933? 

(c) Was the explanation of eacli cfheer found to be deficient in any 
respect or unsatisfactory? If so, was ho informed of the defect in writing 
to enable the ofliccr to reform himself? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (</) Tha degree of elliciency of 
;i (Jovernment servant is judged on tlic reports of ihc r)llicers under wliom 
he has serverl {ind is serving and on a consideration of any speeific acts 
of commission or omission. 

(b) and (c). Nos. 8 and 9 were' retired b(3causc of definite acts of 
neglect of duty, and in <'aeli of lliesi* cases there was a rt'gnlar enquiry 
in aceordanc'c with the regulations. In the (*asi‘ of th(3 other seven the 
reason for retircniont vNas that (lovtunmenl wc'rc* sa(iJ^fi(Ml that the ollicers 
were no longer up to the standard of \v‘ork r(‘qnir(‘(l of oIVkhm's in their 
t)osition. in such cases (jovernrneni rciserve to themselv(*s the right to 
letire othcers without formal eiupiiry if they havt' complidiat vicars’ 
(jiialifying service. 

Standard of Audit in Tiru Military Accounts Department. 

419. ♦Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (a) Is the policy of audit and stand- 
ard of ofri(*ioncy required in the Military Accounts Department different 
from that obtaining in the other Audit md Accounts Departments? 

(6) How many tinu'S during flu^ la.st ten yt'jas has the Anrlite.r General 
noticed that the standarrl of audit in th(3 Mi lit ary Accounts Department 
is below the mark? Was any action t.d'en on each occasion to improve 
the efTiciency? 

(c*) Are Government prepared to furnish i statement showing th»’‘ number 
of frauds, serious irregularities and losses ?nid wnites off of stores and Gov 
emnient money detected by tlio Military Accr.nnls Dcipartinent and by 
the tftst audit earned out on ix'linlf <n"-the Auditor General during tlie last 
ton years, including all cases in which a large number of stores were 
detected ‘surplus ’ ? 

(d) Will Government please state the numLei of military and civil offi- 
cers in whoso executive and audit charge the frauds referred to took place 
and the disciplinary action taken against them as well as against their 
immediate superior supervising (officers? 

(e) Is it a fact that in the Military Accounts Department the audit staff 
has generally been discouraged in the past from criticising the executive 
freely and have been required to propitiate them? 

(f) Is it a fact that the present oHicinting Military Accountant General 
when Controller of Military Accounts. Northern Command, Eowalpindi, 
issued a circular to the Officers Commanding of units and formations 
enquiring as to their grievances against the audit staff? 

R 2 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) The standards are analogous 
in all Audit and Accounts Departments, though duties and conditions of 
service vary considerably. 

(b) I am not aware that the Auditor General has ever in the last ten 
yejU’s stated that the standard of audit in the Military Accounts Depart- 
ment is below the mark. 

(c) and (d). Government are not prepared to collect the infonnation 
asked for. All important irregularities arc brought to notice in the annual 
Audit lleports on military expenditure, to which I would refer the Hon- 
ourable Member. 

(c) No. 

(/) 1 have', called foi the information and will lay it on the table when 
it is received. 


Rktuenctiment in each Command of the Military Accounts Dep.\utment. 

420. *Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (a) Arc the appointiuents of the 
Deputy Assistant Controllers Military Accounts, analogous to those of the 
Assistant Audit Officers on the Auditor GeneraCs list? 

(6) Is the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, the appointing autho- 
rity of the Deputy Assistant Controllers like the Auditor General for the 
Assistant Audit Officers? 

(c) Do both the Financial Adviser and the Auditor General keep them- 
selves personally in touch with this class of officers? If so, to what extent; 
if not, why not and to whom in that case is the responsibility entrusted? 

(d) Is it not a fact that all disposals of almost all personal cases are 
put up by the Military Accountant Generals Office for the Financial Advi- 
ser s signature? 

fr) Is it noi a fact 'that the retrenchment of 1938 lias been carried 
out by the Officiating ^Military Accountant General wdiilc the permanent 
Financial Adviser was on short leave? If so, are Government prepared 
, (f) ask tlie permanent Financial Adviser to re-examine the cases personally 
and make his recommendations ns to wdictbor the officers retrenched can 
1)0 recalled to duty? < 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Tes, but their duties and 
<*()nditi()us of s('rvic(' are ditfercTii. 

(b) The Financial Advisor is the appointing authority for Deputy 
Assistant Gontrollcrs, 

(r) The nature of the Financial Advisor’s duties requires his presence 
at Army IToadqiiarters, save for occasional tours. TTis opportunities of 
iicrsonal contact wdtli Depntv Assistant Controllers, who are scattered 
all over India, are therefore limited. Reliance is placed on the ordinary 
<diain of departmental res])onsibility. 

(d) Yes, the Financial Adviser is next above the Military Accountant 
General in the departmental chain, if that is wdiat the Honourable Member 
means. 
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(e) The permanent Financial Adviser was on leave when these retire- 
ments were ordered. Government are not prepared to take the action 
proposed as their orders were passed after full consideration. 

IlETRENCIIMENT IN EACH COMMAND OP THE IMiLlTAUY ACCOUNTS DEPARTMENT. 

421. *Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (a) With reference to the answer 
to starred question No. 1476 of the 22nd December, 1033, regarding re- 
tienchment in each ("ominand of the Military Accounts Department, that 
(he nine officers in question had been retrenched in special circumstances, 
will Government please state the names of the officers retrencdied and the 
•special circumstances referred to in brief in each case? If not, why not? 

(h) Had any of these officers asked for an open investip[ation into his 
case, and if so, will Government please state whether the officer’s request 
has been granted? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) For the reasons previously 
stated Government are not prepared to publisli the names of the olficers 
who were retired. The Hononrable Alcmher may take it that the retirement 
rf these officers has not passed unnoticed in the department. 

(h) One of the two officers retired for disciplinary reasons did ask for 
an “open investigation”. This request was not cOmi)lied with because very 
full enquiries had already been made in aceor(laiu*o with the regulations and 
it was not clear how an ”opon investigation” differed from that already 
made. 


Grievances of the Telegraphists recruited from Postal Signalt.ers. 

422. ’"Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state : 

(i) whether various representations were made by the Members of 

the Assembly, the Indian Telegraph Associatkai and the All- 
India Telegraph Union to redress the grievances of the telc- 
grapliists recruited from postal signallers; 

(ii) whether a deputation consisting of some Members of this House 

• and a Member of the Council of State led by S^r Henry 

Gidney waitevd on the Director-General of Posts and Tele- 
graphs on the lOth April, 1929; 

(iii) whether Government have since arrived at a final decision and, 

if so, whether it was communicated to the leader of the 
deputation.; and 

(iv) if the reply to last part of (iii) be in th(i affirmative, whether 

Government will please lay a copy of that decision on the 
table ? 

(b) Are Government aware of the fact that these men have suffered the 
following losses: (1) loss of benefit of all services in the Postal Branch, 
(2) loss of benefit due to the postal revision in pay after their transfer to 
the Telegraph Branch, (3) loss of prospect of rising to higher appointments, 
(4) no hope, in some cases, of reaching the maximum in their grade, 
(6) consequent loss by the reduction in the amount of their pension and 
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(G) loss of emoluments, viz,, twenty per cent, of pay which the postal 
signallers are entitlcxl to in the Telegraph Jiranch on temporary transfers? 

(c) If the reply to any of the items in part (h) be in the affirmative, 
will Government please state what action has been or will be taken to 
comfxaisate thorn for their losses? 

(cl) Is it a fact that in the Postal Branch they had to do everything 
in connection witli the telegraph traffic work in addition to the signalling 
work and after transfer to the telegraph side they have mainly to do 
signalling work? 

Ts it a fact that irrespective of the munber of years service in the 
Postal Braindi, these men, wlnai transferred to the Telegraph Branch, are 
placed in the same categorv as other now recruits from outside at the time? 

(/) Is it a fact that in the Audit .Department a Superintendent on pro- 
motion to higher rank is given some seniority over other direct recruits? 
If so, why has not a similar concession been extended to the postal re- 
cruited telegraphists ? 

(rj) Is it a fact that a higher percentage of these men has passed the 
departmental examinations for promotion than those direct recruits? 

(//') Do Governnu'nt propose to make a liberal interpretation of the 
ruling for fixing seniority for promotion to telegraph mastership and to 
include the total service of an official as a signaller for the minimum 
qualifying scTvico of fifteen years? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) (i) and (ii). The ro])ly is in the affirmalive. 

(iii) Th(‘ T)ire('tov-(u*n<‘ral who received the deputation communicated 
fiis dec'isions to the leader , of the deputation. 

(iv) A copy is laid on the table. ' 

(h) (lovornment arti not awarci of the particulars of ca(;li individual ease 
but it is possible that some at least of the men concerned may have suffered 
the disabilities referred to by the Honourable jMember. 

(c) Government do not pvoj)ose to take any action in vicw^ of the fact 
that the men concerned were offered two opportunities of returning to the 
postal branch and lliat all those presiuriahly who considered that their pay 
and prosp(‘cis had been prcjjudiced by their transfer to the telegraph branch 
were, at their own request, letrausferrcd to the postal branch. , 

(d) Gov(*rnm(‘nt have no precise information but the facts may bo 
generally as stated b.v the Honourable IMember. 

(if ) Yes. 

(/) The reply to tl.e first part, is in tlie nffVmative. As regards the 
second ])art, tlio Honourable Member is referred to the repl.y given in this 
House' to Lt.-Gol. Sir Henry Gidnev’s starred question No. 508 on the 
18th February, 1027. 

(ij) Govoniinent regret that at this distance of time it is not possible 
to collect such i*ompai-ative figures ns \vould be necessary to furnish the 
required information- From such information, however, as is readily avail- 
able. it appears that there are at present about 195 telegraphists who have 
passed the departmental examination for promotion, of whom 20 belong 
to the category of postal recruited telegraphists. 

(h) The reply is in the negative. 
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Extract from the of a meeting held in the Director-twenerafs room in New 

Delhi on 11-30 n.m., on WejlneAdai/^ the 10th ApriU^ 1920, 

Present : 

Mr. P. G. Rogers, C.T.E., T.C.S., Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

Mr. M. L. Pasricha, Deputy Director-General, Telegraph and Phones. 

Mr. S. B. Sinliji, Assistant Director-General. 

U.-Gol. H. A. J. Gidiiey, INI. L. A. 

Mr. Ainar Nath Dutt, M.L.Ai 
Nawah Mohammad Ismail. 

The lloiiourahlo Mr. Sherwani. 

The folh)wiiig matters Avere discussed : 

1. (Irie cuncett of postal rer railed telegraphists : 

The Deputation desired that either* 

(i) tliesL* men sliould l)c allowed to count their previous services in the Post 
Office for increments, or 

. (ii) tliey should he put in charge of combined offices, or 

(iii) they should he given an increment for every two years service in the Post 
Office. 

Mr. Rogers said that he would look into the matter and see if he could make any 
recommendation to Government on the lines of suggestion (iii). lie did not think that 
cither of suggestions (i) or (ii) were j)racticahle. 

2 , * * 


Note hjf the Direetor-llenrral of l*osts and Telegraphs^ Item No. /, ihievancas of 
postal recruited ielegrrqdiists . — Of the three suggestions inadti by the Deputation, 
Government have definitely decided against No. 1 and 1 regret that I am not able 
to re-open the case. 

,(2) is, I am afraid, quite impracticable. 

(3) is really only a jiiodification of No. 1 and the decision «>n that ])oint must 
also cover this one. 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: 1 know I’roni the Honourable Member with 

regard to clause (c) wbetber it is really a fact that tin? j>ersons who have been 
transferred to the telegraph branch arc treated as new recruits and new 
entrants V If so, what is the justification for that? 


Sir Thomas Ryan: I have already stated tliat th^ reply te part (e) is 
‘ Yes'*. I do not know whether the lloiiourable Meunber is aware that we 
are now discussing the case of transfers from the postal to the telegraph 
branch of the Postal Department of something approaching twenty years 
ago: the question whether these men should bo treated in all respects as 
new recruits to the telegraph branch was exliaustively discussed at the time 
and on innumerable occasions over since. The Government have not now 
again reviewed, and cannot now undertake to review, the reasons which 
led to the initial decision which has so often been maintained. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Why not review it when there is discontent and 
when there are reasons given for the change? 

Sir Thomas Xtyan: Government feel that they must recognise some 
finality in these matters and they cannot go on discussing, over something 
approaching twenty years, the alleged grievances of staft. The staff, if 
they had any real grievance, had a remedy offered to them when they were 
offered permission to go back to the branch from which they had come. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: Are Government aw’are of the fact that 
some of these employees served for ten years in the Postal Department 
before they were recruited fiv)m the postal to the telegraph 
braruih and that this Jong period of ten years does not count, and do Gov- 
ernment propose at least lO take a portion, say, fifty per cent of their 
working years in that service? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Government do not propose to re-open this question, 
which, as I say, has already been discussed threadbare. 

Levy of WiiEFJi-TAx ox Motor Cars and Motor Cycles by the Delhi 

Municipal Committer. 

423. *Rao Bahadur M. G. Rajah: (a) Is it a fact that the Delhi 
Municipal CJomrnittccj charge vvhoel-tax on motor cars and motor cycles 
separately for each quarter from January to March, April to June, July to 
September and October to December? 

(h) Is it a fact that the migratory staff of the offices of the Government 
of India, both officers and subordinates, move to Simla generally by the 
middle of April, and come back to Delhi by the middle of October, /.e., they 
remain outsido Delhi for nearly six months? 

(c) Is it a fact that the staff of the Government of India have to pay 
whccl-tax for the full quarter April- Juno against their stay at Delhi for 
about a fortnight only in April? If so, why? 

(d) Are Government aware that the imposition of the tax for the full 
quarter April- June entails hardship on the migratory staff (including 
officers) ? 

(c) Are Government prepared to take action so that the rules on the 
subject are revised with a view to taxing the migratory staff of the Govern- 
ment of India on a monthly basis either during their whole stay at Delhi, or 
during the month of April, or for six months altogether? If not, why 
not? 

Mr. O* S. Bajpai: (a) Yes, but as the Punjab Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Act has been extended to tlu? Delhi Province, the Delhi Municipal Com- 
mittee are if is understood submitting proposals to the Local Government 
fcr the abolition of wheel tax levied by the Committee on the vehicles 
referred to. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) No; a proportionate charge only is made. 

(d) Does not arise. 

,{e) Does not arise. 



THE GENERAL BUDGET— IJST OE DEMANDS— confd. 
Second Stage — contd. 


Mr, President (The Hononii»blo Sir Shanmnkham Oliettv) : The House 
will now resumo eonsiclemtion of the demands for grants. 

Dem.xxd No. 1(5 — Customs. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir I bc^ to 
move : ' < ■ n 

“That a sum not c.\toe(liiig K.s. 64,;K,OCO he granted to the Governor General in 
LguiiciI to deiray tiie charges which will come in coui’se of |)aymciit during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Customs'.” 

Mr, President ('^riio Konourabli^ Sir Slinnmukliam (Jlietty) : Before the 
cut motions are taken nj), Iho Chair would like to draw the attention of 
tlio FToiise to the imiiirc of the cut motions. Evctv year, hetore tin* Budget 
discussion starts, invariably tbo Chair lias explained the proc.cdurc and 
what motions are relevant under a particular demand ; and, in spite of that, 
the Chair finds that .Honoiirahic Members have not attaclicd any import- 
ance to all tlicse rulings given by the Chair year after year. Tt was once 
pointed out by the Chair tliat the scope of these debates, that is, the debates 
under the cut motions, was limitod to the administration of the existing 
law by thv^, Department of the Government of India and, in spite of that the 
Chair finds, for instance, under Customs, oue Honourable Member wants 
to discuss the price of salt, and another Honourable IMemhor wants to 
discuss rural indehlednoss. I do hope ihat Honourable Meni})ers, espe- 
cially tliose who liave boon in the House for some years, would tak(» the 
trouble to find out what rulings have been given on these cut motions 
and give only suck motions as will he, at least by some stretch of imagina- 
tion, relevant to the demands. The first motion is by Mr. Mahapatra and 
he wants to discuss the export duty on a^ricnltiiral produce. Tf it is the 
intention of the Honourable Member to discuss only the way in which the 
export dntv on agricultural produce is administered by the Customs De- 
partment, tlieu he would he in order; but if ho wants to discuss the gen- 
eral question underlying the policy by which the export duty is levied on 
agricultural produce, then Ik* will be out of order. What docs the Hon- 
ourtible Member want to do? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhnt Division; .Mubainmadan): 
Under what demand will be be in order? 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham ('liol(y): Cxpori duty 
on agrieultiiral produce woidd, the (’hair thinks, be relevant under the 
Commerce Department demand, because that Department is responsible for 
the policy: the policy governing tlic levy of export duty on agricultural 
produce is a policy which is controlled by the Commerce Department. It 
will be perfectly relevant to discuss the whole policy underlying export 
duties on agricultural produce when the demand under the Commerce De- 
partment is taken up, but now if the Honourable Member wants to discuss 
the way in which the export duties on agricultural produce are adminis- 
tered by the Customs Department, then ho would be in order. 

( 1915 ) 
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Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I 
want discuss the desirability of the abolition of export duty on rice. 

Mr. President (The Hoiiourfiblc Sir Shanmukham Clietty) : That will 
be3 out of order- That will come under the Commerce Department. 

Mr. K, 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): May 1 
point out one thiiit^, Sir? 1 do not want to question tlic ruling which you 
hav(* just given, but ac^cordin*^ to past pracdice such motions have always 
hc(ai considered to be in order. As a matter of fact, 1 myself remember 
lo have raised a disv'iissioii on the poli(*y of the levy of an export duty on 
jute under this very Invading souk* years ago, and then the question of 
export duty on ric(‘ was dis(;uss((l nruha* this vei v lieading just about four 
.ve/ira back at tlie instance of a IMombia* from Riirma. 1 quite realise that 
pcihaps such a nioti»)n might mora appropriately !)(' raised under the Com- 
merce D(‘pa]tmcnt, hut ilu‘ ruling wliicdi ymi have hotui pleased to give 
now is not in ac'cord witli the past practu'e of this House. That is what I 
want to ])oint out. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilknnd and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Hnral) ; Sir, I thouglit tliat you had not given a ruling, but you had 
only invited the attention of tlie IToiisc' as to the limit or the scope in 
regard to the speoche,s that might be made on this particular point, for, Sir, 
the Raja Rahadur's motion on Reforms eonld have been more appropriately 
taken imdor the Secretary of State’s heading instead of the heading “Execu- 
tive Connell Rut. T am not going into what had hapi)ened in the past. 
As old Members are aware, — ^Fr. Neogy and others and you yourself are 
aware of it- -I thought that you only want(‘d to restrict the s(*-ope of the 
debate, and instc'ad of going over tlio wholt^ range of the policy in regard to 
export dntv wdiieh comes under the Commonre Department, you wanted 
Honourable Membcas to eonfinr* themselve's to the duty part of it, and 
not the policy part of it. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (AFu/atTannir nnn diamparfm: Non-l\Inliam- 
rnadan) : Mav T just say a word on this. Sir- Ou the 12th March, 1928, 
when the list of doniands was under discussion. U Tok 7\yi, a. Rnrma 
IVIember, moved the following cut motion under the liead ‘“Customs”: 

“That the deniaiid uiiiKr the Iieail ‘Cu.stonis’ he rediiceil hy ILs. 100.” 

• 

and he said : 

“llu* olqect of lay hriiiging forward this motion is to diaw the attention of the 
f >(»vc'rninent to the rle.siiahility and advisahility of removing the export duty in general 
and the e.\f)ort duly tm riee in ])artieular,” 

and he began giving his statement, and he was allowed. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Tt was a censure cut. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Onssa: 
Miihamniadau) : Sir, in AFarch, 1027, this question regarding the policy 
of export duty was discussed .... 

Mr. President (The HcnKuirable Sir Shanmukham Chctty) : Order, 
<nder. As Air. Ranga Tver pointed out, the Chaii; has not given any 
ruling on the present o(‘(.*asion. The Clitiir only wanted to draw the atten- 
tion of the House to the ruling which was given on a previous occasion 
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whicli defined the scope of these cut motions. The scope of these debates 
is limited to tlie administration of the existing law by the Departments 
of the (jovernment of India. Now, that gives a general indication of the 
scope of the various motions, and the Chair proposes, as each motion is 
taken up. to rule whether that particular motion is in order or not. The 
Chair realises that it is very dilhcult to give one compreliensive ruling that 
will be absolutely binding. In d(;ciding vvdicther a ])aiticiilar motion is 
in ordei* or not, the Chair would liave to take into consideration the con- 
venience and the rights of the House as a wliole. Now, a ^lemhcr who 
would be entitled, for instance, to discuss a particular subject under 
demand No. oo, should not deprive the rights of other Members by simply- 
anticipating it and putting it under demand No. 16 and thereby claiming 
a right. The Chair will not allow that practice to be followed. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra — No. 2. 

The Chair docs riol propose to allow any discussion on No. 1 on the 
policy ivgarding the export duty on agr’i cultural pi’oduce which is in order 
under the Coniirieree D(‘partment. 

Kaja Bahadur Gr. Krishnamachariar (Tanjoiv Tridiiuopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Eural) : Will you kindly allow such items which come last, 
thougli particailar notice was not given? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham (Mietty) : The Chair 
can do that. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: In this connection I want to suggc'st one 
thing. In tlie Eailway Budget, you find that ilie demand for tlie Railway 
Board (‘oines first, and so all the Members get up to raise important 
issues. 'riKa’efoi'c, I would suggest that in future if, say, demand No. 28 
is marked No. 16, it will be easy to make suggt'stions and to disemss the 
Government policy on different matters. Sir, tliis important item comes 
very late, and has now been voted. 

Mr. President (Tlu^ Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Even now 
fhei'e is lujtliing to prevent the House from passing over demands Nos. 16 
to^27 and lake demand No. 28. Tlicy can do so if they want. 

Ahs(yncc of OriijaH m the (ha tow ^ Dept at went. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: Sir, ] beg to move: 

“That the demand under tlie head ‘CTistoms’ he reduced l)y Hs. 100.” 

1 have tabled this cut motion with a vi(*w to drawini; the attention of 
the Government to the fact that there is not a single Oriya employee in 
the whole of the Customs Department of the Government of India, from 
Simla Hills to Capo Comorin and from Karacdii to Eangoon. 'Hiat the 
claims of a people numbering ten million or more should have been so 
ignored in a large and important Department of the Govermnent is a 
matter certainly to he regretted, hut T do not blame the' Govermnent for 
it, because cut up as the Oriyas have been under four different Adminis- 
trations, no one single Provincial Government, nor the Oriyas, inhabiting 
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at the tail end of any one Province, could make out a case for entertaining 
them in the various Departments of the Goveniment. Therefore, there is 
not even a single employee in the Customs Department of the Government 
of India, lint things liav(^ changed now, and the Government have recog- 
nised the Oriyas as a separate and distinct people. This recognition that 
the Oriyas are a distinct entity carries with it the responsibility on the 
part of tlii^ (lovernment of India to give tliem their duo share in the public 
services. The Honourable tlie Commerce Alerabor may remember many 
intimate associations with the Oriyas and the Oriya country. We claim 
him as one of us. I believe, in the departments under him, a distinct 
people with over a crorc? of population will receive justice and sympathy 
which is due to them. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanrnukham Chotty) : Cut motion 
moivcd : 

“Tliat the demand uwucr the head Custom.s* be i educed by Iis. ICO.” 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, I very cordially support the motion of my 
friend, Mr. Mahapatra. Coming as 1 do from the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa, I may say that the Province, as at present constituted, consists of 
three sub-provinces, Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa. My friend has 
advocated the cause of Orissa. I propose to refer to the case of the 
people of' Cliota Nagpur as well as the people of my own Province. None 
of these people have found employment in the Commerce Department, and 
I cordially associate myself with the views expressed by my friend, though 
I have my own doubts on this matter. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I also support the motion moved by my 
friend, Air. Mahapatra. 1 suggest, Sir, that in entertaining employees in the 
various Departments of the Government of India, the claims of Oriyas 
should not he ignonnl in fiiturc. 1 may say that the claims of my Pro- 
vince, Biliar, liave also been (madooked in this way that wdienevcr Biharis 
are entc'rtained in the services, domuriled Biliaris are taken, and not the 
natural boiii ones of my ])r()vinco, and I. ^vant to draw the attention of 
th6 Government to this j)<)int that if qualified candidates be available and 
they be equal in other respects, territorial claims should be considered. 

• 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Soinotimes communal and sometimes ierri- 
ional. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, the House is very familiar 
with this kind of topic, and I am sure it will be no surprise to my friend 
that I must oppose this motion. The House knows what the rules are 
which have boon laid down by the Government of India for the purpose 
of securing adequate representation of various communities. We have 
no rules for securing proper representation of the inhabitants of particular 
areas in India and it would lead to intolerable complications and neglect 
of merit which is the chief criterion for recruitment to the public services. 
We will look into the matter and wc wdll sec that, where a meritorioua 
Oriya applies for an appointment to the Customs Department, he shall 
receive the fairest possible consideration. Beyond that, I cannot go. T 
oppose the motion. 
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Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: In view of the sympathetic reply of the 
Honourable the Finance Member that he will consider the claims of any 
eligible Oriya if one is forthcoming, I beg to withdraw my motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, as I am anxious to move my cut motions 
on demand No. 23 — Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department (including 
Woiking Expenses), 1 do not want to move any of my motions on the 
demand now before the House. 

Status and Salary of Assistant Preventive Officers at Madras, 

Mr. E. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“That the demand under <he licad ‘Customs’ be rcdiieed by lbs. 100.” 

So far as the Preventive Officers at Madras are concerned, the posi- 
tion is l)rictiy this. We have got two cadres in the Picventive Depart- 
ment, Assistant Preventive Officers and lh*evcntivc Officers. There are 
15 Preventive Officers in tlie suj)erior cadre and 25 Assistant Preventive 
Officers. Among the Preventive Officc^rs, eight out of 15 have educational 
qualifications, while, amongst the Assistant Preventive Officers, 20 out 
of 25 arc qualified from an educational point of view. With regard to the 
duties assigned to these people, there is no distinction between the two 
classes, because, in the Ih’eventivc Manual, it is stated .in paragraph 1 at 
page 1 : 

“Generally speaking no distinction is made in the nature of the duties allotted to 
them.” 

Sir, if the HonourabUi the Finance Member will send for the monthly 
posters assigning duties to the Preventive Officers, he will be easily satis- 
fied that in practice also there is no distinction between the Preventive 
Officers and the Assistant Preventive Oirn^ors in njgard to the allotment 
of duties and that their work is identical. Then, again, under Funda- 
mental Rule 30, the Assistant Preventive Officers are not allowed to draw a 
higher grade of salary wluni they are aerting as Pnwentive Offica'rs on the 
grhund that both perform the same duties. All these go to show that 
tliey are in pracli(?e on tlie .^aiiKj cadn?, tiic only difiei'eiKM' being the one 
class is called Assistant Pi-eventivc Offi(!ors and the other Preventive Offi- 
cers- Till 1926, in Madras, then*, W'as only one cadns and I understand 
lhat in Bombay, Rangoon, Karachi and other j)laccs. tliis distinction does 
not obtain. During the Simla Session last year, T asked some questions 
with regard to the new rules regarding the overtime allo'.vance drawn by 
these people. Last year, the Collector of Customs, Madras, has so altered 
the rules that the Assistant Preventive Officers arc given less overtime allow- 
ance than the superior officers. An Assistant IVoventive Officer used to 
draw- in the shape of overtime allowance on an average Rs. 65 a month, 
now they are drawing only Rs. 45, while the superior officers, wdio were 
draw’ing Rs. 75 formerly, are now getting about Rs. 90. That was a 
sheer injustice to the Assistant Preventive Officers in these hard days, 
and if my memory is correct, the Finance Member said in reply to my 
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quoslion that a similar system obtained in Bombay and Karachi, and the 
new rules of Madras were aimed to bring tliern into line with it He 
said, he would, however, make enquiries and Jet me know. Now, tlie 
Finaiu'e Member in his letter dated the 2bih February addressed to me 
says : 

“Thi^ rules diffei* from port tf) port, and are specially adapted at each port to 
local needs. It must he rornemhered that tlu'ie is very considerable variety not only 
in local comlitions, but in tlie actual classes of work which the staff has to perform, 
so that a system wbic*h is suitable at one port mi^ht- bo highly inetpiiiuble at another. 
At every port I lie greatest care is taken to secure a fair distribution of overtime work, 
and the rules introduced in Madras were merely a step in this direction.” 

'J^hat is ^^\q)Jainiug a\Na\- the position wliicb the J^'inance IMcmbcr took up 
last tim<‘. If bo scuds for the rules and a report of their working, I am 
sun* he will be sutisfic'd us to the sheer injusticfc that has been done to the 
Assist.-mt Pr(‘V(‘Mt ivi‘ OfVu'ci-s. What T maintain is that- there, ought to be 
only OIK* cadre in Madias also and tlu* distribution of overtime and other 
privilege's should be made uniform. That is a standing grievance and ought 
to be reined iecl soon- 

Mr. President rriie Honourable Sir Sb.anmukbam Oliettv) : Cut motion 
piioved : 

“That the demand under the bead ‘Cii.stoms’ lie n'duced by ds. 100.” 

Mr. G. S. Hardy (Government of India ; Nominated Ofheial). My 
IJonourabb* fri(*nd J\Jr. Tbainpan, 1 understand, wislies to raise r(‘ally two 
points in eonnei'ticm with this jiartieular staff in Madras. One is tlie fact 
iliat we bav(‘ there two <dasses of l'revt‘ntive OiliciTs, wlu'roas in some 
other ports wc* only have one. The otlu'r ndates to tlie amounts of 
oV(*rtime \Nbi(di tlicse otTi(*ers eaiii. I’lu* Hnnoiirabk* Mc'mber quoted from 
a lett(*r written to him last nunilh by the FTononrable tlie b^inanee Mem- 
ber, supplying c*.(*rlain additional inroriiialion wliicb bad b(*(*n promised 
in rc'filv to an oral (picstion in tliis IT(»iisc. Tlu* Finance Member said 
tlu*n* that the rnk's (liffc'red from port to port and \v(*i-e specially adapted 
at- each port to lcK*al needs. The diffcrc'iu'e bet\V(*(*n IVIadras, Ibmiliay and 
Karacdii on the one band, and (’alcntta and Ihingoon on the other, arises 
fropi two main ri’asons. One is that Tiangoon and (b-deiitta are river ports 
situated at a considcralik* distance from the sea, wli(*reas l\fadras, ‘Bombay 
and ‘Karachi arc* all virtually on the* sea; they are* harbour ports and all t«!ic 
work there is deine inside* the harlnnir. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: J5ut what about the nature of tlie work? 

Mr. G. S. Hardy: I am coming to that. In llangoon and Calcutta-, 
also, in additiein to the fact- that, tluw are river ports with entirely different 
problems in regard to the pnwontieai e)f smuggling and other matters, they 
are the only two ports in India at wliicli there ai’e large imports of salt, 
and a very largo proportion of the preventive staff in ILangoon and Calcutta 
arc contimiallv employed on the discharge of salt. That is one of the 
main duties of the preventive staff in those two ports. Also in both 
Rangoon and Calcutta, the preventive staff supply what we call the 
examining staff to assist the appraising staff in the physical examination 
of gomls, whereas, in Karachi and Bombay, separate examining staffs 
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are appointed and they ai’e not taken fioin the preventive staffs. Thus 
a greater pait of the work whieli is done by tlic preventive staff in Calcutta 
and Rangoon is not done at all by the preventive staff in Bombay, 
Karrachi and Madras, whereas certain work done in Karachi, Bombay and 
Madras is not required in €.tangoou or Calcutta, for various reasons arising 
from the difference in local conditions. That is why we lind it more 
convenient and economical to have, in addition to the senior grade of 
Preventive Officers in the three ports 1 have iiumtioned, a junior grade to 
do duties like guarding gates- and various othi^r things which are not 
doiii? in (yaleutta and Rangoon, because they arc* delegated to the Port 
Ti’ust staff. Thus, there is very liltle siinihuity between the work done 
at the two ports except in so far as tlie special services w'c maintain to stop 
IIk! smuggling of arms and <lrugs and contraband of otlu*r kinds. 

Then, Sir, the Honourable .Member has rais(‘d this question of over- 
time fees on which he asked a t|uestion in this House. The point there 
is this. Our rates of oveilinu' fees are so calculated as to give an. officer 
who works overtinu? very roughlv the sanu* rat(‘ of pay per hour as he 
earns during the da\ lim(‘. It is, tlua’cfore, (obviously unreasonable that 
an officer, say on Rs. 12()0 a month should be- earning 15 to 20 per cent 
of liis montlily ])ay in overtime fees, when an otVicer on Rs. 70 earns as 
irmcli as 100 ])er (*(mt. in overtime fees. There was a vc'rv distinct griev- 
ance on the part of the senior staff in Marlras that an undue amount of 
oveitirne work was going to the junior staff and that has been set right 
by tlie rules <)f which the Hononrahle Memhei- complained a few months 
ago in this House. Now, Sir, if there is any particular point on whicli 
the Honourablo IVIember would like to linve further enlightenment, T 
should be vmw glad to go tlirougli the rul(*s witli him and do iny best to 
satisfy him that tliey ai'o e(pntnble. fn view of this undertaking, T hope 
the Honourable Member will withdraw his motion. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi f^^adras crfled Districts and ('liittoor! 
Xon-Arnlifonmadan Rural): Sir, ^Ir. Hardv has not answercfl the point 
raised l)v Afr. ''IMiampan. Mr. Hardv said that t.b<‘ conditions tlial obtained 
in ports lik.' Rangoon and Calcutta were diffen'iit fi’om thf)Sf‘ nbtainitig 
in ports like Afadras, Bombay atul Karaehi. I quite admit it.’ If that he 
the ease, be has made out a ease for the* existence of a different kind 
of cadre iii the latt(T ports. But ho lias still to make out m case for 
the existence of two kituR. of cadres that W(' find in ))orts like Afadras. 
But T find frcMu tlie sneecb of Afr. Tliairpan that the kind of work that 
is perfon-ned tin* Pn^veutive Officad-s and !the Assistant Preventive 
Officers is identical. Tt do('s not diff^a* in niiv wav. TsTo doubt there Is 
the work of guarding th(» ‘rates whicli the TTonournhlo ATcrnhor has rcfeiTcd 
to, but that work lias been perfonned botli hy the Preventive and the 
Assistant Preventive Officers at the same time. Further, if an Assistant 
Preventive Officer goes on leave, then there arc no restrictions imposed 
by rules that oulv an Assistant Preventive Offi('er should ho posted to that 
diitv. The Preveutive Officers also have heen posted and are bein^ posted 
to such vacancies. Hence there is absolutely no difference in the kind 
of work that is performed bv these two cadres. The. cadres seem to exist 
just to provide for the Eurasians or the Anelo-Tndians in Ibis sunerior 
grade. There does not seem to he any necessity for the existence of these 
two differ nt cadres. 
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I wanted to speak before Mr. Hardy spoke, so that he might answer 
one or two questions, but I would like to state them at present. If we go 
into the qualifications of the Preventive Officer^ and Assistant Preventive 
Officers, wo would find that the qualifications of the Assistant Preventive 
Officers seem to be much higher than the qualifications of the Preventive 
Officers, and T wish my Honourable friend w’ould reply to that point, if 
an Assistant Preventive Officer has higher qualification, then I want to 
ask him what is ilic justification for allowing him to draw a lower pay 
and in ])rcventing him to be appointed as a Preventive Officer except in 
a few cases. 

Then, there is anotlicr point with regard to the efficiency of the work. 
I remember having heard sometime ago the Honourable the Pinance 
Member replying to a question that the work of the Preventive Officer 
is more efficient than the work of the Assistant Preventive Officer. 1 
may be wrong, but that is my recollection. If we examine the individual 
cases in Madras, we find that more of the Pn^ventive Officers have been 
fined and suspended and even dismissed than the Assistant Preventive 
Officers. On the other hand, the Assistant Preventive Officers have been 
discharging their duties more efficiently than the Preventive Officers, and 
hence there is absolutely no justification for retaining these two cadres. 
As these officers have been doing the same duties and as there has been 
no difTeren(*e in the; rules governing these two cadres, there is no justifica- 
tion for the perpetuation of separate existence. I have great pleasure in 
■supporting the cut motion. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: I understood the Honourable Member, Mr. 
Hardy, to say — for T could not hear him Tiroperly — that there was a good 
deal of difference between the work of the Preventive Officers ])Osted in 
Calcutta and Rangoon and places like Bombay, Madras and Karachi. As 
my friend Mr. Reddi, pointed out, he has not explained in his reply as 
to ihc difference in the work tliat obtains, for instance, in Karachi and 
Madras. If Karachi has not got two cadres of officers 

, Mr. G. S. Hardy: I think my Honourable friend must have misunder- 
stood me. Tn Karaclii, there arc two cadres, also in Bombay and Madras, 
but not in Rangoon and Calcutta. T am at a slight disadvantage in that 
Madras hn])pons to be the one port of which I have never been in charge, 
but T should bo very glad to make inquiries about these matters and 
discuss them with Mr. Thampan if he will conic and see me sometime. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: I am glad the Honourable IVrcmber is prepared 
to discuss the subject with me and T shall sec if anything can be done to 
wdress the grievances of those people as a result of that discussion. If, 
liowcvor, he docs not comply with my request, T shall avail myself of a 
later opportunity to raise this subject again, and, iherefore, I wish to 
request the leave of the House to withdraw my motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

{Mr. Lalcband Navalrai was called upon to move bis amendment No. 26.) 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: What about my amendment No. 24? 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : No. 24, — 
Mr. Kamakrishna Beddi. Will the Honourable Member tell me how this 
is ill order — “Method of utilising the two annas tax on petrol” under 
“(.’ustoms” ? The Chair is prepared to listen to the Honourable Member. 

(After a pause) 

Mr. Navalrai, No. 26. The Honourable Member does perhaps want to 
discuss the question in so far as it concerns the Customs Department? 

(irivvanccH of the Hindus' of Sind in the Customs Department, 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Bural) : Sir, 1 do 
not want to discuss tlie general policy of the Customs Department itself 
or of the Government of India, but I want to show that there is a parti- 
(?ular grievance of this nature with regard to the administration of the 
C/iistoms Department there, and I shall restrict myself to that. 

Sir, 1 am glad that after all in connection with this Hudget I have now 
an opp(/rtunity to open my mouth; it was not fortunate for me to catch 
the eye of the J^resident though 1 got up several times; any way, 1 am not 
going to make any giievance. I do know the difhculties of the Chair 
also. 1 can dis(‘uss the general financial question in connection with the 
Hudget at any rate when tin* Kiminct' Bill comes oii, and, therefore, with 
that hope, I will only rtslricl inys<df to the very ])erti!R‘nt qiK'slion that 
is involved in my motion. Sir, to make my point clear .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Will the 
irononrable Member please move his motion first? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: ^ir, L move: 

“'that tli<? demand iitider the lioad ‘Custonib’ )»o rodiiced hy 11s. 100.” 

Now I do not in thfi lirst place propose l(; raise any genc^ral communal 
question. Be it known to my Muhammadan fiiends that I havey got just 
now nothing to say with regarrl to the general prin(d]r)los govc^rning the 
disiribiition of appointments as betweeii tlie different eommuniti(‘S, 
l)ut llii’ ]>rnu i|)Io of justieo upon which tbeir ease is treated should also b'3 
applit'd to nr TTiiidiis in Sind, and I do not want rmything more. Sir, 
outside SinVl, Muhammadans are treated as a minority ef)mmunity. lUit 
if they are a minority cormminity out of Sind, in SiTid itself the conditions 
are different. Sir, I do not grudge them any privileges, any riglits or anv 
protection that should be given to the minority community. But, on the 
same^principle, may I ask one question — whether we Hindus in Sind are 
a majority community or a minority community? On that point there 
can l)e no two opinions. Sir, T want more Hindus in the Customs 
J^epartment in Karachi. 

Sir, the last Census has brniiglU out that th(‘ po])ulation of Sind is 
'"18,85,308, out of which the Mussalmaiis are 28,30,000, whereas the Hindus 
are 10,15,202. Now, the Hmis(‘ can see wliethcr we Hindus in Sind are a 
minority community or a majority conmmiiitv, and T would ask a direct 
question, not a general one, because this restricted question will decide 
the general question also. ^la'- T ask if the CoTnincrce Department has 
iiithorto treated Hindus as a minority or a majority community? T think 
the irresistible reply will come that it is treated as a majority community; 
and then I would ask, for whom arc the reservations made in the Custmns 
Department? For Hindus? No. Tilings are here quite different. Sir, 
whenever the question crops up in the Customs Department ns to whether 

c 
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a place should be given to a Muhammadan as being reserved for him, or 
it should be given to the majority community, great injustice is done. 
This has continued for so long. Can .1 not blame the Government for not 
doing justice to us? 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan (Nominated Non-Official): May I 
ask if the Customs Department is an All-India Service or a Provincial 
Service ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: My friend wants to draw me into the general 
question, wherever a grievance is not only with regard to the Customs, but 
with regard to Posts and 1'elegraphs, Kail ways and Income-tax. 1 am 
thankful to him that he has put me this question; but on the contrary he 
should help me in telling the Government, as he is a favoured Member, 
the real fa(*ts and he should join hands with me find see that justice should 
be done to Sind Hindus in all services. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: l want that justice should certainly 
be done. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: 8ir, my grievance is a very clear one. I submit 
that instances are often happening in which in a Customs Office, where 
certain matriculate and under-graduate Muhammadans have applied and 
also other Jfindu graduates, who, it is well known, have good intellect 'd 
S ind, it is the Muhammadan matricailatc or under-graduate who gets the 
job, ill finifercnce to the Hindu who is of superior intellect and who 
also loyal 17 the Government. Tlierefore, Sir, T ask, why should it be 
that while there arc grfiduatcs on one side and there are non-graduates on 
the other side, the ^Vriihammadans should he preferred only because they 
are considered to he a minority community. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May 1 ask if it is the contention of my 
Honourable friend that graduate Hindus have been passed over in favour 
<if non-graduate and matriculate Muhammadans? 

/ 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Tes, indeed I have several times put qiiestionci 
on tills subject in tliis House. For instance, the other day I brought out 
the fai't (hat a Aruhfimmadaii matriculate was appointed a Preverftivs 
OlVH*er diioctly, while Hindu graduates, and T may also say some Muham- 
madan graduates were passed over. Sir, iny complaint is substantial, and, 
unless relief is fpvon, there will he a general charge brought against Gov- 
ernment that they are not doing justice to the minority community of 
Hindus in Sind. 

Mr. Presidejit (The Honourable Sir Shammikham Chetty) : (hit motion 
moved : 

“That ihv diMiiand uiidt*r the head ‘('‘iistonis’ ht* reduced hy Rs. 1(X).” 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi; Sir, T was glad to hear the preface 
with which my friend, Mr. Lalchand Navfilrai, began. Peally, iustice 
should be done to fill communities and I do admit that the Sind Hindus, 
so far as the Provincial Services are concerned, must he treated as a 
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minority community and they should have their safeguards in those 
services. But it appears to me that my friend is labouring under a con- 
fusion of thought. He should draw a distinction between the All-India 
Services and the Provincial Services. Tn the All-India Services, our sister 
community, the Hindus, cannot bc^ treated as a minority. In regard 
to All-India questions they are certainly a majority community, and Customs 
as a whole is certainly an All -India Service. Therefore, so far as services 
under the Customs Depart^ment are concerned, the Hindus should be 
treated as a majority" community and the Mussalrnans should be treated 
as a minority conjinunity. [Mr. Lai chan d NavaJrai: “Question.") That 
is my view, and 1 think every one who will look at it from a reasonable 
point of view will endorse it. However, so far as T have been able to study 
the statistics of this Department, 1 find that the Mussalrnans in the whole 
of India- arc certainly not getting their due share in the Dopjirtment. We 
have made complaints off and on and I do not know whether the instance 
quoted by my friend of a graduate Hindu being overlooked as against a 
non- graduate Mussalman is correct. I do not think that cases like this 
might have happened unless there was no Muslim in the Department, and, 
tlierefore, the minimum qualification might have been insisted upon in 
the case of the Muslims, and a. Muslim might have been taken who was 
not a graduate. Unless my friend shows that in the (histoms Department 
as a whole, the Hindus have been treated badly, he cannot have any 
complaint. The cjonqilaint is that the Muslims have not been treated 
justly in thv. (histoms Do])artment, and I know it for a fact. Take, for 
example, the Customs Department in Calcutta. There arc very few 
Muslims in that Department although I find a large number of Hindus 
in that Department. Therefore, I submit my friend’s case is not correct. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, during the last ten years iliat I have 
been a Member of the Legislative Assembly, as the House knows, 1 have 
never soiled my hands by mixing in these communal wrangles. The 
Resolution of which I have repeatedly given notice was that merit should 
be the sole test for entering into the public services. My own community, 
the Rajpuls or the Ksliatriyas, is not represented in any of the services in 
the Government of India, but I have never made any gricvaiKa? of this 
fact, nor have 1 over claimed that, because the Rajputs or the Ksliatriyas 
are not available in sulhciont numbers to stand the test of a competitive 
examination, they should be nominated by Government. 

With regard to the question under discussion, T may say that the 
plffti which has been proposed by rny Honourable friend, Maiilvi Shafee 
Daoodi, is a very strange one. Sometimes our ^^uslim friends take the 
plea that they belong to a minority community and as such they not only 
want representation according to the numerical strength in the population, 
hut also a sort of weightage and some additional advantage. But, in 
Provinces where they are in a majority, they ought iu fairness to recognise 
the Hindus or, for the matter of that, any other community as the 
minority community. Here, my Honourable friend has tried io draw a 
distinction between an All-India Service and the Provincial Services, and 
his contention is that so far as the Provincial Services are concerned, a 
community which is in a minority in a particular Province ought to have 
a special weightage. Will my Honourable friend accept this principle 
which he has adumbrated in all the Departments and under all 
<5ircumstances ? 

0 3 
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My Honourable friend, Mr. Mas wood Ahmad, has been persistently 
asking questions on the floor of the House as to why in the Eailway 
Department in the North-West Frorrtier Province (where the Muslims are 
in a majority) the number of Muslim employees is so limited. Now, Sir, 
in the Frontier Province, the Muslims are in a majority and the Eailway 
Department is an All-India Service. Why is it then that my friends should 
be asking questions in order to reserve some posts in the Eailway Depart- 
ment for the members of their community ? They must choose to take 
their stand on a clear understandable principle. They must choose one 
of two things. They must consent to recognise merit as the sole test for 
entering into Government service irrespective of the fact whether a 
community is a minority or a majority community. Speaking for myself 
as a Hindu, I am perfectly prepared to accept merit as the sole test, 
for entering into Government service, and 1 do not subscribe to the view' 
that the proportional representation according to the strength of the 
population should be the criterion for services. Sometimes my friends 
say that the minority community should be recognised and given the 
weightage more than is due to that particular community according to 
population, and sometimes, when a more qualified Muslim is passed over 
in favour of a less qualified Hindu in a Province in which the Hindus are 
in a minority, my friends start a quarrel and say that merit should be 
recognised and the Muslim should be given a preference over tlie Hindu. 

I really fail to understand this position. 1. have never been a cornmunalist 
myself and T do not propose to be one, but I want to understand the 
position. (Interruption.) I am sure my record will show that 1 have nevei 
be(Mi a commuiialist and ihc record of jny friends, Maulvi Alubanimad 
Sliafoc. Daoodi and Mr. Mas wood Ahmad, will also show what coin- 
muualists they are both inside and outside this House. However that 
may be, [ want a clear enunciation of the position of my Muslim friends 
with regard to the public services. Whatever they demand, let that rule 
bo applicable to the whole of India and to all the communities concerned, 
whether majority or minority, Hindus, or Mussalmans, or Siklis. Of course, 

I am not r(‘ferring to this partiendar point in the cut motion. If it is a 
fact, for inslance, that a more qualified Hindu lias been pass(*cl over in 
favour of a less qualified Aluslim in the Cusloms Department iu Karachi, 
wilt my friend have tin* fairness to stand up and say that an injustice has 
been done and will they join hands with Air. Lale.haiul Navalrai in asking 
the (fovernment to rectify the mistake? Tliey want to take shelter them- 
selves nnder the subterfuge that this is an All-India Service and that is a 
Provincial Service and thus they want to escape from the emmeiation of one 
uniform principle'. Tliis sort of attitude w-on’t do. They must stand on 
some clear principle, 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): The principle is “heads 1 
win, tails you lose'’. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Ij(*t us all come to sonu* agreement and let us 
])ass souu* Resolution so that this wrangling may be put a stop to oiaa* 
for all. Lei the Resolution be that the Public Service Fjxamination, for 
instance, should be the solo test and criterion for entering into Government 
service. Here is my friend. T')r. Ziauddin Ahmad, who lias educated his 
students in the Aligarh [University, and w'hat test has he been recognising* 
there in his University? Only the test of examinations. The Civit 
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Service Examination and the Indian Police Service Examination arc being 
held in order to judge the qualifications and tlie merits of the individuals 
with regard to the fitness for a particular service. Why should not this 
test of public examination be the uniform standard laid down for regulating 
the admission of meinbers of different communities into the public services? 
There might be some exceptions where excepiional (pialifieations might be 
needed and where a particular community is ahsolniely at a disadvantage. 
But, as a matter of general application, let us have one uniform principle 
to wdiich all of ns might agree* and which might he ai)])lieal)h;, irrespective 
of any particular community, throughout lh(‘ country as a whole. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shaiee Daoodi: I am sure you will haelc out of it. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, i am also one of lln‘ lucky incui like 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai to speak on the General Budget this year for the 
first time, and I hofie 1 shall he able to catch your eye at the time of 
the discussion of the f’inatice Bill and 1 shall be* able to ventilali^ otber 
grievances. Tins time I wish to begin by quoting a Persian verse wliich 
runs thus : 

''‘Hahitr rtimjv-lci hhuh] jamti mi poi‘h, 

Man findaz-iqadat ra mi .<hand.<and\ 

The meaning of this verse is “Whatever garb you choose to put on, 

I know you, your structure, and 1 will recognise you”. This is the casi‘. 
with my friends, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai and Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh. 
They have come this time in the garb of a nationalist, but wdiat they are 
at heart w^e know very well. Questions have invariably been put by my 
friend, Mr. Lalchand, about some office on the North Western liailway, 
the D. S.’s office at Karachi only for the reason that a Mussalman was 
the Establishment Officer tluax*. and ! have also put sonu; supplementary 
(picstiori on the floor of the House to expose him. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: How many questions have I put? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: My friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, has 
many lieutenants like Bhaiji to ask such questions. Eurther, he lias 
said tliat the Ilajputs are not in Government service and that he does 
not grudge it. 1 sav that tlie Hindus havi* ])ractieally monopolised all 
the* Government services and so he has no ground to grudge. I will also 
not grudge when Muslims get a job but a Sunni d()(‘s not get it, because 
[ am a Sunni, just as IMr Gaya Prasad does not mind if a Jfajput docs 
not get a. job. If the Syed community does not get Government service 
1 won't grudge it. This is jusi ihe case of mv Honoiirabli' friend, Mr. 
Gaya IVasnd Singh. But when I find that, in spite of my being a 
member of an important community, T do not get Government service, 

T do mind it. The figures of the Customs I)*‘pnrtment as a whole are 
well known and I do not want to repeat them here, but if you go through 
the figures of the employees of various comm unities in the Calcutta 
Customs office and in Sind, you will find that the share of my com- 
munity is very low in the services as a whole. In Sind, perhaps accord- 
ing to the information of my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand* Navalrai, 
all the posts have not been given to the members of Ids corniniinitv just 
as they are being given in other Provinces. I want to sav furtlier that 
in giving posts under the Government of India, the question of Provinces 
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is not considered. Though I do not agree, but this is the policy of the 
Cfo merriment of India which has always been said on the floor of the 
ifoiise. Just now, while replying to iny TTonourable friend, Mr. 
Mahapatra, the Honourable the Finance Member said that Provincial 
(|uestions were not considered in connection with tlie services under 
the Government of India. They always give figures for the service taken 
as a whole for the whole of India. 

Sir, if any community has any complaint, it is my community alone 
who has got a very low share. I have no objection, rather I shall be 
glad if my Honourable friend's community in provincial matters is 
treated as a ininoritN community, but the Customs Department comes 
under tlic Central Government and here the figures arc taken as a 
whole. 1 did not want to raise this communal question again although 
there were many motions in my name about the paucity of Muslims in 
Calcutta and other places. But when my Honourable friend has dragged 
me, 1 have got no other alternative but to reply. My Honourable friend 
from Sind referred to the case of a Muslim matriculate being given 
preference to some Hindu graduates. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Several Hindu graduates and also Muslim 
graduates. 

Hr, M. Maswood Ahmad: li that is the case, then there iniisi !)(* 
some particular reason for passing over even Muslim graduates and 
preferring a matriculate. In that case, there was no question of com- 
muiialisrn. There was no question of favouritism to my community. 
Sir, what happens that sometimes graduates apply for [)osts carrying 
rupees twenty and thirty, and the officers who make the selection think 
that highly educated candidates will nob stick to the service with the 
result that they will always have new hands, and that is the reason why 
in many taises less qualified candidates are preferred to highly educated 
ones. That happened in my own Province on several occasions. I had 
a talk with the Socretary of .a school who got applications for the post of 
a teacher on Bs. 20 from M.As. The Secretary of the school explain- 
6d to mo that those candidates would not stick to the post. So there 
are many other reasons why sometimes matriculates are given prefer- 
eru^e over graduates. I do not loiow the particular caso mentioned by 
my Honourable friend, Mr, Navalrai, but there must be some reason 

for giving preference to the matriculate over the head of Muslim 

graduates and Hindu graduates. 

Another point which has been mentioned by my Honourable friend 
is about competitive examinations. E have often said on the fioor of the 
House that competitive examinations are not satisfactory tests at all. 
(Laughter.) I was discussing this very question at the time of the 
Baihvav Budget though the Honourable the Finance Member was not 
present then. Here, again, I want io raise that (piestion, and 1 

hope the Finance Member who is now present in the House, will 

consider this point ver\' carefully. In a particular departmental examina- 
tion, several graduates and M.As. and LL.Bs. and B.Ts. of all the 
Universities, such as Calcutta, Madras, Lucknow, the Punjab and other 
places, appeared. The question was about drafting letters. We can 
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imagine that a man may not be conversant with rules and regulations, 
but what about drafting a letter and precis-writing? Out of 150 marks 
for drafting letters, about 50 per cent, of the candidates got zero. These 
graduates have been working in the dej)artnionts for over 
10 years and yet they got zero. About 40 per cent of the candidates got 
less than 20 per cent. Only about four candidates got over 20 per cent, 
of the marks and only three candidates passed in drafting letters. Lord 
Curzon, on one occasion rightly said that an officer who could not, 
during the course of ten years,* judge as to Avhethcr a particular Govern- 
ment servant was efficient or ineflieient was himself inefficient. So, Sir, 
this is the result of a departmental competitive examination. 

An Honourable Member: Where was that examination hold? 

Mr. M. Maewood Ahmad: That was held recently under the auspices 
of the Auditor General under the control of the Finance Department. 
If it is the contention of the Government that those graduates are unfit 
to pass the departmental examinations for drafting letters, then why 
should not the Government come forward with a iproposal to close down 
all the Universities. In that case, I would have no objection to hold 
competitive examinations. What is the use of spending lakhs of rupees 
on these Universities when the Government do not attach any value to 
the certificates issued by these Universities. If these Universities are 
not fit to grant certificates to students who passed the examinations 
conducted by them, what is the use of wasting public money on these 
Universities. You do not need them. If Government want highly 
qualified men, I have no objection if they fix that only M.As. will he' 
taken as clerks or as sweepers of the houses of Officers. It is absurd to 
have a competitive examination after these candidates pass the highest 
examination in the Universities. With these words, I op|)Ose the motion 
of my Honourable friend, Mr. Navalrai. 

Sir Cknvas]! Jebangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Mr. President, I quite realise that there are some in this House who 
would like to have recruitment to the Government services entirely on 
merits. I am afraid that in a country like India, that is not always 
possible. I would not have stood up to speak if it had not been that a 
principle has been raised as to what is a minority community and what 
is majority community. Sind is in a peculiar position. Tlic Muham- 
madans are in a majority in that province and the Hindus can claim all 
the privileges of a minority community .... 

An Honourable Member: What are those privileges? 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: That they sliould have n certain jjercentage in 
the Provincial Government service. What one has really to ascertain 
in a Province where there is a largo majority and a small minority is, 
what are the percentages existing in the service? in that Province. For 
instance, in Sind, although the Muslims are in a majority, I believe they 
are in a minority in the services. At one time it was my unfortunate 
duty to see or attempt to get that minority in the services decreased. 
Although the Hindus may be in a minority in a Province, if they hapi)en 
to have a majority of the posts in that Province, T do not think they can 
claim the privileges of a minority community. The majority has 
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eortaiiily a complaint and the complaint is that although they are in a 
majority in this Province, all the posts are held by the minority community 
and that is a legitimate grievance once you admit that you must make 
distinctions. 

So far as Customs is concerned, I do not know exactly the percentage 
ill Sind between the Hindus and the Muhanmnulans, but, so far as ni\ 
recoLlc(*,tion goes, even in Sind, the majority of ])osis in the (historns are 
held by Hindus. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Not those at the land. Tlic posts at tln^ top 
have Ix^en given to Muhammadans. 1 think the two Assistant Collo.etors 
are both Mulinmmadans. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: So far as my ree.olh'ction goes, the majority of 
the posts are held by Hindus, and because the Hindus arc in a minority 
in Sind, they cannot claim that, notwithstanding Iiaving a majority of 
the posts, they should be given all the ‘privileges of a minority community; 
that is to say, that recruitment to the services should be safeguarded so 
far as they are concerned. If there is a Province where tlie minority 
community is not represented in the services, I can understand their 
<daiming (‘ortain privileges; 1 can understand their demanding that their 
minority community should have a fair sluiro. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: But we arc dwindling every day on that policy. 

Sir Oawasji Jehangir: Wait till you have dwindled. When you have 
actually dwindled, then I can understand a legitimate complaint. But 
until you can make out that being a minority community you have been 
deprived of all posts in Government service and of your legitimate share, 

1 do not think there eould be any complaint. I come from a minority 
comimmity, a very small community. Is it expected of me to put up a 
claim for my community in my Province, although my conmmnity 
may nlnaidy hold tlieir jiroper percentage of posts in Government service? 
How would u\y Honourable friends take a claim of that sort if T made 
it,? If I liavo got five or six per cent, of the posts and I colne forward 
and say tliat I am a minority community and you should go on recruiting 
from my community by giving me weightage because I happen to ba a 
minority commimitv, I do not think such an argument can be put forward 
in tin's House. Rir, these cnmmnna] wrangles arc most unfortunate and 
I do think that certain principles should be followed, and as long as you 
lay down certain principles and follow them, then tluTo ouglit to ho no 
fnrthoT trouble. And I do hope that in the future such principles will be 
laid down clearly and concisely and then it will be left to the Public 
Services (Commission throughout the country to carry out those principles 
and no such questions will be raised in uny Legislature throughout India. 

Mr, Am&r Nath Dutt (l^urdv’on l^ivision : Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, it pained me more than anything else that a gentleman belonging to 
the race of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, pioneers 
of Indian nationalism, should rise in this Hall where the representatives 
of the whole of India are assembled and take up the cudgels on behalf 
of the communalists, the Maulana and Deputy Maulana from Bihar. 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Sir, on a point of personal explanation, T have 
taken up cudgels on behalf of no community. I have only pointed out 
the principles that ought to be followed, if they arc not followed. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: If only my friend had waited a minute,' he 
^\ould have found tliat T was going to criticise his policy and not the policy 
of Maulanas and I)e])iil v Maiilanas whom we have been acciistoined to know 
since 1007, that famous day when they waited in a deputation oti Lord 
Min to for communal n^pn'sentation. 

Sir, my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, has been ])leascd to 
ask that certain prin(ii])les should be followed which sliould be laid down. 
What principles? Sir, does the State exist for inenicieiit men and idlers 
or does it exist for carrying on the administration in the best and most 
(•fhci(‘nt jnanner ])ossible ? In order to have the etheiency that we desire, 

I think that the sole test should be merit, and not that a man who is Htairy 
(Jidney today should change his name to Azizuddin and change his faith 
and then get ])reference. I think this re 2 )resentation in State service on 
the basis of religion should be done away with if (lovernincnt want real 
progress and ri‘al irriprovemenl in the conditions of India. It is too late 
in the day now to speak of redigion when many of us would wish that 
this jarring element should vanish from human society which has retarded 
the ])rogress of human civilisation for centuries, which has seen men being 
burnt at the stakes and women burnt at the I think this 

element in human civilisation ought to vanish. But, Sir, when I find 
that, though he does not plead for any religion, he pleads for those who 
stick to certain religions in order to get the loav(‘S and fishes of office, 
iny pain knows no limit. Sir, T would ask my Honourable friend, Sir 
(Vnvasji Jehangir, to look to his owm community, a minority community, 
wliich, by dint of merit, by dint of officioncy and also of public service, 
is in tlio front rank of all the communities of India at tlio present moment. 
Altlioiigli they arc the smallest (community in India, they have not asked 
for any special representation in this House. Still what do wc find? Wo 
find half a dozen of them hero, six times the pro])ortion which they might 
• hum according to their po])ulation. And why? Because they have that 
patriotism, that serviec to liuinamty and that efficiency which entitles them 
to be licrc, and Sir Cowasji Jehangir is one of them. 

Sir, it has been said that graduates cannot draft letters. I do not know 
In what University my friend was referring. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: That is true of all llie. Universities in India. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I do not elaim to have* any k'n()\\]«‘(lg(‘ of all 
ihi‘ T'^^niversities in this vast continent as my friend lias luit 1 c;an elaim 
to have knowledge*, of my own Mnm Malcr iuul also the* University of this 
Tm])erial City, Delhi; and I can assure him that there is not a single 
graduate of these two Universities who belongs to the (^at(*gorv in which 
iny Honourable friend would place them. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Ask that question of my Heinourablo frieaid, 
J^ir George Schuster. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: T have been referred to the Honourable tlie 
Finance Member in matters of education. I could well have understood 
if I had been referred to my Honourable friend over there, Mr. Bajpai; 
but, instead of that, he refers me for education to the Honounable the 
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Finance Member: probably the next day he will refer me for finance 
to the Honourable the Home Member. That is a nice way of doing 
things. But I would like to know to what University my Honourable 
friend himself belongs — pause for a reply. 

Hr. H. Maswood Ahmad: Patna University. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: All right: I remember the great difficulty which 
we had in order to have that University’s degree in a particular Faculty 
recognised in a particular Council, and we know its efficiency. For me to 
speak anything against Patna, which is the place of my nativity, is very 
painful, but I cannot swerve an inch from truth though I find that the 
products of the Patna University are of the type which my friend repre- 
sents. r believe that the majority of the people of this country have come 
from tlie same stock thoiigli it may vary in some cases, c.g., 1 belong to 
the Aryan stock, wliile you. Sir, belong to Dravidian stock; but we have 
lived so many centuries in this country and so long that we have almost 
forgotten that we come either from Dravidian stock or from Aryan stock; 
and whether we are Christians, or Hindus or Muhammadans, we belong 
to the same ethnological class — at least mostly, 1 submit. Very few of 
my friends, who claim representation according to religious faith, have 
come from either Persia or Arabia or, for the matter of that, from Turkey: 
all of us are Indians, and, as has been often said, we should say that 
every one of us are Hindus, for Hindu is not a generic name for the 
followers of a particular religion, but a name for all the people living on 
this side of the Indus river; and, so, if we want to have our religion 
appended to our race, they may be culled Muslim Hindus, or Vedic Hindus 
or Christian Hindus; but we are all Hindus. That being so, I submit that 
this fight for representation in the services according to the percentage 
of followers of a particular faith should not Ix', a policy which a Govern- 
ment should follow, far less the policy of a Government which professes 
religious muitrality. Yo\\ «are aware, Sir, that any one who is a Hindu 
today can easily become a Muhamm.Mdan or a Christian. If you hold out 
this attraction of loaves and fishes of office under the Government in the 
way in whicli my friend wants for ;i particular community, T beg to submit 
that Government will not Ix' following the principle of n'.ligious neutrality, 
but will be taking upon themselves the task of proselytising for a parti- 
cular religion. That is a policy, I think, which even my Honourtible 
friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, will not lay down for the Government to 
accept, because when I remember that his community has been in India, 
having fled from Persia from those very followers of the very religion whom 
he is now backing up here in this Hall and still .... 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: T rise to a personal explanation: T back up no 
race or creed, not even my own; I back up nobody. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: My friend says he has backed up no community 
or i-eligion: but now he is backing out of his own words. I am glad to hear 
that. But, even after staying for several centuries in this country, they 
have not changed their own religion of fire- worshipping; and how was this 
possible? Because of the policy of religious neutrality pursued by the 
Government. If the Government now pursue a policy of showing favour 
to .a yxir*ticular community on account of its religion, T say it will be an 
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evil day for the Government. 1 submit that it should be laid down once 
and for all as the principle of recruitment to State services that e(fici(*ncy 
should be the sole test, and no other. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chotty): The di‘bate 
is now covering a very wide field. The Chair cannot allow a general 
discussion on the principle of communal representation. The discussion 
oil this motion must be confined to the representation of the Sind Hindus 
in the Customs Department. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Sir, I, am very glad you informed the House 
that it ought to confine itself to the very purpose with whicli the motion 
was initiated by the Honourable Member from Sind, for the ground which 
we were cov^'cring today had been covered during this Session on a pre- 
vious occasion. One shudders sometimes to think what will happen to 
this country if we go the way we have been going, but the lead that has 
been given by the Honourable Member for Sind at any rate is an improve- 
ment in a sense, far from communalism to provincialism is an improve- 
ment; and I look forward to the day under the Federation when, instead 
of talking of communal minorities, we wnll talk of provincial minorities. 
That is the issue that is raised today. 

In the Punjab, the Hindus arc a minority; in Sind, the Hindus are a 
minority; in the North-West Frontier Province, again, tlu' Hindus are a 
minority; and, Sir, in Bengal, the Hindus are a minority; and from this 
point of view I think the Honourable the Finance Member and the 
Government of India must think of allotting places for communities, now 
that communal representation has come to stay in the services. I am 
very sympathetic — I should say 1 eariu'stly feel for the suggestion made 
by the Hindu Member from Sind that also in the upper layers of the 
service the Hindus must have the same representation that the Muslims 
have in the United Provinces, for we \vant to settle this Hindu-Muslim 
problem, so far as Provinces are concerned, on the strength of the minor- 
ities in those Provinces. When w'^e come to the Centre, even there, I 
believe, we have to take into consideration the strength of the minorities; 
for where is this communalism today in this country in its most rampant 
and most rabid form ? It is in the Provinces in which our community 
claims that it is a minority. In Bengal and in the Punjab, the Hindus 
feel that they are a minority; in the United Provinces and the rest of the- 
coitntry, the Muslims feel that they are in a minority; and I would invite 
the Government in regard to Sind to apnroach this question from a pro- 
vincial point of view; and as the Government themselves are not interested 
so far as professions go in promoting communalism, they will carry out 
their professions into practice by seeing to it that provincial minorities, 
to whatever communities they belong, are accorded then’r due. I need not 
here restate my own position in regard to efficiency that should govern 
admission to the provincial or other services. As for All-India Services, 
this particular “cut" lies in the province of the sea-coast Provinces. 

I do not for a moment say that efficienev is the monopoly only of the 
majority community, as my friends, Maulvi Shafeo Daoodi and Sir 
Muhanimad Yakub, had truly said. In the Province of Sind, my fricuid 
claims that his is a minority community and as such they should be given the 
concessions that the Muslims seek elsewhere. I am certain that the Muslims 
will be the last people in India to deny the Sind Hindus the rights that are 
theirs. But, so far as possible, we should try to restrict discussions in 
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this House more to political and less to coirimuiial issues, and I hope the 
Honourable the Mover from Sind will withdraw his motion instead of 
pressing it to a division, whatever the attitude of the Government may 
be, for, in the coming days of provincial autonomy, each Province will 
be able to take care of itself. 

Lie.ut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney (Nominated Non-Ofllicial) : Sir, there 
is no doubt tliat the cry in the various Provinces today is “Bengal for 
Bengalis” and “Bihar for Biliaris”, etc., and now we have our friend, 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, saying “Bind for Bindliis”, and through in that 
cry lie brings into liis lanumt anotlicr not(! “Sind for Hindus”, a minority 
community, I give liim iny support. I do think. Sir, the time has come 
when all Provinc(?s slaadd arrange for ad(a|uato einplovinent of all tlie 
communities in their areas but this is mucli easier said than doiu^. I 
know the Government are faced with a vta*v complex problem in the 
settlement of communal employment in the various Departnumts. The 
Honourable Member for Commerce told us the other day that Govern- 
ment had submitted a scheme to the Becretarv of Btatt* and he liojied 
to make a report within a few days. 1 anxiously await it. 

Sir, in supporting my friend from Bind, which 1 very seldom, do, I 
would like to add just one or tw'o remarks for the consideration of Gov- 
ernment. These remarks do not apply only to Bind, but they gtuierally 
apply to the entire communal problem regarding em])loymcnt. Sir, 
India is essentially the play ground of cornmunalism. Indeed this House 
is a bare garden of commimalisrn, and if today’s Wrangle is to be accepted 
as an indicator or as a reflex of what the future Federal ChamlxTS will bo, 
all I hav(' to say is ”God help the future Government of India and their 
Chambers”. It is a most regrettable thing, this daily communal haggling 
over scr\ice loaves and Ashes, and I think Government must take this 
matter into their serious consideration and settle It once and for all. 

To my mind, thoi'e is one solution to this problem wdiich 1 give to this 
House for what it is w^orth and to which I have, on a i)revious occasion, 
briefly referred. Tlu^rc is no one in this Honst^ who will deny that 
efficiency is the sine (fiia non for employment in Government service. 
Now, what does officiei\cy in such employment connote*? Ft connotes, 
today, an adequate knowledge of English. Lot us now glance at the 1931 
Census. Of the total population of this country, I understand there are 
roughly aboni tw-o million people of all commnnitios ediicatc'd in English, 
above the age of 15. I also understand that, of these two million people, 
about one million are educated up to the secondary English standard or 
above. I take it that the eniployniont w'hich mv friend from Sind is 
discussing refers to those appointments wdiich carry a salary of T?R. 30 
and upw’ards. He agrees, — ^^vell, for those appointments today, T think 
Government will agree wnth me, a knowledge of English at least of the 
secondary standard is demanded. Let ns take this ns our first point. 
Now, how" many such appointments are there today in the Government 
of India and Provincial Governments wdiich carry a salary from Pis. 30 
up to, say, Ps. 500 per month or a little more? I am not talking of the 
Superior or Gazetted Services which the Public i&’ervice Commission re- 
cruit by open competition. T am dealing wdth the lower and upper 
subordinate appointments to which, T believe, my friend from Sind is 
alluding. From a rough calculation, I have been able to estimate that 
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there are about 400 to 500, (X)0 such appointments in the whole of India 
and Burma. Let us take tliis as our second point. But what do we 
find? On the one hand, we have the Hindus saving that, as they form 
the greater majorit\, ;.ut of the 350 million population in this sub-conti- 
nent, their employment must be on a population basis. The Muham- 
madans say, we form 80 millions of the total population and on this 
we claim our percentage and other communities make similar claims. 
Lot me deal only with the two major communities, Hindus and Aluslims. 
Will any one in this House deny the fact that the entire population- 
of India is not in open competition for these jobs? Of course they are 
not, it is only those who are educated up to the secondary standard in 
English that arc competitors for those jobs, and so how can wt‘ talk of 
securing employment on a population basis? You now come to my 
completed solution picture, /.c., there arc 500.000 subordinate jobs and one 
million efficient persons in India, and since efficieiuiv means English and 
( Hicicncy is the nine qua fiou to siicli employment, the competihjirs and 
not the population of India foi‘ these oOO.CXK) posts, are one million people. 
I^'liis is the only rational and practical basis on which communal percent- 
Mges for employment can he made. I. ask Government to consider tliis , 
practical scheme by which they (am adecpiately provide for all commu- 
Tiitics. M,y friend. Mr. Joshi. is laughing at this scheme. I am glad, 
he laughs, it is much belter than s(^oing him weep, because if he received 
all his labour demands, tlK‘\ would not he (*ompeiitors for these jobs, 
as his jobs art* all below Bs. 30 ])er month. I am talking of the jobs 
which carry a salary of lIs. 30 and ()ver yior month and so I offer this 
suggestion for the serious (‘onsideration of the Government. 

There is auolli(‘i* way of getting out of this employment puzzle. Take 
llie Geiitral Legislature', as it is to be formed, or as it is fornu'd today. 
Divide your coinmnual representatives at the Legislatures into thre(‘> 
iiiain gi-oiips — Hindus, Muslims and Enropean-cuw-Anglo-Indians. 

Mr. President (The ILonourahle Sir Slmnninkliam (Miotiv): Say somo- 
ihiug at least about Siucl. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: 1 am moving towaj-ds Sind. J say, 
t '.k?' Ilir ] r-nt Lcgislat ui’t' and divide* it into three coininunities, and, 
on the jX'reejitage representation ol ea(*li grouj), give* at its eommiinal 
'■.■npl ;;\ ment in ti!«* si‘r\iees. DiU imforimiately in that eas(* Sind uould 
cet oply oiu* job, heeauso tlu'iv is only oiu*. Siiullii lu're. Sir, 1 do think 
diat this matter of eommnnal re[)resent,ation, so far as it ap|>Ii«*s to Siiul, 
'liould receive the favouraMi* consideration of llu* Ilonse and ol tin* Gov- 
ernment, Ix'Canse it dot's seem to me tliat if othe»‘ minoriliiis communities 
are allowed political wtdghtage in th(* Legislature which ipso faeto gives 
1lH*m a voice and a power to demand their, eommimal economic prott^c- 
tioii why should the Hindus in Sind he denied that? I sul)mil tliat, 
as a minority (*omm unity, Sind slion.ld he given an economic weiglitage, 
the same as other (iomimmitit's art* given. Witli these wortls, 1 sup))ort 
the motion. 

Sir MuHammad Yakub (Boliilkimd and Kinnat)n Divisions: Muham- 
madan Bural) : fe’ir, I hww. c\cr\ sympathy for tlie minority communities 
in Sind, and T would really ask the Government that if any injustice is 
being done to the Hindus in Sind, it should be removed without any 
delay. Sir, until the majority communities in India show a spirit of 
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generosity towards the minority coiiiinunilies in tlie Provinces, 1 am 
afraid, Sir, the future of the country is sealed. If we are really anxious 
to have pohtical advancement in tlie country^ if we are really anxious to 
show our face to people outside our country, then the majority commu- 
nities in India must show the same spirit as the majority community in 
Egypt has shown to the minority communities there. 

We all know. Sir, that when the question of the rights and privileges 
of the dilferent communities was taken up in Egypt, the late Zaghlul 
Pasha, who was thien leader of the Nationalist Muslims, asked the minor- 
ity commimity, the Christians, to draw up and formulate their demands 
in detail and to put up as manv demands as possible. The Christians 
there drew up their dianaiids and placed them before Zaghlul Pasha. 
Zaghlul Pasha said: “These are not sufheient to protect your interests. 

want that something more shoidd be added in order to safeguard your 
interests*'. In that way. Sir, if we adopt the same method in this 
country, I think we will find that after a short time the Hindus and 
Muslims will live in the same spirit in India as the C'hristians and Muslims 
are living in Egypt and other countries today. Sir, I really deprecate 
communal ism in any service of the country, and I want that communal- 
ism should be eradicated. Coinnninalisin does not mean the introduc- 
tioTi of one community in the servi(*e of any (*ountry, but it means that 
the whole coimtry or the whole department is predominated by one 
commimity. What coimminalisin means is that a certain person is 
dcbaiTed from getting any post sim])ly boeausc he belongs to a e(»Ttain 
coimiumity or to a certain religion .... 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Ts there any such ride in the Government of 
India? 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: The rules of the Government of India are 
quite different from tlie practice of the (lovcrnment of India. The rules 
• of the Government of India arc drawn uj) by one S(d. of oificci’S, while 
action on (hose rides is taken altogidhcr by a different set of officers. 1 
know that the Govennuent of India are trying for yiairs and years to re- 
move communal ineipialities in s(*rviees. Communiques are issued by 
the Government, orders are issued by (be Government, lint wliat is the 
result? When tlu'se orders go to lliost' olVu'crs who an* realh ri'sponsible 
for giving effect to them, ibev are thrown into the waste pa])ev basket, 
and the officer who is ’u charge of giving these posts has liis own way, 
with the result that eommiinnlism prevails, that one coiuiniinitv predo- 
minates over another community. As regards educational qualifications, 
efficiency, or otherwise, T can ])oint out hiuidn'ds and thousands of 
instances in every department of Government service where unqualified 
pevs(ms belonging t() a particular eomin unity are holding offices, while 
graduates and M.As. of a certain other community in spiti* of holding 
very high degrees arc declared as inefficient and tlioy are debarred from 
getting any service. This is eonmumalism, and I wish that this eom- 
miinalism shoidd be eradicated out of Govi'rnmont service. 

As regards 'Sind, now that Sind is to be formed into a separate Pro- 
vince, it would be better .... 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: It should not be formed into a se])arate Pro- 
vince. 
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Sir Muhammad Yakutt: If Sind is not to be separated, then 1 think 
India’s fate is sealed. Heads I win, tails you lose,— if that is the spirit, 
then we cannot talk of nationalism or of any fidvancement. So, I would 
submit that this is really the time when a census should be taken of all 
the departments and of all the services in Sind .... 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I rise to a. point of order? Can the ques- 
tion of Sind separation be discussed here? 

An Honourable Member: You have brought it. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I have not. 

*Sir Muhammad Yakub: I have not discussed that question, but what 
I say is that it is appropriate and proper tliai a (*onsns of the services 
and of the different communities liolding diffcTent appointments in Sind 
should be taken, and imnuidiato steps sliould he taken to see that any 
injustice is not done to any community in Sind. Tlie minority commu- 
nity in Sind must get a sh.are in all services, not only according to their 
numerical strength, but also they must have weightage in the services 
such as the minority (*ominunitics are given in other Provinces. But if 
we find that in certain departments in Sind a certain (*ommunity, in spite 
of being in minority, is holding nearly all the important posts or has an 
ove^rwhelrning majority and injusiiee is being done to the majority com- 
munity, that also should be re(*tified. T will not ask the Government to 
remove from sf^rvice those who arc already occupying posts, hut I would 
request Government that in future recruitment they must see that in- 
justice is not done to any connnuniiy. If the majority community is 
placed in a minority, then the orders should he that, as long the majority 
community gets its pro])er share, rceruitment should he made from that 
community alone. In the same way, if the number of Hindus is very 
small in a certain department, they must got their share, not only accord- 
ing to their population, but weightage slundd also be given to them. 
With those words, I resume my scat. 

The Assembly then .adjourned for Lunch till Two of the Clock. 


The Assenddy re-assemhlcd after Luiudi at Two of llu' ("lock, IVIr. 
Preskkiit (The TTonoiirahlo Sir Shanmukham Cholty) in the Chair. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Gllicial): T have followed the dis- 
cussion that has taken on the nadion moved by my Honourable 

friend, Mr. Navalrai, but 1 h.awe so far found it very difficult to understand 
what exactly the complaint of my friend is. If it is his complaint that 
the Hindus arc not represented, in accordance with their population ratio* 
in the Customs Bepartmtnt in Sind, he should clearly say, Avhicli ratio? 
Is it the ratio of the Hindu community of the whole country or the ra*ti( » 
of the Hindu population in Sind. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: In regard to that, I would say that in respect 
of new entrants the hands of the officers there, are tied dow^n to ear- 
mark certain places for Muhammadans, whether they are efficient or not. 
Even when a candidate is not efficient, it has to be given to him, be- 
cause he is considered to belong to a minority community. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: My point is this, ff Hindus are a minority com- 
munity in Sind, according to the rule laid down by Government they are 
(intitled to certain posts b(ung reserved. Is it his complaint that: no 
posts are reserved by Government for Hindus at all ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Yes, they are not. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I feel that it is much better if the Government of 
India make the principles of recruitment of services very clear. Wo 
hear several timtfj in this House that the Government of India have re- 
served 30 per cent, of the new recruitment for the minority communities, 
r would like the Government of India to rnakct it quite clear whether the 
30 per C(mt- reserved for the minority eornmunities is to be distributed 
over the whole rccruitmcint or the 30 per cent, rule is to bo applied to 
every Dopjrrtinent. The reason wliy I ask this question is this, that if 
this rule is to be a])plied to every Depart munt, there may be certain 
De])artirients wben^ a largtT iiereentage of recruitment mayhem givejn to 
minority eomniimities. Takc^, for instance, llie Army. In the Army, 
some of tlit» minority communities get the largest share. Take the In- 
dian Marine. Tiiere too certain communities got the largest share, and 
T w’ould, tlien'fore, like tlu^ Governmtmt of India to take, into considera- 
tion the. larger slian* giv(‘n in certain Departments. 1 would like the 
Government of India to lay down their policy vc'ry (d(‘arly in this respect, 
because, from tlu' replie'S given to questions asked in this House, it is 
not clear whether the Goverumeut of India are anxious to see that in 
every Department ev(,rv (‘omrrninity will be re presen tenl according to cer- 
tain ratios. TIumi, Sir, 1 do not wish to make* a s])(’(‘ch on the' principle. 
At the sam(‘ time^ F must state*, in view of what certain people have 
said, that on the. whole, it is mneli better fe^* Government to give, posts 
in Government service* in /lecordanee with tlu* population ratio of each 
community. T do not se; . any reaseni why any w(*ightago should be given 
to any communitv. and, if any w(*ig]itag(* is to be given, at whose ex- 
pense; because w'lien a ee*rtain section of the population does not get 

its'shan' of jobs, it is that s(M.*tioTi wdiich suffers and not the whole com- 
munity. This is an economic matter, and T would, therefore, suggest 
that if Government lay dowm any ratio, it should be in accordance with 
the po])nlation ratio of that community. 

My Honourable friend, Sii’ Henry Gidney, lias proposed another cri- 
terion for the divisioii of jobs, — according to the kiiowdedge of English. 

I do not nndersta’iul what the connection is hetwoen the knowledge of 

English and tlu* division of jobs. If you make that the criterion, his 

coimimnity will stand to gain very Triucli, because the mothii* tongue of 
his eommunity is English. I, therefore, wanted to know, Mr. President, 
whether llu* complaint of the Hindus is that they used to get jobs before 
and that now they do not get jobs at all. If tliat is so, I want the Gov- 
ernment of India to c*()nsider another principle which they are following 
a-s n.'gards the reernitment of Anglo-Indians. The Government of India 
have stated very clearly that they do not want to stop- the recruitment 
of Anglo-Indians, although their ratio in certain departments of service 
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is very large, becausei it would create a sudden disturbance of the econo- 
mic life of that community. If certain classes of people are accustomed 
to depend upon (Tovernment service for their maintenance, Government 
should take that fact into consideration while entirely stopping the re- 
cruitment of that community. I know* that there are certain communi- 
ties in this country who depend upon Government service for their main- 
tenance in my Province. There is the Brahmin community. The? Brah- 
min community is very largely represented in Government service. They 
get much more than their share. Similarly, the Anglo-Indians get very 
much more than their share on a population basis. At the same time, 
if the rule, that there should be no disturbance in the economic life of a 
('X)mmunity, is to be applied to Anglo-Indians, that rule should also in 
fairness be applied by Government to other communities which have so 
far and for generations probably been solely dependent on Government 
service, and I would, therefore, ask tlie Government of India .... 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City. Non- Muham- 
madan Urban): Will the Honourable Member suggest some remedy by 
which Brahmins cannoi enter th(‘. commercial sphere ? 

Mr.. N. M. Joshi: 1 do not know whether tliere is anything by which 
Brahmins only could be ])T(wented from tmtering any kind of occupation. 
\YIiat I am suggesting is tliat if Government make it a rule th.at there 
should be no sudden disturbance en^ated in tlu^ economic life of a eom- 
jijunity, that rule ought to be ap}4icd, in fairness, to all people similarly 
situated, be it a sc'clion of tlu' Indian community or tlu' Anglo-Indian 
com min lily. 

1 would like to iiiak(», oiu^ suggestion to the Government of India in 
Ibis matter. The (TOvernment of India should annually publish a report 
giving all Ihc details as regards recruitment to the sfirvices, as regards 
the position of each community in Government service, and so on, and 
that report should be jiriced very low and should be made available for 
almost anyone who wanls it, so that these (luestions need not be raised 
jigain and again in tlie Legislature, and tlie time of the Legislature should 
not be thus wasttxl. Tlie |niblicalion of sucli a report, even if it w*ill 
cost something, wdth all the details that arc available, will serve a very 
useful ])ui’pose and will not involve the waste of lime of this Legislature. 


Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon (Hind: Muhammadan Bural) : Sir, when my 
friend, Mr. Ijalcliand Navalrai, moved his motion, unfortunately I was 
not present, biit I am thankful to my friend, Mr- f Joshi, that in his speech 
he has replied to some of my frifand's points with regard to his desire in 
the matter of the services in the Customs. T think, my friend, Mr. Lal- 
chand Navalrai, wull agree with me that he lives far away from Karachi, 
about 250 miles, in Larkana, whereas, I am living in Karachi itself. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I know' everything about Karachi. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: The Honourable Member probably knows 
much better than I know about Karachi, but I have occasionally to go 
to the Customs Offices in connection with my own business, and I know 
the true position with regard to the Customs, probably more than my 
friend. 


D 
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Sir, unfortunately at present I have not got any figures before mo 
but I want to draw attention to the fact that in the Customs there art 
three ma^or services — Preventive Officers, Examiners and Appraisers 
Now, in all these tlirce services, I think my friend, Mr. Lalchand knowf 
very well that the Hindus are more there than the Mussalmans, and 
he also knows very well that at present, even at this day, the Hindus 
are more in number in all those upper services than Mussalmans. Sc 
I do not know what is the real complaint of my friend, Mr. Lalchand. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: My point is this: the Hindus are, no doubt, 
there, in the Customs, but they are there on account of their merit only. 
Now, merit is not being respected, and, on the contrary, places are beiii;; 
made available for Muhammadans in spite of the fact that they are not 
so efficient or so educated, siinply because they are a minority com- 
munity. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Sir, I do not know how to measure efli- 
ciency. My friend can probably measure it properly, but there are cer- 
tain rules in the Governnu^nt Departments that for such and such a ser- 
vice th(^re must be such and such minimum educational qualification: 
and I do not think any Government official, especially in the Custoni:->, 
would possibly have given any ])ost to a Mussalrnan candidate withoiu 
there being any sort of merit in him. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I say, yes, they have. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Well, it might (juite |)ossibly be the cast 
that my friend, Mr. Lalchand's candidate might be an M.A- or a Senior 
Cambridge passed fellow, but tluir requirement in the Doiiartment pro- 
bably is only ol: a matric. Therefore, it the office requires a miiiiniinn. 
such as a matriculation standard, then a Government official cannot b * 
blamed for not taking a Ifindii candidate who happens to be. an M.A. 
or a B.A., and I do not think, if that is done, that it is any crime com- 
mitted towards any community or any individual. Mr. Lalchand kno^^ 
very well that the Hindus are already more than the Mussalmans in al) 
these three categories erf services I have mentioned. No doubt othei- 
minority communities arc far in excess than either the Hindus or tin* 
Mussalmans, but, ala«, unfortun.atcly, at present, the tension all ovtr 
the country is such that Hindus want to fight the Mussalmans only. If 
they find any post granted to Mussalmans, they immediately notice it. 
but if any other minority community gets far more than iiis share,* thoy 
do not notice it! So, Sir, my complaint is this that, up till now, not 
only av!cording to the percentage^ but in total numbers, the Mussalrnan.'- 
are not represented in the servicers us they ought to be. Take, for in- 
stance, Preventive Officers — about three dozens. Out of them, there are 
hardly three or four Mussalmans. Take Appraisers — out of three or foiu- 
dozcris, there are hardly two or three Mussalmans. Take Examiners, 
same is the case there. If Mr. Lalchand *s complaint on the floor of this 
House is that the Customs Collector has appointed Mussalmans, then T 
do not think that such a complaint is at all fair to the Mussalrnan coni 
munity. With these remarks, and hoping that Mr. Lalchand Navalrai 
will not be bringing in similar complaints, as betweien Hindus and Mussal- 
mansy I resume my seat. 

Mr. E. N. O’Sullivan (Bombay: European): Sir, I intended to say a' 
word on this motion this morning, but it is such a long time ago that 
I have now forgotten what I was going to say. However, I think on the 
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whole I had better say a word about Sind. I think we are all agreed 
that these debates on more or less communal topics are not edifying, and 
I would hesitate to rush in myself where angels fear to tread. But, 
Sir, this problem of filling up of appointments to the public services in 
Sind is a very difficult and most peculiar one, and one, I think, whicli 
no other Provincial Government has to contend with to the same extent. 

The history of Sind itself is a peculiar one. Wlien the British first 
occupied Sind between 1840 and 1850, the rulers of Sind wore the old 
Baluchi Mirs, and those old Mirs were ill-educaicd, and, in fact, history 
records that they detested any form of education or clerical work or any- 
thing of that description at all, and their affairs and the affairs of the. 
State wore run by Hindus. A particular community of Hindus are the 
descendants of the original clerks of the Mirs of Sind. As time went on, 
after the British occupation, this community entered the service- of the 
British Government. At the beginning of the century, the Government 
service in Sind was almost entirely composed of Hindus and very largely 
of that particular class. The habits of life of the Muslims of Sind were 
not conducive at that time — T am talking ivbout the beginning of the cen- 
tury — to education. They tliought more of the power of the sword than 
of ih(^ pen. They preferred the y)lough to the parchment, and, in fact, 
I will say again that they were inclined to look down upon education 
with the natural result that, during the last 30 years, they have been 
almost excluded from Government service. There is a very small propor- 
tion of educated Muslims in Government service iii Sind today. In the 
last few years, the Government of Bombay have made strenuous efforts 
to remedy the situation which is very difficult and very intricate indeed- 
On the one hand, they were faced with demands of the large Muslim 
])Opulation who were inadecpiately represented in the public services. On 
the other hand, they were faced with the n(»cessity to carry on the admin- 
istration as efficiently as possible and it was very difficult to keep both 
these ends in view and produce anything like a working arrangement. The 
same claims came from both couiinunities as we had today in this TToiise 
from the respective representatives of these communities of Sind, T am re- 
ferring to my Honourable friend, Mr. Navalrai and Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon. The clamour we have had today is not comparable with that 
wliich has been going on in tlic Bombay Legislative Coamcil for several 
years now. I say the Government of Bombay have been endeavouring 
to remedy this by putting Muhammadans, as far as possible, into the 
public services, but it is extremely difficult. If Government could only 
produce some mrt of working aiTangement to the following effect, it might 
meet the case. Establish three categories for recruitment to the public 
services. Category “A** for the Muslims of Sind, category “B’* for the 
Hindus of Sind, and category “C” as a sort of efficiency cadre to bo re- 
cruited from both Hindus and Muslims and then make all the higher 
appointments, all the key appointments and all the important appoint- 
ments from the efficiency category 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The Hindus arc also efficient. 

Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan: I am putting into the third category all the 
efficient Hindus and Muslims and also members of any other community. 
That is the only way in which we can get on possibly- The great danger 
now in Sind is that Muslims are unfortunately being forced into key 
positions in keeping with this policy, to the great detriment of the ad- 
ministration, and if this state of affairs is permitted to go on, there will 
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l.)c a breakdown in the administration. (Hear, hear.) An educated 
Muslim is in every respect able to perform the same duties and is as good 
a i^ublic servant as the Hindu of the same standard of education. As I 
said, unfortunately, owing to their lack of opportunities, the required 
number of Muslims is not forthcoming, and, in the meantime, therefore. 
I would urge., with all the enqdiasis at my command, that Government 
should keep in view the necessity of running a* strong and capable 
administrati(jii in Sind juid recruit for the higluir services only those 
Muslims and llios(‘ Hindus who are able to ])ass — not necessarily bv 
means of a competitive* examinatiem — a certain efhciency bar. Otherwise, 
the ne»w Hroviiice e>t‘ Sind will be^ faceel with a cemii)lete breakdown. It 
is an impossible i)Osition to ])roduce, fe^r instance, a Muslim engineer of 
live; years' service in thc^ Public Works Department and put him in 
charge of a largej area where most intricate ba'rrago and canal we)rks hav(‘ 
been in i)rogre*ss costing lakhs ot riipee*,s te) Govt,rnment. If that man is 
given a chance, naturally, in due cenirse, he will capably till the)se higla r 
jjosts, but- not at pre‘se‘nt. Theiefore, 1 would ask both niy He)nourabln 
IVieuids IVoiUi Jvarachi, when they get back to their Province, to place 
sonu‘ manner of scheme of this nature before Government and to settle 
their differences. Now, I would ask my friend, Mr. Navalrai, to withdraw 
Jiis motion. 

Nawab Major Malik Talib Mehdi Khan (North Punjab: Muhamuiadan) : 
I had no intention to take part in this debate, but certain remarks made 
by my friends, Mr. Joshi and Bhai Parma Nand, have made me to 
rise and say a few woixJs. Mr. Joshi said, though not in so many words, 
that the Muslims preponderate in the Army, while l^hai Parma Nand said 
that they were holding the same position in the Politfo. 1 admit tliat, 
after the British-Sikh Wars, when the Punjab was annexed and the Govern- 
ment of India occupied the country bordering the North-West Frontier 
Province, all the \vars of that period generally were foiiglit beyond 
I'eshawar. To fight those wars, the people who w(*r(‘ inhabiting the north 
of the Punjab were enlisted and they had to bear the brunt of the battle, 
becaus(^ the invaders mostly bailed fn)m across tbe border. The people 
belonging to other parts did not like to go as far north, and it is said tli.it 
wh('n a regiment was sent from the south they laid aside their guns aiul 
boxes and said that as Ihey coiih! not stand the cold, they would like tn 
go back to their own Province. This was one of the reasons whv the 
people of the Punjab pre])onderate in the Army. The second ren^n is 
that the pay of the sepoy w^as not alluring enough to those who eould 
make hotli cauls m(*.et in a mild edimate. This accounts for the enlistment 
of Muslims and the popularity of the letters “P. M.*' in the Army, which 
stands for “Punjabi Mussalmans“, a name to conjure with, because thf*y 
fought the battles of the country, not on the North-West Frontier alone, 
but in other places, such as China, Africa, Turkey, Europe and other 
place's, and, wherever they went, they rendered a good account of theni- 
selvos. The unemployment in the country is now goading people to take 
to callings for which thcv did not care before, and as the pay of the Army 
has been raised, the other classes now .seek admission into it. Another 
reason is that under the new Indianisation scheme, the posts of officers 
have also been thrown open to Indians. Here we discern the turning 
point in the claims of the new entrants or candidates for efficiency alone. 
My reply is that those, who fought the battles of the country for over 
10il,..years, deserve some recognition in filling higher appointments. This 
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is all I urge; I do not want favouritism, I claim that if the sons of old 
soldiers fulfil the conditions of service, and as they are made of that 
stamina which makes a strong and sound officer, I see no reason why they 
should be ousted, because they belong to a community which supplied 
the major part of fighting material, /.a., Arussalnians. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: That is what I want for Sind. 

ITawab Major Malik Talib Mehdi Khaui And it is not denied by me. 

Now, 1 come to the Police Department. Tlu^re was a time, Sir, when 
this Department was looked down upon and it was said that no decent 
person, with self-respect, could join the ranks of the Police. The pay was 
small and the work very hard. This was the reason why those, who had 
the stamina to fight and suffer hardsliips, joined this Department. They 
wen*, generally Mussalmans. 

Lieut •«Ck>lonel Sir Henry Gidney: The same is tiu* ease with Anglo- 
Indians in the railways. 

Nawab Major Malik Talib Mehdi Khan: 1 am not denying anything to 
(hose who deservii it. It is inimatorial wliether they are Muslims, 
(,’liristians, Hindus or Siklis or Parsecs. There is one aspect of the ease, 
whleli 1 would like to lay before you, namely, that a new class of crime 
has recently come to the forefront which 1 might call political. A cry 
was made to enlist non-Muslim classes in the force, and the Government 
allowed it. The Muslims never said a word that they should not come in 
to get their duo share. All that they (Mussalmans) want is to live and 
let live. 

I have given riiy answer to the question how the Muslims preponderate 
in the Army and the I’olicc. As to the point in question, 1 make a simple 
isuggestioii. Where a community is in the minority, it is but meet and 
proper that its number should be raised either by enlistment or nomination. 
\V"e are ready to accept this principle a»ul 1 liupe everybody else will 
do ,so. There is another point, which requires closer scrutiny, namely, 
the demand for eflicicncy. I find that G»lllicioncy alone and the bringing 
of a minority conmiunity to its proper hivel do not go well together. My 
IVjeiul, Sir Muhammad Yakub, said just now that onicioncy as a])plie(l by 
one person does not carry tlic same meaning to another. My suggestion 
would be that Government should fix a certain standard for filling up 
varivius appointments under them, and when they find Hint a certain 
number of candidates come up to that standard, one belonging to a minority 
community should get the post. By this way Governmpnt could bring 
up the minority communities to their proper levf*l, and would iivoitl 
swamping one community by the other. This would facilitate the work 
of the Government, and if they find it useful tlicy can keep it up. It 
will siiKX)tli the way of Government if th(»y insist tliat jicrsons bolongiiig 
to various communities inhabiting this vast country should have their due 
share of posts. With these remarks, I bring my speech to a close. 

An Honourable Member: The question may now bo put. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division : Muhammadan Ilural) : 
Sir, one’s patience gets exhausted when one listens to this kind of speeches 
which have no relevance with the matter in issue. Here wo have got a 
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cut on demand No. 16 which relates to the Customs Department and we 
have been hearing the tales of woe about different Departments which 
liave got nothing whatsoever to do with the Customs Department. Much 
ground has been covered and many Departments have been touched upon, 
such as the Army and the Police, and also the Provincial Services have 
been referred to. I do not see how the Customs Department has anything 
to do with any Province. Customs is the Department of the Government 
of India and the rules regulating the entries in its services must be made 
on an All-India basis, and not on the basis of one Province or the other. 
When I see the list of cut motions, I do not understand how the various 
Honourable Members who have given notice of those motions can reconcile 
themselves. Cut motion No. 2, standing in the name of Mr. Sitakanta 
Mahapatra, refers to non-representation of Oriyas in the Customs Depart- 
ment. (hit motion No. 4 relates to the paucity of Sikhs in the services, 
(hit motion No. 5, standing in the name of Mr. Maswood Ahmad, relates 
to the paucity of Muslims. Cut motion No. 7 by the same Honourable 
Member proposes to raise the question of indiscriminate supersessions. 
Then comes in another cut motion by the same Honourable Member regard- 
ing Indianisation. 1'hon there is another cut motion relating to Muslim 
grievances all round. Then conics another cut motion regarding the repre- 
sentation of Muslims in the Calcutta Customs. Then, my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, has given notice of a cut motion to discuss 
the question of the paucity of Hindus in the Department. So, I do not 
know which community is suffering from paucity of its representation. 
One gets perplexed lo find out who is the person who has got a. grievance. 
Sir, this sort of talk goes on everyday and it spoils tlu^ credit of this 
august House in tlui eyes of tlic world as if wo have got nothing else to 
do. We cannot criticise the policy of tlio Department, whether the expen- 
diture is rightly incurred or not. I think the best thing would be that if 
anybody has got grievance he Iiad better see the Member in charge and 
explain his case to him and not waste the time of the House. 

Mr. Lalchand Kavalrai: The Member in charge then says that Govern- 
inent have laid down such and such policy. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I say that my friend, Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai, is pleading .against his own community and that can be explained 
to him in one minute. Ho wants to be treated as a member of a minority 
commiinity. Now, the rules lelating to the minority communities arc 
that they should get 30 per cent, jobs altogether. Will my Honourable 
friend be satisfied if he gets 30 per cent, altogether including the other 
minority communities wliich inhabit that Province such as Parsis and 
other people? I will be quiie content if he gets 30 per cent, and gives 
the rest, namely, 70 per cent, to the bigger community of that Province, 
i.c., Mussalmans. As a matter of fact, it has been shown that he is getting 
what the majority community ought to get. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Let Government send to the Customs Office 
an order that the Muhammadans are not a minority community and then 
we will be satisfied. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: That is not the question. This griev* 
ance is that the Hindus of Sind are treated as a majority community. 
It means, in other words, that he wants to be treated as a minority 
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I'Oinmunity; if bo, will he be content to have the share which has been 
fixed by the Government of India for minority communities? If that 
satisfies him, we are pleased and have no grievance. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Plus efficiency. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Yes, that will also be decided whether 
the man who comes from the minority community in Sind has satisfied 
the test of efficiency or not. If a rule is fixed that the quota of a minority 
community should be only 30 per cent, then the majority community of 
iny friend, Haji Abdoola Haroon, will bo quite satisfied; and this 30 per 
cent of Mr. Lalchand Navalrai will include Parsis, Jains, Sikhs, etc. 
lint, as I said the other day, there are people wdio, in their zeal for 
ihcir community, really injure the interests of their own community. 
My friend from Sind is really pleading against his own community and 
he will really see the hollowness of liis case if it is put before an impartial 
judge. The decision will be one which will not be liked by the people 
whom he has the honour to represent in this House. 

Sir, my friend, Mr. Sullivan, gave us a good history of Sind, and I 
was very much interested in it, but I should like to say that w^e are not 
discussing the administration of Sind, but the Customs De^partment, which 
is a Department of the Government of India and woi of the Sind Govern- 
iiient. 

Sir, when I heard my friend, Mr. Joshi, T w^as amused, and T w-ould 
Inive v/hole-heartedly supported him, but I found that liis arguments go 
absolutely against those he had been advancing in the past. TT(^ had been 
advocating the cause of the Hfirijans, depressed classes, labour chisses; 
and, now', today, he says that only Brahmins should fiil in all the posts. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I did not plead the case of any community. 1 simply 
said that the principle which is applied to the Anglo-Indian community 
should be applied to all communities which arc in the same ])Osition. That 
principle is that there should be no sudden disturbance in tbe economic 
life of any community. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: This means that the vested riglits of the 
(jommunities, who had been holding certain jobs against the iritercsts of 
the other communities, must continue, and that is what my Honourable 
friend wants. Sir, I myself come from a family which had been in Govern- 
ineifb service for nearly eight or nine hundred years, and now w(i find that 
we are being ousted by others. We thought w'e were the people justifi(*d 
10 hold jobs, and ousted the others. But there was. no justification for 
that. So, if my friend wants to support vested interests, certainly tlicre 
will be a great deal of support from many quarters. India was formerly 
divided, — even before the Muslim period, — into four castes, t.e., Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras; and the work was divided amongst 
them. The Muslim Emperors continued to hold#. . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member complained at the beginning of his speech about the irrele- 
vancy of other Members. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I was saying that this arrangement has 
been disturbed by the British Government and they have adopted the 
rule that there should be no restriction, and now Mahatma Gandhi wants 
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that Harijans must have a full share. If the House agrees that that 
should not be done and that the old system should continue, T am afraid, 
Mr. M. C. Eajah will go outside and complain about it. Sir, this was 
only a side issue which I allowed myself to discuss on account of tht* 
speeches of other Members, because they were so amusing. And T think 
the best advice possible has been given to my friend, Mr. Lalcliand Navalrai, 
by Mr. Sullivan that he should withdraw the motion after realising that 
lie was causing injury to his community. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, my Honourable friend from 
Karachi has raised a regular hornet’s nest by bis motion and T tliink, wlu‘ii 
(he House comes to appreciate what are the true facts of the situation, 
those hornets will give my Honourable friend a very unpleasant time. I 
think the last speaker correctly summed up the situation. My Honour- 
able fnend wants hj have the slmre of tht' majority community so far 
as numbers are concerned and the protection which is accorded to a 
minority communitv. Hi; wants to make the best of both worlds and that 
is an attempt which in this very unpleasant world generally fails. 

Now, Sir, what are the facts of the situation so far as the (histoins 
House in Karachi is concerned? Among the gazetted officers belonging 
t,o the Imperial Customs Service, there is one European Collector, one 
Muslim Assistant Collector and two Hindu Assistant Collectors. So far 
as the other gazetted offici'rs ari.- concerned, there are one European, one 
Hindu and two Indian Christians. As far as the non-gazetted staff is 
concernd, on the clerical side, the Hindus hold 07J per cent, of the posts 
and the Muslims only 14’ I per (*ent. As far as the other non-gazetted 
staff is concerned, the Hiudns ladd 41 ’4 j)cr cent, and the Muslims 19*2 
per cent. Now, Sir, if any community has a grievance in connection 
with the methods used for recruiting stall to this office, it is not the 
Hindu community, but the Muslim community. The House is fully aware 
of the rule laid down by the Government of India in this matter. I would 
remind the House that it is that one-third of the new appointments should 
be reserved in order to correct communal inequalities in the staffing of 
tliG Departments. That rule has been applied to the Karachi Customs 
staff as to every other staff in every Department of the Government of 
Fiidia, but so far it is quite clear that the operation of that rule lias not 
gone a very long way to correct the inequalities so far as the representation 
of Muslims is concerned. The House is also probably aware that we have 
for some time past been giving very careful consideration to this rule of 
ours and considering whether, in the light of six or seven years’ experieiu'c, 
it has in practice produced the results which it was designed to produce. 
1 ciinnot make any definite statement to the House today as to what tin.' 
result of our examination has been, but I hope that will be put before 
the public very shortly.* In the meanwhile. Sir, I can only associate 
myself with my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, in advising the Honourable 
Member from Karachi to withdraw his motion. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, I made an attempt to make myself very 
clear, and three times I repeated my point of view .... 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: And you failed. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: You also suHer there. But, Sir,, my point 
has been made more clear and put in a better shape and form by my 
friend, Mr. Sullivan, for which I am thankful to him. Sir, I do not 
deny that the Hindus at present have got seats in the Customs Depart- 
ment in Karachi .... 

Seth Haji AbdOOla Haroon: They have more than enough. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: There are the figures available, there is no 
fight with them, but my point is that lately there has been a tendency 
in the Customs Office on the part of .the. Officers to entertain people of 
the so-called minority community without looking to efficiency, beciiuso 
these Officers are under the impression that their hands are tied down 
and they must entertain the members of the minority community without 
any rgeard to efficiency .... 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Question. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: T (jan give the House an instance Anyway, my 
liumble submission is that, if people are entertained in (lovernment and 
public offices without any regard to efficiency, there is a gri‘at danger jihead 
of us, and I want that Government should protect us from that danger. 
Tt has been explained to the House that Sind has a ])cculiar administra- 
tion, but there we do not in the least grudge to give all possible facilities 
for education to our Muhammadan brethren. I do not say that wo do 
not want them in the Government offices, but they have not been used 
to Government services, because, as it has been said, they have been 
used to the plough so far; but, as I said, the Officers in Sind feel that 
their hands are tied and they are compelled to choose members of the 
minority communities, and I would ask the Tlonourablc Memb(‘r in charge 
to guard himself against that danger. 

Then, Sir, I shall give only one instance to the House. It is not a 
new instance, because it was mentioned on th(? floor of the House already. 
An appointment was given to a man in the Preventive Service, — it was 
a job carrying not Rs. 10 or Rs. 15, — but it carried a salary of Ps. 150, 
and the man was only a matriculate .... 

Sttth Haji Abdoola Haroon: But he was a very able officer. 

•Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Excuse me, and I asked a question in the 
House if there were not B.A.’s and M.A.'s who had applied for that post 
and why was it given to a man who was only a matriculate, and the reply 
was: the man had a long stature, he was a tall man (Laugliter), but my 
point is, are then* not enough tall Hindus in Sind to bold posts in Preven- 
tive Service 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: May I ask the Honourable Member what will then 
l)ecome of both of us? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I am coming to you shortly. Sir, I would very 
well accept what fell from my Honourable friend. Sir Muhammad Yakub, 
that we do not want communalism to be introduced in the services, merit 
alone should bo the criterion. This point has been explained by my 
friend, Mr. Sullivan. Of course, if there are certain posts where only 
idoiighmen are suitable, then let Muslims go in for those jobs . . . . 
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Mr. nppl Saheb Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris: Muhammadan): Bir, 
r strongly protest against the suggestion which my friend makes that 
Muhammadans are only fit to be ploughmen. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order. 

I ; 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, coming to my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
for whom I have a great regard — ^he was an Executive Council Member 
of the Bombay Government — ^he forgets that his co-religionists in Sind 
are very well represented. They are also getting preferential treatment as 
my Muslim friends are getting .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Ts it on 
account of their stature? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I cannot understand why my friend, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, should have any grievance. Sir, the Parsi community is very 
largely represented everywhere. Look in this House. Of a population 
of about one lakh of Parsis in India, there are six Members of the Parsi 
community in this House. Sir, who went to the Bound Table Conference ? 
The Parsis did go. Were any Hindus from Sind sent to the Bound Table 
Conference? Anyway, I do not want to introduce questions of a (communal 
nature here. I want only justice to be done, and I want the Government 
to guard against the danger to which Hindus are exposed. 

I do not want to notice and criticise the observations that fell from other 
Honourable Members, but I am thankful to those who have shown 
sympathy with my motion. I do not want to fight out this question at 
this moment and press the motion to a division. I do not agree with the 
remarks that have fallen from the Honourable the Finance Member. That 
because we have secured the posts by merit and education at a time when 
there were no suitably qualified Muslims to hold those posts, we should 
be put behind and treated in an adverse manner is not just. I feel there 
should be some understanding on this question. Now, Sir, taking the 
advice of the Honourable, the Finance Member, as well as that of my 
friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, and also the advice of the Honourable Mr. Sullivan, 
I ask for leave to withdraw my motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Has yio 
Honourable Member the leave of the House to withdraw his motion ? 

Some Honourable Members: Yes. 

Some Honourable Members: No. 

Eunwar Hajee Ismail All Khan (Meeiut Division : Muhammadan 
Bural) : Sir, I rise to a point of order. Last time when there was a 
similar motion before the House, one Member objected, and the motion 
was not allowed to be withdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, 
order. If anybody seriously objects, certainly the motion will not be 
allowed to be withdrawn. 

The Chair will ask again : has the Honourable Member the leave of 
the House to withdraw his motion? 
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Some Honourable Members: No. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The ques- 
tion is: 

‘‘That the demand under the head ‘Customs’ be reduced by Ka. 100.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable iSir Shanmukham Chetty) : No. 27 (To 
call attention to the urgent necessity of allocating half the export duty 
on rice to Burma in view of her serious financial position) is not in 
order .... , 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras: Euro})ean): ]\lay I make a submission, Sir, 
in regard to No. 27? We deliberately chose to place this parti- 
cular cut motion under this head after very careful survey of 
the list of demands : we thought it would be understood that the general 
principle was that where for example Customs is the agent of the Govem- 
ment of India for collecting a particular duty, we could raise a question 
as to that specific duty under that head. We have not followed the 
practice of some other Honourable Members who have ])ut down the same 
cut motion under several heads, so that if you, Hir, arc pleased to say 
that this is not the proper ])lacc for tins discussion, then wo are very 
mucdi afraid that this discussion will be ruled out entirely as far as this 
particular deh.ale is concerned. 

Mr. President (The ilonourable Sir Shanmukham (.■heity) : The Chair 
realises that many Honourable Members h-ive made a hona fide mistake 
in choosing the demand under whicdi they liavo given I heir cut motions. 
As a special case, what the Chair w<»uld do is this : when the relevant 
demand is reached, then the Cliai.r would allow these Honourable Mem- 
bers to make those motions under those demands, provided they are not 
barred, and wlien the otlior motions under those demands, which are on 
the Order J^iyjor, are disposed of. That will he quite equitable. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I raise one point? Wlnm we send in 
these cut motions and we put them in the wrong place or wo do not put 
them exactly where they should be, may T request the President to give 
orders to the Assemblv Ofiice to correct them? 

Mr. President (Th(» Honourable Sir Shanmukliain Cliotiy) : Tliat res- 
ponsibility cannot be iaken by tbe office. ^ 

The question is : ; 

‘‘That a sum not c.xceeding Ps. 64,35,000 be granted to tlie (Jovernor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slat day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Customs’.” 

The motion was adopted. J 

I 

Demand No. 17. — Taxes on Income. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: iSir, I beg to move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 82,08,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slst day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Taxes on Income*.” 
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Paucity of Oriyas in the Bihar and Orissa Income-tax Department. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: 1 beg to move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Taxes on Income’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

In the whole of the Bihar and Orissa Income-tax Department there is 
only one Oriya income-tax officer and one or two inspectors. One Oriya 
oflicer was removed from service several years ago, because he could not 
pass the departmental examination. He was a graduate of an Indian 
University with higli class honours 

An Honourable Member: Of what University? 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: Of the (Calcutta University — and yet he 
could not pass the quite easy and yet mysterious depjirtmental examina- 
tion. Then, anotluir Oriya Income-tax Officer was retrenched about two 
years back, and the fun is that he was retrenched as a young man getting 
a life pension of Bs. 60 a month. I understand, since tlien, more Income- 
tax Officers Inive Ix^en taken in, but no Oriya, into tliis Department. If 
an Oriya was retrcncl.red, when tlie next chance came, it should liavc 
gone to an Oriya. 1 do nf)t understand whore tht‘ reason is in retrenching 
an officer and giving him Hs. 60 a month of tlie poor tax-y3aycrs’ money 
for, it may be, fifty years, and then taking in otlier Income-tax Officers 
in vacancies. If tlie officer was inenicient or bad, why not dismiss or 
remove him? If not, when another duinco came, why nob take him 
back and save* Bs. 60 a month? He would liave continued had there been 
no depression and retronehmont. In any case I want to impress upon 
the Government that rny countrymen liavo not got their due share in the 
Ifihar an<l Orissa Income-tax Department. I l)elieve I will listen to a 
more sympathetic speech from the lips of the Honourable Government 
Member than the last one. 

Mr. President (Tlu^ Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) : Cut motion 
moved : 

“That the (lemand under the head ‘Taxes on Jneoine’ l)e reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The Honourable Si,r George Schuster: Sir, I can inform tlie House as 
to what the actual position is as regards the percentage of Oriyas in the 
Bihar and Orissa Income-tax Department. They have one gazetted 
oni(!er, four non-gazetted and six ministerial people, or a total of 11 olit 
of a total of 123, which represents nine per (*ent. of the staff. I under- 
stand they represent about 20 per cent, of the population, so that they 
have about half of what their populafioii penteiifagc would give them. If 
the matter were to be tested according to the amount of income-tax paid, 
I think probably it will be found that the Oriyas arc very much over- 
represented. (Laughter.) I think that my Honourable friend may take 
it that, no injustice is being done, hut I am afraid that ns regards my 
immediate attitude he will find me just as unsympathetic on the present 
occasion as I was on the last for I must oppose his motion. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: Sir, the Honourable tlie Finance Member 
has not been more sympathetic this time and the Government are too 
w<>oden and inelastic, and, I may say, hard-hearted. I have no other 
course but to beg the House to permit me to withdraw my motion. 

The (*ut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 
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Hearing of Appeals on Assessment hg the Officers and not by 

Independent Judicial Officers. 

Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri (Central Provinces : Landholders) : I beg to 
move ; 

“That the demand under the head ‘Taxes on Income’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

1 do not think I am raising a new point altogether in tliis House. 
This point has already been doalf with in this House by my Honourable 
friend, Sir Hari Singh Goiir .... 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: On a point of order, I wish to 
submit that my Honourable friend’s motion is really tantamount to sug- 
gesting an amendnnmt of the Income-tax Act. So long as the Act is as 
it stands at present, the Income-tax Department cannot be criticised for 
the manner in which it liears appeals, because that is strictly in accord- 
ance with existing legislation. 

Mr. Goswami M, R. Puri: 1 want to bring facts before the House and 
not to propose any amendment. I Avanted to put up some suggestions 
and this is the only possible way .... 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty) ; It has been 
riih^l before that if it is the intention of a Memb(‘r to suggest amend- 
ments to an existing Act, then such a motion wil] not be in order under 
this demand. The Chair understands it is the intention of the Honourable 
Member to suggest an amendment to tlu' existing Income-tax Act, is it 
not? 

Mr. Goswami M. R. Puxi: Yes. 

Mr. President (The Honourable* Sir Shanmukham (Mietty) : Then that 
is not in order. 

Arhilrary Assessment by JneomeJax Officers. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore (Lucknow Division: Non-Muharnmadan 
Rural): I beg to move: 

“That the demand under the liead ‘Taxes on Income’ he reduced l)y R.‘«. 100.” 

• 

My motion aims at removing the grievance of the public under which 
it has been smarting for a long time. Tin* ])nhlic is not at all satisfied with 
the way in which most of the Income-tax Officers deal with the nssessee. 
In most cases, assessment is arbitrary and is based on no principle, the 
accounting is defective and the calculation of ])rofils is more than the 
assesscc earns. But tlie assessees in all these cases, in spite of their great 
dissatisfaction, have to keep quiet, because experience has taught that the 
appeals preferred against the assessment, instead of bringing in any relief, 
results in summary dismissal and means so much money wasted. No 
decent Counsel easily agrees to appear and argue income-tax appeals, 
because he knows it is difficult to g6t any relief for his client. 

The Income-tax . Officers do not give enough time to the assessees to 
file objections and have no patience to go through the accounts and always 
deal with their objections in a summary manner, and the appellate authority 
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always tries to uphold their judgments and considers it a mere waste of 
time to go through the accounts. The objections and appeals by the 
assessees generally meet a very bad fate and it is a well hnown fact that it 
is considered futile to file any objection or appeal against the assessment 
of income-tax. If the Government get figures and statistics, they will find 
how few appeals are filed, and the one that is allowed is rare. This is 
at least true of the United Provinces to which I belong. 

Now, much of this evil can be remedied if the forum of the appeal is 
changed. The same set of persons who assess should not be the persons 
who hear the appeals. I j:)roposc that the appeals should be heard not 
by the Income-tax Commissioners, but by the Civil Courts. The presiding 
officers of the Civil Courts are trained lawyers, who respect procedure, give 
patient hearing, and, by their ex23ericncc of the civil work, can be expected 
to scrutinise the accounts, find out the actual profits to be assessed and 
at least give a satisfaction to the assesscc that ho has been fairly dealt 
with. 

The public is bound to have more confidence in the justice of officers of 
the Civil Court who will have no biassed mind in this that the increase of 
revenue is the only thing to be cared for. With the increased rate of in- 
come-tax, it is all the more necessary that the cases of the assessees should 
not be decided arbitrarily as heretofore. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhain Chetty): Cut motion 
moved. 

‘'That the demand under the head ‘Taxes on Income* he reduced by Rs. 100.’* 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: This is a very well known subject 
and I hardly think that the House will desire to hear from me again the 
defence of the Income-tax Department in this matter. I must oppose my 
Honourable friend’s motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“Tliat the demand under tho head ‘Taxes on Income’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

’ The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Lalchand Kavalrai: No. 55. There are two parts of my motion and 
I believe both arc admissible. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
would like to know exactly what the Honourable Member wants to discuss. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Under the first portion I say that surtax shall 
not remain. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): That will 
come under the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The other is the policy of the Department, and 
I hope it will be allowed. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Yes. 
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Policy of the Income-tax Department, 

Mr. Lalchand Navaliai: I move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Taxes on Income* be reduced by Rs. 100.** 

Under this cut motion, I want to draw the attention of the Government 
to two points. There is a tendency in the Income-tax Department for the 
Income-tax Officers not to give their judgments regarding assessment for 
a particular year in the same year. The thing goes on hanging till the 
next year, and there are instances where it has gone on even into the third 
year, and then the Income-tax Officers give their decisions for all the 
three years together. This practice ought to be stopped. I gave an instance 
of it the other day by means of certain questions relating to Calcutta, and 
the reply came that the matter was being investigated. What I beg to 
submit is that a practice like this is prejudicial to the assessec. If the 
Income-tax Officer finds in the second year that the man has made more 
money in that year, he thinks that in the j)rovious year also his income 
was the same, and that is a great danger. Another point that I want to 
bring to the notice of the House is as regards the reopening of the income- 
tax. The re-opening of the income-tax goes on too frequently. The Income- 
tax Officer, on some pretext or other, re-opens the income-tax once it 
has been assessed. That is a troublesome thing. Therefore, the Income- 
tax Officers should he given instructions not to ro-open the assessments 
without very substantial reasons, bcc.^usc T find that very often they rc-open 
the income-tax on some liiinsy grounds. Sir, I move my motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty): Cut motioii 
moved. 

“That the demand undej* the head ‘Taxes on Income* be reduced by Rs. 100.’* 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: It is im])ossible really to deal with 
eases such as those inentioncd by my Honourable friend without having 
more details and without having his allegations supported by evidence in 
particular cases. If my Honourable friend has got any particular cases 
that he wants to bring to my attention, I will bo very glad to see th«at they 
are examined by the Central Board of Eevenue. So far as I know', taking 
the first point made by my Honourable friend, there is no practice of the 
kind which he has in mind. He had one particular case in mind, and if 
that is the case to which he w^as referring, I think it has already been made 
clear to him that it is an entirely exceptional case. The second point dealt 
with the re-opening of cases, and that, of course, is governed by law, but, 
as I have already said, if my Honourable friend has any particular cases 
which he wishes to discuss, i shall be very glad to see that his points are 
inquired into. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, with regard to the first point, my object is 
only this, that that instance that I have given and which was to some 
extent investigated may be a precedent, for others will take the same view 
and follow it. Therefore, as the Honourable Member says that it was 
only a single instance and it would not lay down any rule or give any 
impetus to the officers to do the same and as he has left it open to me 
to represent cases of this nature to him, I would ask leave of the House to 
withdraw my motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sliaiimukliam Chctty): The question 
is : 

“That cl sum not exceeding Rs. 82,06,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Taxes on Income’.” 

Tho motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 18 — Salt. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: T beg to move: 

“Thcit a sum not exceeding Rs. 71,17,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31 st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Salt’.” 

Tlie motion was ado])ted. 

Demand No. 10 — Opium. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I ])(g to move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 40,78,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges whicli will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day <jf March, 1935, in respect of ‘Opium’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 19-A. — Excise. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: J beg to move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,68,000 be granted to the GoNCinor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Excise’.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 20 — Stamps. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I beg to move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Hs. 13,60,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in cniirse of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in resjiect of ‘Stamps’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 21 — Forest. ^ 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: T beg to move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Hs. 5,14,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Forest’.” 

Tlie motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 22. — ^Ikiugation (including Working Expenses), Naviga- 
tion, Embankment and Drainage Works. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: T beg to move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,51,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray tho charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 3l8t day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Irrigation (including Working 
Expenses), Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works’.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 28. — ^Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department (including 

Working Expenses). 

The Honourable Sir Oeorge Schuster: 1 beg to move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 9,95,66,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in coui>e of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs. 
Department (including Working Expenses)*.’* 

Paucity of Muslims in the Services. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad:. Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)* be reduced by Ils. 100.” 

Sir, in the morning I thought I would not move any such motion, 
but my friend, Mr. Lalchand Na*valrai, has forced me to move my motion 
this time. 

In this connection I want to place before tlie Iloufip the condition 
of my community in the Posts and Telegraphs Department, and I shall 
quote certain ligurt^s- If my I foiiourable friend. Sir Thomas Eyan, would 
not have got suflicicnt time to appreciate these figures, I would remind 
him as to the condition of my communit 3 ^ as, in sy)ito of so ma'n^^ pro- 
mises from my TTonourablc friend, I find th.at the time of my Honour- 
able friend also was unhappy for my community. T am thankful to my 
Honourable friend, Sir Frank No;fe(^ that tliough he replied to about ‘200 
questions in one stroke of the jx'n, this time, as he had promised, ho 
has given the figures for the difieront circles as well and we are in a 
position tojuelgei whai is our condition in iluj dilTeTent circles, and those 
figures [ think will satisfy" my Honourable; frieuid, Mr. Lalchand Naval- 
rai, as well. Sii', in the; gazettc'el staff, I finel tlit* total number of posts 
is 452, but my ceunmunily has got 'onl.y 81. When I eonside;r the now 
recruits appointed during the year 1082 — beceiuse it has been said on 
sevtral occasions that on account of tlu; wry few recruits in this year 
the percentage feR’ community could not. be raiseel — but wlien I see 
the figure for new re^cruits, I find the total number w^cre two, but my 
community" did not ge:t a single seat out of tliesc two pe)sts. 

Mr. R. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Ofiicial) : So they w'ere super- 
seded. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: T did not want to say as to w^bo got those 
sesyls, but when my Honourable friend asks the question, I have got 
no alternative but to reply that my Hindu friends have got thosci two 
seats. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy 
President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaiidhury).] 

Then comes the. question about the engineering supervisors and the 
telephone and electrical supervisors. Under this category, out of 273 
posts, my community got only 12. Further, you will be surprised that 
here as well — I am sorry my friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, is leaving 
the House just now — the Sindhi Hindus got about three posts and only 
one post is in the hand of my community in the Sind Circle. 

Then comes the question of the wireless supervisors and wireless 
operators. Here you will find that, out of 159 total employees, only 
six are Muhammadans. 
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Then comes the fourth category — teh.igra})!! and assistant telegraph 
masters. Hero, 1 am very sorry to state that, out of 2,837 posts, only 
93 are hold by Muhammadans- Here also the Sindhi Hindus have got 
a large number; they have got about 22 posts, while in the Sind Circle 
the Mussalma'ris could not get a single post inspite of being in the 
majority. Sir, this is the condition about which my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, was murmuring I 

An Honourable Member: The Hindus have got it by merit only. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Then, with regard to the clerical stafE and 
the higher grades. As to other classes of jobs, it might be said that 
some technical knowledge was required and that for tliis reason my com- 
munity did not get any share, though 1 do not agree, that qualified men 
were not available. But what can you say about the clerical staff in 
the upper division? In this case also, you will find that out of 29,531 
posts, the Mussalrnans could get only 4,919. 

An Honourable Member: Lack of knowledge.. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: My friend should know, that efhcicnoy is 
not the monopoly of any one community. Here also, the Sind Hindus 
got 515, while the Sind Muhammadans got only 207 posts. 

Then, with regard to the clerical staff, lower division, I will give you 
the figures. These are figures for lower division clerks wLo do not re- 
quire any kind of skill except drafting letters or despatching letters from 
one place to another, and you will find here, Sir, that out of 3,750 em- 
ployees, Mussalrnans are only 889; and, here, again, even for this cleri- 
cal lower division staff, the Sind Hindus are 50 and the) Mussalrnans 
are 30 only. 

I am quoting these figures to satisfy my friend, Mr. Lalchand, so 
that ho may appreciatci what is the position of my community in Sind 
about wdiom he has taken four hours just now-. 

Then comes the question of the lower line staff. For this also no 
particular qualification is required. The line staff is a sort of menial 
staff. You will find. Sir, that out of 4,050, the Mussalrnans are. only 
1,524. 

Then, with regard to postmen and mail runners, who can be takeft to 
be in the category of ploughmen, as was said by my Honourable friend, 
— ^here again you will find that out of 28,455 posts, Mussalrnans occupy 
only 0,967 posts. Luckily, for postmen, the Hindus ha/vej got 202 posts, 
but the Mussulmans liave got about 207 in the Sind Circle. (Hear, 
hear.) Here my community could get five posts more while the number 
of Mussulmans in Sind is about 28 lakhs and that of Hindus is about 
10 lakhs. 

Bhai Parma Nand (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan): What are 
the. respective proportions of literacy ? (Laughter.) 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I have replied already with regard to that 
to my Honourable friend, Bhai Parma Nand, but I am sorry he always 
forgets my reply and he has got no place in his mind to remember 
that; I am sorry he has got indeed a peculiar sort of mind. (Laughter.) 
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Then comes the question of other non-clerical non-gazetted superior 
Btaff. Here you will find that out of 1,303 posts, Mussulmans could get 
only 343, and here also the Sind Hindus have bec,n the lucky ones, occu- 
pying, as they do, 22 posts in the Sind Circle. 

Then, with regard to the inferior staff, here also, out of 30,085 posts, 
the Mussalmans have got only 7,159, and the Sind Hindus there also 
have got 306 posts, whilci the Mussalmans have got only 262. I’or this 
inferior staff as well, if you will see the list of the now recruits ap- 
pointed during the year 1932^ you will find that, out of 1,101 newly- 
recruited posts, only 251 luave gone to Mussalmans. 

I say this is the condition in all the circles. Tn those circles where 
the Mussalmans are in large numbers, there also our percentage and our 
numbers are very hopeless; even where, on the othc.r hand, we are in a 
minority, wo do not get any woiglitage. Not to speak about weightage, 

I can say, we. are not getting our share even on a bare population basis 
in any Province- I am very sorry that the policy of Government in this 
connection cannot be praised at all. My Honourable friend has 
on several occasions promised to give at least 25 per cent, of the 
new appointments to my community, but I do not find any tangible re- 
sult of that kind. Out of 33 per cent, posts, which have been reserved 
for the minority communities, I always hnd that the majority of the jobs 
have gone to other communities. Thus one job is given to Anglo- 
Indians, one to the Indian Christian community, another goes to my 
Honouralde friend, the Sardar Baliib’s community .(Laughter), and so 
on. Thus the claims of my community arc overlooked, and wo virtually 
get one-eighth of one-third Not (wtn onc-third of one-third; it comes 
to one-eighth of one-tliird in some cases. In this way we are not in- 
creasing at .all, rather our percentage is going down yuar by year and all 
ihe promises which are made are not fulfilled. Sir, the great trouble is 
ibis. It is not the case that qualified Muslims aro not available, but 
the posts are not properly advertised, i put several questions in that 
connection and some of the Honourable Members opposite admitted on 
several occasions that the posts were actually not aclveiiiscd. 

The other point is the question of supersession. I find, really speak- 
ing, that Government themselves do not want to raise our percentage. 
My experience is that on some, occasions even when an officer tries to 
do some justice by my community, he is superseded by others and is 
pupished. They say they cannot give a sufficient number of posts to 
the members of my community, because they treat us as one of the 
other minority communities. They divide the posts into so many com- 
munities that the share of my commimity becomes negligible. If the 
Government really want to do justice by my community, then the only 
course open for them is tliat they should issue the circulars which they 
havci decided to issue, and whatever percentage they fix for my commu- 
nity should be announced as early as possible. We have been discussing 
this question now for the last two or three years. The file sometimes 
goes to the Postal Department and sometimes to my Honourable friend* 
Sir Joseph Bhore, and then it goes to the Home Department, with the 
result that the promises that were made have not yet been fulfilled and 
nothing has bee^i done in this connection. I suggest that the efficiency 
of the Department can really be kept up by some such means. Yoij 
should better fix certain qualifications for certain posts and publish them 
in Circulars. Afterwards, if there is a vacancy, it should bei advertised in 
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those newspapers which are commonly read by the members of the im- 
portant communities concerned. With this object in view', I think the, 
best course for Government would be to advertise these vacancies in the 
Gazotte of India. In that case, they will also be able to save some money. 
Instead of favouring * only those newspapers who do propaganda on their 
behalf and who write articles against the nationalist movement, why 
should not Government publish their advertisements in thcj Gazette of 
India alone ? Ail the members of various communities can read that paper. 
It is very didicult for members of diffcrcjit communities to read so many 
newspapers. Sometimes one advertisement appears in the Statesman, 
another time it appears in the Al-Aman, and then it appeal’s in some other 
newspaper. So, it is very difficult for my community, especially when it 
is so very poor on account of not getting sufficient jobs, to read so many 
newspapers and hunt for advertisements. So. I suggest that all Govern- 
ment advertisements slioulcl be published in the Gazette of India and 
afterwards they should fix different percentages for different communities 
either on population basis or on any other basis which they might think 
fit and proper. You should fix certain qualifications for certain posts, 
jvnd if a meridier of that community possesses those qualifications, that 
post should be given to liim. And if a nidinbcr of that community does 
not possess all those qualifications, then certainly they have no alterna- 
tives but to give that iiost to a man of any other community. So, at the 
time of tlie next recruitment, they should consider this point again. In 
this way they can satisfy nW the communities except iho Anglo-Indians. 
My friend. Sir Henry Gidnoy, will not accept this suggestion at all, be- 
cause unfortunate ly his community lias not got sufficient University de- 
grees and at tlie same iime they do not wish to accept the population 
basis. So, leaving tlu'm apart, all the oilier communiiios in India* will be 
satisfied by this arrangement. With these words, Sir, T move my motion. 

lyir. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Mij^tin Chaudhury) : Cut motion 
moved: 

*‘TIiat the aemarid under tlie head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)' be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry G-idney: Sir, I rise to support this motion. 

I very much regret it has becji received with so mucli hilarity- I should 
have ' thought it w'ould liave been received with enthusiasm. My Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr, Maswood Ahmad, who has fully earned thci title* of 
the “official interlocutor “ of this House, has drawn attention to what I 
consider a great disadvantage from which the Muhammadans suffer. 
There is not the slightest doubt that in tha past — it may bo their own 
fault or otherwise — very little attention has been given to the recruitment 
of Mussalmans in various services. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): This morning 
the House had a very exhaustive discussion on the communal represen- 
tation in different services, and so the Honourable Member must confine 
his remarks to the Posts and Telegraphs Department only. 

. Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: I thank you very much and I intend 
to do so. One has only to examine the list of employees in the Post and 
Telegraph services to be convinced of the truth of Mr. Maswood Ahmad s* 
statement. But Mr. Maswood Ahmad rather spoilt his case, because he 
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M'ould insist as a sine qtia non for such employment, on that “eternal** 
and “infernal” University degree, bir, in its quest for suitable employees, 
the Postal Department, like the .Railway Dei)artnient, docs not want 
brains only; it w^ants brains and brawn, and, even when ho talked Jibout 
University degrees, he said, the Anglo-Indian eoinmunity lacked gradu- 
ates. Let mc/ tell my friend, Mr. Mas wood Ahmad, that the Anglo-Indian 
community possesses more degrees per capita of its population than his 
own or any othcvi* Indian community. Might I tell liim that one out of 
every six Anglo-Indians undergoing a College Education today possfisses 
a degree? Our lolal of graduates has gone up by nt‘arly COO per cent 
within the last decade tind 1 have not the. faintest doubt that within the 
next 20 years it will be the Brahmin community of India and Mr. Mas- 
wood Ahmad wdll then have to be more on the qui vive. Mr. MaswOod 
Ahmad struck. a very true note when he said that the raison-d'etre of 
this condition is to be found in the absence of adeejuate advertisement 
of these jobs- What is the practice today in many Government offices? 
Who holds till* majority of the posts of Sui^erintcndents of such offices? 
It is no use hiding the fact — it is the Hindus. This House will remember 
a few years ago, a question was asked of 8ir Thomas Ryan’s predecessor 
in office. Tlie question was something of this nature. How many rela- 
tives of the Hoad Clerk or the Su])crintendent of his olfice were employed 
in his office? I tliink it took Sir Hubert Sams fully five minutes to 
enumerate them. Sir, the practice is well known in almost every office. 
The Superintendent alone knows wlien vacancies art» going to take place, 
and he does not advertise them. Instead, he writes to his relatives and 
fric,nds, and when lie gets a collection of about 20 applications, he puts 
them before his senior officer who, being a' busy man, leaves the choice to 
his Superintendent or Head Clerk who distributes the jobs to his own 
community. Tliis is the reason why there has been such a monopoly of 
one community in those services. But, Sir, my sympathies go with my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, for another reason. I would 
ask the Honourable Member in charge of the Postal Department to run 
his eye down the list of postal eraydoyees in the throe Circles of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa and Assam, and he will find an almost entire absence 
of Anglo-Indians in it. Indeed, here is only -5 per cunt, of Anglo-Indians 
employed in the y^ostal services in these three Circles. 

.Sardar Sant Singh: What is their population? 

• Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney; You want efficiency, don’t talk of 
population. The y)Opulatioii basis demand is wholly wrong. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Order, order. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: 1 beg your y)ardon. Sir- The ques- 
tion is, the population basis is wrong and employment can be, given only 
on efficiency. Sir, here we have a Department in which in days gone by 
my community played a big part befc^re and in which today it is almost 
extinct, and, let mei add, the same thing will assuredly happen to my 
Muslim friends, unless they keep on agitating and demanding their rights 
I would tell the Honourable Member to realise that a correct and equit- 
able communal apportionment of appointments is one of his sacred duties. 
I would again impress upon the Government to establish some system^ by 
which they can give a fair allocation of the appointments to the various 
^communities. It is wrong to allow one community to monopolise a certain 
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section of a dqpartment especially if that section has the power of giving 
away all minor appointments. If you wish to cure this evil, you will 
have to attack the Superintendent’s branch of your ofiices; for it is they 
who are the causej of this trouble and this communal disproportion. 

I think in this cut motion we are dealing with both the Postal and the 
Telegraph pepartments. If this is so, I would like to make one remark 
with reference to the Telegraph Department I see that Muslims are also 
Buffering from a serious disadvantage in the Telegraph Department. I do 
beg of the Honourable Member to remedy this. Thore is a belief that 
the Anglo-Indian community has a preferential treatment in the Tele- 
graph Department. Let mo at once correct this and say that if the present 
system of recruitment continues, it will suffer from an “cpcclusive treat- 
ment”, because Anglo-Indians are being steadily reduced in this Departs 
ment. To prove this, one has only to study the. comparative statistics of 
today and ten years or twenty years ago — ^I shall not go further back than 20’ 
years ago, be<cause that condition will never return — to realise how tho 
Anglo-Indian community is being excluded from the Telegraph Depart- 
ment. In saying that the community deserves better treatment, I need 
not dwell on the fact that it was an Anglo-Indian telegraphist who saved 
this very City of Delhi. One ha's but to visit the* Museum in the Delhi 
Fort to see ihe original telegrams sent by this Anglo-Indian and which saved 
this City of Delhi and the Punjab. This fact and the part we played in 
the devfilopment of tlic Tolegiapli Department arc to be found in every 
page of ancient Indian history. But I would ask the Honourable Member 
in charge to read tlic evidence given by Sir Michael O’DVyer before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee. . . • . 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (]\Iembcr for Industries and Labour): 
Was it evidence regiirding the paucity of Muslims in the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department? 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: It was not. I was not talking about 
the postal complaint. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That is rny complaint. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Very well. In deference to the Hon- 
ourable Mt/inber’s iiiti'i'jection, 1 shall refrain from making further re- 
marks on that point, but iny chief* worry is this: If the Vaunia Beport whioii, 
I know, the Ploiiourable Member has in mind, and I know' he is carefully 
considering, is accc;[)ted, in part or in wdiolc, with reference, to Anglo- 
Indians, it will cause irreiiarablc economic ruin to the community. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do I understand the Honourable Member, 
Sir Frank Noyce^ to say that the Muslims are not in paucity ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: My Honourable friend seems to have* 
misunderstood me. What I asked my Honourable and gallant friend was- 
whether the evidcficc of Sir Michael O’Dwyer before the Joint Parliament- 
ary Committee w'liicli he mentioned had reference to the subject of the 
motion of my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad. 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: The Honourable Member represent- 
ing this Department is quite right and I have already admitted the right 
of his intervention. At the same time, I do sympathise most sincerely 
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with the Muslim community and I would ask the Honourable Member in 
charge to give their demands his serious attention, and I think the Gov- 
ernment have a duty to perform to a very deserving community which is 
most inadequately represented in the Postal Department. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: While giving support to my Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, on this question, I would like to 
emphasise one other aspect of the matter. Now, the Department must 
have seen in a very clear manner how far the Muslims have suffered in 
the Postal Department. The -Government have also seen how superses- 
sions have taken place in the Department so very often as quoted by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad. The point that I am 
driving at is this, that it is for these inequities and grievances that the 
Muslims formed themselves into a union and wanted to collect facts and 
figures for the Department and for Afembers of the Assembly, so that 
they may be placed before the authorities in charge and a way may le 
found for redressing these inequalities. We found, however, that those 
Aiuslim unions were not looked on with favour by the Department. I 
myself had the opportunity of going to the Honourable Member when I 
was told that there should be mixed unions to be recognised by the 
Government. AVe have seen liow mixed unions can never help the 
cause of the Muslims. It is to snatch aw^ay some emoluments from 
those w^ho happen at the moment to bo (‘njoying them that the unions 
have to bo formed. If in the mixed unions cases of this nature are 
brougld, then certainly the Muslim Members in the mixed unions cannot 
have a majority of votes to carry their i)oint. It is in that union alone, 
w’hcre the aggrieved people are sitting, that the grievances can be 
properly discussed and can be passed in the form of a resolution and then 
put before the authorities or before the Members of the Assembly. If 
the authorities will not allow any Muslim union to bo formed, I do not 
know how we can find out the cxa(tt situation in w'hich the Muslim 
employees in the Posts and Tolcgraplis Department arc. 1 am fortunate 
that we have got now tlic Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore sitting here who 
is in charge of tlie Railways. 1 submit, the same is the case wdth railway 
employees. The employees in these two Departments are very much 
handicapped, because the aulliorities deprecate any attempt of forming 
themselves into a union. 

•Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Alatin Chaudhurv) : The Chair 
would like to inform the Honourable Member that the House is now 
discussing the (picstiori ot ipaucity of Aluslims in the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department and not the question of railway unions. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: It is only by the way that I 
referred to it to show how the employees in these two Departments are 
constrained to form separate unions. Tlie question arises as to how the 
Muslim employees in this Department ar© going to have their grievances 
redressed. What is the method that they should adopt? If they are 
asked to go to the mixed union, I am sure, experience has shown that 
mixed unions would not countenance anything of that sort .and they will 
have no say in those unions. It is only in their own unions that they 
can formulate their grievances and place them before the Government. 
I would, therefore, suggest to the Honourable Alember in charge to see 
his way to recognise Muslim unions so long as these inequalities have not 
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been redressed and so long as the grievances of Muslims are palpably 
greater than the grievances of other employees in the Department. I 
am sure that when W’e rise equal to the others, wo may not require such 
safeguards and such unions and may ourselves dispense with them. But, 
at the present moment, when we hhve got to fight for our share and for 
oiir own bread and butter, we have got to form ourselves into unions, 
and the autlioritics have got to recognise them. Tliat is. Sir, the point 
that I wanted to make out. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Cliittagong and Piajshalii Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Eural) : Sir, 1 had no mind to take any .part in this debate concern- 
ing discaission of communal grievances, but I should like to say 
4 p.m. words on tlie last point that has been made by my 

Honourable friend Manlana Shafee Daoodi. I think vvt' cannot agree to all 
to this very pernicious view that even the services should have their unions 
based on religion or religious creed they profess. I do not question the 
right of the communities to have their own political organisations and 
press their claims for proper roprosentation in the public services of India. 
But once they enter Government service, all communal interests should 
cease and promotions and betterment of their prospects should be guided 
by efficiency and experience of those officers. If the Government of this 
country will not go down in efficiency, they must make up iheir mind 
once for all that these communal or religious considerations should not 
guide them in giving promotions to their officers who are already in the 
service. The grievances of the officers must be of the same nature. The 
services have their recognised unions. But apart from the services, you 
see in this House very able Members ventilating their grievances times 
without number. As I have said, I fully appreciate that the different 
communities and interests in the country should claim to have their 
share in the public services, but once this pernicious system of having 
these unions formed on a racial and communal basis is encouraged, I 
repeat, the chances of having efficient service will be gone for ever. It 
has been rightly said by the Honourable Member in charge of the De- 
partment that, in cases of promotions, he will be guided merely by the 
efficiency and experience of officers. If these promotions are decided 
upon questions of religion or creed, efficiency will certainly suffer, and 
/there will be jealousies, and no proper public service can be organised on 
that vicious principle. I congratulate Government on their so k)ng 
persistently refusing to accede to fdl these false and mischievous sugges- 
tions. I invite my friend, Mr. Joshi, who represents labour in this 
House, to give his views in this matter, whether these labour unions can 
be formed on a religious or communal basis. I know there are postal 
unions and telegraph unions. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury) : The Chair 
finds it necessary once again to emphasise that the Houso is dealing now 
with the question of paucity of Muslims in tlie postal services. Maul ana 
Shafee Daoodi referred to the question of unions as a means of advancing 
the question of Muslim employment' in the services. Honourable Mem- 
bers can refer to that in a general way, but they should not make that 
the topic of the discussion. 

Mr. S. O. Mitra: I yield to your ruling, and I once again emphasise 
the point that Government will be very ill advised if they in any way 
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accept the suggestion made by Maulana Shafee Daoodi that there should 
be service unions formed in India on communal basis and that they should 
further the cause of Government officers for promotions and all other 
preferments. Sir, I oppose this idea in Maulana Shafee Daoodi ’s speech 
although 1 have no objection to proper representation of Muslims or any 
other important or unimportant community in India to have their share 
in the public services of this country. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Sir, for the last two days there has been a dis- 
cussion on the question of communal reprtjseiilarioji in cme service or 
another. I did not get up to* express the vit'-w of my community in the 
matter, simply because I l.hought that 1 was too weak and loo lean and 
thin to enter into this arena of gladiators whore Knighls like Sir Henry 
Gidncy and Sir ]\Iuhanimad Yakub are lighting llieir battles against a 
disorganised Hindu comniunity which does not know its own mind. If 
Blini Parma Narid gets up to siipp(a*l commmuilism, another gcntlern«an 
gets up on this side to oj;posc it and stands on naliojialisiu, as T find is 
doiie by my Plonourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singli. The difliculty 
in all such discussions is that nobody looks at the question from a national 
point of view. Probably Government forget and this House forgets the 
one fundamental principle that no discipline can be mtiintiiined in any 
department of public service if the subordinates feel or even have the 
least suspicion that liis officer in his dealings with him is actuated by 
communal feelings and not the feeling of justice. In my speech, while 
presiding over a Postal Conference at Lahore, I made? this point very 
clear. I fully agree with Sir TTnbert Sains, ex-Dircctor General of Posts 
and Telegraphs, in the conclusions which lie reached that )io service could be 
relied upon or could give its best to the public for whom it c^xists so long as 
communal bias iiiids any place in the officer’s mind. It is a self-evident 
truth that, if I am serving under an officer and lie, by way of discipline, 
oven probably justly, finds fault with my work, I will not ascribe to him 
the feeling of justice, but I will at once go about and say that he has 
been moved by racial or communal feeling in dealing with iny case. So 
this view of the case is being completely ohsciu’ed when dealing with 
this subject. 

The next point wherein the Department has gone wrong is in ignoring 
that valuable ('ireiilar of Sir Hubert Sams, a copy of wliich was sent to 
all of us wlio had gone and waited in a deputation on him for the 
regogiiilion of communal unions. He firmly declared that no such union 
could be recognised by the Department. I have a (joniplaiiit, and that 
complaint is. that one Muslim union has been recognised as a union by 
the Department; no doubt before recognition this ])articular union was 
forced to modify its rules and bye-laws allowing admission of otlier 
eommimities into the union. But if we look to its origin, or to the 
paper which is the official organ of tliis union, we, inspite of the best 
goodwill, will be forced to the conclusion that the union is a Muslim 
union. Communal considerations find a very prominent place in its 
editorials as well as in other parts of this journal. This is the crux of 
the wdiole communal question. But if unfortunately communal feelings 
must find a place in public services and have come to occupy a place from 
which probably the Government find themselves unable to extricate, then 
the question is, why a simple formula should not be found which should 
be equally applicable to all the minorities in India. So long as no formula 
of general application to all the minorities has been discovered .... 
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Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Ghaudhury): The Chair 
regrets very much that it has once again to interrupt the Honourable 
Member. Throughout the whole morning the House has discussed the 
general question of communal representation in the services, and the Chair 
hopes the Honourable Member will confine himself to the specific point 
before the House, namely, the paucity of Muslims in the Postal 
Department. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I was developing this argument with the purpose 
of coming to the motion now before the House. My simple point is this: 
that such a motion would not have come before the House and would 
not find a place in our annual cuts when the Budget supplies are granted 
by this House, if we can discover a simple formula governing all the 
minorities. My submission is that I was trying to develop this point 
that, under the pretence of minority community, we find nepotism finding 
place in all the services. If an official appointed to a high post is asked 
to recruit a member of a minority community, he invariably thinks in the 
terms of the Muslim community. The other day I asked a question 
whether in a particular office, any member of the Sikh community had been 
taken, and received the reply that the Department had asked for a member 
of the minority community and the Public Services Commission recom- 
mended a Muslim. Tliat is not an isolated case; it is the case all round. 
The other minorities arc constantly ignored. I do not know how long Anglo- 
Indians will go on occupying places of advantage in all the Departments and 
particularly in the Telegraph Department; but the day is sure to come, if 
the claims of other communities arc to be recognised, when they will have 
to yield place to the Muslim and the Sikh and others as well. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Sidney: That is a violation of facts. 

Sardar Sant Singh: My friend just now wanted to com])are the number 
of Anglo-Indians which arc to be found in the Telegraph Department today 
and the number which was there some years batik, say, ten years ago. 
'Ho tried to make out that they have got a claim over the department, 
because they have served well or efficiently in that Department. I do not 
want to dispute the fact of efficiency of service which they have been 
rendering, but I do want to ask one question of my gallant friend .... 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Ghaudhury): The Chair wa^its 
to draw the attention of the TTonoiir.able Member once again that the House 
is not discussing the question of Anglo-Indian representation. 

Sardar Sant Singh: My submission is that if Muslims are to find a place 
in the Telegraph Department, they must replace some community: and 
which community are they going to replace? 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: The Sikh community. (Laughter.) 

Sardar Sant Singh: Very good: I am glad that my friend has come 
out with a very good reply: if they want to replace us or if the Muslims 
want to replace us, I offer them the places we have got. (Laughter.) 
In the Postal and Telegraph Department, we have not got many posts, 
and if Muslims want to replace us, they will find that they will have to 
start another agitation against some other community which is mono- 
polising all the places in that Department. 
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Coming to the case of the Punjab, which my friend, Sir Henry Gidney, 
entirely tried to avoid, this Province really controls the whole situation.. 
The difficulty in that Province is that, unlike other Provinces, there are* 
three communities there: the Muslims want places in this Circle: the 
Hindus want to hold on to what they have already got; and the Sikhs 
want to replace some of the Europeans and Anglo-Indians as well. What 
we complain is that, in this Department, the Sikhs have not got posts 
even according to their population basis, and, consequently, they have 
had to address the Department several times on this subject that there 
should be adequate representation of their community in this particular 
Department. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty)j 
resumed the Chair.] 

I may say in this connection that I have always received courtesy 
from the Department whenever I had an occasion to address the Director 
General on the subject of Sikh grievances, but still there is a large leeway 
to be made up. Therefore, I will request the Government that, if they 
want to settle this question once for. all they should settle it on equitable 
grounds, on grounds which can reasonably satisfy all the communities 
and not on the grounds on which the Communal Award has been based. 
We do not want another agitation as is going on against the Communal 
Award in the country. We want a just distribution of scats amongst 
all the communities. 

Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil (Bombay Southern Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, T sui)port tlie motion moved by my Honourable 
friend. I do so, because .1 appreciate the spirit in which it is moved, 
and not because I support every word of his speech. After hearing the 
agonising speeches throughout the whole of this day, I am of opinion 
that we shoTild go to the root of this question. In *my humble opinion, 
the entire trouble is due to the system of giving fat salari(‘s to the services. 
When I say so, I particularly refer to the highest grades of salaries, not 
onlv of Indians, but of the members of the Indian Civil Service. If we 
look to the salaries paid in other countries, according to my information, 
it is simply scandalous that j'n this poor country such high salaries should 
be paid both to Indians and to Europeans serving in India. I am raisin*^ 
the general question .... 

President (The Honourable Sir Shnnmukliam Chetty); What 
general question? 

Bao Baliadur B. L. Patil: With regard to the soiwiccs. 

Mr. President (The TIonourablo Sir Shanmukluim Chetty): It cannot 
be done. There was a very full discussion lasting for three hours this 
morning on the general aspects of communal representation and the Chair 
cannot allow a discussion once again on that topic. The discussion now 
must be confined to the paucity of Muslims in the Postal and Telegraph* 
services. ^ 

Bao Bahadur B. L. Patil: I bow to your ruling. I was simply men- 
tioning one of the remedies to do away with this evil. 

Now, Sir, when I support the motion, I do so, because the object of 
my friend was to bring to the notice of Government the paucity thafr 
exists at present and to urge that that paucity must be done away with.. 
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That is certainly very fair. Nobody can say that if the various communi- 
ties ask for their due representation in the public services, that would be 
encroaching upon the rights of any of the other communities. Therefore, 
with these words, 1 support the motion. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, I propose to follow your ruling 
very strictly and to coniine myself rigidly to the motion which is before 
the House m regard Ui the i^aucity of Muslims in the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Hepartnient. I gather from niy Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad, that he would not have moved this motion at all had it not beea 
that ho wislujd to usti the figures in the annual report of the Posts and 
Telegraphs J)epartuieiit in order to eoriluto my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Lalcliand NavaJrai. In those circumstances, I cannot but feel that his 
grievances against iny Department arc not of a Very serious character. 
Ho has read out to the i louse a mmiber of figures which show that the 
ropvescaitation ot' Muslims in the Posts and Telegraphs Department is 
certainly on the low side, possibly in some braiuflies on the very low side, 
but I have had o(*(iasi(3U to remind him and other Honourable IMcmbers on 
the door of this IToiise for many Sessions past that tliose figures are tlie 
result of past history. What \vc are concerned with today. Sir, is the 
present, and what I have to ask the House to do is to turn its attention 
to the figures of new reraaiitment during 1932. I have to be judged, my 
Department has to he judged, by those figures, and it is for the House 
to decide by them to what extent the Deparlmtmt is carrying out the 
policy of Government in regard to recruitment from minority communities. 

1 maintain, Sir, that the figures of new rejcruitrnont, — I may mention in 
passing that the figurt's aT*e compiled for the calendar year and not for 
the official year, but this is not a point of any material importance in 
judging them, — T maintain that those figures amyjly prove that wo are 
carrying f>iit that policy in regard to new recruitment. The total number 
of new recruits for 1932 amounted to 1,957. Of those, 1,101 were Hindus, 
470 were Muslims, 22 domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 38 Sikhs, 

02 Indian Oliristians and 204 Members of other minority communities. 
1^10 House will see that the proportion of Hindu recruitment was some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 55, and that that from other communities 
was 45. I maintain, Sir, therefore, that the figures show that ample 
justice has been done to minority communities as a whole. 

Turning to the special case of Muslims, the figures show that 470 
Muslims were recruited out of 850. The proportion of Muslim recruit- 
ment is thus in tlu' runghbourhood of 24, which, I think, is not an un- 
satisfactory figure, and my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad’s 
contention that tlie other minority communities got the greater proportion 
of the spoil is not borne out by the fact that 470 recruits came from the 
Muslim community and 386 from the other communities. He said, Sir, 
that lie was reading out these figures, because he wished to bring them 
specially to my notice as he thought that, in the course of my other 
multifarious duties, they iniglit have escaped my attention. My Honour- 
able friend, Sir Thomas Ryan, will bear me out when I say that this was the 
first part of his very lucid and interesting Report that I looked at, and 
that I have liad some discussions with him on this subject, especially i® 
regard to the figures for “other communities*’ given in the last column. 
There is reason to believe that some of those included in that column wew 
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actually Muslims. I am going into that matter to find out exactly what 
the correct position is, but if the suspicion 1 have on the subject is 
correct, the figure of Muslim recruitment is even higher than 24. I trust, 
Sir, that I have convinced the House that I and my Department are 
guiltless in this matter and that we are carrying out the orders of Govern- 
ment in the strictest .... 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is that the percentage for gazetted staff as 
well? 

The Honourable Sir Frank' Noyce: My Honourable friend will realise, 
when he turns to the question of gazetted staff, that it is very difficult 
to divide up two appointments. There were only two gazetted officers 
recruited last year, both for the Superior Telegraph Engineering and 
Wireless Branches, appointments in which are of a very technical character 
and for which technical qualifications arc required. But T am glad to be 
in a position to re-assure him even on that point. I understand that further 
recruitment has been made recently and that one of the appointments is 
being filled by a Muhammadan. My friend, Sir Thomas Byan, is prepared 
to go a little further, and lu'. tells me that it is a case of one “at least’* 
Therefore, even with regard to gazetted staff, T trust T have re-ass\ired my 
Honoura])le friend. 

Then, Sir, he made rath(‘r a serious charge in the course of ’his speech, 

- -if 1 heard him correctly, — I rather ho])(' T did nol.— lu* sj'.id sorrudhing 
about ollicc'rs in tiie Department being superseded because of their 
partiality .... 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Not for showing partiality, but for doing justice. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: For doing justice. That is a very 
serious charge, aiid 1 should be very glad if he would substantiate it cither 
on the fio<n' of this House or outside by sending me details privately. 1 
have lu^t the slightest doubt myself tb.at there is no foundation whatever 
for it. In any case, if an officer is superseded, he has the right of appeal 
to the Government of India. I personally have had no appeal from any 
officer who says that he has been superseded on the ground that he has 
shown justice, shall I say, or even partiality to any j)nrticular corriinunity. 

My friend tlien mcaitioncd the question of advertisement. He said, 
why not advertise, and advertise in one Muslim paper only, so Aat you 
mmy make sure of getting suitable Muslim candidate's. Well, Str, I re- 
gret to say that my experience in regard to appointments of this kind is 
that no advertisement is necessary. I think heads of Departments, judging 
from the number of youngmen who come to me personally in order to 
secure jobs, must be flooded with applications from well qualified candi- 
dates, Muslims and Non-Muslims, Hindus, Bikbs, Indian Christians and 
members of other communities. Also, Sir, it has to be remembered that 
most of the postal recruitment is in the Circle itself, and that, if there is 
a vacancy in any particular Circle, everybody knows about it at once. I 
am, however, prepared to meet my friend to this extent , — 1 am prepared 
to ask the Director-General to issue instructions that no excuse for not 
filling a vacancy reserved for a minority community, including, of course, 
the Muslim community, no excuse that no suitable candidate is forthcoming 
will be considered, unless the vacancy has been advertised or unless » 
reference has been made to suitable organizations. 
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[(Sir Frank Noyce.] 

There is only one other point to which I need r9fer. I was somewhat sur. 
prised that iiiy Honourable friend, Maulvi Shafee Daoodi, should have 
rais6d the question of the recognition of communal unions. The policy 
of the Government in that matter has been stated time and again on the 
floor of this House, and tliere has been and will be no departure from 
it. The staff of the Posts and Telegraphs Department have a choice of 
unions, of non-communal unions, there are two or three of them, and they 
can go to the one which is most likely to act effectively on their behalf. 

Sir Huhammad Yakub: What about the thing that Sir Henry Gidney 
has said about breaking the fortifications ..... 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The Telegraph Branch of the 
Department lias two big unions, both of them, of course, non-commimal. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: I was talking of the breaking of fortifications 
of the Superintendents, to which Sir Henry Gidney referred. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: T think, Sir, that is all I have to 
say. I trust that I have given the Honourable Member a reply which will 
convince him that there is no substance in his charges against my De- 
partment, and that he will withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, I should like to add just one or two words 
to this debate. Tn the first place, T should like to refer to one remark 
which my Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney, has made. I do not 
know whether T was able to understand him properly or not, but this is 
what he seems to have said — that the Ahglo-Tndian community have 
served well and efficiently in tlie Postal and Telegraph Department, and 
that is wliy their numhor should not be reduced in that Department. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: T did not say that. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: If my Honourable friend has not said that, 
I have nothing to say. ' There is one point which has been referred to by. 
my Honmirablo friend, INTr. Shafee Daoodi, that the Muslims have suffered 
ill the Postal and Telegraph Department. If a job is going vacant and if 
/ a number of candidates apply for the post and the post is given to the 
most sSifcable, or best qualified candidate, I do not think that it lies in j;he 
mouth of the disappointed candidates or their proteges, to whatever com- 
munity t]i(‘y may belong, to say that suffering has been inflicted upon 
those who have not been selected. My Honourable friend also went fur- 
ther and referred to ATiislim unions. He said that unions were formed 
to snatch away jobs from other communities. T have taken down correctly 
the exact words which he has uttered. If T am mistaken in this, I would 
give an opportunity to my Honourable friend to say that he did not say 
the words “snatch away jobs from other communities'*. My Honourable 
friend's silence is significant. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Unions are formed to keep a watch 
over the rights of the community. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Unions are not formed to watch the interests 
'Of the communities. Unions are formed to watch and to look after the 
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legitimate interests of those who are employed in particular Departments 
for which the unions are formed. Now, for instance, if there is a union in 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department, it is not the business of that union 
to try to provide more jobs for the members of that particular community, 
whether Hindus or Mussalmans. Unions arc formed only to look after the 
legitimate interests of the members of that service, and to represent in a 
legitimate manner the grievances of the members of that service. Once 
people belonging to different communities have entered a particular Depart- 
ment of the Government, they should cease to think that they belong to 
different communities in regard to the performance of their duties, or in 
the matter of promotion and other things. There the discipline of the 
Department must be maintained, and the rules must be followed. Whether 
the member of the union is a Hindu, or a Mussalrnan, or a Sikh, or a; 
Christian, is an immaterial point for consideration. As soon as liliey come 
into the Department, they should abide by the rules of that Department 
and represent the legitimate interests of the employees as a whole and not 
of a particular section of it. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shalee Daoodi: This is the position which the Mus- 
salmans of the Frontier Province have taken up, but the Hindus, who are 
ill the minority there, are taking exception to it. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: What I am saying is of universal application. 
I am not here to justify the attitude of the Hindus of the Frontier Province 
if they are wrong and if they have taken up this attitude. What I am 
laying down is a principle which ought to be of universal application, whether 
the men belong to the Hindu community, or the Moslem community or 
any other community. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: But this ought to be left to the judgment of 
an impartial officer. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: And the impartial officer is the head of the 
Department who has very rightly refused to recognise communal unions. 
In this connection, I have information that a Member of this House wanted 
to form a Muslim organisation, a separate Muslim employees* organisation 
on the B. and N. W. Eailway, and that ho went so far as to see a high 
official of that railway who very rightly refused to rtveognisc a communal 
organisation of that character. 

An Honourable Member: Who is that Member ? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I should not name him. I should like to be 
enlightened on one other point. There is a report that certain Muslim 
gentlemen, probably including some Members of this House, waited in a 
deputation on high official of the Government to protest against the 
appointment of Mr. Bewoor as the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
in succession to my Honourable friend, Sir Thomas Byan, whose tenure of 
office has been so eminently successful. And the protest is based on the 
ground that the interests of the Muslim community will not be safe in his 
keeping. May I pause for a reply to this statement of mine? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): It is not 
necessary for the Honourable Member on behalf of Government to answer 
every question that is asked. The Chair would strongly deprecate the 
asking of questions about individual officers of Government, the result of 
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which will be an absolute demoralisation of the services. If there is any 
attack to be made on the Department, the attack should be against the 
Honourable Members in this House who represent the Department and not 
against officers who are not here. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: I am very glad that you have made this point 
clear. I would go much further and deprecate most strongly any attempt 
on the part of Members of this House or outsiders to wait in a deputation 
on an Honourable Member of Government and try to prejudice the ap- 
pointments of the most capable men who may be selected by the heads 
of the Departments concerned. The silence of my Honourable friends on 
the Treasury Benches is significant. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: I strongly resent the statement that 
there, has been silence on my part. You, Sir, interfered and ruled that 
there was no necessity to answer the question. I have merely followed your 
ruling. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Tn the explanation which my Honourable 
friend, Sir Frank Noyce, has offered, he has not substantially denied that 
a deputation waited on him. 1 need not pursue the matter. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chotty): The Chair 
depreeateMl the asking of questions on the part of the Honourable Member 
and the Honourable Member is still pursuing in that strain, lie cannot 
infer anything from th(‘ silence of Sir Frank Noyce. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I am not asking for a reply, but T am making 
a statement, an emphatic statement that if any deputation of the Muslims, 
whether of certain Members of this House, or outsiders, has waited in 
deputation upon any Member of the Government, then it is a very dis- 
graceful act on their part. 

Sir, I made rny observations rather in some detail on the former occa- 
sion, and, therefore, I do not want to repeat all that I said on the last 
occasion. Let us once for all end this communal wrangle on the floor of 
/this House, by whatever method it may be. Let my Honourable friends, 
the Muslim Members, enunciate some principle on which this communal 
wrangle could be solved once for all. I think it will be doing a great service 
to the country. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): On a 
point of order. I do not think it is desirable for an Honourable Member 
to ask the Muslim Members generally to put forward suggestions. If he 
has any solution to suggest, why should he not do it himself. Why should 
he call on Muslim Members alone to do it? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Is that a 
point of order? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): The Honourable gentleman is doing a great injustice to the 
future Director-General, because he has directed the attention of the entire 
Muslim community to watch each and every action of that; officer. 
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Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: I hope the position of the future Director- 
General of the Posts and Telegraphs Department is so high up that he 
would not care to note what I or any other Member of this House or any 
one outside will think about him, so far as communal matters are concern- 
ed, buf, Sir, there has been .... 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I think it may perhaps tend to clarify 
the air if I say at once that I have received no deputation of Muhammadan 
Members of this House by way of protest against the appointment of 
Mr. Bewoor. 

An Honourable Mdtnber: Withdraw the allegation. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: What is there to withdraw ? I understand 
from the statement of my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, that no 
Muslim deputation waited on any Member of the Government, any high 
official of the Government with regard to the future appointment. If that 
is so, I am eertainly happy to know it. 

An Honourable Member: Say you are sorry. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I am happy that no Muslim deputation waited 
on any high official sitting on the Treasury Benches. 

I have already spoken at some length on the former occasion, and I 
I'eally beseech my Honourable friends, whether they are Hindus or Muham- 
madans, to sink these differences and to come to some amicable settlement. 
My Honourable friend, Maulvi Shafee Daoodi, has been charging me with 
communalism. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Something worse. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Sin^: My Honourable friend once belonged to a 
.national organisation. He cut off his connection with that, and is now im- 
mersed in the communal organisation of which he happens to be the Secre- 
tary or some office-bearer. Will he point out that I belong to any 
(‘onimuna] organisation, whether it be the Mahasabha or any other body? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: You belong to a much worse organi- 
sation. 

« 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will the Honourable Member let me know what 
it is ? Terrorist organisation ? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: I do not want to disclose it. I am 
not so dishonourable. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: T certainly do not object to my Muslim friends 
having a* legitimate share in the loaves and fishes of Government offices. 
I do not object to my Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney, pleading for a 
legitimate share for the members of his community, but to run down and 
indulge in a tirade against every other community is not the sort of thing 
which ought to be permitted in this House. I do not want to oppose this 
motion if my friend wants to press it to a division, because this motion in 
itself is a very insignificant thing. I am looking at it from a wider point 
of view, not from the point of view whether more jobs go to the Hindus 
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or. less to the Mnssalmans or vice veraa, 1. am. visualising, a time, whou we 
will get full self-government/ What will be the condition of our country 
if these communal wrangles continue ? If a Hindu is placed in a responsible 
and high position, what will be the feeling of the Mussalmahs subcHrdinate 
to him, or if a Muslim, for instance, is placed in charge of a Department, 
what will be the feelings of the Hindus who tiali^.tdt work :under him ? This 
sort of acrimonious discussion is quite subversive of the discipline of the 
Department and I would, therefore, strongly deprecate it. .1 see that my 
friend, Maulvi Shafee Daoodi, is very impatient to criticise me. He has 
already spoken. I do not want to import any heat into this discussion. 
If I have done it, I am sincerely sorry for it. .This:iB:%toe serious a matter 
to indulge in acrimonious discussion, wherever it comes from. We should 
find out some via media by which an amicable settlemeaat :6buld be aiKived 
at. My friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, has given notice under every demand 
“Paucity of Muslims'*. If there is any paucity in any particular Depart- 
ment, considered on a population basis or on the result of examinations or 
other standard of fitness, that must be rectified, but I do not want this 
occasion to be utilised for the fanning of communal bitterness which is so 
unpleasant to all of us. That is all I have got to sayv^; . 

P^r. Ziauddin Ahnutd: While the Honourably Man^^. .;w^s. sjdpa^g I 
was thinking of the speech of Antony, when he sbid everythirig Ije wanted 
to say, but pimctiiaied. it by the remarks “thev were all honourable men", 
tie says oii every occasion that he is against the communal spirit and at 
the same time he is putting fire into the communal discussions. The Honour- 
able gentleman put a questi6n to Sir Franlv N(jyce.^ I put the reverse ques- 
tion. Has there ever been any post, even including the Members of the 
Viceroy's Council, about which one person or the other did hot approach 
any Member of the Government about certain individuals ? I myself ap- 
proached in connection with the appohitmeht even of Members of the 
Executive Council, but to speak to any Government officer about the ap- 
pointment of certain individual is very different frpm giving expression to 
the feelings which my Honourable friend has done today. If I ask this 
question whether there exists any case in which no person approached any 
Government official in .favour or against certain individuals in connection 
with any appointment, probably the answer would be “No". Some persons 
will always approach in favour of some persons. In this case, instead of 
doing any good, my friend, Mr. Gaya Praiiad Sin^i, has really done iiarm 
to the cause he wanted to protect. I finish with this point at this stage. 

. Now, so much has been discussed about Uie , rcopguitiopk of comp^iTnal 
unions. I did not want to discuss that in greater details as I have already 
written a chapter dealing wdth that topic in my book which I am going to 
publish and so J do not want to ^al with it exhaustively but I tp^raw 
attention to two points. One is that I studied this question of recognition 
of communal unions at Geneva*. I saw every member at the Labour Office 
in the League of Nations, and I was given to 'undein^taaadifor ;;yery:.good 
reasons that the Executive Government had no right by executive action 
to pass an order that a commimal union should not be recognised and that 
It was really the privilege of the Legislature. The Legislature alone has a 
right to refuse recognition to unions of particular derscription. Now, if and 
#&eii the Federal Court comes into existenoe in India, then the first case 
ivhiOh they will have will be the case I will lodge against' the executive 
oif the Government in usurping the power of the Legislature and 
f eftisil^ tie i^cognition of the coxhniunal unions.: This is the exclusive 
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privilege of the Legislatures and this does not come within the province of 
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Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My friend thinks they lead to each other. 1 do 
not understancl what he means. He says ^*coinnuiuali8ni and communism 
lead to each other”. 1 know the guillotine will come presently. 

An Honourable Member: No, not for today. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I know the guillotine will come after a few more 
talks that we have on communalisrn. But have we nob talked enough on 
this subject ? Are we not wasting the time of this House on this wretched 
question of eommunalism ? Sir, I would urge that hereafter in this House 
—whether this Legislature is to be prolonged or ended — it should be pos- 
sible for Honourable Members to discuss, on a Resolution, all that they 
have got to say on eommunalism so* that when we come to the Budget, we 
as serious-minded people will take up Budget questions and not, as my 
friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, rightly said last year and witli very great effect, 
discuss as to how many Hindus or how many Mussalinans are in this De- 
partment or that Department or the other Department. Sir, we are wasting 
the time of this House (Hear, hear) by the futile way in wliich we have been 
discussing eommunalism. T hope Honourable Members must be satisfied 
with the op 2 )ortunit.y that they have got at question time, and I hope they 
will not disgrace this House as it has been disgraced not only to its own 
complete satisfaction, satisfactorily disgraced, but disgraced in the eye of 
the people. What a contrast the newspapers are seeing to the Assembly 
that they knew — to use Mr. Neogy’s famous phrase on a historic occasion — 
what a. contrast from the Assembly they knew to the Assembly Hint they 
see, a derogation to a position which is most deplorable! 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, 1 am sorry to see that my Honourable 
•friend. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, has unnecessarily brought some heat into 
this question, but T think no one will take him seriously, because, as it 
is an old saying, whatever is in a bottle comes out, that is, the same 
thing which is in a bottle comes out. So what was in his heart, has 
■come cut. 

I realise that it is now five o^clock, but I hope my Honourable friends 
will have the patience to hear me for two or three minutes. I shall relate 
a verv short story. A man was going into the field, and for some neces- 
sity he sat down under a plum tree. A plum fell down and he took that 
plum and ato it. Afterwards, he went to the ‘party where he was to go 
whore dancing was going on. The dancing girl began a song : ^ 

**0-hi Be.r Ki Batyan men Kah doongi.** 

The meaning is : will tell the story of the time of our love”. Ber 

Vn\ Hindi means time, but her in Urdu means plum. Now, he thought 
this bet was the same that he picked up and ate. He thought that the 
dancing girl saw him taking that ber or that plum from the ground and eating 
■it, and now she sings that she will tell the story of plum eating. Taking 
that to be the plum which he ate, and getting afraid, he gave Rs. 100 
to the dancing girl, but she thought that this song pleased him so much 
that he gave her Rs. 100 and so she went on singing “O-.W bet Iti 
'batyan men kah doongV*, and so he gave out all the money he had 
in his pocket, and the songstress was repeating the same song. He was 
very much upset and annoyed and then he said with anger that now he 
himself would disclose the secret that he had taken a plum from the field 
;and ate it when he sat under a plum tree. 
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Now, compare the story. I did not mention anything about the future 
Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, but my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singh, when I talked about supersession and when I said 
that that injustice of favourtism in the form of supersession was going on 
in the Department, and when I talked about inefficient o^ffijcers super- 
seding the efficient officers and said that the seniority list was not looked 
into and that senior officers were superseded for no" reason and so forth, 
he thought everything was for the future Director General, Posts and 
Telegraphs. There are so many Members who can realise that I did not 
say anything about the future Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, that 
he was inefficient or junior or anything else about him, hut quite unneces- 
sarily Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh has dragged him. 

I am thankful to my Honourable friend, Sir Henr;^ Gidney. I did 
not really mean to say anything against him or against his community. 
I mcreh wanted to inject some sort of energy into him, so that he might 
stand up and speak. 

Sir, when I said in niv first speech that I did not want to move my 
motion, it did not moan that I was not serious about it. The main thing 
was that I did not want to have this communal talk again on the floor 
of the House, but my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalehand Navalrai, pressed 
me to move it. 

In reply to my Honourable friend. Sir Frank Noyce, 1 will only say 
this that the figures w’hich he has quoted include menials as well. In that 
way, he has been able to make up that figure. But as he has promised 
to look into the matter, 1 do not w^ant to press my motion, but I know 
that my Honourable friend, Mr. Aniar Nath Dutt. is sitting in the House 
and he will not allow’ mo to withdraw my motion. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: 1 wdll remain silent. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: If other Members do not oliject to my 
withdrawing this motion, I liave no objection to withdraw it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietty) : Has the 
Honourable Member the leave of the House to withdraw his motion? 

Mr. Lalehand Navalrai: No, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) : The ques- 
tion is: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and IVdcgriiphs department 
(including Working Expenses)* be reduced by Rs. 100/’* 

The motion was negatived. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, the 

10th March, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND'ANSWEES.^ ’ 

S«rRCHA»GB ON INDIAN TbA IN NEW ZEALAND. 

424. E. Studd: (a) Are Government aware that there is in New 

Zealand a surtax of -did. per pound on Indian tea entering the country, 
tjrhereas there is no such surcharge in regard to Ceylon tea ? 

{b^ Do Government propose to take early steps to make a representation 
to the New Zealand Government with a view to the abolition of this sur- 
charge so that Indian tea may compete with Ceylon tea on equal terms in 
the New Zealand market? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) Yes, Sir. 

(h) The malter is receiving considf^ration in connection with the qiiies* 
tion of a trade agreement with New Zealand. 

Mr. E. Studd: Are Government aware that there is a strong feeling in 
the tea circles in New Zealand that this inaiier is being held up by India 
and not by New Zealand? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I am^ not awara of what is in the 
mind of tea circles in New Zealand. 

V'* 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is not New Zealand one of the Empire countries 
\ which enjoys some^prefcrence under the Ottawa Pact? 

• The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: N(nv Zealand gets perhaps a. 
slight preference. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): New Zea- 
land gets no preference. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I think she gets no preference. 

Election of Sir Hugh Hannay to serve on the Committee of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

426. •Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to a report published in the Statesman^ dated the 24th 
February, 1934, Calcutta town edition, in which it is stated that Sir Hugh 
Hannay has, among others, been elected to serve on the Committee of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, for 1934-35 ? 

( 1977 ) 
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(b) Is not this gentleman Agent of the Bast Indian Eailway and is it 
open to a Government official to serve as a member of a body like the 
Bengal Chaipber of Commerce? 

(c) Is it a fact that officials not only of the East Indian Eailway, but 
also of the Eastern Bengal Eailway and the Bengal Nagpur Eailway ad- 
ministrations, and the Calcutta Port Trusts are members of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, and that no Government official is a member of 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce, and Bengal National Chamber of Com- 
merce, Calcutta? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(cj) I would invite my ITonourablo*friend's attention to the reply given 
by Sir Alan Pare^bs tojguestioia N6.*421 by Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya on 
the 6th February 1929- In that'Teply it was stated that Government 
considt^red it desirable, both in the interests of Railways and trade gene- 
rally that Agents of railways should be members of’ associations represent- 
ing important interests in the commercial lif^ of the country. Thg Agents 
of the three railways in Calcutta are members both of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce and of the Indian Chamber of Commerce by invitation. 
Similar invitations from other representative associations of importance 
will always receive thci cordial consideration of the Eailway Board. ^ 

Mr. N. M. JosM: May I ask whether .these gentlemen vote in their 
meetings ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I suppose so. 

Mr. M. Maswobd Ahmad: Is it open to a Governmant official to serve 
as a member on a body like this? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Obviously, Sir. 

Mr. K. C. Reogy: Is it hot a fact that the Committee of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce occasionally criticises the Government policy? If 
so, what position docs an official of Government occupy on such occa- 
sions ? 

' Mr- P. R. Rau: In ihat case I presume that a member, who is debarred 
because of his official position from criticising the actions of Government, 
will not take part in the discussion. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Will the Honourable Member satisfy himself that 
that rule is followed invariably? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Has my Honourable friend any reason to believe that 
it is not followed? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I have none, but I want my Honourable friend to 
satisfy himself that it is followed. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: In the absence of anything to the contrary, I presume 
that it is followed. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it open to a Government official to become 
a member of an organisation which indulges in criticism of the Govewt- 
ment? 
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Mr. P. R. Ran: I do not think that that Association is intended pri- 
marily to indulge in criticism of Government- 

. i .. . 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: .[ ask, Sir, whether the Government Servants' 

Conduct Rules apply to these Agents? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: They certainly apply to the Agents of State-managed 
Ihiilways. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: In that ease, can they really join an organisation 
which takes part in politics? ; 

Mr. P, R. Rau: No, Sir. They are interested more in the commercial 
])iirfc of the work of the Chamber. . » 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I am not suggesting in what they are interested, but 
tlie Chambers -f^f Commerce do not boycott politics. In fact, they take 
part in politics. 1 want to know whether Government servants can join 
such bodies? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I believe this question was discussed at some length 
ill 1929 and it w'as more or less the opinion of this House also that it 
was desirable that the Agents of Rail\^ys should be members of Associa- 
tions which are generally and ])rimarily concerned with the commercial 
life of the country. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir. whether the Government propose 
(o consult this House again on this question? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I do not think there is any neces- 
sity to do that. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly stati, liow an ex- 
pression of opinion of this House was sought approving tho participation 
of a Government official in an Association which indulges in political 
criticism? Will the Honourable Member kindl^’^ read out the reference, to 
whii^h he has alluded? l 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I think perhaps I went a little too far when I said 
iliat it was the opinion of this House. What T mennt to say was that it 
was* in response to what was considered the opinion of some parts of the 
ITouse that Government took the action. ■ 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will the Honourable Member kindly refer 
even to that limited application of his statement ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have already referred him to the reply given by Sir 
Alan Parsons to quostion No. 421 by Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya. That 
question referred t-o a question by Mr. Neogy on the 12th September, 
1928. I would ask my Honourable friend to study those questions 
^gain. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May T ask. Sir, whether Government pay some 
^uembership subscription to these Chambers of Commerce? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I should like to have notice of that question. 

a2 
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Mr. S. C. Mitra: Will Government consider the* question whether it is 
necessary for a Government official to become a member of an Associa- 
tion likaatho Bengal Chamber of Commerce, whi^ is not merely a com- 
mercial b6dy, but is interested more in political Matters? Of course in 
special matters Government Members may be invited, as the Honourable 
the Commerce Member and other Members are invited, to some of the 
Confercfices. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, I shall certainly go into this 
matter. I did not know that it was likely to arouse such interest, and I 
must confess that I have not applied my mind to it. But I shall cer- 
tainly look into the matter. 

f 426*— 430*. 

Installation of Water Meters in Government Quarters in 

New Delhi. 

431. ♦Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: (a) Is it a fact that the sanction of 
the Standing Finance Committee was obtained on the tSrd December, 1932, 
for a non-recurrent expenditure of Es. 95,500 for the provision of water 
meters to be installed in the orthodox clerics* quarters in New Dqjhi and 
that they were purchased by Government through the Indian Store Depart- 
ment ? 

(h) Is it a fact that the tenants of those quarters arc paying an extra 
rent for the water consumed at six annas per one thousand gallons over and 
above the ordinary water tax of Es. 1-8-0 per month since the meters have 
been installed, excluding the water meter rent of rupee one ? 

(c) Is it a fact that it is laid down in the Supplementary Eules 329 and 
335 that both electric and water meters arc fixtures for which no rent is 
chargeable ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state why rent for water meter is 

charged ? ^ 

(c) What has the municipality got to do with the meter business in 
respect of Government buildings in view of the rules referred to in part (c)? 
Do Govcrimicnt propose to ask the Municipality to discontinue charging 

, the Government tenants of rent for water meters ? 

(f) What improvement in income, excluding the meter rent, has bgon 
made by instfilling water meters? What was the income during the year 
preceding the installation of meters and during a year after the installation 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(a) No. 

(d) and (e). [ would refer the TTonourable Member to the reply given 
to Mr. Maswood Ahmad's starred q\iestion No. 1313 on the 7th Decem- 
ber, 1933, and to connected supple, mentary questions. 

(/) The installation of water meters has not increased the income 
of the Municipality. The rent charged for meters only covers depreci- 
ation, maintenance and interest charges, and was never intended to be 
a source of profit. 


f These quMtions were withdrawn by the questioner. 
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British Indian Delegates '^r Substitute Delegates to the» League 

OF Nations. ^ 

432. ♦Sardar Sant Singh (on behalf of Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar): 

(a) Will GoveTOment be pleased to state the number of British Indians 
sent as delegates or substitute delegates to the League of Nations or other 
organisations connected with the T-<eague. since its inception, and to state 
how many of them were Hindus, Muslims, Europeans, Parsis. Christians 
and Sikhs? 

(b) Is it a fact that no Sikh has ever hjcen sent ? If so, why ? 

(c) Have Government been unable to find an able and qualified Sikh 
to be included among the delegation? 

(d) Do Government propose to include one Sikh in thiS year’s delega- 

^on? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: (a), (h) and (c!). The informa- 
tion is being collected and will be laid on the table. 

(d) As the Honourable Member is aware, the. selection of the Indian 
Delegation revsts with the Secretary of State in consultation with the 
Government of India and Government arc not at present in a position to 
make any statement on the composition of the next Indian Delegation 
to the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

Indians appointed as Trade Commissioners or Deputy Trade 

Commissioners. 

433. *Sardar Sant Singh (on behalf of Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar); 
(tt) Will Government be plca'sed to state the total number of Indians who 
have been appoint-ed as Trade Commissioners or Deputy Trade Commis- 
sioners? How many of them were ofi&cials and how many non-ofiBcials ? 

(h) Were any appointments made during *,the years 1932 and 1933? 

(c) Do Government propose to make any appointments this year? If 
so, how many? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) The number of ^Indians ap- 
pointed as Indian Trade Commissioner or Deputy Trade Commissioner 
is two, both of whom are officials. '• ' 

(h) No, Sir. 

(c*) Yes, to the post of Deputy Indian Trade Commissioner, London, 
when vacated by the present incumbent. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: May I know if there are any Sikhs among them? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Yes, Sir. The present Deputy 
Indian Trade Commissioner in London is a Sikh gentleman. 

Arrival of Doctors from Germany to set up Practice in India. 

434. *Hr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: Will Government be pleased to 
state : 

(a) whether it is a fact that during the last few weeks quite a 
number of doctors from Germany have landed in Bombay 
with a view to set up practice in this country; if so, the 
approximate number that has so far arrived; 
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(h) whether those doctor^ are mostly \lerm£j(n J( 3 W 8 ; 

(c) the reason or reasons which they have gathered so far for which 

those doctors have left their own country and have turned 
their attention towards this country with a view to establish 
themselves in practice here; 

(d) whether it is a fact thfit doctors with British qualifications are 

prevented by reason of long established conventions from 
advertising themselves; 

(e) whether it is also a facji that in Germany the medical practitioners 

do not labour under such restrictions; 

(/) whether British and Indian medical men are allowed to practise 
in^ Germany without restriction ; 

(g) what steps they propose to take forthwith in order to check the 

competition to which our local medical men w'ould be exposed 
through the unrestricted activities of the foreign arrivals; and 

(h) whether in view of the impending danger to our local medical pro- 

fession they propose to call a meeting of the Indian Medical 
Council in Delhi in order to counteract the evil at the very 
outset ? 

Mr. G-. S. Bajpai: (a) to (g). Certain information has been called for 
and answers will be given on its receipt. 

(h) \o. The mailer does not primarily concern the Medical Council 
of India. 

Mr. S. 0 Mitra: Arc the Government of India also aware that there 
is a substantial volume of public opinion in favour of inviting or welcomiut? 
distinguished scientists or medical men to India from other countries of 
the world? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: I am very glad to hoar that- 
Earthquakes in India' and Establishment op Seismological Stations. 

435 *M?. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: Will Government be pleased to 

state : 

/ 

(a) whothof’'they have kept a record of the earthquakes of smalt or 

great intensity that have occurred in India during the last 
63 years; 

(b) if so, the names of places where they occurred and their dates; 

(c) whether there is any whole-time Seismologist attached to either 

their Geological Survey Department or their Meteorological 
Department; 

(d) whether there are Seismological stations in India; 

(o) if so, how many and in what places; 

(/) whether it is a fact that a smaller country like Germany has got 
more than half a dozen Seismological stations; 

(g) whether it is also a fact that J apan has not only got Seismological 
stations scattered all over the country but has also got 
Seismological institutes for the regular study and investiga- 
tion of earthquake affections; 
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(A) whether in view of the latest earthquake havoc they propose forth- 
with to consider the establishment of a well-equipped Seismo- 
logical station with a whole- time officer somewhere near the 
epicentre of the laot earthquake; 

(i) whether they will also set up such a Soismological station in the 
North-East of Assam close to the mountains? 

{j) whether they propose forthwith to undertake survey and investi- 
gations of the different likely parts of the country through the 
help of the Etvo s Torison- Balance in order to find out what 
really lies below the alluvial soil in those regions; 

(*) whether there is already an Etvo’s Torison Balance in the Punjab 
Research Laboratory at Lahore; 

(l) whether some men have already been trained to work that 

Balance ; and 

(m) if so, whether some of those men are proposed to be employed to 

undertake the investigation of some spots with the help of 
that Balance? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Information is being collected and 
will be placed on the table of the House in due course. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Retirements in certain Cadres of the Posts and Telegraphs 

Department. 

161. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government be .pleased to state: 

(a) the total number of voluntary retirements; and 

(b) the total number of compulsory retirements of officials in the 

(i) Post Office and Railway Mail Service traffic; 

(ii) Offices of the Postmasters- General; and 
(hi) Telegraph Department traffic; 

during the period between April, 1932, and February, 1934? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Information has been called for and will be laid on 
Hie table in due course. 

Bridge over the River Narbada near Broach. 

162. Nawab Naharsingji Ishwarsingji: Arc Government aware that a 
now bridge over the river Narbada near Broach is under construction? 
If so, will Government be pleased to state when it is to be completed ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The Honourable Member presumably 
refers to the bridge being constructed by the Bombay Baroda and Centrjil 
India Railway Company. It is expected that it will be completed in 
1935 36. • 
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Amount^ paid to Governmeht by the !I^ailway Department as 
^ Customs Duty. 

163. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the amount which the Railway Department paid to Government as 
customs duty in the year 1932-33 ? 

(b) What amount has been provided for in the. "budget estimate for 
1934-36? 

(c) Under what demand was the sanction of the Legislative Assembly 
obtained ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) The amount of Customs duty on imported Railway 
Stores paid by the Railway Department in 1932-33 is about Rs. 13 lakhs. 

(6) and (c). Customs duty is initially debited along with other items 
to Stores suspense which is a sub-head under demand No. 12 — Open Line 
Works. It is not estimated separately. 

Import Duty on Exposed Cinematograph Films. 

164. Bao Bahadur H. 0 . Bajah: Will Government please state: 

(а) what amount of money they have returned to the importers of 

exposed films in the shape of rebate on the drawback on the 
exposed films since 1922 up to date; 

(б) what amount of net revenue they have retained after deducting 

the rebate on the exposed cinema films since 1922 up to date; 

(c) what amount of money they have received in the shape of gross 

import duty on the exposed cinema films since 1922 up to 
date; 

(d) what amount of revenue they have received in the shape of 

import duty oh raw cinema films since 1922 up to date; 

(e) what footage’ of raw films have been imported into the country 

from the United Kingdom and also from other foreign countries 
since the passing of the Ottawa Bill by the Central Legislature 
^ up to the end of 1933; 

(/) what amount of revenue they have received after the operatiem 
of the Ottawa Bill as import duty on the raw films imported 
from the United Kingdom and other foreign countries up to 
the end of 1933; 

(gf) how they propose to distinguish between the Feature and the 
Topical Films with respect to the footage in order to calculate 
the import duty according to the proposed alteration of the 
valuation of the imported exposed films; and 

{h) what amount of revenue they have received in the shape of 
income tax from the importing firms of the foreign exposed 
films as well as from the Indian Film Producing Companies ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: fa) to (d). A statement contain- 
ing so much of the desired information as is available is laid on the 
. table. ^ 

(c) and (/). A statement is laid on the table. 
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(g) The distinction between “Feature** and other films ^ follows the 
practice of the trade. 

(h) No information is available. 


(fl) to (d). Statement showing gross revenue, draw-hack and net revenue on exposed 
cinema film/i and grof(^ ^revenue on films, not exposed during the years 1931-3S 
and 1932-33 and ten^rrmriths April to January of 1933-3 


— 

1931-32. 

1032-33. 

1933-34 
(up to 
January). 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Gross Revenue on cinema films exposed 

6,29,166 

6,70,192 

7,66,143 

Amount of dfawback paid 

94,891 

1,13,767 

64,647 

Net revenue 

4,34,274 

6,62,436 

7,11,496 

Gross revenue on cinema films not 
exposed. 

2,34,009 

2,72,178 

2,96,622 


(e) and (/). Statement showing imports of ra%v films into British India during the 

Calendar year 1933. 



Quantity. 

li^stimated 

duty. 

- 

Length in 
feet. 

«v 

Rs. 

From United Kingdom ...... 

6,762,980 

38,330 

,» Germany . . . • . 

16,767,437 

1,81,828 

• Belgium ........ 

6,019.160 

44,301 

»$ United States of America 

4,925,348 

57,690 

>» Other foreign countries 

689,872 

3,496 


33,064,806 

3,26,646 


Assistant Station Masters sent to the Railway Sciwol of 
Transportation, Chandausi, for Training, from the Dinapur 
Division of the East Indian Railway. 

165. Mr. H. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government please state the 
number of the Assistant Station Masters who have been sent to the Rail- 
way School** of Transportation, Chandausi, for training, from the Dinapur 
Division of the East Indian Railway and how many of them are (i) 
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Bengalis, domiciled in Bihar and f>i8sa^. (ii) Bengalis, not domi- 
ciled in Bihar and Orissa, and liii) purely the residents of Bihar and 
Orissa? 

(6) Do Govciiimcnt propose to see that the legitimate claims of Biharis 
are n6t overlooked when the Assistant Station Masters are sent for train- 
ing to that School? 

(c) Are they prepared to consider the desirability of fixing a percentage 
for Biharis ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. P. B. Ran: (a) Government have no information. 

(/)) and (c). The question of selecting people for training is one within 
the c*(mipetencc of the railway administration. Government are not pre- 
pared lo fix a percentage for inhabitants of any particular province. 

Memorial from the Members of the Delhi j?a’-Royal Family 
RESIDING IN Lucknow. 

166. Mr, M, Maswood Ahmad; (a) Is it a fact that the members of 
the Delhi ex-Eoyal family, residing in Tiiicknow, submitted a memorial tr 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India on the 25th 
November, 1933? 

(b) Will Government please state whether it is a fact that they have 
not granted any stipend to these members of the Delhi ejc-Royal family 
out of the interest of Rs. 38,000 invested for such purpose by the Viziers 
of Oudh in the shape of cash and landed property? If so, why? 

(«) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state what action has been taken on the memorial? If nc 
action has yet been taken, when is it likely to be taken? 

(d) Do Government propose to lay a copy of the memorial referred tc 
in part (a) above on the table of the House? If not, why not? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: With your permission, Sir, I will answer qiics 
tions Nos. 166 — 169 together. The information is being collected and wil 
be laid on the table in due course. 

I ■ 

Facilities fob the Education of the Childben of the Membebs of 

, THE PeLHI Fx-JlOYAL FAMILY BESIDmO IN LuCKNOW. 

0 

fl67. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased t< 
state : 

(i) whether they have provided any facilities for the education o 

the children of the members of the Delhi ex-Royal family 
residing in Lucknow; if so, what; 

(ii) whether any scholarships are granted tc these children for thei 

education; if not, why not? 

Representation in the Legislative Assembly and the Unite 

riOVlFCTS iFGHIAmV]® CCUNCIL ICR 1BE MEMBERS OF THE DELE 

E.i:-RoYAL Family residing in Lucknow. 

tl68. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government please state wh< 
ther they have ever considered the question of giving representation i 
the Legislative Assembly and €be United Provinces Lefflslative Counc: 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 166. 
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to the members of' the DeUfL ecc-Eoyal family, residing in Lucknow? If 
so, with what result? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) t.bove be in the negative, do they now 
propose to consider this question with a view to bringing it to the 
notice of the Secretary of State for India and the Joint Select Committee 
of the Parliament? if not, why not? 

EmpTjOyment tn Government Service of the Members of the 
Delhi aa-Royal FAMn.Y residing in Lucknow. 

1109. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government please state whe- 
ther any facilities exist for the employment in Government service of the 
members of the Delhi rsc-Royal family, residing in Lucknow? Tf so, what 
are those facilities? ‘ 

Promotions in the Clerical Establishment of the Government of 
India Press, New Delhi. 

170. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad! {a) Arc Government aware that the 
gradation list is not followed in the Government of India Press, New 
Delhif in making promotions in the clerical establishment? 

(h) Is it a fact that whenever promotions in the clerical establishment 
are concerned, a so-called seniority list is prepared and are Government 
aware that this leads to favouritism and partisanship in the matter of 
promotions ? 

(c) Will Government please lay on the table of the House a copy of ’ 
(i) the gradation list of the clerical establishment, (ii) seniority list of 
lower grade clerks and assistant computers, and (iii) seniority list of upper 
grade clerks and computers, as they stood on the 1st of April, 198B ? 

(d) Will Government ploase state whether the Controller of Printing 
and Stationery scrutinised the seniority lists sent to him by the Manager 
with his proposals for promotion and satisfied himself as to the correct- 
ness of the relative positions of the names therein, before issuing orders 
regarding promotions ? 

(g) Tf not, do Government propose to direct the Controller of Printing 
and Stationery to examine , the seniority lists sent by the^ Manager, fix 
the seniority of the clerks and computers correctly and '"give any inen 
who have been overlooked, a trial in the higher grades, Tbefore confirming 
the men who have been promoted and who are now on probation? If 
not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a), (h) and (c). No. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) Does not arise. 

Withdrawal op the Recognition iROM the Great Indian Peninsula 

Railway Workers’ Union. 

171. Mr. S. G. Jog: Are Government aware that the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway administration have withdrawn the recognition 
accorded to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Workers’ Union ? If so, 
what are the grounds for such withdrawal?- 


fFor answer to this question, «ec answer to question No. 16^. 
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Ito. P. B. Bau: Yes. Government und#stand tha't the Agent is of 
opinion that the spirit in which the operations of the Union executive are 
conceived render it unsuitable for him to accept tlie Union as representing 

the staff. 


Bad Smell coming out ojf the Sugar MiUi in Begamabad in the 

Meerut District. - 

172. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Are Government aware that from the Modi 

Sugar Mill in Begamabad in the Meerut District a very nasty smell is given 
out, causing great inconvenience to the workers of the mill and even to the 
passengers travelling by the North Western Bail way ? 

(5) What steps, if any, do Government propose to take to remove this 
long-felt nuisance ? 

(c) If Government have no information on the point, do they propose 
to make inquiry though the District Magistrate or the Factory Inspector ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Government have no information. 

(b) and (c). The Honourablo Member is referred to section 9 (a) of the 
Indian Factories Act, 1911, and the rules made by the Government of the 
United Provinces which provide for the maintenance of factories in a 
clean and sanitary condition. The matter is one for which the provincial 
autliorities are primarily responsible and the Government of India do not 
propose to interfere. 

w 

Examination for Recruitment to the Upper Division held by the 
Deputy Accountant General, Posts and Tet^egraphs, Delhi. 

173. Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (a) Is it a fact that a competitive 
examination for recruitment to the upper division was held by the Deputy 
Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, Delhi, in October, 1928? 

, (6) Is it a fact that none of the candidates, 'who were successful as 
a result of the e^mination,'^ave yet been substantively provided forj* 

(c) Is it a fact that a certain number of lower division clerks, who 
joined service after the said examination and qualified for upper division 
through the departmental examination as late as 1932, are going to be 
confirmed prior to those referred to in part (6)? 

(d) Is it not a fact that lower division clerks, who joined service 
later and qualified for upper division through departmental examination 
later, will be confirmed earliey than those who passed a competitive 
examination before them and have longer service in the upper division? 
If so, what steps do Government propose to take to redress the grievances 
of the latter ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: With your permission. Sir, I will 
deal with question^ Nos. 173 and 174 together. 

Enquiry is being made and complete replies will be laid on the table 
in due course. 
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Upper Division Seniority in the Office of the Accountant 
General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

tl74. Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. Jagat Prasad,, 
as Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, determined the upper 
division seniority among direct recruits according to the length of service 
(both in the upper and the lower divisions)? 

(b) Is it a fact that in contravention of the provisions of Article 16’ 
of the Audit Code, Mr. A. Vaneshwar, while officiating as Accountant 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, reversed Mr. Jagat Prasad’s decision 
without referring it to the Auditor General? If so, do Government propose 
to cancel Mr. Vanesliwar’s order and refix the upper division seniority, if 

necessary, according to the terms of the competitive examination contained 
in the prospectus, and thej* provisions of paragraph 90 of the Manual of 
Standing Orders ? 

Muslims, Europeans ant3 other Non-Muslims in certain Cadres of 
the North Western Railv^ay. 

176. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) WilU .Government be 
pleased to state the number of Muslims, Europeans and other non- 
Muslinjs in the following cadres on the North Western Railway : 

(i) Traffic Inspectors, 

(ii) Station Masters in Grade II, III, IV, V, VI and VIT, 

(iii) Assistant Station Masters in Grade II, III, IV and V, and 

(iv) Assistant Controllers? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state the number of vacancies that 
occurred in the cadres referred to in part (a) above during the years 1931, 
1932 and 1933, and also state how many Muslims were recruited in each 
cadre in those vacancies? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the number of Muslims at 
present on the waiting lists for appointment in the cadres referred to 
above ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the number of Muslims at present holding some 
of the above appointments is going shortly to bo reduced? If so, why? 

Mr. P. B. Rau: (a) The information available will he found in Volume 
HI of Mr. Hassan’s report on the representation of Muslima and oilier 
minority communities in the subordinate ^railway services, a copy of which 
is already in the Library of the House. 

(h) to {d). Government have no information. The collection of the 
information required will involve a considerable amount of labour which 
Government do not consider lihely to be justified by the results. 

Reduction in the Scales of Subordinaths on the North Western 

Railway. 

176 Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Is it a fact that the scales 
of the senior and junior subordinates on the North Western Railway have- 
been reduced? 


'or answer to this question, fee answer to qaestjon No. 173. 
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(6) Is it a fact that the reduction in these scales was effected when 
a few Indians were admitted to these services? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I am not aware of what reductions my Honourable 
friend refers to. Eevised scales of pay for new entrants to subordinate 
grades on the North Western Eailway arc still under preparation. The 
sciales to be fixed will not be based on racial considerations. 

Traffic Control in Khari Baoli and Nai Saie^k in Delhi. 

177, Bhagat Ohandi Mai Gola: (a) Are Government aware that one 
way traffic has been introduced in Khari Baoli and Nai Sarak at Delhi? 

(6) Arc Government aware that much incpnvenience is caused to the 
public by this arrangement, and vehicular traffic is made to travel long 
distances ? 

(c) Has tliis scheme been introduced to avoid accidents? 

(d) Will they kindly let this House know the number of accidents that 
occurred at those two, places last year? 

(e) Will Government kindly state what steps they propose to take for 
removing the inconvenience caused to public ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have made enquiries of the Delhi 
Administration and will lay a reply on the table in due course. 

Claims received in the Pension Controller’s Office under Different 
Rbcomendations of the War Pensions Committee. 

17S. Mr. S. G. Jog: Will Government be pleased to lay a statement 
on the table showing: 

(i) the number of claims received in the Pension Controller’s Office 

under different Recommendations of the War Pensions Com- 
mittee ; 

(ii) the number of claims sanctioned by the Pension Controller; 

(iii) the number of claims rejected by him; 

' (iv) the number of claims referred to the Government of India, or 
to the Military Accountant General, and how many refer^ 
enccs have since been disposed of and in what way; 

* jk 

(v) how many references are still under consideration; and 

(vi) how many references are made to the Secretary of State and 

under what Recommend ati ons ? 

Mr. G. B. P. Tottenham: I am not able as yet to answer the Honourable 
Member but will lay a reply oa the table in due course. 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

179. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) With reference to their answer to unstarred 
question No. 327, of the 14th December, 1933, laid on the table on the 
SOth January, 1934, upholding the view of the Deputy Controller of 
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Military Pensions, vide part (/) of their answer, will Government be pleased 
to state whether it js a fact that the Pension Controller, either on his 
own initiative, or under instructions issued from higher authorities, has 
been taking the discharge certificate, or such other evidence as exists on 
their record, to bo unreliable for the purposes of discharging the onus 
accepted by them under the first part of Recommendation No. XII, 
stated in bracket (If there is any evidence on record to show that a man 
was discharged on medical grounds or that he was treated in a hospital 
(luring the War for a disability from which he is now suffering or from 
something that can be^Jogically connected with that disability, the onus 
should lie on Government to show that he should not receive a pension) ? 

(6) In view of Government’s answer to part (d) of the question stating 
“the fresh boards do not, however, question the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the previous boards”, is'^it under instructions from the Government 
of India, or is it on the initiative of the Pension Controller himself that they 
iwe taking an “adverse, presumption” that the individuals of the category 
rcferrG(i^,to in the question were not suffei’ing from a pensionable disability, 
cither under the “percentage method” of the 1922 rules or under the 
“degree method” of 1915 rules? 

(c) In what way is Rccoinmendation No. XIIT — given here within 
brackets (No adverse presumption should be raised against an applicant 
owing to the loss or failure to produce records, whicli, according to the 
rule, should be permanently retained) — ^being given effect to by Govern- 
ment, or by the Pension Controller, when the claims or appeals are rejected 
for want of evidence, vidr their answer to part (/)? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: Questions Nos. 179, 180 and 181 are being 
examined and a reply will be laid on the table as soon as possil)lo. 

! 

Disability Pension to Mhataby Eotloyees invalided during the 

Great War. 

tlSO. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to. state whether 
claims to family pensions, in which the cause of death ‘was certified 
by medical officers, attending on the death in military hospitals as 
genuinely attributable to “military service” were referre^d to tlu'. Govern- 
ment of lndia and the Government of India disagreeing with the decision 
of the medical officer, disallowed family pension to the widows and mothers 
of the deceased individuals ? If so, why ? 

(h) Do not such claims fall within the competence of the Deputy Con- 
troller of Military Pensions under Recommendation No. V read witli Recom- 
mendations Nos. Ill and TV of the War Pensions Committee ? 

(c) What probable time will the decision of the Government of India 
nn references made by the subordinate offices ip such cases as mentioned 
in part (a) above take, in the liglit of thp Recommendation of the War 
Pensions Committee? 

(d) Will Government please state the date on which unstarred question 

No. 328 of the 14th December, 1933 has been replied to? If the reply is 
not laid on the table yet, will Government be pleased to state when the 
same should be expected? - 

.+Fbr answer to this question, see answer to question No. 179. 
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DisABmmr Pension to Military Employees invauded dttbino the 

Great War. 

•W 

il81. Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state whethe 
a disability pension, in the case of individuals who refused to undergo ai 
operation was inadmissible under the 1915 rules ? If so, will they please la^ 
on the table a copy of the particular paragraph bearing on the point? 

(b) Is it a fact that deaths, occurring in the course of operations, are 
and have been regarded as “not attributable tcr^military service*' and con 
sequently inadmissible for family pensions? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state to what extent they are per^ 
pared to act up to their orders on Eecommendation No. X of the War 
Pensions Committee in allowing disability clement of pension as against the 
spirit of the Memorandum of Instructions to* Army Department letter No. 
A/49484-l(A.G.14), dated the 25th November, 1929, in which Government 
arc said to have taken the view that they arc not responsible to provide 
pension to the individuals of the category mentioned in part (a) above? 

(d) Has the Memorandum mentioned in part (c) been given retrospective 
effect in the case of claims which arose during the War ? If so, what is the 
authority for giving adverse retrospective effect? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Deputy Controller of Military Pensions has 
held in his letter No. G/6885 the view that a disability, uncorroborated by 
any documentary evidence as to where it was contracted, cannot be pre- 
sumed as having been contracted on field or foreign service? Is it in con- 
formity with the Eecornmendations of the War Pensions Committee, 
Nos. XII and XIII, in the case of even those individuals whose discharge 
certificate shows that they were invalided from the field service and dis- 
charged by medical boards? 

Disability Pension to Militaby Employees invalided duking the 

Great War. 

182. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if they 
havfe* recently ' decided that in the case of individuals of about 29 years 
of service, invalided from field, and discharged as “unfit**, the unfitness 
b;eing nomenclatu;*^ as “old age** by the invaliding board, a disability 
pension is inadmissible under Eecommendation No. V of the War Pensions 
Committee ? • 

(b) Are they aware that in the United Kingdom “debility" is a pension- 
able disease, and there are thousands of awards for it? 

(c) Have not there been cases in which the same conditions, as in “old 
age** might appear on account of certain diseases, over-exertion, or on 
account of one*s being exposed to hunger, privation, etc. ? 

Mr. G. R. P. TottenlXam: (a) and (b). There has been no recent 
decision .such as is referred to. '“Old age** and “debility** are not recog- 
nised as diseases, and these terms may not be used by invaliding boards. 

(c) Government are not aware of any such case. In assessing disabili- 
ties, however, medical boards invariably take into account the medical 
aspects of all conditions of service. 

■ ■■■■ - ir^ ^ ~ - -- — ' 

tFor Answer to this question, see answer to question No. 179. 
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Fixation of Pay and Allowances in the Posts and Telegraphs 

Department. 

‘183.'>Bai ’Bahadur Lala ^Brij ..Kidiora: Will Government please 
state who is responsible for the fixation of pay and allowances, and to 
see that they have been correctly fixed according to the Fundamental 
Buies in the Posts and Telegraphs Department? 

Sir Thomas Byan: Questions Nos. 183, 184 and 185 arc dealt with 
together. Presumably- these refer to the pay and allowances of individual 
(lovernment servants. 

The Honourable Member is referred to Articles 17 and 18 of the Civil 
Account Code, Volume I. 'The various officers of the Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Department who are authorised to draw bills either on their 
own behalf or on that of the staff, are primarily responsible for the correct- 
ness of the pay and allowances claimed, with reference to the Fundamental 
Buies and other orders of competent authorities. The amounts claimed 
are checked in the audit offices to see that they arc admissible and amounts 
found to be overcharged are disallowed. The duties of Postmasters- 
General in this respect are those of a countersigning or appellate authority. 

Fixation of Pay and Allowances in the Posts and Telegraphs 

Department. 

fl84. Bal Bahadur Lala Bri] Kishore: Will Government be pleascid to 
state the duties and responsibilities of Postmasters- General, and Audit 
Officers in respect of fixation of pay and allowances of the employees of 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department? 

Enforcement of the Fundamental and Supplementary Rules, etc. 

IN the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

1185. Bai Bahadur Lala* Bri] Kishore: Will Government idoasc state 
who is responsible for the enforcement of the Fundamental and Supplemen- 
tary Rules and other orders of the Government of India in the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department? 

THE GENERAL BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS— cotitd. ’ 

Second Stage— cow/rf. 

Demand No. 23 — ^Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department (including 

Working Expenses) — contd. 

Mr:' President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now resume consideration of the Demands for Grants. 

Compensatory Allowance for Lower Division Clrrhs and Sorters. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan, Rural): Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)’ he reduced by Rs. 100.” 

, Compensatory allowance in some shape or other is paid to all classes 
of Postal and E. M. S. employees including clerks in the selection 

tFop answer to this question, afswer to question No. 183. 

B 
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grade and ordinary time-scaie, postmen, head postmen, overseers and 
menial staff employed in certain costly or unhealthy localities and non- 
family stations such as Karachi, Alipur-Duars, Assam, Frontier outposts, 
etc. In some of these localities, the local allowances sanctioned by Local 
Governments are on a much higher scale than those sanctioned for Postal 
and It. M. S. employees and I understand that, the question of equalising 
the compensatory allowances for the Postal and E. M. S. staff with the local 
allowances sanctioned for the Local Government staff is still under con- 
sideration of the Director-General who is in correspondence with the 
Finance Department on the subject. I would request him to expedite 
the decision of this long-standing question.-^ The point that I raise now, 
however, is to bring to the notice of the Government the hard lot of the 
low(r division (derks who have been denied any compensatory allowance 
whatsoever in localities where all the other classes of employees are getting 
such allowance. The matter being referred to the Director-General by 
the All-India Postal and R. M. S. Union, the latter was informed as 
follows : 

“Under the exi.sting orders of the Government of India, the grant of compensatory 
allowaiico or special pay is permissible to officials on the ordinary clerical time-scales 
of pay in certain specified localities, hut that those orders are not applicable in the 
cas(* of lower division clerks who are being employed in those localities. The latter 
will not, therefore, he entitled to draw compensatory allowance or special pay unless 
specific orders of the Governor General in Council are issued in respect of any parti- 
cular <‘ase or cases.” 

The Director-General, I understand, is not prepared to move the 
Government of India in the matter in view of the present financial 
stringency. The claim of the lower division clerks to compensatory 
allowance, howevt^r, is tts strong and legitimate as possible and even tlu^ 
Director-Gonoral has not refuted it. I personally believe that if there 
is any case for a special allowance, it applies much more in the case of 
lower (ji vision clerks who are the poorest paid in the service than others 
who draw bigger allowance's and who can afford to pay to a certain extent 
from their salary. The Government liave decided to introduce 33 per cent, 
lower tlivision (*lerks in the Postal and Eailway Mail Service, who perform 
rnoSt important and responsible clerical duties, — there is hardly any differ- 
ence whatsoever between them and the ordinary time-scale clerks in so 
far as duties and responsibilities and educational attainments are concerned. 
They even officiate in leave vacancies of the ordinary time-scale clerks. 
Some of them were originally recniited for the upper division clencal 
appointments, but have been compelled to accept these lower division 
appointments on a much lower scale of pay, out of necessity. There are 
many graduates and undergraduates among them. It has been their mis- 
fortune to lose the chance of upper division clerical appointmenls 
due to the present financial stringency, but the Government an* 
getting from them more than the money’s worth and it will be an act 
of sheer injustice to deny them the compensatory allowance which is drawn 
by all other classes of employees employed at the same station. I, there- 
fore, appeal to the Government to take their case into their sympathetic 
consideration and to amend the existing orders so as to make them appli- 
cable to this hard pressed class of officials as soon as possible. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Cut motion 
moved : 

“That the demand under the "^ead 'Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)’ he reduced hy Ps. 100.” 
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Sir Thomas Kyan (Government of India : Nominated Official) : Sir, I 
fmd myself for once in some measure of sympathy with my Honourable 
friend, Afr. Mitra, because I think it is true that in some instances at 
least, perhaps in the most expensive stations or where the conditions of 
service for one reason or another ar© particularly arduous, there mav b© 
a case for doing something for the lower division clerks. But in dealing 
with all proposals for increase of expenditure in the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, I must have regard to the financial position of the Depart- 
ment as a whole, and it is unfortunately necessary for that reason to go 
glower in some directions than I might otherwise like to do. It is the 
case, as Mr. Mitra has explained, that I had declined to make any general 
recommendation to Government on behalf of tlic lower division clerks 
mainly for that reason. A subsidiary reason is that you cannot in fact 
argue merely from the circumstance thfit certain allowances are given to 
llio upper division clerks and say that a corresponding allowance even 
on a reduced scale, should be given to the lower division clerks, because 
the whole question of the neces.sity for the allowances even in the case 
of the higher paid clerks is at present under review. Moreover, even if 
there be a good case for giving some allowance to lower division clerks 
in certain circumstances, I am afraid this is not the only claim we shall 
have to consider. There are various things w^hich we should very much 
like to do for our staff and I am not certain that this is the claim that 
would require first consideration. 

Certain Honourable Members of this House have from time to time 
drawn attention of the Government by questions and otherwise to the 
unfortunate position as regards pensions of some of the lowest paid 
employees of the Department. The scale of pensions for inferior servants 
is undoubtedly a very low one and Government luivc, I think, more than 
emee recognised that the question of improving the pensions scale is one 
whicii must receive their consideration when circumstances permit. I am 
not at all certain that that case and other cases, which I need not now 

into, may not descrvi' coiisiderntion before the (piestion of improving 
the pay of the lower division clerks is taken up. I would mention that 
the lower division clerks are practically quite a recent introduction in the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department. It is a new class of employee and 
many of the present incumbents were promoted from the ranks of postmen 
and similar ranks Jmd have obtained substantial improvement in their 
position and in their emoluments by being promoted to the lower division 
S';*aJe. I must also say that I differ a little from Mr. Mitra in describing 
the duties and the functions of the lower division clerks. He says, they 
are made to perform the most important and responsible duties. That, 
of course, is not quite accurate, they are expected to perform the least 
important and the least responsible clerical duties. Perhaps I might also 
mention that the question of the actual duties on which these men are 
employed and the reasonableness of employing men of that type on such 
duties is one of the matters which will undoubtedly engage the attention 
of the Postal Enquiry Committee which is shortly to be appointed, and 
I ha\e no doubt that, in the course of that Committee’s investigations, 
the question of the adequacy of the remuneration, whether it should be 
pay, or special pay, of these men will be fully gone into. 

I think, Sir. I have said enough to show that our mind is not entirely 
closed on this question, but at the same time we cannot recognise that 
the time is ripe for admitting any general claim for improvement of their 

B 2 
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.emplumpnts. There are, however, a few, as 1 have said, exceptional cases 
at least which do require particular attention and that attention these 
cases are already receiving in consultation with the Heads of Circles. I 
.^pe that in view of the certainty that this matter w'ill be further reviewed, 
and that, as I say, our mind is not wholly closed in the matter will be 
of sufficient comfort! to the Honourable Member and that he will not think 
it necessary in the circumstances to press this motion to a division. 

Hr. S. 0. Mitra: In view of the reply of the Honourable Member, I 
beg leave of the House to withdraw my motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

lietrcnchmeyit policy adopted in the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 
Mr. 8. 0. Mitra: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

. /Sir, I am quoting a table compiled on the basis of Budget figures of 
1960-31 and 1934-85 which will show the extent to which the retrenchment 
has already been effected in the Post Office and the K. M. S. : 


No. of post offices abolished 497 

No. of R.M. S. Record offices abolished ..... 21 

No. of R.M. S. Sorting and Transit offices abolished ... 9 

No. of R. M. S. Sections abolished ..... .33 

No, of R. M. S. Sorters retrenched 468 

No. of Postmasters, clerks, etc., retrenched .... 1,898 

No. of Overseers and menials retrenched ..... 2,654 

No. of Postmen retrenched ....... 3,146 

No. of Inferior staff retrenched ...... 1,004 


9,170 


I have a grievous , complaint to make against the Department ia 
pressing that the post office in my own district town Noakhali, which had 
enjoyed the status of a head office since my infancy, was not exenipUd 
. from the effects of the deadly axing operation and has been degraded to 
' the status of a mere sub-office. 

Not only are post offices ^nd B. M. S. sections and record (feces 
being abolished, but departmental sub and branch offices are being rapidly 
converted into ei^tra-departmental branch offices, and, as a result of all 
these, a large number of clerks and sorters have already been discharged 
while yet in the prime of their youth and compelled to retire much before 
attaining the superannuating age of service. The postmen are bein^ 
rapidly replaced by extra-departmental delivery agents on a small fixed 
allowance, and, in order to speed up this process, the Postmaster-General, 

, Bengal and Assam Circle, has, it is understood, issued instructions to 
Divisional Superintendents and First Claes Postmasters on the following 
line : 

“As the retrenchment concessions will cease from the Ist April 1934 it is absobi^^b' 
pecessary in the interest of . thie officials retrenched that they should deipit their 
respective offices before Isl April 1934 so as to enable them to avail themselves of the 
’ retrenchment concessions. The Superintendent of Post Offices, R. M. S. and Ist clasj 
Postmasters are therefore requested that they should carry out the retrenchment of 
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personnel m all cadres (excepting the clerical cadre-Selection grade and Upper Division 
scales! directly on receipt “1 the appropriate orders from the Establishment Braiich of 
my office regarding the abolition of posts or reduction of poets to a lower status, 
strictly in accordance with Government orders copies of which are furnished to them”. 


And when Oipsar says “Do this” it is done. The effect of this order 
will be apparent from the fact reported to me from Burdwan that the 
Divisional Sui>erintenclent has issued i^ereinptoy orders compelling ten 
postmen with services ranging from 15 to 29 years only to demit office 
fioiii the 1st March, 1934, and it* is strongly apprehended that 80 or 90 
orticials with services ranging between one and ten years will be similarly 
trt*ated. Don’t tliink that the same drastic step is being taken every where 
only in my own Circle, but everywhere in India to throw’’ out junior postmen 
out of their jobs on the alleged ground of “consistently unsatisfactorv 
record of services”. Well, it is quite easy to give the dog a bad name 
l)i‘fore hanging it, as the adage goes, and considering that the “demotion” 
laisiness is going on witii lightening speed and no appeal is permitted up 
to the Director-General in sucli eiises, the fate of these unfortunate 
postmen is sealed. The ordinance rule, it will appear, has been extended 
filso to the Post Office. 


As for the clerical cadre, the instructions issued in thjD same letter 
Mio as follow’s: 


'As regards retrenchment in the clerical cadre (selection griides and upper division 
imic scale) the Superintendenl and first class Postmasters should, immediately on 
r-'coipt of requisite orders from the Establishment Branch of my office regarding the 
aliohtion of posts or the reduction of posts to a lower status, report whether there 
;ne any vacancies in the upper division time scale for absorption of the surplus official 
iinri. in case, (here are, none, should make definite recommendatituis as regards relrench- 
inciit of personnel in (his connection, treating all selection grade posts in the upper divi- 
Si'iii scale as forming one cadre for the purpose of retrenchment”. 

It will appear from the above instructions that the fate of the clerks 
will be hardly better. It must be noted that under the Director-Generars 
orders, the staff retrenched in one Division cannot be absorbed in vacancies 
in another, and, under this rule, the retrenched clerks will have no chance 
of being provided elsewliere. 

I shall now^ bring to the notice of the Govcruinent the sad lot of the 
Dead Letter Office staff. At the time wlien Mr. G. V. Dewoor, I.C.S., 
in edllaboration with Mr. T. P. Mukherjee, enquired into the time test 
for the Dead Letter Office, they were required to deal wdth unclaimed and 
nndeliverable articles of the letter mail, both w-ith and w’ithout address of 
die senders outside, and the linje allowance allowed for the average of 
Ijoth these kinds of articles in the revised time test recommended by him 
•nic'; accepted by Government was 2*5 minutes per article. However, under 
orders issued by the Director-General articles containing senders’ addresses 
outside have been taken out from the Dead Letter Offices and are being 
disposed of by Post Offices, and the Dead Letter Offilces have to deal with 
i^rticles which do not contain senders* addresses outside. I quote the 
following passage from the Bewoor Time Test to show that, his considered 
oi>iuion, the kind of articles now dealt with in the Dead Letter Offices viz., 
those without senders' addresses outside arc more difficult and take con- 
siderably more time in disposal : 

“Then there are articles which have to be returned to the senders and have the 
*^drlress of the senders noted outside. These do not take very long. It is articles 
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which have» to be opened in order to find the address of the sender, the articles which 
have to be redirected after consulting books of reference and vernacular article!) 
which are badly written and addressed that take really long time”. 

Sonic of the articles of the latter description even take as much as 15 
minutes according to Mr. Bewoor, and it is, therefore, as plain as daylight 
that the time allowance of 2*6 minutes allotted by him on the average 
of the simpler and more complex kind of articles is entirely inadequate 
for the more complex and difficult work that is now done by the Dead 
Letter Office staff. IMio All-Tiidia Postal and B. M. S. Union suggested 
that the time allowance should be increased to 3*5 minutes, while the 
Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam Circle, wanted it to bi. increased 
to three minutes, but both these suggestions have been turned by the 
Direction with the result that heavy retrenchment of personnel in tho 
Madras and Calcutta D. L. O. s involving that of officials with even 25 or 
less years service has been ordered on the basis of this defective and inade- 
quate time-test and in consequence of the segregation of the D. L. O.’s 
from tho Postmaster-General’s offices, of which they were until recently 
parts and parcel, and, the Director-General’s orders restricting the absorj)- 
tion of tho retrenched staff in vacancies in other units, these unfortunate 
men cannot bo provided in any place under the sun. The drastic and 
unjustified retrenchment is not only a source of extreme hardship to tlic 
D. L. O. staff, but this will also he detrimental to public interests as 
it will lower the efficiency of the D. L. O.'s in India which, as the follow- 
ing quotations from an expert article published in the Siatesman, dated tho 
17th October, 1933, will show, are rendering most valuable service to the 
public with marvellous ingenuity and skill and honesty: 

‘‘A record for deciphering an almost meaningless address.” 

“In this way thousands of rnpees aro collected annually at the Dead Letter Otrui* 
through the medium of which, however, most of the money is returned to the sciulers 
whoso identity may be ascertained on opening tho packets”. 

There is another point' which I want to bring to the notice of the 
Government. Under tlu^ Diroctor-Geiuu’ars orders all vacancies in the, 
gazetted rank have been permanently filled up, but a ban has been 
iifiposed on the filling up of the non-gazetted appointments, including 
selection grades and ordinary clerical time-scales, with the result thqjf the 
present incumbents in those posts, being only provisionally appointed, 
cannot avail of the jirivi leges and ccuncessions enjoyed by perm«anent 
officials oven in case of dire necessity. There is absolutely no justificalion 
for this differential treatment, and, in the name of justice and fairplay, 
I strongly urge that the ban of non-gazetted appointments should be lifted 
at once and the present incumbents in such vacancies should be confirmed 
immediately While the Department is showing an excess of zeal 
carrying retrenchment in the subordinate ranks of the Post Office and 
B. M. B. they are not showing any inclination to curtail the extravagance 
in the Telegraph Engineering branch which is very much overstaffed with 
highly paid officers who have hardly been able to give a good account of 
themselves, as the huge waste of stock materials purchased by the Depart- 
ment involving loss of lakhs of the tax-payer’s money clearly indicates. 
There has also been only a tinkering retrenchment in the higher appoint- 
ments and very few of the higher posts carrying high salaries, whose 
number is legion in the Department, have been retrenched. What is 
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more objectionable, if not reprehensible, is that some of the higher 
appointments, previously retrenched, according to the recommendations 
of the Posts and Telegraphs RetiH?nchment Sub-Committee and under 
pressure from this House, are being revived, one after another, under' 
different names. To cite an instance, one post of Deputy Director-Geuerat 
was abolished, as recommended by the Retrenchment Sub -Committee, bui 
from last January it has been resurrected under the name of Deputy - 
Director-General, Finance, on a salary of Rs. 1,750 a month. Well, there 
is already a Financial Adviser who draws a fat salary, and it is ludicrous 
to create another high ])ost to assist liiin. His ])rodei’(?ssor managed his 
work without the assistance of a Deputy Director-General, Finance, and 
be should also be able to do his work quite dffifciently without any other 
highly paid assistant to lighten his w'ork, if ho does not mind exerting 
himself strenuously, specially in these hard days when every official is 
overworked. An additional post of Assistant i^iroctor-Geiieral has also 
been created in tlie Dircctor-Generars Onioe. One would wonder if the 
Government are desirous of compensating f('»r Uie loss of (dficiency caused 
by drastic retrenchment in the manipulative staff in tlie Post Ollice and 
R. M. S. by proportionately increasing the officers’ staff. The cost incurred 
by I he creation (jf lliese two posts would liave savt'd exactly a hundred poor 
subordinates from retrenchment. 1 find another amusing and unintelli- 
gible feature in tlie Government’s policy from the Ifiidget figures for 1080-Bl 
and 193B-B4. While retnuudinKUit is being effi'cted with a vengeance in 
the Post Office and R. M. S., the staff in the Posts and Teh'graphs Audit 
Otfic.es, instead of any reduction, was increas(‘(l by 81 as the following 
figur(*s will show: 

1930-31. 1933-34. 


iNo. of Officers . . . 17 Xo. of Officers. . . . 17 

No. of subordinate officers . 82 No. of subordinate officers 89 

No. of clerks 2,061 No. of clerks .... 2,23:i 

It will thus appear that the staff in the Audit Offices was considerably 
increased by 179 additional hands. T w’onder, what explanation the Govern- 
ment have to offer for this increase in expenditure in the Posts and 
Telegraphs Audit which is met from the revenues of the Department. Do 
they expect, that, by strengthening the officers' and audit staff, they will 
be able to restore the financial equilibrium and arrest inefficicincy caused 
by heavy retrenchment in the manipulative staff? The id(*a is ridiculous. 
If the retrenchment measures are putting additional strain on the audit, 
they are all the more adding to the burden of the Accounts Branches in 
the Post Office, but no attention is being paid tnl their grievances. 

I would request the Honourable Member in charge of Industries and 
Labour and the Director-General to explain all the points I have raised 
and also to set matters right with broadminded sympathy. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Cut motion 
moved : 

“That the demand under tlie head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Mr Muhammad Azhax Ali (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions : 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, nothing can be more unjust than the manner 
in which, if accepted, retrenchment in the Telegraph Branch is or will 
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be carried out under the recommendations of the Telegraph Establishment 
Enquiry Committee, presided over by the Financial Adviser, Posts and 
Telegraplis. Tlie recommendations are for tlie reduction of 757 telegra- 
phists and 142 telegraph masters, which work out to a ratio of 45 per 
cent and 55 per cent to their respective cadres as a whole, whereas, only 
eight officers are recommended for retrenchment against an army of 
approximately 800, or one per cent of the entire strength. Imagine the 
justice and etiuity that must have been actuating the assessors on this 
Committee. Am 1 to understand that the mandate before the Committee 
was that they must restrict themselves entirely in their slaughter 
only of the subordinate element and hands off the officers? Abiding 
strictly by this mandate, they applied the guillotine only to that class of 
officer who is virtually the telegraph master, promoted to the grade of 
Ileputy Superintendent, Superintendent, Deputy Postmaster General, 
Chief Superintendent and Assistant Deputy Director General, who are 
merely transformed into one or the other of these high-sounding designa- 
tions, without anything substantial to recommend them for promotion, 
otJier than the \i(i-Bap system — a sort of gift in reality vested witli the 
Diiection of the Posts and Telegraphs, which in the end is a source of 
n\iserv to the tax-payer, who is penalised in the process foisted on him by 
paying for a body of well paid and well provided officers. I demand of 
the Government to stat(» clearly how many officers are, or will be, 
rotrenclied from the gazetted ranks who entered service in that ])arlicular 
cadre when dir(H5tly initiated into the service, as differentiated from this 
Ma^Bap creation referred to. 

Tile n^asous for rotrenchiiKUit stressed by this learned Coinrnitleo was 
falling off in traffic and that the number of telegrams had greatly depre- 
ciated nowadays; lienee the reduction proportionately in personnel is 
ic'cornmended. Now, what is the plea not to ndrench as many officers 
who are already in excess in the same porportions affecting the telegraphists 
and telegraph masters, where almost one half is considered surplus tc the 
requirements on very considered figures and logic? What logic prevails 
with the officers to save their skin? Is this not fomenting class war-fare? 
If not, w'hat is it? 

Coming to amalgamation, what do you mean by amalgamation when 
you have a Director and a Postmaster General in a Circle stationed at head- 
quarters? How are they amalgamated with one another? Is it not roalK 
the fact that one minds the business on the telegraph side, while the 

other on tlie postal side? Is it not right and proper to say, One is 

P.M.G., Post Offices, and the other is P.M.G., Telegraph Offices of the 

Cirede? That the one cannot do without the other, as their training 

and outlook are entirely divergent from one another, that their vocational 
attributes, if any, entirely differ? One is an engineer, the other is any- 
thing but that;' and wlien you merge one with the other or both together, 
you liave flesh and fisli to combine, and the mixture becomes, naturally, 
obnoxious, and failures, therefore, occur in the Circle administration, as 
Post Masters General cannot exceed their own sphere of enlightenment. 

It surpasses my intelligence and imagination, and T am sure it will surpass 
the intelligence of this House even, to comprehend how a telegraph officer 
can take over Post Master Generalship of a Circle who, till then, was cither 
planting posts or assembling telegraph apparatus. How can he ever prove 
a success? Was it ever so before tlie amalgamation? T say, no. Whj'' 
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m? This is where you fail and fundamentally initiate the theme for your 
losses. You cannot tell me or prove to this House that your such officials 
are supermen. He is no more than any one else. He cannot presume to 
do more than he knows, and in some cases, where P. M. G. *b are recruited 
from postal clerks, what will be the result you can attain with such a 
prototype ? 

Coming now to retrenchment, 1 ask, what have you done in regard to 
the 33 items set out at pages 125 and 126 of the Iletrcnchment Advisory 
Sub-Committee’s report on retrenchment, presided over by Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir in 1931, who, in unambiguous terms, condemns one of such items 
as needless luxury, whereas the others, he suggests, ought to be investigated 
and material retrenchment effected as they offered ample scope for economy 
in various directions? Wliat have you done in this respect? Have you 
first effected every possible saving under thesti 33 items before you liad 
resorted to empanelling the so-called Retrenchment Committee? If not, 
why not? 

Now, Sir, the Committee, known as the Varma Committee, recommends 
ihe creation of a Deputy Director-General of Inspections on Rs. 30,000 
annually. This august body, by this one suggestion, goes against the 
j)rinciple of ictrencliment. I suggest a non-official and official Committee 
lo go into the question of retrenchment on a fair and equitable basis and 
not merely delves in class warfare as suggested in that report, that no 
special indulgence should be allowed for officers — general or subordinate — 
and do away thereby with the surplus, wluireas, under tlie Varma scheme, 
you will be left willi all the generals, after the fashion of the Mexican 
Army I Retrenchment, if it is to be retrenchment, should be carried out 
from top to bottom on a pari pasnu basis. I suggest, therefore, that the 
report is no report at all, although it has cost tlie Exchequer Rs. 33,126-2-0 
to give the Committee the pleasure of a joy-ride; the results are not 
commensurate even with the expenditure incurred. 

Sir, I will now discuss the British Post Office as compared with the 
Indian Post Office. How' is it that, although identical conditions throughout 
prevail iu both countries for the last five years — depression in both coun- 
tries I mean, — still the results have been so different and so divergent? 
One succeeds in amassing profits, whilst India fails, and, in one case, to the 
tune of 1,51 lakhs. The profits in England have veered round ten million 
pounds annually for the last five years, and the last Budget produced over 
eleven million pounds. Sir, there is only one answer. We are burdened 
with highly paid officers compared with the officials of the British Post 
Office, and the sooner wi' draw inspiration from there, the lietter f(jr this 
(country. The whole structure in India wants reformation and purging out 
of its evils, and the sooner this is done, the better for the tax-payer. Only 
then you will bo able to improve matters out here. Sir, the so-called 
relief mentioned in the current Budget is not satisfactory. Neither the 
inducements in the postal nor telegraph side, as devised, are real relief to 
the masses, and they shall suffer, particularly on the postal side, with 
regard to understampage due to not being able to differentiate between the 
weight of \ and one tola and pay the usual penalty; the post office readily 
exacts for understampage. With these remarks; T support the motion. 

Mr. M. MaswMd Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa 
Muhammadan) : Sir, in this connection I want to make a few" observations. 
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I find from the Keport that in the year 1932 the number of departmental 
offices has been reduced, while the number of extra departmental post 
offices has been increased. This really causes a great trouble to the public* 
In the extra departmental post offices, the working hours are much less 
than those in the departmental postal offices^ and invariably in these offices 
.some school masters, station masters and such other people are employed, 
ana naturally they do their duties in these extra departmental offices as 
additional duties after doing their own work elsewhere, and they get very 
little time to devote to these extra departmental offices. The result is that 
the public in the areas served by the extra departmental post offices suffer 
very considerably. Sonudiincs they require stamps and other things like 
money or(h*r fonns, and so forth, and they cannot get their requirements 
easily, because the peoj)le in charge of these extra departmental offices are 
not whole-time servants like the i)ost-masters in the departmental offices 
who work from, say, 10 to 4 every day except perhaps on Sundays and 
other speciffed holidays. Therefore, the public in the areas served by the 
extra departmental offices are put to very great inconvenience, and so 
J want to urge upon tlie Government that the number of extra depart- 
rneiilal offices should not be multiplied needlessly in place of departmental 
offices. Only in areas where tlic receipts are getting smaller, there the 
nuinhcr of departmc'iital post offices can he reduced and in their plact', 
extra departmental offices substituted. 1 trust the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Department wdll give this matter his serious 
consideration. 

With regard to the Dead Letter Office, the duties performed by this office 
are very important. Tlioy have to deal with letters on which addresses are 
not correctly written, they are required to open some of the letters and find 
out who the addressee is, who the sender is and what the contents are. 
WV find that, in the year 1932, in the articles opened, cheques, currency 
notes, bills of exchange, eoins and other valuable things w^ere discovered 
aggregating to the nominal value of over 5-2/3 lakhs of rupees and, there- 
fore, sufficicni time should be given to the employees w’orking in this 
branch, so that they may be able to discharge their duties more efficiently 
in the interest of the public, because, if they get more time, they wU] be 
able to read through the letters more carefully and see as to who is the 
sender, who is the addressee, and so on, and re-direct the letters to tbe 
proper person. . 

With regard to retrenchment, I want to point out to Gtovernment that 
people, who have been retrenched as a result of the economy campaign, 
should be provided for in the first instance, just as is done in "the Eailway 
and other Departments. These Departments have issued certain Circulars 
iinpressing upon heads of Departments the necessity of giving preference to 
retrenched men. Government should adopt that policy, and I trust my 
Honourable friend in charge of the Department will give hi^ serious consi- 
deration to all the points I have made in this connection. 

Mr N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-official) : Sir, I would like to say a 
few words on this subject. The first remark I wish to make is that I 
do not approve of the ipolicy of retrenchment at all. I quite realise that 
we are passing through a period of depression, but I feel that we cannot 
get over this depression by retrenchment of the staff or by reducing 
certain number of tlie post offices. I find from the report during the year 
for which the latest report is presented, the number of rural post offices 
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has gone down by nearly 300. I feel that the policy, which ^he Govern 
ment of India are following in reducing the number of post offices in 
rural areas, is a wrong policy. In the first place, the post office, I quite 
realise, is considered to be a business concern. It may be a business 
concern, but let the Government of India remember that if there is a loss 
in this business concern, everybody has to bear that loss. It is not only 
those people who live in cities that bear this loss, but this loss is made good 
by all people. I would, therefore, suggest that, on account of the losses 
which tile Department makes', it is wrong to close down post offices in 
rural areas. On the other hand, I would advocate the policy of opening 
more and more post offices in rural areas .... 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and 
Labour) ; And losing more and more money. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: You are not losing money in rural post 
oilices; you are losing money on the telegraph side. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: In the first place, it is not very easy to find out 
which offices lose more money; it is not very easy to go into the question 
of accounting. Moreover, even if some ipost offices show a loss today, we 
must consider which branch of the post office work is likely to be developed 
in the fiitun*. Let us all remember that India does not live in cities .... 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudallai (Madras City : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Labour lives in cities. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I say that India lives in villages. I, therefore, feel 
that, if tliere is to be a development of the work of post offices, there is 
greater opportunity for development in villages than in cities. I w^ould, 
therefore, like the Gk)vemment of India to follow the policy of developing 
and creating more postal facilities for rural areas instead of curtailing 
them. This is necessary, not only in the interests of business, but in the 
interests of the whole community. After all, the Postal Department is 
run by the Government as a public utility concern, and, if that is so, it 
is the business of Government, even though there may be losses for some 
time, to give these facilities to the whole population, and not merely to 
« those who Jiavo the ])nvilege of living in cities. In this matter 1 want to 
tell the Government of India that they generally follow a wrong policy. 
Their policy is to give more facilities to those people who have got enough 
money. Let them examine their policy as regards the post office and 
the telegraph offices. The post office is open to all people, rich aud poor 
alike. But it is not the poor man wiio sends telegrams. What is, 
therefore, the result? The Government of India have been going on 
making losses on the Telegraph Department. I do not know whether 
there was any time when the Telegraph Department made good profit. 

: 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Official) : It never 
has, especially since the amalgamation with the Postal Department. 

f 

Mr. N. M. Josbl: On the whole, if the Government of India wdll take 
the accounts of our Postal Department from the beginning, they will find 
that they have made more losses on the telegraph side and they continue 
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to make those losses. Even taking the account given in. thu, report, you 
are making greater losses on the Telegraph. Department. Op the other 
hand, they are spending much more money on capital expenditure of the 
Telegraph Department. Let us see the figures. The capital expenditure 
on Post Office buildings and mail vans during 1932-88 was Es. 4,25,000, 
while tfiat on telegraph buildings, cables, lines and apparatus for the same 
year was Es. 15,06,000. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: May I remind my Honourable 
friend that that includes telephone lines as well, and that the telephone 
branch of the Department is a paying branch? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Telegraph buildings, cables, lines and apparatus, — 
1 do not know whether this includes telephones. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: If my Honourable friend had read 
the report carefully, he would, 1 think, have found that it did. 

Mr. N. M. Joahl: I am talking of telegraphs, I am not talking of 
telephones. If you think that the telephone is paying, let us have more 
development of telephones. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce That is exactly what we are doing. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: 1 am talking of telegraphs. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I may say that practically the whole of our capital 
expenditure nowadays is on telephones. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: But that does not alter the fact that you are making 
a larger loss on the Telegraph Department. You cannot avoid that fact 
whatever may be the case as regards the capital expenditure figures given 
here. And still what do you do? You follow a policy of reducing rates 
for telegrams, — I am not against a policy of reducing rates, because I 
feel it is not by increasing the rates that any branch of the Postal De- 
partment will ever pay, but the Government of India should follow the 
same policy as regards tlie i)ost offices also. The policy of reducing rates 
is the riglit ])olicy, the pc/licy of increasing facilities is the right policy. 
Yo\i follow that policy so far as regards facilities which are gonenUly 
utilised by wealthien* classes, you do not follow that policy, you follow the 
wrong policy so far as regards faeiJities wliich are generally availed of by 
the poorer people. I think the Government of India are making a great 
mistake in this matter. 

There is one more point on wliich I wdsh to say a w^ord and that is 
this. The Government of India are reducing the staff, and my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Azhar Ali, gave some figures which are very instructive 
and which show very clearly that Government have made large retrench- 
ment in the subordinate staff, while retrenchment in the officer staff is 
very small indeed. Now, in 'this respect, I would like to tell the House 
one thing, and it is this that these proposals for retrenchment are mode 
by officers. The Director-General said, that a certain kind of work which 
the lower clerks do is not so very responsible. My own view is that the 
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duty which even the smallest officer performs must be regarded as equally 
rbapohsible. Everybody is responsible for his work. As a matter 
of fact, if we go to the theory, neither the Director-General 
hor even the Honourable Member is responsible to anybody. My 
6wn view is that it is the lower staff which is really more responsible, 
because, if there are losses, the lower staff suffers by retrenchments, 
while the higher staff does not suffer by retrenchment to that extent. 
Wh6the^ there is a l6ss of Es. live lakhs or lls. 50 lakhs, the Honourable 
Member’s position is safe, the post of the Director-General is safe. The 
responsibility of losses is brought home to the inferior staff, to the 
subordinate staff, it is never brought home to the higher staff. I would, 
therefore, like the Government of India to consider this question of 
retrenchment of the subordinate staff very carefully, and my proposal 
is this. If there is to be retrenchment of the subordinate staff, as a sort 
of safeguard against wrong retrenchment, let there be at least a 
proportionate retrenchment of the officers. If the officers know that, 
by retrenching their subordinate staff there will be a proportionate 
retrenchment in their own cadres, then. Sir, the retrenchment of the 
subordinate staff will be made more carefully. But if the Government 
follow the policy of retrenching more men, not proportionate to the 
officers, then. Sir, there is no safeguard for the subordinate staff. The 
only automatic safeguard against wrong retrenchment .for the subordinate 
staff is that there should be retrenchment in the higher grades also, 
proportionately at least. Personally I would retrench higher officers 
much more, because, after all, the higher officers’ work is easy work. 
They do not have to w^ork as the subordinate staff has to. There is still 
rrpiore room for increasing the work of the officers. It is the subordinate 
staff whoso work you cannot increase. They have got their fixed hours, 
and there are men over them to see whether they work or not, but over 
the heads of officers there is nobody to see how long they work. They 
may work or they may go home early. Therefore, there is room for 
increasing the work of your officers; there is hardly any room for increas- 
ing the work of your subordinate staff. Therefore, if you want to save 
money, in order to make economy, you should reduce the number of your 
officers much more than the number of your subordinate staff. On the 
other hand. Government follow a wrong policy of retrenching the sub- 
ordinate staff in a much larger proportion than the officers. Thereby not 
only Government do not make a saving where they ought to save, but 
‘they remove the only safeguard which the subordinate staff have. I 
would, therefore, suggest to the Government of India that, whatever 
policy they may follow, whether they follow the policy which I suggest, 
namely, that in this time of depression they should develop the work of 
the Department instead of reducing it, — ^but even if they follow the 
wrong policy of reducing the number of /people, I would suggest to Gov- 
ernment not to take away from th© subordinate staff the only safeguard 
against a wrong kind of retrenchment that they have, namely, that there 
should be a proportionate, if not greater, reduction in the number of 
officers. I hope the Government of India will adopt my suggestion in 
this matter. 

Sir Ck>wa8jt Jehanglr (Bombay City ; Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Unfortunately I was unable to hear the remarks made by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mitra, in moving this cut, and, therefore, I do not propose to 
say anything about any of the remarks he might have made. Wiat made 
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me rise is the speech which was delivered by my Honourable friend, the 
representative of Labour, in this House. We have been told constantly, 
and reminded very often in the past that the Department that we are 
at present criticising is a commercial dcpfirtment- If that is so and if it 
is intended that this Department should be run on the lines of a com- 
mercial department, perhaps it would be necessary to get a definition of 
the meaning of the words “commercial departmenV'. I understand a 
commercial department to mean one which pays its way or attempts to pay 
its way. If this is to be a public utility department and if this House 
is jirepared to make up the deficit year in and year out that may b(» 
suffered by this Department in giving facilities and amenities to all classes 
of peojile regardless of the cost, then we should know exactly what the 
policy pf the Government is and what it is that we desire should be» the 
policy. Now, so far as I have been able to understand the position for 
the last number of years, this House has definitely expressed the opinion 
that this Dep'artincnt should be a commercial department. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: When did it do so? It is a public utility department. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: When did it do so, asks the representative of 
12 Noon ^ here to put my Honourable friend right, but 

* * I do remember a Retrenchment Committee having been 

appointed. T do remember criticisms in this House of extravagance in 
this De])artrnonl. I do lomember speeches made from this side of the 
House, i)ointing out that this Department sliould jiay its way. A lictreiudi- 
mont Committee was appointed, and, so far as T (;au now’ recollect, that 
Committee did recommend that a certain number of post offices should 
be abolished. 1 am prepared to ho contradicted if T am wrong. The 
abolition of these post offices w^as ii‘Commended, because the Committee 
saw’ no prospects whatever of such post offices ever being able to i)ay their 
way. They never suggested that post offices should not be opened in 
other parts of India which ^how^ed any prospect of success. Sir, if it is 
the intention of this House to give further facilities to the rural areas 
with regard to the posts and telegraphs, then let us lay it down as a 
policy. Let the Finance Member make provision year in and year out 
to pay for those facilities. Let us be prepared to be taxed for that purpose. 
It is question of policy. ^ 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: No harm. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Coming fo the subordinate staff, personally I 
came to the conclusion, and I think that was recorded in the report, and 
again I speak subject to correction, that there w’as scope for economy. 
You do not w'ant any Department of Government to be a charitable insti- 
tution, whether it is a commercial department or whether it is not. It 
is a wrong principle. You cannot have a Department made for the purpose 
of employing people. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Who asked you to do it? 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: It should he for the service of the 
people. That is the case in England. It is not, and never has been a 
commercial or revenue undertaking. 
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Sir Oowas|i Jehangir: By all means. Tf this House finds that there is 
any Department of Government which employs more men at the top or 
at the bottom, more than they require, it is the duty of this House to 
insist that there shall be economy. My complaint is that on this question 
we speak with two voices. We ask for economy. We ask for retrench- 
ment. We do our diity by impressing upon Government that extravagance 
at a time like this is a crime. We do our best to force Government to 
cut down expenditure. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Who are the ‘‘We” ? 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: This side of the House, the Assembly. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Not all. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: My Honourable friend is the advocate of extra- 
vagance today, a Labour Member can afford to be extravagant. We 
cannot. We have to pay and you don’t. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: 1 challenge 3 W 1 . You don’t. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: You are merely to ask. We fire hero to pay and 
we arc not going to i)ay. That is the long and short of it. 

Now, Mr. President, I believe that a certain amount of retrenchment 
has been effected in the Department. Whether the lletrenchinent Com- 
mittee was of any assiatfince to Government or not, 1. do not know. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: r can assure tlie ITonourable Member 
that his Commitree gave the most valuable jissistfinci^ to GovtTnment, I 
think [ have acknowledged that assistance on the fioor of this House 
more than once; but if not, I luive the greatest- pleasure in doing so now. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: I never meant to imply that llie Government were 
not gratefid for whatever little work we put in. T do not know for certfiin 
whether the recommendations were on the right lines or not. T tim not 
here to make out a case. All I say is that we were appointed by Govern- 
ment and this House to go into the question of tin*. Posts .and Telegraphs 
Department with the object of effecting economy .... 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Oidney; Not by this Tfouse. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: . . . and if we came to the conclusion that the 
Department was extravagant in any direction and if Government carried out 
retrenchment, I do not think it lies in the mouth of any of us to grumble 
and complain. My friend, Mr. Joshi, enunciated an extraordinary principle. 
He said that if you curtail your staff in one direction, you must curtail 
it also in other directions. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Supervisory direction. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Now, so far as I remember, the Ketrenchment 
Committee paid just as much attention to the top as it did to the bottom. 
Speaking from memory, we did recommend retrenchment at the top and 
I am not in a position to state just now offhand to what extent our 
recommendations have been carried out at the top. 
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Sir Thomas Ryan: I think we have carried out practically all the 
'recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I am given to understand by my friend, Mr. Mitra, 
that a post that was recommended to be retrenched at the top was 
retrenched and then reinstated. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I shall deal with that in due course. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: 1 am talking of general principles. My friend, 
Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, was a member and we made every attempt to retrench 
at the top, but we came to the conclusion that there was more scope to 
retrench at the bottom than there was at the top. I am not here merely 
to say what will please Mr. Joshi. 1 am here to try and place before this 
House a statement of facts. Again, speaking from memory, I believe 
that the pay bill of the Posts and Telegraphs Department is in the 
neighbourhood of eight or nine crores. I think Sir Thomas Ryan will be 
able to enlighten us ... . 

Sir Thomas Ryan: About that. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: .... and the pay bill of the higher staff out 
of this eight crores odd is something like 35 lakhs. Am I correct? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: About 48 lakhs for the whole gazetted staff. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Now, Sir, you have eight crores 50 lakhs on one 
side, out of which 48 lakhs, or, say, 50 lakhs go to the higher staff. 
Retrench the salaries of the higlier staff by, say, a hypothetical figure, 
of 20 per cent and the lower staff by 10 per cent. What do you get? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Ts that an argument why the higher people should 
not suffer? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I say, let them suffer double tlie amount, but 
even then, at the end, if you look at the figure of retrenchment, what 
have we got, what do we save ? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Is that a reason why they should not suffer — I again 
ask? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Does anybody ever contend that they should not 
suffer at the top? Do I contend that they should not suffer at the top? 

T contend that we should retrench at the top, we should retrench at the 
bottom, in every possible way, but I do want to point out to my Honourable 
friend that the pay bill of the lower staff is Rs. 8^ crores compared to 
Rs. 50 lakhs in the case of the higher staff, and, therefore, when you do 
retrench from the higher staff, you get a much smaller amount than you 
would if you retrenched from the lower staff. And, remember, the 
atmosphere in those days was such that this Assembly demanded retrench- 
ment and demanded that they should know the figure by which we could 
cut down the expenses and save the general revenues. Has the arntosphere 
changed? And if it has, I can see no reason for the change. Today, I 
should have hoped that other Members would have got up on this side of 
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the House and demanded further retrenchment. Mr. President, I do not 
think anybody can accuse me of not having sympathy for the lower staff 
of Government servants. 

An Honourable Member: Only lip sympathy. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Surely, their lot is hard, we all know it, but 
their lot is not so hard, perhaps, as the lot of the lower paid staff all 
over the country. I do think that all (lovernmont servants, in all Depart- 
ments, have to thank their stars that in these days of depression, they 
arc Government servtuits, and when their services are retrenched, they 
are retrenched after mature consideration. Pemember the lower siatTs 
outside Government service all over India, how ruthlessly they have been 
retrenched. They are in a pitiable condition today even in the City of 
Bombay, and compare their lot with the lot of Government servants, of 
all classes and of all grades. They have an Assembly to ap])(‘al to, they 
have friends like my friend, Mr. Mitra, and others to voice their grievances 
before a body like this Assembly, but those poor wretches who have lost 
their jobs all over the country and who are starving with their families, 
lit(‘rally starving, they have no Alitras and Joshis to voice their grievances 
and to tell the country v/hat a pitiable condition they are in. And because 
wo in this Assembly urge Government to reduce the salaries of some of 
their Government servants and to retrench men that arc not absolutely 
necessary for their work, we ^get Mr. Joshi coming here and tolling us not 
to do so! Mr. President, T do earnestly trust that this House will insist 
upon retrenchment and that this House will not in any way encourage 
extravagance in any Department of Government, and especially in a 
Department that this House desires to be run on commercial lines. If 
there is any post office in India which is not pcaying its way, which is 
never likely to pay its way, I s\iggest it should be closed down immediately 
(Voices : “No, no.“) — T said if it is never likely to pay its way. My friend, 
the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, will bear me out when I say 
that we never suggested that a post office should be closed down which 
was likely to pay its way within the next ten years. 

An Honourable Member: How do you know that? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Well, we examined the case. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Pohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): When the Honourable Mcnbcr said that the Government 
should close down a post office which is never likely to pay its way, the 
Honourable Member must remember that in the Himalayan bills, and in 
my constituency of Kumaon, there arc a number of post offices which 
cannot pay their way, but people do live there, and letters from their 
relatives and others have got to be delivered. I hope the Honourable 
Member will not make such a wholesale remark as ho has made. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I said that where there are post offitu's which 
are never likely to pay their way, which are always likely to ho a groat 
burden on the State and on the tax-payer, such offices should bo (*losed 
down. Now, I will qualify that statement by making exceptions under 
peculiar and special circumstances, as in the case of hill trncls and other 
places. But, as a general principle, if you want this Department to bo a 
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commercial department, if that is the policy of this TTouse, then I maintain 
that there can be no other principle that we should insist upon than that 
such ainenilies, as arc offered by the Department, which are never likely 
to pay, must go, or else this House must change its policy once and for 
all and tell (he Government that this Department is not a commercial 
department, that it is a Department that should be run in order to give 
facilities and amenities to all classes of people all over the country, at 
whatever loss the Department may have to s\ifTer. If that is the policy, 
let it be so declared and let us then scrap the Ketrcnchment Committee's 
Beport, let us scrap all efforts in the direction of retrenchment. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (IMuzalfarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan): But if the Tclegra])h Department docs not pay its w^ay? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: I wdll come to that point. 

Now', if that is the principle, let us know what it is, and then we shall 
know how to criticise Government and what to expect from Government. 

Now, th(? other accusation that has been made is that the Telegraph 
De])artmcnt suffers a great loss while the Postal Department does not, and, 
the accounts being mixed up, wo do not know what the actual losses on 
the telegraph side are and what — shall I say taking an extreme case — 
the profit is to the Postal Department. I am not in a position to criticise 
or to absolutely contradict that statement; I have not the facts, T have 
not the figures. I believe another Committee was appointed after the one 
I w'us a member of, which went into the question of the Telegraph 
Department. Am I. correct? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Perfectly. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: There is not the slightest reason why the Telegraph 
Department should be the pet child of Government. There is not the 
slightest reason wdiy any' Department should be encouraged, because it 
employs a certain class of labour. That has nothing to do with us. 1 
would treat both the branches of this great ])cpartment perfectly equally. 
M ilic Telegraph Department cannot pay its way, T would be just as 
ruthless with the pruning knife as in any other Department. T do expect 
that Government will apply the pruning knife to the Telegraph Departm^t 
more ruthlessly than to the Postal Department, because the Telegraph 
Department after all caters for a better class of people and the Postal 
Department caters for the poorest. I would also enunciate another 
principle, and that is that, if there is any money to spare, it should be 
utilised for expanding the facilities of the Postal Department and not of 
the Telegraph Department. T have no objection to any capital expenditure 
on the Telegraph Department if it is going to bring in a handsome return. 
If the telephones can pay their way and if an expenditure on the telephones 
is going to be a paying proposition, why not allow that expenditure and 
give facilities to those who use telephones although they may be only the 
better classes in this country. There is no reason to deny them those 
facilities, because they pay for them with even chances of a profit. 

These arc general principles which, I think, this House ought to endorse. 
I would again appeal to my Honourable friends to remain the watch-do^ 
of the public purse and to continue to be the watch-dogs of the public 
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purse for years to come. If they fail to be the \vatcl]-dogs of the public 
purse, then we may not have any sclf-(70vernmont at ail in this country. 
Our main duty here, sitting on this side of the House, is not to encourjige — 

I will not say extravagance, because that is a truism — in those critical 
times even any expansion of Government activities. Our l)usiness just now 
in these difficult times is to tell Government to ri'.trench. That alone 
must be our motto. I trust that the time may come when we may be 
able to change that motto, but that time lias not come yet. When it is 
going to come, nobody can tell. But so long as tlie ])res(?nt depression 
remains, our motto should be '‘Bctrench*’ and nothing else. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I rise, Sir, on a point of personal explanation. I 
have made the statement that Government are spending on capital ex- 
penditure and telegraph buildings, lines and apparatus 15 lakhs of rupees. 
T had taken that figure from the report of the Department for the year 
J 032-38. ^Jlie Honourable ihe Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
said that they included the teleplione iigiires. If he will look at the report, 
he will find that the amount of eight lakhs of rupees spent on telephone 
buildings, lines and apparatus is mentioned separately. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: What I meant to convoy to the House was that the 
capital exT)endituro wljieh we arc now incurring is practically entirely on 
telephone improvements. T was not questioning the Honourable Member’s 
figures as to what might have been spent nndcr particular heads in the 
past. What T wished to say was that, as he was complaining about our 
heavy expenditure, my reply is that the capital expenditure is incurred, 
as the members of the Standing Finance Committee will know, because 
this question came up before them recently, for the purpose of making 
telephone im]'rovcments and possibly on one or two buildings. The ex- 
penditure proposed is expected to earn considerably more than the interest 
on the capitf.l 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Sir, T rise to take part in this debate 
as a strong opponent of this policy of retrenchment when, in the execution 
of that policy, efficiency is to he sacrificed on the altar of economy. Sir, 
the administration of Govemment, both Central and Provincial, in this 
countrv is suffering from an epidemic of retrenchment, and I wish I could 
discern more sympathy and more concern in the minds of tlic higher 
Government officials as to what this drastic retrenchment means to the 
hdmes and the happiness of their subordinate servants. If I could discern 
that, I should be more satisfied and liap]>ier in my own mind in the belief 
that “necessity has no law”. But, today we have witnessed in this 
Honourable House a struggle of opinions between my friend, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, representing the eapitalists of Bombay, and tliat stout champion 
of labour interests,— Mr. Joshi. It would be very interesting and illumina- 
ting if the Finaneo Member would tell us liow much Govemment receive 
from taxes of all kinds paid by the industrial and labouring classes as 
compared with the total taxes paid by capitalists. I do not think that 
the capitalists would then have much to shout about. The Post and 
Telegraph retrenehment policy of Government has been so stoutly defended 
by mv friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, for whom I have a great regard, hut 
with whom I certainly do not agree. T know he was the Chairman of the 
Petrenchment Committee that sat on Posts and Telegraphs. I have read 
the report of his Committee very carefully, but T am sorry T cannot join 
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the Government of India in congratulating the Committee on a report 
that has meant so much misery and unhappiness to so many of their 
servants and in which my community suffered much. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
however, struck a true note when ho said that the whole matter depended 
on the policy of Government. He asked whether the Telegraph Depart- 
fent was an utility department or a commercial department. Sir, the 
Government Benches know very well — I speak subject to correction and I 
will sit down and await a correction — that the Telegraph Department of 
the United Kingdom has never paid its ^^ ay and every year the House of 
Commons is called upon to foot the bill by special enactment. With all 
respcict, I ask tlie Hoiioiirahle Member in charge, why .... 

Sir Thomas Kyan: [ believ(i it is because tlic Telegraph Department 
has largely I)etai robbed by the tolepliones. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I do not want you to answer my 
(piostion just now : T want to develop my point. I want to know why do 
tlic Govorument in this country ask the Postal Department to pay the 
debts of the Telegraph Department and whv has it, in addition, for the 
same purpost'. lately indented on the little profit made by the Telephone 
Department ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: The accounts arc quite distinct. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: But you do not allow it to make 
itself distinct today. When these two departments were separate, i.e., 
before they were amalgamated some years ago, about 1914, I am sure 
their profit and loss was a different one than today. But whether it is 
different or not, the point to be decided by this House and Government 
is what is their policy as was pointed out by Sir Cow'asji Jehangir. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: May I draw the attention of the Honourable Mem- 
ber to page 4 of the Detailed Estimates and Demands for Grants which 
shows perfcctlv clearly the distinction between the accounts of the Post 
Offices, the Telegraphs, the Badios and the Telephones? 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: T shall look at them aeain. My point 
is this. Will Government, on the floor of this House, deny that the excess 
expenditure over returns inenrrod in the administration of the Telecraph 
Department is mot from the profits of the administration of the Postal 
Department? 

Sir Thomas Rvan: T am not prepared to deny that it is not met. I 
am prepared to deny that it ix so met. (Laughter.) 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: T thought so. T knew it. It 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: That is cxaetly what we are not doing. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Then what exaetlv are you doing? 
Why not abolish the Telegraph Department if it does not pay you? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That is an extremely helpful sugges- 
tion. 

I^eut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I am always delighted to supply my 
ITonourahlo fiieiul witli helpful suggestions and T am glad to know lie 
will consider my suggestion. But apaH from the humorous aspect, will 
Government deny that the chief aim and object of these retrenchment Com- 
mittees is to reduc(‘ the staff, and so why reduce the staff in the Postal 
Department to able to maintaiii the ^relegraph Di'partment and \yce 
versa ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: That is not done. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: You wanted your Postal Department 
at a time wlien India was not so progressive as it is today. Now people 
are clamouring for having more communications; aeroplanes, aerials, radios 
and other things have come to stay in tins country, and, in the 
teeth of this advanced India, a country crying for iTiore, you want to reduce 
your postal and telegraph services, to reduce th(» number of post and tele- 
graph offices and reduce the staff of your subordin:itos. Why do you not 
cut the pay of your senior offic'crs, and stop your Lee (A)inmission con- 
cessions? (Hear, hear.) Y^ou will not do that. Did my Honourable 
friend, Sir Cowasji Tehangir, recommend this mc'asiire of’ ec'onomy as 
Presidenf of his Commitha* ? No, lie flid not, and why? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: We were not allowial to do so. They wt*ro not 
within the scope of onr enquiry. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: When Sir Cowasji talked about re- 
trenchment in the superior staff, why did he not mention this point in 
his speech? Ho was silent about it. Why? The question really does 
depend on this aspect of it. I submit if the policy of the Government of 
India is that tlio Telegraph Pejinrtmcrt should remain ns a utility depart- 
ment and not as a revenue or a commercial undertaking, then this House 
must pay its debt. You must not rob the credit of the Postal Deyiartment 
which Depart-ment mainly serves tlie ne( ds and the purposes of the ])oorer 
Indian. 

• The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: T .nn sorry to interrupt the Honour- 
able .Member, hnt T entirely fail 1o follow his arumrricnt. What does he 
mean bv saying that v’c nre robbing the IV)}.t;i! DcMiaidment ? lie will see 
from the accounts, which have been placed luTore him, that the Postal 
Department is not yet paying its way, and how, Ihorefore, ran \vc rob 
one insolveni to pay the d-ehts of another insolv('nt? 

Ideiit.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Was it not paying its way before 
the JiCe (Commission eoncessions cam(‘ in? Anyhow', my Honourable 
friend. Sir Cowasji fTehan''’'ir’s statement ihat the totfil cost of the salaries 
of these Departments was about eight rrores ^vns supported by the Director- 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, and that the superior staff .... 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Xo, 8ir. Mv Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, was, I think, mentioning the salaiw’ bill. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney; I meant that. Sir Thomas Eyan 
said that the total salary cost of the superior officials was 50 lakhs. 
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Sir Oowasji Jehangir: No, 48 lakhs. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: That works out roughly to one- 
sixteenth of the whole salary bill of the Department. Now, Sir, I should 
like to know from Sir Cowasji Jehangir, a very successful capitalist 
Knight of Bombay, whether he could run his own business successfully 
with overhead charges {i.e.j salaries of superior staff) one-sixteenth of the 
total salary bill. This refers to 50 lakhs out of eight crores of rupees. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: I am not here to teach my Honourable friend 
things. I rcai!y iKjptid he was not so ignorant. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I am very sorry to hear that, but 
ignorance is often rellecUid from one to the other. (Laughter.) I suppose 
that when my Honourable friend gets on his feet, there will be a reflex 
action on his anatomical organs, because the air will go up and his brain will 
come down. (Laughter.) Sir, we have had many Retrenchment Com- 
mittees, but none of these were appointed by this House. Members of 
these Committees were nominated by (iovernment. There is another report 
of the Varrna Committee which is now before the Government. If that 
report is accepted by the Government, I know what it will mean to the 
community which I have the lionour to represent in this House. It will 
mean almost complete extinction of the Anglo-Indian community from the 
telegraph scivice. I know the Honourable Member in charge is carefully 
considering that report, but I do wish to state on the floor of the House 
that that ref»ort however necessary^ it may be in the minds of the Com- 
mittee, in my humble* opinion, it certainly is not necessary for the effl- 
eient administration of the Telegraph Department. 

Now*. Sir, we have heard a good deal about telephones. I remember 
three years ago when I met the then Director-General of Posts and Tele- 
graphs with a dc'sire to extend the telephone system (because one trial 
that was made in a certain division under a certain officer, who is now 
dead, was a success), I asked the then Jlirector-Gerieral whe'thcr he was 
going to extend the telephone system. He replied, he saw no need for it. 
I am glad to know that the teleplionc system has been recently extended, 
and this is a sign of the awakening of the Department and a desire to keep 
patee with an advancing India and llio modern progress of other counti'ies so 
far as India's relationship with them is concerned. ^ 

Sir, I supyort this (nil motion. I support it, because T think it is right 
tliat this Hcnise should he told wlio is going to foot the telegraph hill. If 
the Postal Department is not paying, is the public to suffer in consequence? 
I^ho Govormnent of India are so enamoured of retrenchments and reduc- 
tions of their siibnrdinat(* staff and so oblivious of the urgent need of re- 
duction in their superior staff that all their retrenchment policies are iU 
conceived and wholly wrong. Mv TTonourablc friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
used a v('rv mild word when he said this retrenchment “ruthless", t 
should like to call it by a worse name, but I hesitate to do so. I whole- 
heartedly snj)]iort the motion that has been moved by my Honourable 
friend 

« 

Mr. D'. K. Lahiri Chaudhury (Bengal : Landholders) : Sir, I am not 
one of those ^^ ho at this stage is going to discuss the policy whether the 
Telegraph Department is run on a commercial basis or as a public utility 
concern. As for me, if anybody asks, T will say that it is run as a publi<^ 
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utility concern. I want to make one observation on this point. When my 
Honourable friend, Colonel Gidney, was making his eloquent speech on this 
subject, he declared that efficiency is sacrificed at the cost of economy. 

I welcome this suggestion, because elficieiicy plays ii very important part 
in the services, and 1 am one of those who will stand up side by side with 
my Honourable friend. Colonel Gidney, when the question of efficiency 
comes up. (Ifcar, hear.) Let rne take one little point in this connection 
about the Tclegra])h Engineering Department, and 1 ho])e my Honourable 
friend, Colonel Gidney, will give his conscientious support to iny views. A’ 
sum of Its. three h\khs 30 thousand has been provided for in the Budget’ 
under the head ‘‘Unserviceable stock materials written ofU’. Wluai there is 
a big staff of officers in the Telegraph Engineering Branch. I fail to under-^ 
stand why such losses should be incurred by the Department year after year. 
That is a question of eflicigncy. There must be something rotten in the 
supervision carried on by this big and highly paid staff for which the De- 
partment has to suffer such heavy loss. Althoiigli the Department earned' 
out retrenchment measures in the Posts and Telegraphs 'fraffic Department!' 
no retrenchment has been made in the Engineering Branch of the De- 
partment. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: That statement is entirely incorrect. I will allow 
it to pass now, but I will deal with it subsequently. 

Mr. D'. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: I am always open to correction. Up to 
the year 1913-14, both the Telegraph 'Fraffic and Telegraph Engineering 
Branches were managed by the Engineering Officers, but after the amal- 
gamation of the Telegraj)h Department ^vith the Post Offieo in the year 
1914-15, the Engineering Officers wore not required to hold charge of the 
Traffic Branch, and as many as 28 officers’ posts were created. But there 
was not any proportionate reduction in the number of Engineering Officers* 
appointm(*nts. In 1913-14, there were as many as 75 Pinginecring Super- 
visors boili in the G(»noral and Plloctrical Branches, but now' the number 
of Supervisors in botli these branches has sw'olled iq) to 2l7. I am, of 
course, onon to correction. This is not all. Throe sots of officers are 
mnintainofl for the En>gino('ring Branch, namely, Telcirraph, Wireless and 
Telephone, and w^e find them huddled togolher and working in the same 
station. My fi‘i(Mid, Mr. .Mitra, suggested iiTrio after time fliat these three 
departments should be arrialgamaled sc as to n'diicc' the mmil.cr of oflicers. 
The Teh’graph Establishment Inquiry Committee' have also suggested 
amalgamation of Ihe different engino<;ring branches, hut nothing has been 
done ir tin's din^edion allhoiigh Government are very prompt in effecting 
retrenchment on the postal side. 

Sir, this is the oik' little thing to wdiich T wanted to draw the attention 
of the’ Tlonoiirable Member in c.harge. Sir Thnirv Gidney spoke of effi- 
ciency and I also stand by him : for the sake of efficiency, there should 
not in fiitnro bo so much losses in stock materials. 

Sir, T support the motion. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav fBombav Central Division: Non Mnhc.mmadan 
Eural): Sir, I rise to support this motion. Although f see tliat certain 
persons feel a sort of contemyd for my friend, Mr. Joshi, bcoMiist' Ik' in- 
troduces ideas about labour and the labour movement in this House, still 
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I almost agree with him. The Postal Department is a very useful de- 
partment, and it has been worked up to this time w’ith efficiency. 
The TeJegraph Di^piirtment also is a utility department and it is a'Jso 
worked with efficiency. But the expendivnre in the Telegraph Depart- 
ment is mneli higher than its inconic, and the loss on the Postal De- 
partment is not so v(!ry hetivy- But, at the same time, thti Member in 
charge is very anxious to increase the income of the Postal Department 
by various changes in the rates. 

It is not very long when the postcard was sold at a pice; its price 
was then rais(?d to two pice, and now it has been raised to three pice. 
The poslagi^ rati'S also have gone up from half an anna to one anna and 
a (piarter; and the hook-packet rates, which were half an anna for ten 
tolas, arc now half an anna for five tolas, and that rate is proposed to 
be enhanced by about 50 per cent, next year. The Postal Department 
does not suffer so heavy losses as the other Departments, and while I ap- 
prove of the decrease in the minimum rate for a telegram from 13 annas to 
9 dnnas, l)i'(ta.iist' it would ultimately lead to an increased revenue from 
telegraphs, J am sorry to see that Government are not very responsive 
to the complaints (jf the public who are siifTeriiig from the enhanced rates 
ill the postage rates, and those cnhancod rates are not giving the expected 
adflilional revenue, but the law of diminishing ndnrns is very heavily at 
work. 

I shall take the value payable system, for instance, Formeily, a value- 
payable article did not require the article to hi' registered. The article was 
delivered on Mu* paynamt of the ordinary book pare. 1 rates and the 
inoney ()rd(*r commission, lii order to »'nhanco tlunr roveniio, the Postal 
Department adJ(Ml ihe. registration charges, and in order to tighten the 
hold u])on the people and in order to exlracl more roveuiuc, they refused 
to ki'ep the vahie-pa,\ able article m ihe post office for a week or ten 
days as \v;is their custom, within, which the j^ersou to whom it was sent 
was allowed to take the article, but the period was reduced to a very 
few days, and if the article was not taken during that time, demurrage 
was cliarged. What was the n'sult ? The result wa's a heavy downfall 
in the revenue from value-payable post. The people have now found 
anotlier way of sending tlieir articles under the cash on delivery system. 
They send tla* artich , through a co-o])«'rative society. T1 e money order 
charges wdiicli w'cre recovered by the post offices are now recovered 
the eo-o]^(*ralive and other hanks and the Postal Department is a sufFeror 
to that extent. Tf my Tronoiirabh • friend, the Member for Industries, 
will make ijupiirk's as to wluit was tlic income from this source about 
fiv!' years ago aud wduvt tlie lucome is at the present time, he will sect 
that the p-mny-wise policy has cost in pounds and pounds to his Depart- 
ment . 

^rhon, again, the book-post is gening to be very heavily taxed 

for ihe sinu)l(' reason tliat the [xu’sons who formerly use'd to wTite cards 
are now’ sending their matter in a cover marked book-post. The 
wnse. remedy w’ould have been to reduce the cost of the postcard. In- 
stead of taking this wise course. Government now propose that the book- 
post rf\tes should he raised. I am afraid, Sir, this will not give the ad- 
ditional revenue to the post office, but it will in the. end result in reduc- 
ing revenue. The, bookseller cannot afford to send his books at the 
enhanced rates through the post office. 
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Mr. President (Tho Honoumble Sir SliaTimukharn Glietiy): Order, 
order. Tho House is now diseussing thi. rotrenulnnoiit policy of the 
Posts and Telegraphs OcpHTtmont. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I am coming to that, because 1 waul to sfiow why 
the relrcnchmont policy has become Jiecessary. 

Mr. President (The llonourablo Sir Shanmukhain (vlietly): Tlu; argu- 
ments of the. ITonourabhi Moiiibcr a}>pcar to be too far-l’elclied. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Well, Sir, the policy is one of retrenchment, and 
I will say a few words about it. Wo know that formerly the articles 
from oTie post oihco to another were taken by runners from ()no big place 
to another, from tlie railway station into the interior. Now, on account 
of taxi facilities, the carrying of post hags is now in most ])laces transferred 
to tho taxis. But J am under the impression Hi.it, when I he old run- 
ners* services were dispensed with, the services of the overseers, who 
supervised their work, have not been rctrencliLd to tliat extent,, atid 
ihey are still n^ceiving salari(»s for verv diminished work; and that is a 
wastage which might h(^ slopped. There arc some other services in the 
same way. The nature of the services has changed altogether bringing 
about anotber sot of circumstaTices, but tho old establishment is still 
there and doing perhai)S menial work of the Inspectors and the 
Superintendents of Post OlTicos. That is a matter which perhaps the 
Postal Department may pay more attention to. 

The Telegraph Department has always hoc n a drain npon the revenues 
of the State, and as it is a pijl)lic utility department, nobody will grudge 
a small loss. But when the loss becomes heavier and heavier, then the 
question of retr('nchmcnt and very heavy retrenchment comes in. I think 
there is a good deal of scope for retrencliment in the Telegraph Depart- 
ment, by amnlgamating the engineering service and by reducing salaries 
at the top. The rate of overhead charges at 6jr per cent., as was stated 
hero by my fritmd, Colonel Gidney, is not, I think, a very heavy one. . . . 

An Honourable Member: 16 per cent. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: No. l/.16th, which is 6| per cent. .... 

*Sir Oowasji Jehangir: in no other Jn parinu'nt can it be J/16th. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: T ihiiik it is a very low overbond charge, and I 
would not grud'.re i(- I 1 io]k* the other Denari unaits will sliow such good 
results as the Postal Doparimont has done. 1 do not irusan to say that 
the overhead ch«arge8 in the Postal Department should he reduced, but I 
want to bring to the notice of that DepartTnen.t Hint there n.ro certain 
unnecessary serviees whieh ai’o mnintnined, boeaiise they were required 
in the olden times. CircumstaTices havo changed a groat deal, and, there- 
fore, everything ought to be taken into consid( ration, and care should 
be taken to stop the waste wherever it exists. Sir, T support the motion. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, I did not know, before my friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, spoke, that 
this side of the House had laid down a* policy that the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department should be conducted on commercial lines. On the 
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other hand, my memoi-y goes hack to a time more than ten years ago 
when Sir Atiil (then Mr. A. C.) Chatterjee, who was the Member in- 
charge qf the Industries and Labour Department, laid down as the policy 
on the Governmc nt aide, not on the side of the Opposition, that the 
Postal Department was both a commercial and a public utility depart- 
ment; and r think the Government still maintain that view'. I shall be 
really fzhid if the proposition of my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, wtire accepted by the Government and the Postal Department 
was run on a cornmereial basis. But so long as Government do not do 
that, T think we are (ntitled to ask that this Department’s utility should 
not be sacrificed mendy for commercial purposes. 

If that he so, the, one question that comes paramount in my mind is 
whether or not eiriciency can be sacrificed for the sake of economy. 
That is a question which 1 think can be more properly answered by the 
memhfrs of the Department; but T may be permitted to observe that I 
cannot agree w'ith rny former (3hief, who was once the President of a 
particular Committee, of which I happened to be a humble member, 
that post office^ should be abolished w'hich do not pay. In fact if he 
turns over the report which w'c signed under his guidance, he will find 
a recommendation to the eifect that a class of post offices may be 
abolished, but not two classes which are. either of strategic importance or 
the loss on which is not more than Bs. 120 a year. Any one who has 
any experience of village life in India knows that there are post offices 
which are run at a cost of h ss than Bs. 20(' a year. They may be extra- 
departmental post offi(^es; but these 2 )ost offices render a far greater ser- 
vice to the dumb millions of this country than the post offices w'hich 
arc at Bombay or Calcutta or Madras or in iht; City of Imperial Delhi, 
because, in those far off villages, from which you drain the labourers 
whose champion my friend, Mr. Joshi, is, and whose services capitalists 
like my friend. Sir Crwasji Jehangir, has to utilise to get batter ameni- 
ties of life, that these poor men who serve them in those industrial areas 
can send their hitters to their village homes only through these small 
post offices in far off villages which may or may not i)ay. Of late I 
have noticed that sonic of the l)ra.rich offices have hern reduced tc the 
status of extr;v-departm( ,ntal ones. If the efficiency of the service wffiieh 
the far off people need is not in any way diminislied by this measure, I 
have no objociioTi to it; but if, merely for the sake of economising, this 
kind of n,trenchment is availed of, certainly I cannot .approve of Ihe 
policy of the Government. It may be said that post offices in such big 
Cilies as PVelhi, Oawnpore or clsowdicre pay for themselves. Then, why 
not abolish post oflices elsovvhorc? I know of areas, of about 100 square 
miles, where then' are at present probably .at le.ast ten post offices; .and 
1 do Mot ihink all the ten post offices in th.at area can really p.ay; but 
that is a source of revi'uue in this way tliat 2 )eo])le from those places 
living in industrial lowais have (correspondence with those erntres and 
the income of these indnstrial centres like Oawnpore .and Delhi will be 
diminished if post offices were not there. You can rediace those- i)ost 
offices from ten to five, and distribute letters fifteen days in the month; 
that will not be efficient service. So, I beg to submit that the 
questitm of efficiency and the question of real service and real utility to 
the people should bo kept in mind before adopting any scheme of re- 
trenchment. It has been said that the Telegraph Department swallows 
the profit of the Postal Department- But as has been pointed out by Sir 
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Thomas Ryau, even the post office is not paying at the present moment; 
and if we go a little deeper into the thing, why is it not paying at the 
present moment? You will find the reason in the raising of the postal 
charges. Twenty years back, when postal rates were not raised, and 
probably it was necessary to raise them at that time beaense of the high 
prices owing to the war, but when tho cost of living and everything haB 
gone down now, I think it was necessary that the postal charges should 
have been reduced and there .would have boon more money in the coffers 
of the Postal and Telegraph Department if they reduced the postal 
charges than what they propose to maintain at the present moment- . . 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muliammadan) : You did not re- 
commend that in the Retrenchment Committee before. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I think my friend knows the limitations under 
which we had to work in that Committee 

Sir, it is said that the Telegraph Department should be abolished. H 
j the 1\ilegraph Department is to be abolished on the ground 

that it docs not pay, then, J think, there are many other De- 
partments and many other concerns of (lovernment which do not pay 
and which can be abolished. Our luxuries do not pay us, the type of 
education which we give to our children at the present day does not pay 
us, — we sptmd Rs. 300 a month over a son who do(^ not earn even Rs. 40 
a month in these days. Therefore, I submit, it is not a question whe- 
ther the Telegraph Department pays or not, but it is a question whether 
the Telegraph Department, as a public utility concern, giv( s y)eof)le the 
amenities of life which are necessary. That is the thing to be considered. 
T do not know who suggested the abolition of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment, — I think it was suggested by my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, — 
but if that Department were abolished, I think my fri(md’s biisinesB 
would have suffered, and with Lady Jehangir in Bombay and my friend 
here, to get any news from her, it would have taken three days which 
certainly would not have pleased him very much. . . . 

An Honourable Member: In that case he would use the telephone 
and not the Telegraph Department. 

* Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: This ]KjlicY of retrenchment is OTl(^ which E 
cannot a])provo of. t'irsliy, Sir, in these days il. is v(ty iK'Cossary in 
the inttTest of law and ord(*r that (*very one of our youngmeai should 
have, occupation instead of tlieir joining tlio army of i voluiionarics and 
terrorists and be a nvuiacA' U) civilization and ra-oi/res.-; of our co\intry. 
I think, Sir, that not a single individual should bo retrenched or should 
have been r(itren(5h(id. Not only thaf, T go further and say that re- 
trenched men should be re-ap])ointed immediately lluis pn^venting them 
from joining the ranks of revolutionaries and terrorists. Sir, it is hunger 
that drives men to madTu.ss, and madness brings in these ideas of sedi- 
tion and revolution in the country- Sir, in the interest of the country, 
in the interest of the governed and tlie Oovernment, it is necessary that 
more men should be employed, and there should not be. any retrench- 
ment, there should not be hunger facing any individual, be ho a highly 
educated man or be he a humble client of my friend, Mr. Joshi. 

Mr. B. Das: Mr. Joshi is a well educated man. 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: lie is ^vcll educated, and, therefore, he is the 
champion of labour, and he is not that type of champion of labour who 
gents lls. 100 a day as pocket money, but he is a true champion of 
labour, lie is a true servant of India, for whom I have the greatest res- 
pect and regard. So what I say is, if necessary, you should reduce 
your expenditure in other ways, but you sliould not retrench a single indi- 
vidual. Witli tliose words, I support the motion. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Sir, if T intervene in this 
debate, it is with a view to ])artici|)ating in the general discussion whether 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department is a commercial department or a 
non-commercial department, or even to discuss any general (juestions of 
policy with referoneci to retrenchment, but merely to draw the attention of 
the Honourable Member in charge to a local grievance as to the way in 
whicli retrencliment is being carried on. 1 may be descending from the 
sublime to the somewhat ordinary, hut I think 1 will bo doiiig more good 
to the pcrsoTis concerned than if 1 were to debate on these generjil ])nn(iiples. 
T refer to the City of Madras and to the reti'c iichmont that is pr(jy)osed to 
be carried on in the Dead Letter Office in the City of Madras. I understand 
that the Dead Lt'tter Officer section, the Pnst Master Oenerars oHice and 
the Presidency Post Master’s office are all threu^ l^ranclies of the same 
unit, they were considered as one unit in the past, that el(‘rks witc inter- 
changeable from o?ie office to another, tliat it is merely an aceidiuit that 
clerks who arc now working in the Dead Letter OflTuie are tlicre and not in 
the Presidency Post Master’s ofTieo or in the Post MVist(‘r Coneral’s office. 
Now, the retrenchment that is pro]:)osed to 1)0 carried on is this. I’liey find 
there ar(' too many clerks in the Dead LetUa* Office', and it is ])roposed to 
retrench about ton (dorks. Now, these clerks an^. there not by iluur choice, 
hut l)(’(*ause they have' bt'en found specially fit for the very coinplie.ated 
work that is carried on by the Dead Letter Office. Those wlio know any- 
thing ol; that work will realise that the ch'.rks who are posted tliere must be 
fairly clever peoph*. tlu'.y must b(' people who are in a position to decipher 
sometimes undecipherable addresses, some of them in hic'rogliyihics, some of 
them almost impossible to be made out by ordinary peopl*.*. Those clerks 
wer(^ at some pnwious pericjd employed in the Pn^sichmey Post Master’s 
office or the Post Master General’s office. If tiny had continued there, 
they would not have had the menace of reirenchment. I am not going 
into the quc'slion whether ten men should be retrenched or not. T accept 
it, 6.nd having accepted it, I suggest that retremdimcnt should ht' a]i])li(‘(l 
to all ihc ch rks taken together and that similar retrenchment slionld b(* 
applied to wliichever clerk who has put in more thaTi 25 years service or 
is found inefficient eitlier in the Post Master General’s office or in the 
Presidoney Post l'.r?vsti'r’s office. Such men should all be retrenched, they 
should be got rid of in the first instance, ainf tliis rotreiKdiment of ten 
clerks should he distributed over the tliroe se(‘tious. li would moan in the 
final result that sonie of these ch'rks, who are woi'kiug in the Dead L(*ttev 
Office w'itlioiit being n irenchcd, may he posted cither in tlu^ Post Master 
General’s office or in the Presidonev Post Master’s office. That, T think, 
would be a fairer method nif retronclinient than to rotn'iich only those who 
happen to be in the Dead Letter Office by mere accident and through no 
fault of their own. T think that is a grievance which does deserve the 
serious consideration of my Honourable friend, Sir Thomas Ryan. I believe 
applications have boon sent and memorials have been addressed both by 
the Associations concerned and by the individual officers regarding this, 
and I am also given to understand that the proposed retrenchment has not 
been carried out. I do suggest, Sir, that before retrenchment is being given 
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effect to, this aspect of the case may be considered, and while I agree, there 
may be necessity for retrenchment, I do not think it is fair to confine the 
retrenchment only to the ten men who happen to be in the J)ead Letter 
Office, but, in my^ opinion, the retrenchment should be sprerid over all the 
sections. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Would Sir 
Thomas Eyan like to speak after lunch ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: 1 think it will probably take some time, and if you 
approve. Sir, I should prefer to speak after lunch. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Jjiineh till a Qiirirter Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-o.ssombled aftc'r Linieh at a (Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaninukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Sir Thomas Ryan: Sir, I am glad to observe that among the criticisms 
brought against my Department from time to time, it is comparatively very 
rarely that T hear any complaint that it does not do satisfactorily the work 
for wffiich it is employed; we very rarely hear complaints that we do not 
carry the letters and deliver them with reasonable speed, or that telegrams 
are not carried with reasonable promptness and expedition, although I do 
not claim that wc have attained perfection. 

Before T come to the immediate point before us, T should like, with your 
permission, to take advantage of this occasion, which is practically my 
last appearance here, to acknowledge the co-operation of the post and tele- 
graph staff of all grades to whom T am indebted for that comparative freedom 
from serious criticism of the Department which it at present enjoys. I 
have acknowledged their services at the close of my Annual Report, and 
I think that the acknowledgment is well deserved. (Hear, hoar.) We have 
now before us a motion to condemn the Department because of its policy 
of rf^trenchment. I think, before T come to observations on detailed criti- 
cisms, that it is desirable that I should refer clearly to the policy laid down 
for the Department — as it is this which underlies our policy of retrenchment. 
As Mr. Amar Nath Dutt has said, this policy of the Department has been 
quite clearly laid down by Government in the past. Tt was announced by Sir 
Atul Chatterjee in the Assembly on the l‘2ih March, 1024, and T will just 
read a few sentences from what he said : 

“T ontiroly agreo with Mr. Noogy in considering that the Post Office should be 
looked upon iis a public utility sf^rvicc. Hut in the same way as the Railw'ays and, any 
other organisntions which arc for tlio benefit of the general public and .are looked 
upon as public utility services should at the same time pay their way, T consider 
that the Post and Telegraph 'Deparl nient should pay its own w.ay ; and T have the 
authority of my Honourable Colleague, the Finance Member, in saying that the (tov- 
ornment do not look to the Postal and Telegraph Department as a revenue earning 
Department.** 

He then went on to say that it is a valuable monopoly and: 

“In my view that monopoly should be so worked^ as to be a source of benefit tO' 
the general taxpayer without being a burden on him.** 
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Now, Sir, if the view expressed by Mr. Joshi were accepted as indicating 
the policy of the Department, nobody would be better pleased than myself 
We would provide postal and tele^aph services, wherever thtiy are wanted, 
regardless of cost Wo could provide a magnificent service; cost not coming 
into consideration, naturally there would be nothing to prevent us from 
meeting all demands. I should be able to satisfy all Members of this House, 
and I should leave India with considerably more kudos than I am likely to 
do; though the Honourable the Financier Member might look a little blue, 
I should not worry about him. (Laughter.) However, the accepted policy 
is that the Department must pay its way. It has been very far for some 
^ears past from achieving that ideal, and obviously those who are in the 
immediate charge of the Department must devote their energies to coming, 
as near as possible, to that mark. When, as at present, the Department is 
working ai a loss in both of its mjiin branches, it is obvious that the 
departmental stafT must do what they can both to increase revenue and to 
reduce expenditure. As there has been a good deal of (somrnent, I think 
rather ill-informed, as to the relative position of the postal and telegraph 
branches of the Department, I should like to dilate a little on this point. 
The assertion that the postal branch is bled to support the telegraph branch 
rests on reiteration and not on proof. I hardly indulge in poetry, but I 
should like to say that I believe that my rionourable friend, Mr. S. C. 
Mitra, my Honourable friend, Mr. Lab in (3h and bury, and possibly one or 
two others have sat at the feet of that distinguislu^d Hnglish mathematician, 
the late Mr. C. L. Podgson, who wrote a great many books, and in one of 
his books one of his characters he quotes as saying: 

“Tis the note of the Jubjub ! Keep count, I entreat; 

You will find I have told it yon twice. 

Tis the song of the Jubjub ! The proof is complete, 

If only I’ve .stated it thrice.” 

It is the voice of the Post and Telegraph I.Tnion; and we hear it con- 
stantly reiterated that the postal branch is the victim of the villains in 
the telegraph branch of the Department, and this assertion is repeated so 
frequently that it has become almost to be believed in certain sections of 
this House. 

y Now, Sir, I should like to refer to our accounting system hs bearing on 
this question. The accounts system of the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment has been examined comparatively recently by a Committee presided 
over by my Honourable friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, and that Committee 
made certain recommendations. It accepted in the main the principles and 
methods of jiccounting in force for the Department as a whole, and it made 
recommendations for certain modifications. The recommendations of that 
Committee wore very carefully considered by (TOvernmSnt and a memo- 
randum was placed before the Public Accounts Committee exxilaining quite 
cloarlv why in certain respects the Government of India were unable to fjiU 
in with the recommendations of the Committee. Mr. Mitra, recently in 
a very rapid speech containing more inaccurate stati'.mcnts than I have cvei 
heard in an equally short period of time ri'ierrcd to among other things to 
the iniquity of the Government in not adopting the recommendations .of 
the Jehangir Coinmittoo. Sir, in Appendix No. XXVI, at page 219 o 
Volume I of the Report of the Public Accounts Committee on the Accounts 
for 1930-31, there is a mefnprandiim by the Financial Secretary on the re- 
commendations of the Jehangir Conomittee explaining why the Government 
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of -India were unable io accept some of those recommendations. That 
memoranduin was brought before the Committee on the -ISth August, 1932, 
Mr. Mitra being present. Its consideration was then postponed. A further 
memorandum referring to the previous onv. and summing up the ])osition 
was placed before the Public Accounts ("ommittee at another meeting on 
the 8th August, 1933. Mr. Mitra, again, was present, and it was recorded 
in the final report that the Committee noted the decisions of the Covern- 
iTient of India and had no remarks to offer. That statement was signed by 
■Mr. Mitra. It is perfectly open to Honourable Members to say that the 
accounts of the Department as a whole may be substantially acmirate, but 
that the divisions of receipts and of expenditure as between the branches of 
the department are inc'orrect, and I know that IVIr. Mitra and certain other 
Members take that view. They never give us any reason for their view. 
They accept it as a hypothesis that tlie Postal J)ey)artment or the postal 
branch is being always done in the eye. Ft is quite true as regards receipts 
that there are certain adjustments made on the l)asis of certain averfiges. 
So far as I know, these adjustments are just as likely, if inaccurate at all, 
to be inaccurate to the prejudice of the telegraph branch as of the Postal 
Hranch. However, the whole question of the system of adjustments between 
branches of the Department is about to be ])hvced specifically before, the 
Public Accounts Committee, and the material necessary for that is now being 
completed in rny office. The House may, therefore, rest assured that this 
(piestion of the accounts of the different branches of the Department will 
be considered by that Committee and F think that that is all that can be 
said on the point at present and I hope that Mr. Mitra, after signing the 
report of tlie Committee dealing with that matter, will not immediately 
afterwards disown it. 

Meanwhile, Sir, the accounts of the Department are as accurate as we 
know how to make them, and they show both main branches of the Depart- 
ment working at a loss. Therefore, fis I have said, it is my duty to see 
that in addition to increasing the receipts, as much as i) 088 iblo, F keep the 
expenditure down as much as possible in all branches. 

Now, Sir, retrenchment being necessary, no apology is being called for 
from me for doing by best to effect it. T think that a special tribute is due — 
it has already been rendered this morning, and, I am sure, on previous 
occasions — to the Ectrenchment Committee presided over by Sir Covvasji 
Jehangir (a Committee different from tlie one I hav('. previously mentioned) 
for the invaluable assistanee given in pointing the way to eertain economies. 
The recommendations of that Eetrencbment Committee have been accepted 
and carried into force practically m toto by the GoV(}riiment of India. But 
the necessities of the situation wore such that Government should not rest 
content there and other possibilities of making savings have also been 
pursued and further valuable savings have been effected, which were not 
gone into in detail by that Committee. 

Now, Sir, one persistent misstatement made by the Postal Union or 
representatives of the Postal Union relates to the incidcinc.e of retrench- 
ment. It is commonly alleged that fhc retrenchment has boon ruthless and 
heavy in the postal branch, but practically negligible in other branches. T 
shall give figures, and I trust that they will show Honourable Members, who 
have the patience to listen to these figures, how far from the truth that 
view of the case is. I have here a statement showing the approximate 
results of retrenchment of personnel in the Department likely to be effected 
up to the end of 1933-34, that is, to the end of. this month, and T have here 
figures showing the percentage df total retrenchment to total strength in 
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numbers of staff and also in relation to the cost of staff. As regards num- 
bers, gazetted officers 14‘0 per cent have been retrenched? Clerical staff 
in the selection grades 12*6 per cent, in the upper divisioir time scale 15 
per cent , but against this there has been an increase in the number of 
lower division clerks. There has been an increase also, naturally, in the 
number of extra-departmental postmasters appointed in lieu of departmental 
postmasters, and the net effect on the clerical staff is a retrenchment of 
4-8 per cent. In the numbers of lower subordinate engineering staff, which 
we are constantly being told has not been touched, there was a retrench- 
ment of 14-5 per cent. Tn the traffic branch, which is represented as being 
specially favoured, there was a rcitrenchment of 1243 per cent in telegraph 
masters and telcgrajihists. Tn the postmen class, the number is exactly the 
same, 12-8. In the engineering lint*, staff, ;y2 and inferior servants 3*3, 
r hardly think tlie House will wish me to read the corresponding figures 
of percentagt's relating to pay charges. They correspond fairly closely with 
the figur(‘S of niirnl)crs of staff. Now, of course, there are stime people who 
say that gazetted officers and superior officers are quite unnecessary, and, 
if employed at all, their numbers can be cut down indefinitely. I know there 
are some people in this TTouse who hold that all the Superintendents of 
Post Offices miglit be abolished! Tn the first place, T should like to em- 
phasise what I have already said in my annual report on the subject of 
the overstaffing of this department with gazetted officers. The point has 
been made so often that T dealt with that in a special paragraph in the 
last annual report. T shall read a few sentences from that: 

“The total number of superior gazetted staff was 489 at the end of the year. This 
number inohides 164 divisional and other Superintendents, 49 post masters and 73 
telegraph traffic officers most of whom are in oxerutivo charge of the larger post and 

telegraph offices or of postal and railway mail service divisions, and 115 assistant and 

deputy assistant engineers most of whom arc in executive charge of engineering sub- 
divisions or in comparable posts. The remaining 98 officers are actually holding 

higher charges such as are commonly regarded by the general public as controlling 
the business of the department.” 

Mr. S. G. Jog (Berar Eapresentative) : What about Post Masters General 
and Deputy Post Masters General? 

^ Sir Thomas Ryan: They are included in the remaining 98. I deny most 
emphatically that the Posts and Telegraphs Department is overmanned 
with gazetted staff. The figures wliich T have quoted will satisfy tfae 
House anyhow that retrenchment has not been confined to the lower staff 
by any means. Nor is it the case, as has been represented, that the 
engineering officer staff has not been reduced. There were various recom- 
mendations made by the Posts and Telegraphs Eetrenchment Committeo 
involving the reduction of one post of Deputy Chief Engineer, one post of 
Divisional Engineer, Telegraphs, four posts of Assistant Engineers, eight 
posts of Deputy Assistant Engineers, one post of Assistant Electrical 
Engineer, five posts of Deputy Assistant Electrical Engineers. Tf the 
retrenchment on the engineering side, as a whole, be considered, it will 
be found, 1 think, undoubtedly to be somewhat less than the retrenchment 
in the postal or traffic branches of the Department; but there is this 
essential difference that whereas the staff in the traffic branch or the postal 
branch can be understooc]^ to have some relation to the actual volume of 
traffic and work which has been very much less in recent years, it is not 
the case that the engineering staff, high or low, can in a similar way be 
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directly co-related with the volume of traf&c. The wires of the Depart- 
ment and the instruments of the Department have to be maintained, and 
they have to be maintained as efficiently whether the traffic passing over 
the wires itf big or small. Actually the wire mileage of the Department has 
been increasing. Consequently, it is quite unreasonable to suggest that 
there should be any retrenchment of engineering staff comparable with 
that which may be possible in times of slack traffic on the postal or the 
traffic sides. I am indebted to Sir Cowasji Jehangir, and I regret he is 
not here to hear me say so, for presenting this matter of retrenchment 
in its true light this morning. It is obvious, I think, that while the policy 
of Government, which I have mentioned, holds the field that tlie Depart- 
ment cannot relax its efforts to find all reasonable economies. 

A good deal of stress has been laid by one or two Members on the 
recommendations in the Varma Committee's Heport. That was a Com- 
mittee appointed under the Chairmanship of Mr. Varma, now Financial 
Adviser, Posts and Telegraphs, to investigate the methods of working and 
organization in the telegraph traffic branch of the Department. I should 
like, if I may, at this stage to mention my personal indebtedness to 
Mr. Varma for the invaluable assistance he has given to me through our 
association in connection with the posts and telegraphs work. Any im- 
provement which can be pointed to in our financial administration and 
any improvements in our economical administration are, I think, mainly 
to be credited to Mr. Varma for his invaluable guidance and advice. 
(Applause.) As Chairman of the Committee, which T have just mentioned, 
Mr. Varma has also done invaluable and useful work and he with his 
colleagues has investigated, in the most painstaking manner, the whole 
system of dealing with our telegraph traffic. The result is a very f\ill 
report in which every recommendation made is explained in considerable 
detail. I do not suppose many Members have read it although some have 
put down questions about it, and a copy is available in the Library, but 
T should like to emphasise that this is not a retrenchment report in the 
ordinary sense. It is not a report indicating merely where staff can be 
reduced or expenditure curtailed in other directions, merely because of 
the falling off in business. The recommendations here involve, if accepted 
in full, a complete reorganization of the telegraph system, and I might 
mention just a few items which are dealt with in this report, as giving the 
House some idea of its scope. 

Tlie Committee recommends a very important revision of the system 
• and standards for calculating the strength of the operating and clerical 
staff in our telegraph offices. They discuss the question of, and recommend 
the extensive installation of, mechanical signalling equipment. They 
recommend consideiable savings of staff through the somewhat heroic 
measure of abolishing all the reserves in the telegraph operating staff and 
making good shortages of staff by other means. They propose radical 
changes in the system and scope of supervision in our telegraph offices. 
They make far-reaching proposals for the substitution of non-technical for 
technical staff, and so on. Sir, these, as a whole, are, I believe, most 
valuable recommendations, but they have to be considered with extreme 
care, because, to anticipate a point T shall come to presently, I agree 
entirely yrith the main proposition which many Members have advanced 
that in our search for economy we must not sacrifice efficiency. Well, 
Sir, these recommendations of this Committee have aroused an immense 
amount of opposition and criticism, partly interested I think, but certainly 
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partly not interested but based on perfectly bona fide uncertainty of the 
practicability and effect of the adoption of these measures, it is for that 
reason that I have not been able even now to submit a rep.ort, with my 
•nlly considered views, to the Government of India for their orders, althougii 
my statement of the case is now approaching completion. Members are 
apprehensive that the recommendations in this Eeport will involve a further 
heavy retrenchment — and 1 know that very great apprehensions arc enter- 
tained — and as bearing on this I think it is permissible for me to say thiit 
it is not likely that I shall be able to recommend the immediate adoption 
or the sudden introduction of what I might describe as the more revolu- 
tionary proposals in this report. It is more likely that I should recom- 
mend that they should be introduced and tested tentatively and gradually, 
and I have, therefore, every confidence that there will not be, in conse- 
quence, anything of the nature of the sudden throwing out of employment 
of large numbers of men which has been anticipated. That is an expression 
of my personal attitude towards this report, which, I may say, 1 have 
discussed in the greatest detail with delegations from the two principal 
unions of telegraph servants. I am not, of course, able to say what view 
tlie Government of India will finally take. I may mention incidentally 
lliat I think my Honourable friend. Sir Henry Gidney, is somewhat mis- 
informed or has misjudged the situation in thinking that the recommenda- 
tions in this report spell disaster to his community so far as employment 
in the telegraph branch of the Department is concerned. 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: r am very glad to hoar it. 

Sir Thomas Byan: My friend’s satisfaction is a little prematures T am 
afraid, tlie truth is that it is the changes made in the system of recruit - 
numt to telegrjiphists' ranks which were made some years ago whicli 
have ])roduced and are likely to produce some ill effects so far as the 
Tiienibers of one community are concerned, but that has nothing to do 
•vith the recommendations of this Eeport. However, the question of ttu'. 
recruitment of that coinmuijity is a separate one, and I need not pursue 
it hero. 

Now, I have said that I am in general agreement, and I am sure, th(' 
Gov/Crnment of India are in general agreement, with the view oxpressc'd 
by several Members that we must not carry out retrenchment without 
])roj)er regard to efficiency; and it certainly has been my instruction to tlu^ • 
f)fficers of the Department that, while making strenuous efforts to roducic 
the cost of the administration to the utmost, they should keep efficiency 
•r\ view. I do not say that in these efforts to secure economy in some 
directions, the public convenience may not be to some extent affected. 
We have, for instance, on the recommendations of the Cowasji Tehangir 
Committee, reduced the numbers of postal deliveries in various places. If 
that is regarded as an impairment of efficiency, I admit we have impaired 
efficiency, but there are very few narrow limits within which we are will- 
ing to go in the direction of impairing efi&ciency. This morning, for 
f'xample, it was stated by my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, 
that one of our measures, the extension of the system of working our 
post offices by means of extra-departmental agents, has resulted in the 
shortening of hours and in serious inconvenience to the public in certain 
places. If the Honourable Member would give me separately some parti- 
culars, of any cases which have come to his notice of that "kind, I shall 
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be only too glad to go into the matter with the Post Master General con- 
cerned and see whether anything can bo done to remove any real grievance 
from which the public m^y be suffering. 

A good deal has been said about the question of our failure to give 
proper postah facilities in rural areas. Well, Sir, before the financial! 
collapse, we were doing a good deal in that direction. Every year we 
' opened large numbers of new post ollices, experinuintally in the first 
place, and we made these offices permanent where there seemed to be 
any hope, after trial, of their proving successful, and undoubtedly we hjive 
had temporarily to abandon that policy under the stress of financial 
pressure. It is quite true, as has been urged, tliat we have been closing 
down offices rather than opening new ones, and I am afraid that it is a 
case in which, if we are to observe the policy which (Jovernment liave 
adopted so far with the general approval of the House, I cannot promise 
that there will, be anything considerable extension of postal facilities in 
rural areas until the finances of the Deparl.ment look distinctly be tter. 
At the same time, we are by no means going so far aB to close all 
offices which are not paying; even now thqrc arc a large number of 
unremuncrative offices, on each of which some actual loss is being in- 
curred. 

Another statement made and directly relevant to the question of our 
retrenchment policy relates to the hardship to individual members of the 
staff who arc thrown out of employment and a passing allusion w^as made 
to the effect that they wore having no app(*al to the Director-General, 
i think the Honourable Member, who made that remark, w'as slightly 
confusing the question of iip])oals against retrenchment wnth the question 
of appeals against orders passed in disciplinary cases. There has bfAcn a 
good deal of discussion about the Statutory rules and orders of Govern- 
ment relating to the imposition of penalties and appeals against th(^m, 
and it is true that in many cases the ruK's provifle for no appeal to the 
Director-General. But there is nothing whatever to prevent any mem- 
ber of the staff, w^ho comes iiiulor retrcnehniont, from making a repre- 
sentation — it would not technically be an ‘'apiieal” — tlic.re is nothing to 
prevent him making a representation to the lioad of tiu; Circle and in 
turn to the head of the Department and to the Govornment of India. 1. 
havo receiv^ed and have considered a certain number of such representa- 
tions, and I am quite ready to consider any ease if reasonable ground is 
shown. 

I think I have touched on the main issues wliicli w(^re raised this 
morning, but there are a large number of points, mere of detail, and I 
shall endeavour to touch on some at least of these before my time has 
expired- 

Eeference luis been made to the question of rctronchment in the Dcud 
Letter Offices, the point being that the staff in these offices is being fixed 
with reference to what is known as a “time test” based on the average 
time certain operations found to take. It has been represented that certain 
work no longer goes to these Dead Letter Offices which used to ho per- 
formed in them, and that as this was the easiest w^ork to do, the work 
W’^hich still remains in the Dead Letter Office is harder and takes more 
time, and so that the time test should make morci allowance for it. It 
is quite true that one Post Master General or more than one, have 
recommended a move in that direction, but others have thought it un- 
necessary; and my decision has been that as the time test is anyhow 
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never adopted as an absolute fixed rule of thumb, it is not necessary 
to change it, but heads of Circles know that they have every ground for 
expecting allowance to be, made if they find in practice that the staff 
-of the Dead Letter Offices is being overworked when the jbotal strength 
is fixed with regard to the e/xisting time tests. My Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mudaliar, made a* minor point regarding the actual treatment of a 
•certain number of men likely to be retrenched in the Dead Letter Office 
in Madras. The Post and Telegraph Department employ an immense 
number of me^n in different parts of the country and employed on differ- 
ent cadres, and we have not thought it practicable to deal with these 
retrenchment questions in such a way as to involve constant adjustment 
betwecii one cadre and another. The line we have taken, rightly or 
wrongly, I, of course, think rightly, as a practical proposition, is where 
retrenchment in a particular cadre has been found necessary, some per- 
son from that cadre has been actually retrenched and we have not at- 
tempted to make cross adjustments between one cadre and another. The 
different offices to which Mr. Mudaliar referred are offices with different 
cadres, and it is, in pursuance of the practice which I have described, 
that we have effected our retrenchment in the Dead Letter Offices and 
propose continuing to do so. I will, however, say that I see there is 
undoubtedly some reason in tlie other view of the case that where you 
retrench in one office, you may have possibly a vacancy occurring in the 
other and you should transfer that man across; it would be accompanied 
by various inconveniences, among others it would interfere with the, 
promotion in the cadre which normally goes to the men in that separate 
cadre. I will promise my friend that I shall look into the point once 
more; my decision has been against the view which is represented, but 
I will examine it afresh and see whether we can concede something to 
the viejw that he has expressed. 

It was alleged by one speaker this morning that, in establishing the 
•appointment of a Deputy Director-General of Finance, we were merely 
restoring under another name a post which has been retrenched in my 
office. Well, Sir, those Honourable Members, who were members of 
the Public Accounts Gominittee, will remember that a great deal was 
-said therci upon the need for improvement in the financial administration 
of the Posts and Telegraphs Department, and although I myself took 
and still take the strongest exception to some of the criticisms levelled 
against the Dt^partment before the Public Accounts Committee, I can- 
not deny that there is great room for improvement in the general finaft- 
cial administration, and it was in pursuance of the views expressed before 
and by the Public Accounts Committee that the creation of this post was 
decided upon. The proposals for actually creating the post were placed 
before the Standing Finance Committee and were approved by that body. 
The work of this officer will have nothing to do with the work which 
used to be done by the Deputy who was retrenched on the establishment 
side in my office, and there is no foundation 'whatever for the suggestion 
that we have merely in this case restored under one name a post 
abolished under another. 

Reference was also made to our action in incurring further capital ex- 
penditure on the Telegraph Department, but I think there has been 
some misunderstanding on this point. My Honourable friend, Sir Frank 
Noyce, desires me to explain a little more clearly than was possible at 
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the moment what has actually happened. We are restricting capital 
expenditure nowadays practically exclusively to work necessary for the 
development of the telephone branch of the Departme^nt, and wo incur 
expenditure only which will be directly and almost immediately profit- 
able. It lis quite true, as I think my friend, Mr. Joshi, pointed out 
that a considerable amount of this expenditure was booked not under 
the head “telephones”, but under the head “telegraphs'*. The reason 
is that the cost of all the trunk wires and the line equipment is booked 
under the head “telegraphs”, actually there arc no separate telephone 
trunk lines. But although the capital expenditure is booked under the 
head “telegraphs”, there is an adjustment in respect of the use: of the 
equipment between the telephone branch and the telegraph branch, so 
that in actual fact, the expenditure, as I have said, is being incurred for 
the benefit of the telephone branch and the ultimate debit for the use of 
these wires and instruments and the interest on capital is brought 
against the telephone account. 

Some condemnatory remarks wore also made with regard to another 
matter, our incurring substantial losses on unserviceable stores. I should 
like to mention with regard to this question of store that wo have been 
making a very great improvement. When the country emerged from the 
Great War, we had a stores balance of over crores in book value and 
we havei been doing our utmost in recent years to bring down this to a 
reasonable figure. At the end of the coming year, wo estimate the total 
stores balance will be round about 50 lakhs in value, including about 20 
lakhs of stores held for, and at the cost of, the Army Department. li 
is inevitable that, in the management of any big stores organisation in 
which the balances are being rapidly brought down, there shall be a 
certain amount of write off of unserviceable! and obsolete stores. In every 
store yard, there must be from time to time a clearing up and writing 
off or writing down of the value of unserviceable or obsolete storeis. The 
figures relating to this matter come regularly before the Public Accounts 
Committee e^very year and it is open to members of that body, who are 
interested in this point, to deal with it there. 

I think it was Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury who referred to the circum- 
stance of our having three classes of engineiering officers for different 
kinds of work. Actually that is not the case of the superior officers of 
the Department except in so far as we have a vejry small separate staff 

for the highly specialised business of wireless engineering. But it is. 

quite true that we have a division into more or less water-tight com- 
partments of officers employed on telephone, electrical and general engi- 
neering, and my Honourable friend will be glad to learn that this point 
has been rather fully dealt with by the Varma Committee and the viewa 

of that Committee bearing on this arc amongst those, on which I shall 

shortly be making my recommendations to Government, and I shall cer- 
tainly give due weight to the fact that my Honourable friend, Mr. Lahiri 
Chaudhury, also thinks that something should bei done in this matter. 

I need ‘not follow my Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, as I think* 
most of what he said will be of more relevance when we come to discusa 
the provisions in the Finance Bill relating to postal rates, but I was 
glad to notice incidentally * that he admitted that there was at present 
an abuse of the book-packet system by some who ordinarily send their 
communications by postcards. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, :dhough he signed the report of the Cowasji 
Jehangir Committee, which recommended rather extensive retrenchment > 
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has curiously enough now changed his mind and says that he would not 
have any retrenchment of the staff, but would have reduction in other 
ways, t shall \h\ most grateful to him if he will indicate some of those 
other ways in which we can make further practical retrenchments. 

Sir, T have probably not dealt with every detail which has been men- 
tioned this morning. 1 am afraid tins time available would not permit 
of that; but I trust I have said enough to show that our general re- 
trenchment policy is in accordance with the policy which has been known 
to and accepted by this House for many years, and that it is inevitable 
that our efforts at saving expenditure must continue, and that we have 
not been unreasonable in the manner in which wei have been carrying it 
out. I think I may safely say that to vote against the continuance of 
retrenclimcnt is to vote against the most practical step that I can adopt 
towards the ultimate further reduction of postal charges. 

Mr. S. G. Mitra: Sir, I regret that my friend. Sir Cowasji Jcluingir, 

3pm absent when I moved this cut motion early this morn- 

ing. He misconceived the whole pur])ose of my motion and 
devoted his speech of more than half an hour to a matter on which I fully 
agree with him. In my motion, T have never said that 1 am against retrench- 
ment. T only take exception to the metliod that tlie (lovernm(‘nt of India 
have adopted in giving effect to the retrenchment policjy. Sir, I accept 
(Government s position that the Postal Department is a public utility de- 
partment, and I further agree with them that then^ is no reason why, 
because it is a public utility department, it should not pay its expenses. 
But what I maintain is that the postal side of this Posts and Telegraphs 
Department is paying its way, and T shall presently show from the figures 
quoted by Sir Thomas Eyan himself in the lat(^st .\dministration Eeport 
that it is paying its way. And I shall presently substantiate my grie- 
vances against that Department as to why they have not taken practical 
steps to show to the contrary, if they wanted it. T know Bir Thomas 
Eyan is rather sensitive about the remarks passed in this House, and T 
appeal to him to bear with me for a few minutes and consider the points 
that T make. Tn his latest Ee])ort, ho shows that in the postal side thert^ 
is a deficit of Es. 6,07,345, while, on the telegra[)h side, there is a deficit 
of Es. 33,47,588. A few lines below in the same Eeport it is stated that 
for the retrenched personnel and for their gratuities, commutation of pen- 
sions, etc., they had to pay during the year Es. 7,38,057. What docs it 
])rove ? If these extraordinary payments had not been made, the Postal 
Department, even according to his own calculations, was paying its way. 
But my contention is far more substantial than that. As T have said, 1 
do not claim to show merely by this that if you wiped out this emergency 
payment during the year, it is a balanced Budget. But, apart from that, 
in this House I made a complaint that proper allocation w^as not made 
between Postal and Telegraphic revenues. I will repeat now what my 
allegations were. I said that for the telegrams you can have separate 
stamps, and after the year we can count it up, as has been done with 
the revenue stamps this year. In every Post and Telegraph office, there 
is an account of how much they get in the shape of telegraph stamps. 
With a little trouble and the expen£ture of a few rupees, they can speci- 
tfically say what amount is due to the Telegraph Department and • what 
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amount is due to the Postal Department. What they now do is — they have 
fixed a problematic ratio. Why do you always take shelter behind this 
useless excuse and make a whimsical allotment of postal and telegniphic 
income ? Have a calculation of telegraphic income and a calculation for 
«^ost office iucome, and you can once for all allay apprehensions by giving 
tlie exact figures that this is the amount you get from the T^elegraph De- 
partment, that this is the income of the Telograpli Department and that 
this is the income from the Postal Department. Once for all you can 
refute our allegation if it is not correct. 


Sir Thomas Ryan: Sir, T may say, if the Honourable !^^ember will excuse 
my interrupting him, that at one time there wxrc separate postal and tele- 
graph stamps and they were abolished, as I believe, in the interest of ])ublic 
convenience. The Honourable Member may be perfectly right in saying 
that the present system is unfair to the Postal Department, though T have 
no reason to believe that it is more unfair to them than to the Telegraph 
De])artment. But, in any ease, this qiK^stion will come specifically and 
(fategorically before the Public Accounts Committee very shortly. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: As Sir Thomas Eyan has referred to the Publicv Ac- 
counts Committee, 1 think T should clear myself of the charge ho made, 
because, when he was quoting from the report of each meeting of tlie 
Committee and said that I was present, 1 thoiight ho w^as searching my 
name to decide whether I should be entitled to a Knighthood for regular 
attendance at these meetings like some other Members, T mean my friend, 
Sardar Jaw^ahar Singh, who got a Knighthood nu'rt'ly for regular attendance 
in the Assembly. But curiously enough I found that he was quoting from 
the Keport Volume, page 36, where it is said in paragraph 57: 

“The Conimiltoo noted the decisiems of the (iovernmeiit of India and had no 
remarks to offer.” 

Now, Sir, you will bear with me for a few seconds wdiilc I show' how” 
this statement in the Report really represents the true statfi of things. T 
red'er to the Evidence Volume and you and the House will judge how far 
they are correct or T am correct. On page 71, the Chairman said: 

“1’hc Jehangir Coininittee report is not Before us. (July one ])artionlar recom- 
• mendation of that report and the action taken upon it has Been before us in 
Appendix IX. 

Mr. Bamsfnj Scott : The Government may put in a Resolutipn asking the As.scmbly 
to consider whether the division between the Posts and Telegraphs is correc-t. 

Chairman.'. It is rather difficult for us to record any. finding on an issue which 
has not been placed before us. 

Mr. Bndenorh : l^he whole method of distribution has Been Before the Auditor 
General. The whole scheme was worked out by myself and Mr. Varma and was put 
before Sir Frederic Gauntlctt and the Government of India and that method was 
accepted. As far as I know the Posts and Telegraphs Accounts. Epquiry Committee 
accepted it on hlt>c. 

Mr. Varma : The Jehangir Committee was appointed as a direct re.sult of the 
rcico^inendation of ■ the Public Alccounts Committee. The Committee have examined 
in accordance with the terms of reference, every one of the principles ' on. which 
commercialisation of accouni^ was carried out by Government in* 1925. ^ ^t is clear that 
barring certain small modifications hen* and there, the Committee h^d no objection 
to raise against the principles on which the comm^cial accounts' were organised in 
1925. I submit that this report isr before: iHis Oommittee aHd they can record their 
opinion. 
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Chairman ; It is a little difficult to ask non-official members to record a definite 
finding on an issue which has not expressly been framed for their consideration at 
this meeting. 

Mr. Varma : The Accounts Committee was appointed at the instance of the Public 
Accounts Committee and the Report of that Committee is before the Public Accounts 
Committee. 

Mr,^ Jiadpnoch : The method of allocation was accepted by Sir Frederic Oauntlett in 
1925 and by the Government of India. We have no reason to reconsider that, so that 
the original acceptance stands. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : The (^omrnittee wanted lo have a day for discussion but some- 
how or other they could not have.*’ 

That was the position on the last Report: it was decided that a day 
will be devoted in the Public Accounts Committee to go through this 
Report: that was denied. To continue my quotation: Mr. Varma then 
said : 

“In paragraph) 15, the Committee say : 

‘The Committee discu.s.scd the procedure for dealing with the report of the 
Posts and Telegraphs Enquiry Committee and accepted the suggestion of 
the Chairman that it was not necessary for Government to consult the- 
Public Accounts Committee in regard to those rccommendfitions which 
they accepted, but that in cases where Government felt unable to accept 
the recommendations, the Committee should be given an opportunity of 
considering the points involved and recording its views’.” 

Chairman : All I am prepared to do is to record a note that the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Committee did not make any recommendation that there should be a departure 
from the arrangements which' have been agreed to between the Auditor General and 
the Department regarding the classification of charges in the commercial accounts so 
as to exhibit a proper working of the Department as between the two branches and 
that we will also inform the Auditor General that this position is correct. Beyond 
noting that we cannot go further because that particular point has not been brought 
before us. 

Mr. Anxvar-vl-Azim : It would be tantamount to an expression of opinion by the 
Public Accounts Committee. The*Director General Posts and Telegraphs, has got the 
opinion of the Jehangir Committee ; then why trouble us now ? 

(The other non-official members agreed with Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim.) 

Chmrman : I think. Sir Thomas, you should be content to quote the Jehangir Com- 
mittee Report, as an authority in the Assembly when the question comes up and not ^ 
ask the support of the Public Accounts Committee. If the matter is brought before 
this Committee with all the relevant material the Committee will consider it.” 

After this, is any refutation of the charges necessary of what Sir Thomas 
Ryan said that I do something in the Public Accounts Committee and 
contradict it here? We did not go into the Report at all and much less 
accepted it. 

Sir Tiiomas Ryan; May I sny that just now when I was speaJcing, 1 
attempted to draw a very clear distinction between two things, first I took 
the question of the recommendations of the Committee presided over by 
Sir Oowasji Jehangir, that is, relating to the accounts of the Department 
as a whole: the recommendations in that Report were not completely 
adopted by the Government of India, and the Government of India ex- 
plained to the Public Accounts Committee their views with reprd to those 
recommendations which they had not accepted* The Public Accounts 
Committee considered the explanation given by the Government and they 
recorded that they had no remarks to offer on the subject. That statement. 
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was signed by, amongst others, Mr. S. G. Mitra. I was speaking and I 
^|)cak now of the Eeport of the Public Accounts Committee on the accounts 
of the JDe2)artinont as a whole. It was quite true that, when I appeared 
before the Public Accounts Committee, T sought their verdict on another 
(]iiestion, the separate question of the division in our accounts between the 
different branches of the Department, and I think that what Mr. Mitra 
has read is relevant to that separate question. There I failed— T got no 
\ frdict from the Public Accounts Committee — and it was left at this, that 
I he matter would be brought before the Public Accounts Committee sepa- 
i-ately; and as T have tried to explain just now that submission to fhe 
Public Accounts Committee will he made; but undoubtedly in his speech 
on the General Budget, Mr. S. C. Mitra did tax Government with not 
having accepted the recommendations of the Cowasji Jehangir Committee: 
lo the extent to which Government have not done so, Government had the 
support of the Public Accounts Committee. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: You are misquoting me: I think you could not follow 
!ne, as I was perhaps reading very fast. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: When the actual documents are not before the PToiise, 
it is difficult for me to discuss them further: but, I maintain, it is veri- 
fiable from the records of the Assembly that, a few days ago, Mr. Mitra 
taxed us with not accepting the recommendations of the Cowasji Jehangir 
Committee, whereas he was a party to the acquiescence in the attitude of the 
Government towards those recommendations. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I do not like to remonstrate with Sir Thomas 
Kyan at length — I will only read the last sentence of the Chairman’s ruling 
Ji that day: 

“If the matter is brought before this Committee with all the relevant material, 
the Committee will consider it.“ 

At that stage, we were not allowed to discuss that question. In the 
very beginning, I said 

“As regards paragraph 3, the Government of India had not been able to accept 

the four recommendations,” 

• 

and I wanted to discuss the whole thing. If you read the whole discus- 
sion, Sir, you will be surprised to hear how the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee w’as treated by this Department. It was mostly at the instance 
of the Honourable the Finance Member, Sir George Schuster, who from 
the very beginning as Chairman of the Public Accounts Committee thought 
that there should be a small sub-committee to go into the depreciation 
fund and other accounts of the Postal Department — he was not very 
happy over these matters and suggested that there should be a small sub- 
committee of the Public Accounts Committee itself to go through the 
matters: but for some reason, best known to Government, they appointed 
a different Committee and that Committee reported; but we wanted that 
the whole report should be placed before the Public Accounts Committee; 
but, as I have quoted herq, they said that the Government of India had 
gone through it and discussed, it with the Auditor General and there is 
no chance of their going back on it; and so,, what was the use of sub- 
mitting the Report ? That was the reason why the Chairman; Mr. Lloyd, 
at that time, ruled that the whole Committee’s report was not before us 
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and BO we were not allowed to enter into thf. merits of the whole report. 
I do not make any specific complaint against that; but when Sir Thomas 
Evan brings a charge against us and wants to say “Mr. S. C. Mitra in 
the Public Accounts Committee slept over this matter, and now he comes 
to this House to mislead it**, I have to refute his misleading statement. 

Now, let us come to the main points. I fully maintain that this Postal 
Department is self-supporting, and it is not I alone who stress this point 
times without number, but it is the opinion of the general body of elected 
Members on this side of the House; and when we challenge them every 
time as to why they do not for one year at least spend something and 
show the exact figures — ^because they have in their accounts the receipts 
from stamps for telegraph purposes, and they can get it for any year — and 
then come and face us with the facts, they will never take up that sugges- 
tion: every time they have a whimsical way of fixing a certain per- 
centage — ^it is known to them only how they arrive at that ratio — as allo- 
cated to the telegraph side and some percentage as going to the postal side',. 
But why should we be treated to these hypothetical percentages, and why 
should we not at least for one year see for ourselves whether this Depart- 
ment is self-supporting or not? So, Sir, 1 say that it is due to mis- 
calculation and a wrong appreciation of the Budget position that the ])ostal 
side is considered to be unable to pay its way. 

Then, as regards retninchrnont, I made my points in iny speech. There 
is, liowever, one ])oint on w’hich I should like to liav('/ some information, 
'rhe other day we came to know that in the Army J)opartment the fivc^ p('r 
cent, cut in the pay w^as in some specially hard cases oxcunpted, but S(^ far as 
the Postal Dcj)arhnent is concerned, I do not know of any such hard cases 
in which the authorities liave cxempic?d people from this'fivti per cent, cut 
in salary, though in this Department most of the people are. underpaid 
officials. Sir ('owasji Jehangir’s (.V)nnnittee n'conimended a (‘.ertain scale 
«f retrenchment. I speak, o£ course, subject to correction by the Honour- 
able Member in charge, and I want to know whether they have not 
gone very far to the extreme from the suggestions made by that Committee? 
Was there any suggestion for doing away with any percentage of Iho seh'c- 
tion grade posts which affected a large number of offic(*Ts in tin*, lowc'r 
^grades? Ts it not a fact that in duly, 1931, w-hen this Committee met. 
the price of the postcard was two pice and that of the envelope was yue 
anna? Not only have the Postal Department accepted the recommenda- 
tions of this Committee, but they have gone far ahead of those reconi- 
mcindations, particularly in regard to the retrenchment of lower grade 
officials. 1 would request my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, to see for hiui- 
solf w'luit is the position of this Dej)artment before he gives a general 
certificate to the Government that they have done nothing but justice. Sir, 
T maintain that there should be retrenchment in every Department of tlie 
Government. On principle, I am as strong as my friend. Sir Cow'asji 
Jehangir, in holding that there should be retrenchment wherever it is 
possible, but there have been several Retrenchment Committees. Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir j)resided over tw^o Retrenchment Committees, Mr. Varina 
presided over some Committees, and now they have got a sanction of 
Rs. 60,000 for anotiher Betrenchment Committee. In this way, Eettencb- 
ment Committees are going on. Now, if Government really w^ant an. expert 
Retrenchment Committee, they should soleJft a Committee from outside, 
beqaiisey so far, in tbese Committees their, own officers sit and decide 
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matters in a way prejudicial to the iujtcrests of poor post men and poor 
clerks, while sparing higher officers. That is a policy against which I have 
lO take exception. I am not against retrenchment. Therefore, T see no 
reason why .1 should not press this motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Condition of the Extra Departmental Agents, 

Mr. S« 0. Mitra: Sir, I move: 

“'rh«t tlic demand under the licad ‘Indian J'o.sls and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The Postal Enquiry Committee of 1020 introduced time-scale of pay 
for all the employees of the Postal Department save and except the 
extra departmental agents. The scale of pay of the entire staff of the 
Department was further re-examined in 1926, and, as a result, the scale 
of pay now enjoyed by the staff w'as sanctioned, but this time also the 
extra departmental agents were left untouched. Assurances were given 
times without number that the cases of these officials would be considered, 
but nothing substantial has l)een done yet. Tlio Postal Unions have also 
been pressing for the last 12 years for increasing the emoluments of the 
extra departmental agents, but its prayer has been respected by the 
Government by issuing orders recently for furthc^r reduction in allowance. 
Tlie meagre allowam^e whi(‘h these unfortunate officials arc getting arc just 
sufficient to nieot the expenses of the midday tiffin only. Tn comparison 
with the volume, of works, the nature of duties they hav(^ to fxjrform 
and the amount of responsibilities they have to shoulder, the allowance 
iliey draw is nothing and these extra departmental agents can rightly^ be 
designated as a band of honorary workers. Now, the Government, instead 
of taking steps to increase their emoluments, have issued orders fixing a 
new standard for determining the allowance of such officials. The 
Dircctor-Gencrai in his G. 0. No. 6, dated the 23rd June, 1932, has laid 
down the following piinciple for counting the points : 

(1) That for each Rs. 15 worth of stamps and stationery sold per 

mensem up to Rs. 75 and for each Rs. 30 worth in excess of 
Rs. 75 per mensem — one point. 

(2) That for each Rs. 500 worth of money orders issued and paid, 

savings bank deposits and withdrawals and cash certificates 
issued and discharged — all taken together — per mensem ujp 
to Rs. 3,000 and for each Rs. 1,000 worth of each transaction 
in excess of Rs. 3,000 per mensem. 

In fixing the above standard, the amount of labour each extra depart- 
men t.al agent has to perform has not at all been taken into consideration. 
Officials doing more work may sometimes draw less allowance than those 
who are actually performing less work. As for example, according to the 
new standard up to Rs. 75 worth of stomp sold per mensem will count 
one point, but if thoroii§ii examinations of records and statistics are 
made, . it will come to li^t that there are offices ; in which an extr-a’ 
•departmental agent has to deal with one or two or utmost ten 'pereonn 
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in selling stiimps worth Ris. 75 or so, but instances are not rare in which** 
it will be found that there are certainly extra departmental sub or branch 
olhcos in which an extra departmental agent has to satisfy 100 or 200 
persons in selling stamps equivalent to one point. 

In similar ways, it can be shewn that a sum of Rs. 500 can be 
remitted by a single person by a single money order and sometimes such 
a sum is found to be remitted by 50 (fifty) persons by 50 different money 
orders. A postinaster, in issuing cash certificates of Rs. 500 as face 
value consisting of five cash certificates of 100 rupee denomination each, 
has to do more work and spend more time than a postmaster who has 
the good fortune of issuing by a single certificate of Rs. 500 denomina- 
tion. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am very sorry to interrupt the 
Honourable Member. May I draw his attention to the fact that he is 
placing my Honourable friend. Sir Thomas Ryan, at a very great dis- 
advantage? 

Mr, S, 0. Mitra: Do you want a louder voice? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No, Sir; I should like to have a 
little loss speed. The Honourable Member is not racing against time 
as he was on a previous occasion. 

Mr, S« 0. Mitra: I accept the suggestion, Sir. I thought that the 
subject matter that T am now dealing with was so common place to the 
Director-General who is retiring that he would be able to follow the 
speech even if it were delivered at a much more rapid speed. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I might explain, Sir, that I at any 
rate air. wSling to learn from him. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: It is,' therefore, nectissarv that amount of labour 
should be counted in determining the allowances and establishment 
charges of an extra departmental sub or branch office. 

In paragraph 3 of the Dircctor-Generars G. O. No. 6 of 23rd June,. 
1932, it is stated as follows: * 

“The standard should he .applied to all extra departmental branch offices and when 
such application would result in a decrease of existing allowance, this is to be limited 
in the case of present incumbents to 10 per cent of the sanctioned allowance.” 

But it is to be applied subject, of course, to the proviso in paragraph 2" 
above in full on any change of incumbents. Thus it is definitely laid 
down that in applying the standard the emolument of an extra depart- 
mental agent should not be decreased by more than ten per cent, of his 
present allowance, but it appears that the divisional authorities, perhaps, 
und'-ir instruction from the head of the Circle have ordered in some cases 30 
or 40 per cent, reduction. Such reduction according to the Orders can 
only be done on any change of incumbents. There are also instances 
that full reduction has been effected by changing the incumbent even. 

In short the extra departmental agents aske^ for bread, but they have 
been given stone. The Government, instead of taking steps to increase' 
their allowances, have fixed such a standard, according to which colcula-' 
tion the allowances of all the extra departmental agents have been. 
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reduced. An official who was getting Es. ten per month will now get 
Rs. five only. This is a negation of justice. 

The demand of the staff is to revise the standard in such a wav that 
at least no body’s allowance is substantially reduced. The plea of the 
Government is that this is their extra "work. Sir, I know that mj 
Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, is not well acquainted with the 
details of the postal administration, and so I should like to elaborate the 
subject still further. These people are not Government servants accord- 
ing to Government interpretation, but still they carry out the duties of 
postmasters with a small allowance ranging from Rs. 5 to Es. 12 or 
Rs. 15. I hope that my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, will 
explain to the House how necessary and how essential is the service of 
these extra departmental agents throughout India, and they are the real 
foundation of this Postal Department. They, in the numerous villages, 
perform functions for this Postal Department, but curiously enough they 
are not recognised as Governtncnt servants. There is a curious rule, 
before these persons are enlisted, that they arc asked to say whether they 
have any subsidiary business. In these hard days, when people cannot 
get oven mere subsistence, they give \^Tong information saying that they 
liave some subsidiary business, that thev have a sliof) or that they have 
a teacbership, and thus they secure these posts of extra departmental 
agents. But the work is so onerous that the whole of their time is 
devoted to this work. They do not get any advantages of the haive rules, 
and, if they have to go on leave, they must bring a substitute for whom 
they are responsible. The result is, if anybody goes through the postal 
administration report, he will find there arc numbers of cases of theft 
and embezzlement by these very poorly paid officers who have to deal 
with large sums of money. We have all along suggested for a long time 
that at least their allowances might be increased. They have to pay 
from their own pockets for contingencies and even for a lamp or ink, and 
they have to supply their own chairs and tables. This is the justice that 
is being done by the Department! When this matter was represented to 
that kind and good ex-Director-General Sir Hubert Sams, he took the 
matter very sympathetically, but Jis there were thousands of such per- 
sons, — even if their emoluments were increased by one or two rupees, 
it would amount to a very substantial sum, — the financial stringency 
stood in the way. Now that the budget of the Department is going to 
be balanced, the Department should favourably consider the fpiestion of 
increase in the allowances of these extra departmental agents. The 
'system of recording points which they have now adopted is a very curious 
svstem. They get a point for sending a money order of Rs. 500. If one 
man sends that amount, it is all right, but when 20 or 30 persons send 

money orders, the total of which comes to Bs. 500, it means 20 or 80 

times more work for the man, but according to the curious rules of this 
Department the amount of money order is considered and not tlie labour 

that is involved in sending out these money orders. With these words, 

I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhara Chetty) ; Cut m.otion 
moved : 

“That the demand under the head 'Indian Posts and Telegraphs Departmeat 
(including Working Expends)’ be reduced by Bs. 100.” 
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Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division: Muhammadan): 
Sir, I also live in a village in which there is an extra departmental 
agent. I have some knowledge of ilie drudgery through which these 

people have to go. In a village, generally people come and purchase 

one postcard, one envelope, and so on, and they are not rich men to 
purchase at one time a large number of postcards and envelopes. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The FTonourablc Sir Shaninukham 

Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Sir Abdur Rahim, 

one of the Panel of Chairmen.] 

Generally hundreds of persons would come to the man, and the poor 
fellow would have to spend not less than two or three minutes for every 
one of them in giving them a postcard of three pice. So is the case 
with money orders. These extra departmental men have got to teach 
peo])l 0 iiow to write money orders, because you do not find many people 
in the village to do that Tvork, and those money orders are all of very 
small value. So, if the point system which has been suggested is going 
to be brought into operation, then people would have nothing left to 
them. The present scale of remuneration given to them is very, very 
small. In my Province of Bihar, it is only Rs. 10, but if this is going 
to be reduced, then there will be nothing left for these people to live on. 
TluTC'fore, T think the point system should be revised so far as tliese 
extra departmental agents are concerned. The value in money should 
not be the consideration for giving remuneration; tlie amount of work 
put in s-hould bo the real test to guide as to what they should get. 
With these \vords, T suy^port my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, on this 
point. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I want to make certain observations in this 
connection. There are many troubles w^hich these extra departmental 
agents feel, and one of them is that they cannot contribute to the pro- 
vident fund. When they arc doing the same duty as departmental men, 
wnth a very scanty remuneration, they should have the privileges which 
the departmental officers have and they should have a chance to contri- 
bute to the provident fund as w’^ell. Again, my experience of Bihar is 
that all these extra departmental agents get the same pay w^hethcr the 
work is less or more, and that is not a good system. In certain places 
y()U will find the work is greater, tlie number of money orders is nuK-li 
larger, more letters have to be dealt with, and such people must get more 
nllow'anec than those who have less wwk. At present there are tAVo <y 
three different kinds of these extra departmental officers. Some deal with 
money order and letter business only, some do registration and insurance 
business: also, and yet some others do savings bank business. Though 
they have their works increased, their pay and allowances remain as 
before. 

I have some knowledge of these extra departmental offices. In my 
village, the man in charge of the office gets Rs. 8, and not Rs. 10 as 
suggc'sted by my Honourable friend, Mr. Shafee Daoodi. (huu^rally it is 
Rs. 8 in my part of the country. He got the same pay when the work 
of the office, Khalilabad Nataiil, was confined to money orders and letters 
only. Alfterwards they added registration, insurance, and, again, the 
savings bank business, but all this time there has been no increase of pay. 
This is very hard and the Department must consider such cases sympathe- 
tically. They need not increase the allowance* where the work is less, 
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but where the w’ork is more, the remuneration also should be more, and 
when they give more time, they should certainly get more money for this 
work. 

1 hope my friend will not ask my friend, Mr. Mitra, when he is moving 
liis second motion, to go slowly. Though it is better for my Honour- 
able friend to learn something, still it is injurious for us, because there 
are many other cuts. With these observations, I support the motion 
moved by my Honourable friend. 

Sir Cowftsji Jehangir: Mr. President, so far as I remember, the lietrench- 
]nent Committee did examine the question of these extra dei)firtin(Mital 
postmasters and they came to the con(dusion that they should be 
enc-oiiraged. It was pointed out to the Committee that it was very difii- 
cult to get petty shop keepers,, teachers and men of that class, who are 
appointed as extra departmental postmasters, to consent to serve 
Nai-nrally the answer was that you must make it more attractive and 1 
believe that one of the recommendations of the Committee was that, sine© 
they also recommended the abolition of a certain number of post offices, 
these extra departmental postmasters should be given more attractive 
terms. That 1 believe, was tlu^ recommendation of the ('ominittee. I 
have not been able to look it np. I have not boon able to get a copy of 
the report yet. Sir Thomas will be able to verify whether my facts are 
correct. Tf so, the cpiestion arises how Government’s action is consistent 
with the report, if AFr. Mitra ’s facts arc correct. So far as T could follow 
Mr. Mitra, he quoted some orders of Government whereby the remunera- 
tion given to th('so extra departmental postmasters was actually reduced. 
Tf that fact is correct and if my moinorv does not play me false, such 
a j)olicy would bo exactly 0 ()]) 0 site to the y)olii*.y by tlu^ Eetronch- 

ment Committee, T think tlie point r^cpiires further elucidation. If, on 
acc'ount of retrenchment, wc arc to get rid of post ofTieos which arc never 
likely to pay, something must take tlieir place and the only tiling that can 
take their place is extra departmental postmasters. There must be some 
misunderstanding sona'where, T believe, and T would appeal to the Director- 
Gonc'ral of Posts and Tedegraphs to clear np the point and to tell us how 
far he has encouraged these extra departmental postmasters. 


Sir Thomas Ryan: There is a verv lar‘je number of extra departmental 
])^stniasters emplova'd in 1 Ik' Posts and Telegraphs J)ef>artment. 'Fhe 
number approaches 20,0(X), and obviously if I am to pursue the ideal of 
getting the work of the Department done as chc^aply as reasonably pos- 
sible, it is nt?cessary tliat T should keo]) down, as far as rc'asonably (Jaii bo 
done, the amount paid to these people. One rupee increase per man per 
month might seem a very small sum, but it represents in the aggregate 
over two lakhs a year, and it is necessary to keep down onr expenses. 
Certainly, we have, fairly recently— I do not remember the precise date 
quoted by Mr. Mitra— -endeavoured to see whether we can get extra depart- 
mental agents on more economical terms than before. It is true that the 
Committee presided over by my friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, recommended 
an extension of this system. On the point of remuneration, howc\er, they 

only said: 


“We recommend that if it be found necessary to attract a suitable r,f 

such as respectable shop keepers, etc., Government should agree to increasing the 
allowances to Rs. 30 or Rs. 40." 
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We have approved of enhanced allowances being given where neces 
8 ary, which is all that the Committee recommended, but I am sure Si 
Cowasji Jehangir, who spoke eloquently this morning in favour of economy 
and the avoidance of extravagance, would not recommend that we shoulc 
pay more than we need pay under this head. I must confess I was 
somewhat at a disj^dvanttige, when my friend. Mr. Mitra, was speaking 
of not being able to follow very closely his very fluent speech, but I can a1 
least say this much that even I, like Sir Frank Noyce, am prepared tc 
learn from my friend, Mr. Mitra 

Mr. S- 0, Mitra: We cannot hear you. We have the same disadvant 
age. 

Sir Tliomas Ryan: T shall certainly, when T get the text of what mj 
friend, Mr. Mitra said, 1 shall study it very closely and T will undertake 
to review the question of the remuneration of these extra departmental 
agents, but I trust that the undertaking to review it will not be understood 
as a categorical promise that it will inevitably be increased. I will 
examine the matter and if I should find that there is reason for reopening 
the question of their remuneration with a view to raising, it, I should not 
hesitate to take the necessary action. There is just one point. It wag 
stated that divisional officers go lieyond the instructions issued to them b,^ 
the Director-General, and, if so, I shall take steps to correct them. I think 
in view of the assurance I have given that I will consider the subject, 
though not necessarily favourably, the motion will not be pressed to a 
division. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: In view of the sympathetic reply, I beg leave of the 
House to withdraw my motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Selection Grade Posts. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : I move: 

y “That tho demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)’ he reduced hy Rs. 1(X).” 

9 

In course of last year’s Budget discussion, my friends, Messrs. Azhar 
Ali aud Lahiri Chaudhury, brought to the notice of the Department tlu' 
reckless manner in whicdi the selection grade posts in the Post Office 
and Railway Mail Service were being retrenched, specially in Bengal and 
Assam, United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, but I regret to note that, 
instead of any improvement, matters have gone from bad to worse and 
nearly 2(X) selection grade posts, including those of first class town 
inspectors, have been brought under reduction. I am of the cousidered 
opinion that this drastic policy will inevitably cause, if it has not done so 
already, serious deterioration of efficiency of the postal service. It goes 
without saying that, unless the supervision is strengthened by increasing 
the selection grade posts, cases of fraud and irregularities will tremendous- 
ly increase and public interests will suffer. I have endeavoured to 
ascertain the principle on which the selection grade posts are fixed, but 
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I must confess I have entirely failed. On the other hand, the statistics 
supplied by the Department in the following table in reply to one of my 
questions go to show that there is absolutely no such principle. 


Name of Head Post 
Office or town sub- 
post office. 

Number 

of 

clerks. 

Number of 
sorting 
and 

overseer 

postmen. 

Pay 

of 

Deputy 

Post 

1 Masters. 

Number 

of 

Assistant. 

Post 

Masters. 

Pay 

of 

.Assistant 

Post 

Masters. 





Rs. 


Rs. 

Chittagong 

• 

37 

Nil 

100—250 

Nil 

Nil. 

Dacca 

• 

55 

6 

250—350 

1 

160—250 

Mymonsingh 

• • 

41 

1 

160—250 

Nil 

Nil. 

Howrah . 


39 

5 

1 60—250 

Nil 

Nil. 

Para Bazar 


56 

13 

160—250 1 

1 2 

1 60—250 

Patna 


38 

2 

160 -250 

i 

] 

! 60.-250 

Agra 


35 

6 

160—250 ; 

1 

2 

160—250 

Allahabad 


1 

48 1 

7 

160—250 

2 

160—250 

Lucknow 


59 

6 

250—350 

3 

1 00—250 

Meerut 


30 , 

5 

160 250 

j 

160—250 

Peshawar 


37 

2 

160-250 

2 

100—250 

Kalbadovi 


57 

15 

J 60— 250 

i 

; 2 

^ J 60 -250 

Bangalore 


44 

5 

250—350 

2 

100 ^250 

Madura . 


30 ! 

1 

1 

250-350 

I 

160 - -250 


It will appear that the i^ay of Deputy Post in asters, Pesliawiir, 

Jore, and Aladura is in the ^lade of li<. *250 — ^150, but that of the Deputy 
-L^ostniasteis, Oliittagong, Myniensingli, Parabazar, Allaliabad, Kalbadevi, 
etc., is in the lower selection grade of Bs. 160 — 250, although the nuniber 
of clerks in the latter is more than in the Fonner. These arc only a few 
eases, and I feel sure that, if similar statistics arc obtained for all the 
offices, they will strongly corroborate my statement. Again, the selec- 
tion grade posts of Assistant Postmasters in some of the offices, specially 
in Bengal have been abolished in offices like Chittagong, IMyrnensingh, 
Howrah, Bowbazar, Park Street and Dliaramtala, while they have been 
retained in the offices in the above list although the number of clerks 
there is less. Here, again, I say emphatically that if complete statistics 
are obtained, they will prove my assertion that, neither in fixing selection 
grade posts nor in abolishing any such posts, the Heads of Circles have 
followed any consistent standard. It all depends on their sweet will or 
rather whim. 

It was mentioned last year as to how the Postmaster-General, Bengal 
and Assam Circle, was overzealous to effect retrenchment in his Circle, and, 
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in the matter of retrenchment, Calcutta had been hard-hit. As many 
16 selection grade posts have been brought under reduction, ’rhese selec- 
tion grade posts were created as a result of the Postal Enquiry Committee. 
While in other Cities like Bombay and Madras, no retrenchment in the 
selection grade posts has been made, in Calcutta, retrenchment has been 
made with a vengeance. 1 shall specially cite here several cases. The 
Postal Enquiry Committee recommended 50 selection grade posts in the 
grades of its. 100 — 175, 145 — 170 and 175 — 225 taken together, of which 
30 were recommended for the Calcutta General Post Office proper and 20- 
for the old Calcutta Pailway Mail Service which has since been amal- 
gamated with the (kilcutta General Post Office. Out of these appoint- 
ments, 1 1 have been retrenched. The Committee further recommended 
that the posts of Assistant Sub -Postmasters of Bowbazar and Dharamtala 
should he in the selection grade, but these two have been converted into 
tiiiie-s(.*ales. It has been stated that the posts of the Assistant Sub-Post- 
masters have been converted into time-scale, because of the fact that the 
pay of Deputy Postmastei-s of these post officies arc also in the grade of 
Ps. 160 — 250, so these posts are considered redundant. So far as my in- 
formation goes, the pay of the Deputy Postmasters of the following offices 
are also in the grade of Ps. 160 — 250, hut the pay of tlic Assistant Post- 
masters ai’e also in tlu' same grade of Hs. 160 — 250. The offices are 

Allahahad, Peshawar, Meerut, Patna and Agra. Perhaps for (\ilcutta’ it is 
considered redundant, hut for others it is considered a necessity. Of course, 
I do not say for a moment that restriction of selection grade posts in 
those offices has been improper, but it is just and proper. 

From the comparative position of Bombay and Calcutta, I am led to 
think that there must be some sort of principle in the former while there 
has been none in the latter ])lac(‘. F find from tlie statistics su]>y>lied to ni(‘ 
by the Department that in the money order department, Bombay General 
Post Office, there are five selection grade posts for 89 clerks, while, in the 
same department in the Calcutta General Post Office, there are only four 
selection grade officials for 64 clerks- Similarly, in the Savings Bank De- 
partment, Bombay, there arc four selection grade posts for 21 clerks, 
while, in Calcutta, there are only three selection grade posts for 31 clerks 
in the Savings Bank Department. Instances like this can be multiplied. 
1 am of deliberate opinion that this disparity is due to the difference in 
the mental outlook and angle of vision of the two heads of Circles con- 
cerned. For several years past, no Postmaster-General has held charge of 
Bengal and Assam Circle for more than a year. Being somewhat like a 
bird of passage, he could not have been quite as sympathetic and desirous 
of maintaining a continuity of policy like the Postmaster-General, Bombay. 
The fact of the Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam, having been a 
'relegra])h man, and, therefore, less familiar with postal affairs may have 
also something to do with this. The result has been that there has been 
more drastic retrenchment, not only in selection grade posts, but in the 
personnel of all the various cadres in the Post Offiee and Railway Mail 
Service subordinate staff in Bengal and Assam Circle. I wish to draw 
the impartial attention of the Director-General to this deplorable state of 
things. 

The Postal Enquiry Committee laid down the standard that all post 
offices with five or more clerks, all Railway Mail Service travelling sections 
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with six sorters and stationary mail offices with seven sorters should be 
under the supervision of selection grade officials. They did not, however, 
lay down any definite and concrete standard for fixing selection grade posts 
in big offices. The Director-General has lately issued a formula under 
which supervisors, excercising supervision over the work of ten clerks, may 
be in the selection grade- This standard is very low as in practice a super- 
visor cannot supervise over the work of ten clerks. I particularly mention 
here the case of the Savings Bank Department where it is impossible for 
one supervisor to sign all the documents sent by ten Savings Bank clerks. 

Similarly one supervisor cannot supervise over the work of ten clerks 
in the money order or insurance branch. The standard should considerably 
be raised especially for these important branches. In every office, where 
there are at least 20 clerks excluding the postmaster and deputy post- 
master or the sub and deputy sub-postmaster, there should be one assist- 
Tint postmaster in the selection grade to hold charge of the registration 
and parcel departments. In snb-officcis in Calcutta, de|)iity postmasters 
are required to attend office at 10 a.m., and (?annot leave office before 7-30 
p.M. If an im])artial enquiry is made, it will be found how much over- 
w’orked they are. All deputy postmasters, as a i*ule, arc most overworked 
officials. Tt is essentially necessary that they should bo relieved of some 
of their duti(‘s. Where the money order branch is lu^avy, there, should be 
another assistant postmastea- for the. moni'v order branch. For inadequacy 
in the number of supervisors, the clerks also are detained up to late hours 
and the public are required to wait at tin* eoimters for loug especially in 
1lif» savings bank counter. The Telegraph Establishment Enquiry Com- 
mittee have laid down the standard that an nflua' with 30 telegraphists 
should he in charge of a gazetted oflk^er with three other supervisors fo 
assist him. I strongly recommend this standard for adoption in the post 
office also. 

Sir, it is not unknown to officers, including the officers of the Indian 
(’ivil Sei'vice, that it is almost a condition of Iluar service that tlu‘re 
should !)(’ proper facilities and provision for promotion within their ser- 
vices — and my friend, Mr, Lahiri Chaudhury, suggests that that would 
add to the efficicnev of the services also. I know tlial, particularly on this 
ground alone,, in Bengal the T. C. S. raised their f)rotesl against the aboli- 
Ijon of the posts of Divisional Commissioners, and it weighed with tlie 
higher authorities. But when wo bring these comparisons to the case of 
the poor Indian officials, the Audit Department as well as the higher 
officers forget about the iniquity of abolishing these selection grade posts. 
If a proper service is to be maintained with efficiency, there must be proper 
supervision for the promotion of officers who discharge their duty properly. 
By the drastic reduction of these sfdcction grades posts, T believe they are 
really intei’fering with the conditions of service of these officers. Tt seems, 
as we have read in the Law College, '‘equity changes with the Chan- 
cellors’ feet’’ and here also, when a particular Post Master General comes, 
the number of selection grade posts varies. T should like to emphasise 
that where there is not a Post Master General for a long period, justice is 
not done to the officers of the Circle. Tn comparison with the Bombay 
Circle the Bengal and Assam and the Bihar and Orissa suffered. 

To keep the officers in the Department contented, if there cannot he 
proper provision for their promotion, at least it should be shown that there 

E 2 
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is no inequaJity between officers of the same grade and with the same quali- 
fication in the different Provinces. So, 1 appeal to the Postal Department 
that they will see that though tliere may be occasional discrepancies, this 
very violent variation in the abolition of the posts, giving less scope for 
these officers in some of the Circles for y^romotion, should be done away 
with- Sir, I move. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Abdur Itahim) : Cut motion moved : 

“That the donmnd under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Mr, Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa: Landholders): There is a fact which 
T wish to bring to the notice of the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Department. In the posts of Rs. 250 — 350 grades in the Calcutta (1. P. O., 
officials working outside Calcutta are being j)romoted. It is further reported 
that in the next ten years not a single official of the Calcutta G. P. O. in 
the grade of Rs. 160—250 will get ])romotion in the grade of Rs. 250 — 350. 
This will bring twofold difficulty, firstly, if all such re^spoiisiblc posts are 
filled up entirely by men working outside Calcutta, the tone of administra- 
tion may deteriorate as these men are not supposed to be so useful in 
Calcutta as they are in mufassil. The men who are now being promoted 
are all Inspectors. Before the revision of 1920, these Inspectors used to 
be appointed on Rs. 60 and they had to pass through the stages, viz., 
Rs. 80, Rs. 100, Rs. 100 — 150 and Rs. 150 — 250 before they were promoted in 
the grade of Rs. 200 — 300. They, therefore, (*.onld not be promotcnl into 
this grade without completing at least 25 years of service. But the situation 
altogether changed. After revision, the pay of these Inspectors was raised 
to*Rs. 100 — 175. It was also ordered that even an Inspector who was draw- 
ing Rs. 60 on the 1st December, 1019, was to bo (Considered semior to those 
who were a])])oinicd in the grade of Rs. 145 — 170 on or after that date. 
There was no Inspector in Calcutta and the selection grade officials in the 
grade of Rs. 145 — 170 were considered junior to them. This has given the 
Inspectors an advantageous position. Since September, 1927, the pay of 
Ins])ect(n-s as well as of selection grade has been placed in one grade, viz., 
]0() — 250. An official of mufassil, by rendering service of nine or ten 
y'qars only, gets promotion in that grade, whih', in (kilcutta no one gets pro- 
motion in the grade of Rs. 160—250 without completing at least 20 years* 
service. So the Inspectors arc always in a favourable position as they gct» 
into the grade at an early stage of their scnwicc. If this is allowed to 
continue, the chance of promotion of the officials of the Calcutta G. R.^ 0. 
will be blocked for ever. So, I hope the Government will kindly consider 
the matter to remove this anomaly and give chance to men working in 
Calcutta to get these posts in the grade of the Rs. 250 — 350. 

Sir Thomas Byan: Sir, the i)rinciplc on which selection grade posts are 
created is a general one, that such posts shoiihl be sanctioned 
^ only where the work and responsibility j\istifies the pay; that 

principle was laid down by the Postal Committee of 1920, and it has been 
maintained ever since by the Government of India. There can be no very 
precise rule of thumb indicating what posts should anti wliat should not be 
held to pass by that test. I do not think it necessarily follows that when 
retrenchment is in the air and when every possible economy is being made, 
it is entirely reasonable to expect that the retrenchinent effected in one 
part .of India should necessarily correspond exactly with what is happening 

in another place. 
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Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: If the work is the same, why not adopt the 
same principle in all places. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: The conditions vary from place to place and the con- 
ditions of work in Bombay are, I believe, in various respects different from 
the conditions in Calcutta, and I think it is quite naturfd that there should 
be difference in the numbers of selection grade posts. At the same time, 1 
may say, this disparity is very striking. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: Then, how does the rostuuistor (lencral of 
(Calcutta differ from the Postmaster (lonoral of Bomlvvv? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: As far as I know, there is no such outstanding differ- 
ence to justify a difference in the pay of these two particular posts. But 
there is, for example, a difference between the responsibilities and work of 
the Postmaster General of Bombay and that of the Postmaster General of 
the United Provinces which does justify a difference and it is recf)gnised; 
however, as 1 say, we agree that the actual disparity is very striking in 
the number of selection grade ])()sts in Bombay and Calcutta, and this 
question is alnaidy und(‘r examination. In tlu'se matters, we have to rely 
very largely on the jndgnuait of the otlicers of the ])(‘partme!it in charge 
of the different Circles, and I have repeatedly urged the representatives of 
the service associations who have spoken to me on this subject, to discuss 
these matters directly with the Posimasi(n*s General, who {Vr<5 always ready 
to discuss them, and if it is thought that a particular post was wmngly 
removed from the selection grade category, they are alwa\'s ready to go 
into the matter. 1 am afraid that I must maintain that atlitiuk*. We 
to reduce the selection grade posts as well as otluir posts wliei’e it can 
reasonably be done, and 1 am afraid T can devise no nde of thumb which 
will obviate the use of personal judgment. 

T think there is a grc«at deal of force in the observations mad(^ that in 
the case of Bengal and Assam, some inconvenience has resulted from llu' 
frequent changes of personnel there; it has been ratliei* noticeable for the 
last couple of years, and T am afraid that even for a- little longer that Circle 
may suffer from the same disability. The fact is that in stalling tb(‘.s(‘ high 
offices, where one has oiily^^a limited mimbcr of men who kot*,]) going on 
leave, and so on and so forth, frequent cliangos arc inevitable. Witli regard 
to the immediate future, then*, are a large* number of senior ollieers rt'tiring 
from the Posts and Telegraphs Department in the near fnlnre and this 
4:roiible may continue a little longer, but certainly the objection to it will 
not bo overlooked by Government, and they will do their best to e.iisun* 
greater continuity in these ofhccs so fai as tlioy can do so though they 
may not be able to xlo that in the \rerv near fnlnre. J\oferenc(i has been 
made to the circumstance that it is ]n’oi)able in the near fntnrt^ that certain 
upper selection grade josts in Calcutta will \w till(‘d up by men from out- 
side Calcutta. Well, the existing scheme of ])romotion of these i)OSis in 
the Department is that all the lower selection grade posts in a ( ircle jire 
on one list for promotion to the up])er selection grarle. It does so ha])])en 
that at the present time a number of the senior men on this list are outsidi* 
Calcutta. So 1 think it is probable that what the Ronourable Member 
apprehends will come about. But it may equally well happen some, oilier 
time that senior men should be in the Calcutta office and will have the 
first claim on the score of seniority to any posts falling vacant even cls(*- 
where. I am afraid, that is a kind of disparity which is the inevitable con- 
sequence of the system under which a number of different cadres are 
merged for the purpose of promotion to higher posts. 
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^ Sir, I do not think I have much further to lu’ge on the matter. As 1 
said, the principal point made by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, re- 
garding the disparity between Bombay and Calcutta is being examined, 
although I do not necessarily admit that there must be an equality. 

Mr. S. 0 Mitra: Sir, the pur]jose of iny motion has been served by 
drawing the attention of Sir Thomas Ryan to the matter, and I beg leave 
of the i louse to withdraw the motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 
Gnevanccti of Jiailway Mail Service Employees. 

Mr. S. G. Mitra: Sir, 1 move: 

“That the deniarid inuier tlic head 'Indian Posts and Telegraphs department 
(including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Its. 100.’’ 

Sir, the purpose of my motion is not to censure Government in any 
way, but to draw the special attention of the Postal Authorities to the 
grievances of the mail sorters. 

The grievances of the Railway Mail Service are manifold; their number 
is on the increase, and this is ])erha])S due to the ai)athy of the Postal Heads 
towards their Railway Mail Service staff and a policy of “aloofness” hitherto 
shown by them as rcigards tlie jidministnition of Railway Mail Service. 
[ am told that the heads of Circles, during the tenure of their office, seldom 
pay visits to Railway Mail Service mail ofiices and sections and eiKpiire 
into the details and technique of the working, and tlie result is that they 
have to much depend on “oflice-notes” put up by the clerks of their office. 

The main grievances, that 1 propose to deal with, are as follows: 

(/) Supply of insufficient accommodation to the Hailway Mail Service 
Sections. — I know of a mail van D3/DB1, running between 
Delhi and Lahore via Bhatinda, which always remains over- 
crowded with bags, with little space for the sorters to stand 
much less to freely move and breathe. The same is the case 
with the mail van in the mail train from Howrah to Delhi and 
we s('.e how packed these mail vans are with baggages. I am 
told there is no space for the proper sorting of mails, and 
yet the Punjab Circle office lias not paid any attimtion to 
this. I wonder, how articles under such circumstances ar^ 
correctly handled and reach their destination at all, 

(ii) Concentration of mails at one place and reducing the services, 
in order to effect savings in the establishment charges. — The 
result is the indiscriminate dealing of mails. Centralisation 
in the Railway Mail Service lessens supervision and leads to 
congestion of mails, which, T should say, is harmful for correct 
and satisfactory sorting of mails. Not only this, to deal with 
heavy mails a-t one place within a limited time, extra staff 
and careful supervision is necessary. But, on the other hand, 
I find reduction of staff and slackening of supervision in the 
Railway Mail Service. The manner in which mails arc tran- 
shipped at the Delhi Railway Station inspires amazement. 
Tf stoppage of trains is not sufficient to correctly load and un- 
load mails, extra staff should be sanctioned for their correct 
examination within the limited time, or some other steps should 
be taken to set matters right. 
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\iii) Reduction of Railway Mail Service Sets , — ^Tlie reduction of 
Bailway Mail Service sets has been mostly effected by amal- 
gamation of a number of Bailway Mail Service sections result- 
ing in the increase of' the working liours of sorters. Sorting 
for continuously 10 or 12 hours in a running mail van at night 
not only puts great and tiring strain on the eyes of the officials 
concerned, but also seriously affects the health and longevity 
of sorters. But the reduction of Baihvay Mail Service sets 
has also been effected by placing novel interpretation of the 
terms “Night”, “Partly night and partly dfiy section” and 
“Bunning time of a section”, and over-zerdous lieads of Circles 
have used their brains to interpret the Director-Generars order 
in their own way. They have, in most cases, ignored the in- 
clusion of platform attendance to the working hoiii’s of section, 
as also ignored the fact as to where tlie standard for transit 
sections are to be applied and where the strmdard for sorting 
sections. The sorters of D-31 section (so-called transit section) 
help, throughout their beat, the staff of D-3 si'ction, with which 
it works, ill the sorting of mails, and yet the D-d section works 
in five sets and D-Bl in four sets. 1 am told that ])reviously 
both the sections were working in six sets. The staff of these 
sections, as of others similarly situated, are victims of wrong 
discretion and of incorrect interpretation of orders. Ceases have 
also been brought to my notice that s(H*Aions, the w'orking 
hours of which exceed the prescribed maximum, liave not bt;en 
allowed additional sets, and I should cite as an instance the 
cases of M-16, 0-2 and D-8 sections. 

Then, there is another prayer of these men in th(' Bailw-ay Mrnl Siu’vic.e 
that Government should now consider amalgamating iheir cadre wiili the 
general cadre of postal officials. As a matter of fac;t, iliere arc graduates 
and niider-graduatcs who now enlist as Bailwny Mai) soilers, and, after a 
certain age, it is difficult for them to do out-door woik as effiidiuitly as in 
their earlier years. So, if, in certain special cases, al least some of tlu'se 
Bailway Mail sorters, after attaining a certain age and if otherwisir found 
efficient, are transferred to the general postal service, that wall gi’eatly 
benefit these sorters. 

Sir, as I have said before, it is not a motion for censuring Government, 
Jmt merely to draw the specifil attention of the Director-General to the 
case of these Bailway Mail sorters. 

Sir, 1 move. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Abdur Bahim): Cut motion moved: 

“That the dem.nid under the head ‘Indian Po.sls anil Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)’ he reduced hy Hs. 100.” 


Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: Sir, I rise to support the motion. T 
personally visited one of these mail vans while T was coming up from 
Howrah to Delhi, and I can tell it very frankly that it was with great 
difficulty that I got into the compartment. The doors were so narrow 
that I could hardly enter inside, and, even after I got in, I found that 
I could not stay there for more than five or six minutes. I was feeling 
suffocated in that hole, — I may call it a dungeon, — which was full of bags 
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with no moving space inside. Even the lavatory which is provided for 
these gentlemen, who work in that vap, was blocked by the bags. Then 
I inquired how they could work in that little dungeon. They said they 
have to carry on the work for hours together. I was feeling very awkward 
all this time, being one of those who are privileged to travel in a first- 
class compartment. The whole room was stuffy and nothing bettei* than 
a dungeon, and I thought it was a shame that the interests of the poor 
gentlcuneu who work there should be ignored in this way. So I hope the 
Honourable Member in charge will deal with this matter sympathetically 
and will take such action as will benefit them and give them some relief 
in th(i discharge of their duties. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore (Lucknow Division: Non-Muhammadan 
lliiral): Sir, considering the tremendous amount of work done in the 
li. M. S. and in the post offices, the huge amount of cash which the 
subordinate staff in the post offices and R. M. S. have to handle every 
day, it is desirable from the public point of view that there should be 
a larger percentage! of selection grade supervisory app(3intments th(*re, 
so that the right typo of men with requisite experience and merit should 
constantly supervise and scrutinise the work of the subordinate staff to 
prevent any fraud or loss. It will certainly be known to Honourable 
Members that a great amount of confidence is placed in these subordinate 
B. S. and post office people. So their claims to higher appointments 
should be favourably considered by tlu! (lovernment. 

Then T come to the ease of the poor Inspectors of Post Offices and the 
K. M. 8. and Superintendents and Head Clerks. As to these two 
appointments, that is. Inspectors of Post Offices and R. M. S. and Head 
Clerks of Superintendents of Post Offices, every one of us knows what 
services these lower staff of the Post Offices and R. M. S. render to the 
public. These Inspectors and Head Clerks have also to pass a depart- 
mental examination which, in many respects, 1 am told, is even stiffer 
than the examination prescribed for Superintendents. Now, the multi- 
farious duties and responsibilities which these people have to perform are 
most onerous, and the Tns[)ectors of Post Offices and R. M. S. are vested 
with even no ])ower at all. They are required to be thoroughly acquainted 
witli the rules, the character and abilities of their subordinates, so as t(j 
be able efficiently to supervise their work and keep them under control.* 
They have also to tour all round the year, even during the monsoons, 
during which period, I am sure, other officers of other Departments have 
not got to do that duty of travelling and touring. Considering this difficulty 
and considering their pay and emoluments, it is very strange that their 
claims arc not so very much recognised .and they are not considered fit 
enough to be given good emoluments or good .allowances. They are practi- 
cidly in charge of the division at le.ast for six months when the 
Superintendent is on tour. It is only with a view to removing their long 
standing grievances and disabilities th.at T am appealing to the Department 
to improve their conditions and to look to their grievances. Two of their 
chief grievances are thfit they have no good concessions in travelling 
allowance and their right of appeal is often curtailed in respect of penalties 
imposed on them by their Superintendents. 

[At this stage, ]\Ir. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) 
resumed the Chair.] 
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Sir, one of the biggest monopolies enjoyed by the State is under the 
head of Post Office and R. M. S.. and I am glad to say that it is one of 
the most efficiently run Departments too. Every one will be thoroughly 
justified in paying his tribute of respect to the iinfailiTig performance of 
duty by the postman wlio goes from door to door both in the villages and 
in towns. FTe does his work in all kinds of weather and under all sorts 
of difficulties. If he stands up for labour, then the postman is the person 
who deserves the rcs])ect and the sympathy of every one. But what is the 
treatment that lias been meted out to this ]".ostman ? He has suffered, 
because there are so many of them who draw in small ainonnls a large 
sum from the Exchequer. T will put my proposition shortly. The ])Osition 
is that, in other Departments, a limit has been fixed at Rs. 40 below 
which retrenchment cannot be operated; but there are only a few excep- 
tions to it; one is the It. IM. S. Deiiartmenl, where people drawing big 
salaries could produce by retrenchment probably a far greater saving 
without affecting such a large number of people than has becni done by 
this economy campaign in the Post Office and tlu' II. M. S. D(‘pariment. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Sir, tin? Honourable the Mover of this motion lias 
said that he has not moved this cut as a vote of cetisnr(‘, hut rather to draw 
attention to certain disabilities under whicli the It. M. S. staff work. 

1 am well aware that the work of a B. M. S. sort(‘r is not entirely a 
ha|)])y one, and llu^ (jonditions of work undoubtedly do involvt* a certain 
amount of rather unusual discomfort. To llie best of our ability in the 
Department, we compensate the staff for tliat by fixing lionrs of work, 
sjiecially for the moving sections, which are very much shorter than the 
lionrs for other men, and 1 think tin* working hours for a w(‘t‘k are t‘X(U‘p- 
tionally sliort and tlie hours of r(‘,st are, as a rule,, rather long. T do not 
know whether it is really tlio case, as Mr. Milra believes, that Hoads of 
Circle's seldom visit the li. M. B. offices and vans, but I bopi* that they 
do so. Anyhow, I have always made it a point, when travelling, la 
siiend a short time in the B. M. S. van to see for myself what are the 
conditions of work there, and T have found, as Mr. Mitra has observed, 
that sometimes th(‘ vans have been distinctly congested and at other times 
there was more room. (3f course, [ recognise that T share something with 
Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury which perhaps makes us both a little more sinisifive 
to this complaint than others might be. The question of platform 
attendance being included in the hours of work has already h(.*en the 
•subject of insirnctions from the Directorate and there have hee.n complaints 
tliat the instructions are interpreted somewhat differontlv by different 
people; the matter is under investigatio.i to make sure that then* is no 
misunderstanding about it. 

r do not think that Oovernment can as n ])raeti(ial measure aec.opl the 
proposal to amalgamate tin* B. IM. S. cadre with the general cadre of the 
Po^t Office, and f feel tliat if they wore to try to do so, Mr. Mitra and 
Mr. Lahiri ('handliury would lose something of their well-dcservccl 
poinilarity with the general run of onr postal staff. 

1 am very sorry T was unable io follow closely the observations made 
by my Honourable friend, Bai Bahadur Lahi Brij Kishore, hut T think 
what I can do probably to meet the views of the Mover of the motion is 
that T will have a copy of wliat has been said on this subject sent to 
each Head of Circle with a view to his seeing what he can do, consistently 
with the existing organisation, to improve the conditions of service of these 
people for whom I have a great deal of sympathy, and ask, if it is a fact — 
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I think perhaps it is not quite accurate — that they do not themselves 
pay reasonably frequent personal visits to the E. M. S. offices and vans, 
that they should do so, because I think nothing but personal inspection 
will help to enable us to avoid all possible discomfort to the staff. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, my purpose having been served by drawing the 
attention of the Director-General to this matter, I l)eg leave of the House 
to withdraw my motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Proirfit injainai ihc appointment of the Postal Committee. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: Sir, 1 beg to move: 

“That the demand nndor the h^^ad ‘fndian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
'(including Working Expenses)’ he reduced hy Rs. 100.” 

Sir, iit this late hour, T do not want to say much about the Postal 
Committee. T will only say this that the Government of India are always 
anxious to tippoint Committees and Commissions for which the tax-payer 
has to pay through the nose as it w’oro, and the gain to the poor tax-payer 
is not commensurate with the ex])enditure incurred on these Committees. 
Sir, during recent years, beginning from the Eyan Committee, a large 
number of (kimmittecs have been appointed, and they have made recom- 
mendations. In the year 1082-83, the Telegraph Establishment Inquiry 
Committee was appointed which cost the tax-payer nearly Es. 34,000, and 
that Committee recommended reduction of expenditure not in telegra])h 
traffic, but on the ]) 08 tal side, to the extent of nearly 20 lakhs per annum. 
Most of the recommendations of the Posts and Telegraphs Eetreiichment 
Advisory Sub-Committee were honoured by the Government more in the 
breach than in the observance, so far as the telegraph side was concerned, 
but, on the postal side, not only were their recommendations promptly 
carried out, but more drastic measures were adopted .... 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Will the Honourable ATember tell me 
w,hat recommendations of the Committee be is referring to when he says 
they were honoured more in the breach than in the observance. Is he 
referring to the recommendations of the Varma ('onnnitleo ? • 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: No, Sir, I am not referring to the Varma 
Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Then wliicJi (^ommittec is he 
referring to? 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: I was referring to the Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
Committee. As I was saying. Sir, drastic measures of retrenchment in the 
subordinate staff in the Post Office and E. Af. S. were only adopted on the 
Dex)artment’s own initiative without consulting any C'ommittce or the 
Service Unions concerned. The expenditure on the postal side, which was 
four crores and eighty seven thousand in 1980-81, has been reduced in 
1934-35 to four crores fifty lakhs sixty five thousand and three hundred 
rupees. The following comi)arative statement compiled from the Budget 
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figures for 1930-31 and 1934-35 will show the number of posts in the 
various cadres in the Post Office and Paihvay Mail Service that have been 

reduced: 


1 

1930-3]. ; 

1033-34. 

No. Reduced 

Postmaster.'^, sorters, crlerks, etc. 

. 

2.5,015 1 

23,117 

1,808 

Postmen .... 

. 

31,400 ! 

28,314 

3,146 

Overseers, Menials, etc. . 

. 

10,271 i 

13,617 

2,654 

Inferior staff .... 


12,840 ' 

11,842 

1,004 


Total 

85,592 

70,800 

8,702 


It will thus appear that during the jioriod jindor discaission tis many 
as 8,70‘2 posts, that is to say, more than ten ])(‘r vo.ut of the entire* staff in 
the Post Office and R.M.S. have been reduced. Besides, about. 150 
selection grade ])Osts have been brought under reduedion. 

Sir, not content with this, they have decided to ap])oint. another Inquiry 
Committee ‘Ho investigate and overhaul the irndhods of work adopted in 
the 2 ) 0 stal branch of the Posts and Telegraphs I)e])arlru(*.nt and the manner 
in which the strength of the various kinds of ])(‘rsonnel retjuired in that 
branch is determined”. This is really very funny. It was only in 1929 
that the Government ap])omted a Committee wlTudi I may style as the 
“Bewoor-Mukerjee” Committee for that very ])ur[)()S(‘. Mr. (1. V. Bewoor, 
I.G.S., then Postmaster General, who has now been api)ointed as the 
permanent Director-General of ]k)sts and Telegraphs, for his uiutpu*, ability 
and cxi)eriene,e of Postal and II. M. S. work, in collaboration with another 
expert, Mr. Tara Pada Mukerjee, late General Secretary of the All- India 
(including Burma) Postal and R. M. S. Union, after a long and elaborate 
inquiry into the methods of work in the Post Office*, Dead Better Offices 
,and the Railway Mail Hcrvico and the time-tost whicJi regnilates the manner 
in which the strength of various kinds of i)ersoniiel requin*.d is determined, 
submitted a unanimous Rejjort on tin? Pevision of the Time-Tt*sls in the 
Post Office which was accepted by the Government. The rc'c.onmunida- 
tions made in the Report are, I find, based on most scientific; ])riri(;iplcs 
and arc a great advance on the previous time-tests which satisfied neither 
the administrative officers nor the staff. An; wc to understand that the 
time-test, as revised by such undoubted experts, one of whom will he the 
head of the administration from the 1st April, 1934, has heciome antiquated 
within such a short time and needs ovcrhanling, or do the Government 
moan to any that the report was inadequate and it was a blunder on their 
part to accept it? 1 stale most em])hatically, Sir, that the Committee 
is altogether unnecessary and will involve us(*lcss waste of the tax-payer's 
money. On the other hand, if there is a real need for such a Committee*,, 
it is "for the re-organization of the Telegraph Engineering Branch which 
may be called a white elephant, but which has been left almost entirely 
untouched for reasons best known to Government. 
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Now, Sir, not bein^: satisfied with the drastic surgical operations they 
have already performed on the postal side, they propose to appoint another 
surgical I)oard to pursues the operations. This reminds me of a quack 
doctor who pulled out the teeth of a patient’s friend who was hale and 
hearty. Sir, when these (Jornmittees arc composed of ofiicials and people 
of the Department alone, we on this side naturally take strong objections, 
but if novernincait had co-opted, — as they had done when the Secretary 
of the All-Tndia TJnioji \vas (jo-opted, — some non -officials, the public would 
have been satisfied. I do not see any reason why the tax-payer’s money 
should be spent in tin's manner by appointing Departmental Committees 
after (Committees. Therefore, niy suggestion is that if Government are 
again thinking of a])pointing certain (Committee's, they ou^it to iak(^ the 
non-officials into their confidence. Because a few non -officials were put on 
the Sir Cowasji Jehangir Connnittee, the whole House had some confidence 
in their recommendations, and still we are trying to act up to those 
recommendations. Tn the same manner, T ask the Government, if they 
appoint siu'h Departmental Cominitte('s, it will not do; on the other hand, 
if they will take a few non-officials into their confidence, it will satisfy 
the ])uhlic and this side of the House. With these words, T place the 
motion before the House. 

Mr. President (Tin* Hononrahh' Sir Shannuikham Chetty): Cut motion 
mov(jd : 

“That tlip flemaiid inidfi* the head ‘Indian Pi>8ls and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working E.vpense.s)’ he reduced hy Rs. 100.*’ 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, my Honuorahle friend, Sir 
Thomas Evan, and I have been subjected during the whole of today to a 
(*.ross-fire from the Benches opposite. On the one hand, we have been 
subjected to criticism, because we have gone too far and too fast in the 
matter of retrenchment; on the other hand, we have been subjected to 
criticism, though, I must confess, tliat it has been less vocal than usual 
today, — may it ho a pn'sagcvof bettor times to come, — we bavo been subjected 
to the criticism that we have not economised enough. Sir, my friend, the 
Mover of this motion, has very cleverly combined both these criticisms, not 
in the spet'cli whicdi lie just delivered, taken by itself, but in that speech 
‘onibincd with the one which he delivered yesterday, I think, in which 
he drew our attention to the magnificent results obtained by the British 
*()st Office and asked why we could not imitate those results in this country. 

Well, Sir, it is just because we want to do better that we are ap].)oint- 
ing the Committee to which he objects. T think it is corree.t to say that 
there has not yet been a Committee exactly of tliis kind. There have 
been Postal Committees which have investigated various aspects of postal 
organisation and postal methods of work, but there has been no (knnmittee 
) far which has investigated the whole field, and it is bocanse they fool 
that the methods of the Postal Department, whether you describe it as a 
public utility department or as a commercial department, require overhaul- 
ing that the Government have appointed this Postal Enquiry Committee. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Azhar Ali, objects to the Committee on the 
groiind that it is a waste of the tax-payer’s money. He brought forward 
the extremely curious argument that the report of the Committee wliich 
wont into telegraph matters cost Rs. 34,000 and that it made recommenda- 
tions which, if accepted, would save Rs. 20 lakhs annually. I submit for 
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the cv)iisideration of this House that, if the results of tlie investigations of 
that Committee would save even one lakh a year, that would bo a good 
investment for Rs. 34,000. It does seem to me an amazing argument to 
bring against the appointment of this Committee. What is at the back 
of iriy Honourable friend’s mind is that this ('ommittee may lead to more 
wholesale retrenchment. I think, I can reassure him to some extent oh 
that point. It is not another Postal Retrenchment Committee. We have 
had our Postal Retrenchment Committee. There, again, if I heard my 
Honourable friend correctly, he made the extraordinary statement that 
(iovernment had not accepted the recommendations of the Ch)mmittee 
presided over by Sir Cowasji Jehaiigir. If that is so, I cannot but think 
that he must have been absent from this House for a considerable part 
)f the day, for it has been stated from these Benches more than o)ice 
lhat those recommendations were accepted practically in their entirety. 
But in any case my point is that this Committee is not of the kind ])rc- 
sidcul over by Sir Cowasji Jehangir. I should describe it myself not as a 
Postal Enquiry Committee, or a Postal Retrenchment Committee, but as 
a Postal Efficiency Committee. Its object is to discover in what way the 
work of the Postal Department can be made more efficient. As we said 
in the memorandum which we put before the Standing Finance Committee, 
— and I would remind the House that the proposal to appoint this (^oin- 
mittee has been approved by the Standing Financje (3ommittee — we ho])e 
that its appointment will result in substantial economies. ]^ut 1 think it 
is fair to say that substantial economics do not luujessarily moan substan- 
tial reduction in personnel; we hope that the results of this enquiry will 
lead to the utilisation of the personnel to the best advantage*, and he such 
as will enable us to reduce our postal rates substantially, and, by so doing, 
to secure an increased traffic which will absorb any ]jersonnel that may be 
thrown out of its present occupation by the adoption of more (efficient 
methods. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Azhar Ali, has objected to the fact that 
no non-officials are being included on this Committ(*e. It. is a purely 
Departmental Committee, because the subjects that it will deal with are 
very technical indeed. I would suggest to any of my ITonourablo friends, 
who think that we ought to have appointed a 7ion-official Coinmitteo or 
at any rate irndufled non-officials on it, to read the report of the Varma 
^\)mniittce. T ('an assure them that they will need a w(:*t towel round 
their heads it tliey wish to follow it. Matters of tin; kind dealt within it 
require a lifetime of experience to understand and they must be investigated 
by technical men. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I presume that the Rs. 60,000 represents really 
the pay of the officers who will be members of the Committee. It is a 
big sum of money if only officials are to be members of tin* Cornmittef?. 
r ]jrcsume that the pay of the officials is included in that ajnount. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am not quite sure whether I heard 
my Honourable friend correctly. I think I said that the cost of the Varma 
Committee was Rs. 34,000. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: But the Honourable Member is asking for 
Rs. 60,000 for this new Committee. . . 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: It is a bigger Committee, and 1 am 
not quite sure how the numbers compare with those of the Varma Com- 
mittee, but my Honourable friend will understand that the postal branch 
is a very much bigger one than the telegraph branch, and that it will take 
longer to make the investigation. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: My Honourable friend has misunderstood me. 
(’ertain officials will serve on this Committee. Does this Es. 60,000- 
include their pay, or will their pay be extra to this Rs. 60,000 ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: J beg your pardon. It does include 
their pay. They will have to be placed on special duty obviously for this 
purpose, and Es. 60,000 covers the whole cost of their pay and all expenses 
connected with the Committee even to the printing of their report. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Will the work of this Committee be finished within 
one year? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: We are allowing six months; we 
hope it may take less than six months; but it is possible it may take 
longer. In any case, the Government will urge upon the IVosident of the 
(’5orriniitt(?e the necessity for completing tla? investigatirais within that 
])erio(l. As regards the results of the Committee's work, all I. would add 
is that I hose, who, like iiiy Honourable friend, JMr. Mitra, fear that it 
may lead to wholesale retrenchment, ought to he reassured by the statc*- 
ment that niy Honourable friend. Sir Thomas Ryan, lias made in rtigard 
to the manner in which he has dealt with tin'. Yarma Committee’s re))ort. 
The recommendations of that report have beem examined by him in close 
consultation with the two Associations most {dfected l)y them which are 
in the best ])Ositio!i to say how they would wca’k, and I. have no doubt 
whatev’i'r that Sir Thomas Ryan’s successor — it is a matter of the dee})est 
regr(‘t to me that Sir Thomas Ryan will not be here to deal with the 
report himsi‘Jf — I have no' doubt that his successor will deal witli the 
r(;])()rt of this (■ommittee in the same mamu;i' in which he has dealt with 
the Varma Committees Report. 

I 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: May T know wJiether the Chairman of this Com- 
mittee will bo an officer who will soon retire? , 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: On that point T would say that the 
personnel of the Coininiitee will be made jniblic in the course of the next 
few days and I trust that it will meet with the approval of this House. 
We have done our best to secure the best and the most experienced officers 
we can for this important work. 

I think, Sir, that is all T need say. Before I sit down, 1 should just 
like to say a word, as this is the last opportunity probably that I shall 
have to speak this afternoon, about some remarks which fell from my 
Honourable friend,. Mr. Mitra. He accused me of not being very well 
acquainted with the details of work of the moat important Department 
in my charge. Well, I can only say that 1 have done the best I could 
during the last two years to learn all I could from almost daily consulta- 
tions with Sir Thomas Ryan, and I can tell Mr. Mitra that I have learnt 
a tremendous lot from him .... 
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Mr. S. G. Mitra: I did not mean it seriously. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I was endeavouring to reply to my 
Honourable friend in the spirit in which his remarks w^cre made. I should 
like to say that I have learnt a lot from him and that an examination of 
the many questions that he has put during the last two years has given 
me a thorough grounding in certain aspects of the work of the Depart- 
ment. I can only hope that I have convinced the House that the appoint- 
ment of this Committee is desirable and that, from the point of view 
of Government and from that of the tax-payers, it should prove an 
extremely good investment. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: I am very much indebted to my Honour- 
able friend, Sir Frank Noyce, for his remarks about me, but my object 
has betni served in a way. We on this side of the House liave come to 
know what we did not know before, that this Committee will have a nomi- 
nated President and that there will be some official members and that the 
personnel will be announced hereafter. Then, also, about the cxpcuuliturc, 
it has been stated that it will include the jiay of the officers and that 
officers of the Department will be transferred to serve on it, but I have 
not heard anything from my Honourable friend about the non-officials 
about whom I said something in my remarks. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I n^gi-ct that the Honoiirablo Meinbcu* 
did not hear my remarks. 1 endeavoured to explain as clearly as I could 
the. reason why this Committee had to be a purely Departmental Com- 
mittee, tbal reason being that it has to deal with highly technical matt its 
for the examination of which it is necessary to have mv,u who have, had 
a lifelong acquaintance wdtli the work of the Postal Department, whieh 
tlic‘y w’ill be called upon to investigate. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: If this Committee is to be a. DopaH mental 
Committee, it is our good luck that we have learnt about it. The whole 
field of Hie post office working will be investigated by this CoiMiiiitt(‘e. 
We do not know wdiether somebody from Europe is to come as adviser on 
this technical Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The Honourable Member is endea- 
vouring to extract information from me. I have j^romised that the per- 
•sonnel of the Committee will be published in the course of the jicixt few' 
days, but I can assure him now^ that nobody is coming from Europe to be 
a member of it. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: In view- of this statement, T beg leave of 
the House to withdraw my motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Meaaures of Earlliqnakc Relief for Postal and Railway Mail Service 
Staff in North Bihar. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: Sir, I move: 

*‘That the demand under the head 'Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

I want to discuss the measures of earthquake relief for Postal and 
Bailway Mail Service staff in North Bihar. Sir, the time at my disposal 
is very short and I shall be very brief. The matter is very small, but it 
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is of great importance. 1 think tlie House will realise that every help 
ought to be given to the p'^ople in Bihar, who have suffered a great loss 
in the recent devastating earthquake. T come to learn from the Honour- 
able Member in charge that the Dirt ctor-Hcneral has very generously 
contributed to the fund which has been started by the Postal and K.M.S. 
Union and instruction has already been issued to Juilp the poor suffto'ers 
who serve in tlie Postal and Telegraph Department by a grant of three 
months’ pay. That relief is not sufficient, but still something lias been 
done. I. would draw ihc attention of the Honourable Member to the fact 
that these poor people, who have lost tlieir hearths and homes ivnd lost 
thoir families and- cJiildren, may not bo able to j)ay this sum. I suggest 
that this three months’ pay should be treated as a non-recoverable 
amount and that it should be treated as a* bonus. It is some kind of 
loan now. In reply to a question by IMr. Mitra, the Army Secretary told 
this PTousei that, with the appioval of the Governor Gener?il in Council, 
the salary cut was not applied in the case of some soldier clerks in the 
Army Dcpiv'rtmont. I hoi )0 that tliat policy will be followed in the case 
of Bihar which has been devastated by the earthquake. This is the ob- 
ject of rny rnotim. 

Mr. President (Tho Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Cut motion 
moved: 

“That the demand under the head Mndian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)’ he reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Sir Thomas Kyan: The Honourable Member has rightly said that the 
lot of the persons affected by the earthquake in Bihar htis the sympathy 
of all Members of this House — not least of ^Fembers on this side — and 1 
am glad to be able to assui*e the House that every tffort was made and 
is still being made by the superior staff in the Postal and Telegraph De- 
partment in Bihar and Orissti to set-t that everything possible for the relief 
of these people lias been done- 1 am glad that 1 was able lately to liavc 
a conversation with the ollicor who was in charge of the (hrcle at the 
time of the earllKpiake disaster and shortly aft(‘r, and he showed nu* a 
personal letter; perhaps I may be excused for quoting his private corres- 
pondiaice. If was a letter from the General Secretary of the All-India 
Postal and B.M.8. Union acknowiedging in very handsome terms the ^ 
efforts which hci and his staff had made. Tlie principle which we have 
followed in the matter of relief is to make sure that our staff are getting 
the same teatmeiit tliat the liocal (hnermnent arc extending to tlnir own 
staff. Whether the measures of iv.lief wliicli could be sanctioned were, 
generous or otherwise is a matter of opinion. Obviously when a very 
largo nurnla^ir of people are affe.ctiui, various considerations come into i)lay. 

I made it certain at least that my staff were getting tlu' samf. measure of 
relief, even in anticipation of official sanction, as the Local Government 
officials. 

Mr. Laliiri Chaudhury now suggests that some further, he thinks not 
a Vdry great measure of further, consideration should be extended to them. 

1 do not know exactly what reception that would get from the Finance 
Department which would obviously have to be consulted specifically be- 
fore I could say that it could be agreed to or otheirwise, but I think also 
it would be quite essentia! for us to make sure that it would not embar- 
rass in any way the Local Government's efforts to give what might even 
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seem a small measure of further consideration to our staff: as obviously 
it would be inconvenient if we were treating our people in a way which 
they might not be able to afford in respect of their very much larger num- 
ber of officials. But subject to thosci remarks, the suggestion that has 
been made will bo tJiken into immediate consideration, and I shall find 
out whether it would in fact be likely to be regarded as c^mbarrassing by 
the Local Government, and, if they say no, then I sliall put the matter 
before the Head of my department who, I have no doubt, will consult the 
Finance Department on the subject; and, if we fail to do exactly what 
Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury suggests, that will certainly not be due to any want 
of sympathy or consideration. These concessions have to be considered in 
relation to a very large number of people, and we have to consider the 
Local Government’s views in respect of them. I do not know whether 
any purpose will be served by giving . . . • . 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: The conditions of service of the servants 
of the Provincial Government and of the postal services should also be 
considered. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Of course various things can bo said about the con- 
ditions of service. The special conditions of service of our staff employed 
in Bihar and Orissa were represented very strongly to me by the All- 
India Union, and it was represented that our men were working harder 
and more continuously than others. 

Now, while I certainly have no desire to belittle the work of the Posts 
and Telegraphs staff, I doubt whether in the conditions, prevailing imme- 
diately after the earthquake, they could have been working even harder 
than the local medical staff, the police staff, and so on, but these com- 
parisons are odious and T am. sure that every cne has been working his 
utmost. I doubt, Sir, whether I can usefully add to these remarks. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: Sir, 1 beg leave of the House to with- 
draw my motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Wynad Allowances. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, although there is only one minute for the guillotine', yet, in 
vi^w of the importance of the subject, I wish to move my motion. I 
move: 

‘‘That the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)' be reduced by Rs. 100." 

Sir, when I moved this cut last year, you will remember that the 
Honourable Member not only expressed his sympathy, but promised to 
give effect to my proposal if the financial consequrjicos wore not heavy. 
Sir, a year has rolled by since then and the promised effect has not yet been 
given. Sir, it is a very vital matter which affects the health and happiness 
of the postal services in the Wynad and, in the interests of that service, I 
urge that the earlier the proposals made are adopted, the better. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Departmemt 
(including Working Expenses)’ ho reduced by Be. 100." 

The motion was negatived. 


F 
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(It being Five of the Clock.) 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 9,95,66,000 bo granted to the Governor General is. 
Council to defray the charges which will come in cx)urse of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Department (including Working Expenses)*.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 25. — 'Interest on Debt and Reduction or Avoidance of 

Debt. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 20,28,000 bo granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will conic in course of payment during 

the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Interest on Debt and 
Reduction or Avoidance of Debt*.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 20. — Interest on Miscell.^neous Obijgations. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding, Rs. 56,55,000 lie granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will como in course of payment during 

the year ending the. 31.st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Interest on Miscellaneous 
Obligations*.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 27. — Staff, Household and Allowances op the Governor 

General. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham CheJfcy) j The 
question is: ^ 

“That sum not exceeding Rs. 4,31,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Conncil to defray the charge.s which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Staff, Household and 
'Allowances of the Governor General’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 29. — Council of State. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clutty): The 
question is: 

“Thtat a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,06.000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in cx)urse of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Council of State’.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 30. — Legislative Assembly and Legislative Assembly 

Department. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmuhham Chetty): The 
question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 6^86,000 he granted to the Governor O'eneral in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Legislative Assembly ana 
Xiegislative Assembly Department*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 31. — ^Foreign and Pomttcal Department. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ctetty) : The 
question is : 

“That a sum nut exceeding Rs. 8,01,000 be granted to the Governor General im 
Council to uoliay tlic cliargc.i which will couje in course i>t‘ paymt'iit during 
the year ending the 3l8t dav of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Foreign and Political 
Department’.’* 

The motion was tidoptcd. 


Demand No. 32. — Home Department. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanniukliarn Chetty) : The 

question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,79,000 be granted to tlie Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges whicli will come in course of payment during 

the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Home Department’.** 

The motion was adopted. 

\ 

Demand No, 33. — Public ^?ervice Commission. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 

question is : 

* “That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,62,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will c<mie in course of f)ayinent during 

the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Public Service Com- 
mission*.** 

The motion was adopted. • 


Demand No. 34. — Legislative Department. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is : ‘ 

“That a sum not exceeding V? he granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charge? which wdll come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935. in respect of ‘Legislative Department’.** 

The motion was adopted. 

; F 2- 
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Demand No. 36. — Department of Education, Health and Lands. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 


“That a sum not exceeding 11s. 5,77,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Department of Education, 
Health and Lands’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 36. — ^Finance Department. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 9,38,000 be granted to the Governor G'oneral in 
Council to dofri^y the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Finance Department’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 38. — Commerce Department. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Ks. 3,65,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st <Jay of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Commerce Department*.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 40.— Department op Industries and Labour. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,77,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Department of Industries 
and Labour’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 41. — Central Board of Revenue. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,89,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of * Central Board of 
Revenue*.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 42. — ^Payments to Provincial Governments on account of 
Administration of Agenc^j' Subjects. / 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 

question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,50,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which wnll come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Payments to ProvinoiM 
Governments on account of Administration of Agency Subjects*.*' 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 43. — Audit. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 90,89,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Audit’." 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 44. — Administration of Justice. 

Mr, President (The Honour«ablc Sir Slinnmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not cx(?coding Rs. 53,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Administration of Justice*.' 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 45. — Police. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,89,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course (»f payment during 
the year ending tlie 31st day of ATarch. 1935, in res]jGet of ‘Police’." 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 46. — Ports and Pilotage. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 11,42,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of Afarch, 1935, in respect of ‘Ports and Pilotage . 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 47 . — ^Lighthouses and Lightships. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

**lhat a sum not exceeding Rs. 9,13,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 

the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Lighthouses and Light- 
ships’. ” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 48 . — Survey of India. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 18,82,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 

the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Survey of India’.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 49 . — Meteorology. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding H.s. 18,20,000 ho granted to the Governor O'cncral in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 

the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Meteorology’.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 50 . — Geot.ogical Survey. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,88,000 be granted to the Governor G'cneral in 
Council to defray the charges, which will come in course of payment during 

the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Geological Survey’.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 

/ 

Demand No. 51 . — Botanical Survey. • 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is : 

“That a saia not exceeding Hs. 1,47,000 bo granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of 'Botanical Survey’.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 52 . — Zoological Survey. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 87,000 be gran^d to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Zoological Survey’.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 53. — ARCHiEOLOGy. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaiimukham Chetty): The 
•question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 9,04,000 be gnintcd to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the chargee which will come in course of paj^ent during 

;the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Archaeology’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 54. — Mines. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : 'The 
•question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Us. 1,20,000 be granted to tho Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 

the year ending tho 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Mines’.” 

Till* motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 55. — Other Scientific Departments. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is: 

“’rhat a sum not exceeding lls. 2,50,000 In* grai’U'd to tlio Governor General ^ in 
Council to defray the cliargcs which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending tho 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of 'Other bciciitific Depart- 
ments’.” 

I’rc motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 56 .— Education. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaninukliam Chetty): The 

•question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Us. 5,85,000 he granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
•the year ending the 31st day of Marcli, 1935, in respect of hiducation . 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 57. — Medical Services. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaiimukliam Chetty) : The 
•question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs, 6,16,000 be granted to tho Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
.the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of Medical Services . 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 58.— Public Health. 

Mr. president (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
•question is : 

"That a sum not exceeding Rs. 6,80,000 be granted to the G°veraOT J^nerri » 
Council to defray the charges which will come m course of payment^ during 
.the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, m respect of Public Health . 

The motion was adopted 
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Demand No. 69. — Agriculture. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

*‘That a sum not exceeding lis. 9,25,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which wilj come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Agriculture*.** 

Thi motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 60. — ^Imperial Council of Agricultural Ebsearch 

Department, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sura not exceeding Rs. 4,11,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray tlio charges which will come in course of pa 3 rment during 
the year ending the 3l.st day of March, .1935, in respect of ‘Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Kesesirch Department*.’* 

TIm} motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 61. — Civil Veterinary Services. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Hs. 6,79,000 be granted to tho Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will (nome in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect' of ‘Civil Veterinary Services*.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 62.-- Industries. 

Mr. president (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Us, 1,64,000 bo granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of, March, 1935, in rcspcK!t of ‘Industries’.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 63. — Aviation. 

/ 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) :] IHw 

question is : 

“That a sum not (jxcv^oding Ut,. 13,90,000 be granted to tho Governor General in 
Council to defray the cliarge-* wliicii will como in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day uf March, 1935, in respect of ‘Aviation*.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 04. — Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,02,000 he granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges whioli will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in re,spect of ‘Commercial Intelligenco- 
and Statistics*.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 65. — Census. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sbanmukham Chetby): The 
question is : 

**That a sum not exceeding Ks. 3^000 be granted to the Governor General in- 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of 'Census'.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 66.— EMiGRATfroN--/lNTEitNAL. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 25,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will como in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Emigration — Internal'. ** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 67. — ^Emigration — ^External. 

Mr. president (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The 

question is: 

‘‘That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,84,000 be granted to the Governor G'eneral in 
Council to defray the charges which will como in course of payment during 

the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Emigration — External*.* 

llio motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 68. — Joint Stock Companies. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is: 

“That a sura not exceeding Rs. 1,15,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 

the year ending the 31st day of March. 1935, in respect of ‘Joint Stock Companies*.* 

motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 69. — ^Miscellaneous Departments. 

Mr. President (The Honourablo Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 6,65,000 he granted to tho Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come i i course of })aymcut during 
the year ending tho 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments'. “ 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 70. — ^Indian Stores Department. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is:, 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,69,000 be granted to the Governor General is 
Council to defray tho charges which will come in course of payment during 
the yea^^ ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of 'Indian Stores Depart- 
ment*.** 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 71. — Currency. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The 
• question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 50,01,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Currency*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 72. — Mint. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
• question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 13,90,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31at day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Mint’.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Dema: No. 73. — Civil Works. 

Mr. President (The Honou’ablc Sir Shanmukliam Chetty): The 
• question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,89,85,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March. 1935, in respect of ‘Civil Works’.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 74. — Superannuation Allowances and Pensions. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
•question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1.00,09.000 be granted to the Governor General In 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending tlie 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 75. — Stationery and Printing. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 33,43,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Stationery* and Printing*.** 

The. motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 76. — ^Miscellaneous. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Bs. 6,36,000 bo granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray, the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Miscellaneous’.” 

The motion was adopted.. 


Demand No. 76-A. — Expenditure on Eetrenched Personnel Charged to 

Bevenue. 

»Mr. Fresddent (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 2,19,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Expenditure on Retrenched 
Personnel charged to Revenue’.** 


The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 76-B. — Miscellaneous Adjustments uktwekn the Central 
AND Provincial Governments. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 2,14,14,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st dav of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Miscellaneous Adjustments 
•between the Central and Provincial Governments’.” 


Tl^e motion was adopted. 

’ Demand No. 77. — ^Befunds. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,05,04,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31sl day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Refund.s*.” 


The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 79. — Baluchistan. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): • The 
question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 26,76,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the Slst day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Baluchistan’.” 


The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 80. — ^Delhi. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 42,59,000 be granted to the Governor General^ in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of . payment during' 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Delhi*.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 81. — Ajmer-Merwara. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): '^jhe 
question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 13,79,000 be granted to the Governor General ^ in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment^ during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Ajmer-Merwara . 


The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 82. — Andamans and Nicobar Islands. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Us. 29,07,000 be granted to tho Governor General in 
Council to defray tho charges wliich will come in course of payment during 
the year ending tho 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Andamans and Nicobar 
Islands*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 83. — Kajputana. 

Mt. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,12,000 he granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Rajputana*.’* 

Tiu? motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 84. — Central India. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 3,41,000 bo granted to the Governor General^ in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment^ during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Central India . 

The- motion was adopted. , . , 
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Demand No. 85. — ^Hyderabad. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 41,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Hyderabad’.’* 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 86-A. — Aden. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Its. 6,45,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charged which will come in courso of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Aidon*.’* 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 86. — lExpenditure^ in England — Secretary of State fob 

India.! 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty):! The 
question is : \ 

“That a sum not exceeding Its. 21,87,000 bo granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending tho 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Expenditure in England— 
Secretary of State for India’.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 87. — iExpenditure in England — ^H ion Commissioner fob 

India. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
j question is: 

‘.‘That a sum not exceeding Rs. 24,80,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of 'Expenditure in England- 
High Commissioner for India’.’* 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 88. — Capital Outlay on Security Printing. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 bo granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course ^ of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1^5, in respect of ‘Capital Outlay on Security 
Printing*.** 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 89. — ^Forest Capital Outlay. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Forest Capital Outlay’.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 90. — Irrigation. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding 1,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Irrigation*.’’* 

The moi'on was adopted. 


Demand No. 91. — Indian Posts and Telegraphs. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 39,68,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
C^ouncil to defray the charges wliich will come in course of payment during 
the year ending (he 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Indian Posts and Tele- 
graphs’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 98. — Capital Outlay on Currency Note Press. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during r 
the year ending the 31.st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Capital Outlay on Currency 
Note Press’.” 

Tlie motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 94. — Capitat, Outlay on Viz\gaj»atam Harbour. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianinukliain Chetty): Tho 
question is : 

“That a f um not exceedirg Rs. 18,43,000 be granted to the Gdvernor General in 
Council to defra.v tho charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Capital Outlay on Viza- 
gapatam Harbour*.” 


The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 95. — Capital Outlay on Ligetthouses and Lightships. 

Mr. Presideiit (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The • 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the chargej* which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of 'Capital Outlay on Light- 
houses and Lightships’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 96. — Commuted Value of Pensions. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukliam Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Hs. 24,11,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the chargej^ which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the Slst day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Commuted Value of 
Pensions’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 96-A. — Expenditure on Retrenched Personnetj Charged to 

Capital. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaiimukham Chetty) : The 

question is: 

“That i sum not exceeding K-s. 1,000 bo granted to the Governor General in- 
Council to defr.ay the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Expenditure on llctrenched 
Personnel charged to Capiuil’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 97. — DBi.m Capital Outlay. 

Mr. President (The Honourjiblc Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 

question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 67,67,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
C.mncil to defray tlu* charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the Slst day of March, 1935, in respect of 'Delhi Capital Outlay’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 98 . -Interest-free Advances. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 64,98,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Conncil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935. in respect of ‘Interest-free Advances’.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 99. — Loams and Advances Bearing Interest. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukbam Chetf^):! Th'S 
question is: 

“That a Riim not excnoding Rs. 8,33,03,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
([Jouiiril to dofray the charges which . will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 3l8t day of March, 1^936, in respect of Tjoana and Advances 
.bearing Interest'.” 

The motion was adopted. 

4 

The Assembly then adjourned till eleven of the Cldok on Monday, the 
12th March, 1934. 











